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RU  LES 


^Dtictn  for  tbt  5|^lvomotion  of  ilicllcnit  ^liitiics, 


I.  The  objects  of  this   Society  shall  he  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  advance  the  stud)'  of  Greek  lan<j^ua<^e,  literature,  and  art,  and 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  ancient,  Byzantine, 
and  Nco-Hcllcnic  periods,  by  the  publication  of  memoirs  and  unedited 
documents  or  inonuments   in    a    Journal    to   be   issued   periodically. 

II.  To  collect  drawinc^s,  facsimiles,  transcripts,  plans,  and  photographs 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  MSS.,  works  of  art,  ancient  sites  and  remains,  and 
with  this  view  to  invite  travellers  to  communicate  to  the  Society  notes 
or  sketches  of   archaeological  and  topographical   interest. 

III.  To  organise  means  by  which  members  of  the  Society  may  have 
increased  facilities  for  visiting  ancient  sites  and  pursuing  arch.-eological 
researches  in  countries  which,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
civilization. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Council, 
a  Treasurer,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary  Members.  All  officers 
of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  from  among  its  Members,  and  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  General,  Ordinary,  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council  or  of  any  Committee  at 
which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  ot 
the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  the  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Council  or  Committee  shall  api)oint  one  of  their  Members  to  preside. 


4.  1  li''  (uiids  .iiitl  other  i)r<)j)ci"ly  ot  tlie  Socii  t\-  shrill  br  .-Kliniiiistcrod 
and  applied  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  most 
conducive  to  tlu^  ohje'ots  (jf  th'.^  Society  :  in  the  Council  shall  also  he 
\t>ti(l  tlie  Control  of  all  publications  issuid  1)\-  the  Societ}',  and  the 
:.;eneral  ni;ina'.';c-n,<iit  of  all  its  aflairs  ami  conrc-rns.  The  number  of  the 
CouMciJ    Oiall    Ui'!    <  wreed    fifty. 

5.  'lie:-  'J're:i'.;u-.-r  s'lali  receive,  on  account  o|  the  Se)cicty,  all 
subsf'riptiotiy,  donations,  <')r  other  mone)s  accruin;,,^  to  tlir-  funds  lliereof, 
and  shall  make  all  payments  ordered  !))•  the  C!oimcil.  All  ch<(]ues  shall 
\)C  sJLOied  1)\   t!ie    riiNisurt-r  and  tuuntersij^ned  1)\-  the  Secretai}-. 

;'.  In  ih'-  ai)senci>  of  the  Treasurer  the  Ccjuncil  may  (h'rt:ct  that 
clie'iue;  ma\'  be  siL^ned  b}'  two  uieml»ers  of  ("ouncil  and  eountersiL;ried 
by  the  Secretary. 

y.  'I'he  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  the)-  may  deem  n(,'cessary  f(jr 
the  di'spatch   of  business. 

S.  Due  notice  of  cvcr\-  such  Meetin'4"  shall  be  .sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  ("ounril,  1))'  a  summons  sit^ned  by  tlu^  St;crctary. 

<).  Thre(>  Members  of  the  Council,  })rovitled  not  ni'-re  than  one  of 
the  thiee  present  be  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a 
<[uorum. 

10.  -Ml  (pi.estions  before  the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majorit)-  of  votes.     The   Chairman   to   have  a  casting   vote. 

I  r.  The  ("ouncil  shall  prepare  an  Ann.ual  Reptjrt,  to  be  submitted 
to  the   Annual    Abiting  of  the  Soci'  t}-. 

I  2.  Tlh;  Secret, iry  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  Member  of 
the  ('ouncil  of  the  ordinary  days  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  summon  a  Special  and  ICxtraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
C.fnuicil  on  a  requisition  signed  by  at  le.ist  four  Members  of  the  Council. 

I  V  Two  Auditors,  not  b(^ing  Mendjcrs  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
el''ct<'d   by  th<-   Societ)'  in   each   )-ear. 

I  I     :\    Ci^  lU  ral    Meeting    of  the  .Society   shall    be   held    in    London    in 

June  of  carl)  )imi-,  when  the  i\("portsof  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors 

hall    be    read,  the    Council,   Officers,   and   Auditors   for  the  ensuing  }car 

clci  t(  d,   and   au\    otlxr   business  recoinmendefl    by  the    Council   discussed 


aiul  dclcnniiK '1.  .Mfilini;-.s  ol  the  Society  Im  the  iculiii!,'  of  piipcis 
may  be  lirld  at  such  times  as  the  Council  may  \]x,  due  ii(itic<^  bciiii; 
;jjiven   to   l\lend)crs. 

iv  I'll."  rresident,  Vice-Presidents.  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Cnuneil  sli  ill  hn  cLm  t( d  l>y  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meetin|4. 

iT..  'I'he  rr<--ident  and  Vice-rn\sidents  shall  be  ap|)ointed  for  one 
year,  alt<r  which  the\-  ^;hall  be  eligible  for  re-eleel  i(tn  at  the  Annual 
Meetin;^. 

17.  One  third  of  the  Coiineil  shall  retire  every  year,  but  the  Members 
so  retiring-  shall   be   eliM-ibh^   for  re-election   at  the   Annual    Meetint^. 

iS.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  ofllc^s  durini^  the 
pleasures  of  the  ("ouncil. 

19.  The  elections  of  the  Oftlccrs,  Council,  and  Auditors,  at  the 
y\nnuai  IMeetincf,  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  have  a  castini^  vote.  The  mode  in 
which  the  vote  shall  be  t.dcen  shall  be  determined  b)'  the  President 
and   Council. 

20.  I'A'cry  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  summoned  to  the  Annual 
Meetint;-  by   ncjtice   issued   at  least  one  month  before  it  is  held. 

21.  All  motions  made  at  the  Annual  Mcctinp^  shall  be  in  writint^ 
and  shall  be  sipjned  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  motion  shall  be 
submitted,  unless  notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the   Annual   Mectinrj. 

22.  Upon  any  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  occurrin!:^  between  the 
Annual  Elections,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  to  officiate  as  President  until  the  next   Annual  ?ireetin<^^ 

23.  All  vacancies  amoncj  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  occurring: 
between  the  same  dates  shall  in  like  manner  be  provisionally  filled  up 
by  the  Ce)uncil   until  the  next  Annual   INTeetinc^. 

24.  The  names  of  all  candidates  wishinc^  to  become  Members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Meetini]^  of  the  Council,  and  at  their 
next  Meetinf;  the  Council  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  candidates 
so  proposed  :  no  such  election  to  be  v.alid  unless  the  candidate  receives 
the  votes  of   the   majority  of  those  present. 


25-  Tlic  Annual  Subscription  of  ]VTonibcrs  shall  be  one  guinea, 
payable  and  clue  on  the  1st  of  January  each  year  ;  this  annual  subscription 
may  be  com[)ounaea  for  by  a  payment  of  /;i5  i5-v.,  mlitling  compounders 
to  be  :\Iembcrs  of  the  Society  for  life,  without  further  payment. 

26.  The  payment  of  the  Annual  Subscripli(»n,  or  of  the  Life 
Composition,  entitles  each  Member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  ordinary 
publications  of  the   Society. 

27.  When  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  six  months  in  arrear 
of  his  Annual  Subscri[)tion,  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  remind  him 
of  the  arrears  due,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  within  six  months 
after  date  of  such  notice,  such  defaulting  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  make  an  order  to  the  contrary. 

28.  Members  intending  to  leave  the  Society  must  send  a  formal 
notice  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  i  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  lield  liable  for  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

29.  If  at  any  time  there  may  appear  cause  for  the  ex[)ulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  shall  concur  in  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  such 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall  submit  the  same  for  con- 
firmation at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  specially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  at  the  General  Meeting,  notice  shall  be  given  to  that  effect  to 
the  Member  in  ([uestion,  who  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

30.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  nominate  Ihitish  or  Foreign 
Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  British  Honorary  Members  shall 
not  exceed  ten 

31.  Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
when  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  Ordinary 
Members. 

32.  No  change  .shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society  unless 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Annual  Meeting  specific  notice  be  given 
to  every   Member  of  the  Society  of  the  changes  proi)osed. 


RULES   FOR  THE   USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


I.  That  the  Library  be  administered  by  the  Library  Coiiiinittee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

IL  That  the  custody  and  arranLjement  of  the  Library  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Committee,  and  in  accordance 
with  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  said  Committee  and  apj)roved  by  the 
Council. 

in.  That  all  books,  periodicals,  plans,  photographs,  &c.,  be  received 
by  the  Librarian  or  Secretarx-  and  reported  to  the  Council  at  their  ne.xt 
meeting. 

IV.  That  every  book  or  periodical  sent  to  the  Society  be  at  once 
stamped  with  the  Society's  name. 

V.  That  all  the  Society's  books  be  entered  in  a  Catalogue  to  be  kept 
by  the  Librarian,  and  that  in  this  Catalogue  such  books,  &c.,  as  are  not  to 
be  lent  out  be  specified. 

VL  That  the  Library  be  accessible  to  Members  on  all  week  daj-s  from 
eleven  A.M.  to  six  r.M.,  when  either  the  Librarian,  or  in  his  absence  some 
responsible  person,  shall  be  in  attendance. 

VII.  That  the  Society's  books  (with  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be 
specified)  be  lent  to  Members  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i)  That  the   number   of    volumes   lent  at   any  one  time    to    each 
Member  shall  not  exceed  three. 

(2)  That  the  time  during  which  such  book  or  books  may  be  kept 

shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

(3)  That  no  books  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VIII.  That  the  manner  in  which  books  are  lent  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(i)  That  all  requests   for  the  loan  of  books  be  addressed    to   the 
Librarian. 

(2)  That  the  Librarian  shall  record  all  such  requests,  and  lend  out 

the  books  in  the  order  of  application. 

(3)  That  in  each  ca.se  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  borrower  be 

inscribed,  with   the  date,  in  a  sj>ccinl  register  to  be  kept  by 
the  Librarian. 


(4)  Should  a  book  not  be  rcluiiicd  within   the  pi-riod  siiixified,   the 

Librarian  shall  reclaim  it. 

(5)  All    expenses    of   carriage    to    and    fro   shall   be   borne    by  the 

borrower. 

IX.  That  no  bot>k  falling  under  the  following  categories  be  lent  out 
under  an\-  circumstances  :  — 

(i)  Unbound  books. 

(2)  Detached  plates,  plans,  photographs,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Hooks  considered  too  valuable  fcjr  transmission. 

X.  That  in  the  case  of  a  book  being  kept  be)ond  the  stated  time  the 
borrower  be  liable  to  a  fme  of  one  shilling  for  each  addititMial  week,  and 
if  a  book  is  lost  the  borrow ei'  be  bound  to  replace  it. 


T/^e  Library  Coniinittcc. 

Prof.  Percy  Gardner. 

Rev.  H.  a.  Holden,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Walter  Leaf. 

]\lR.  George  Macmillan  {}Ioii.  Sec'.). 

Mr.  Erxe.st  Mver.s. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.D. 

Mk.  Arthur  Haishlton  Smith. 

Mr.  E.  ]\L\unde  Thoinh'son'. 

Rev.  \V.  Wayte  {lion.  Librarian). 

Assistant  Librarian,  Mis.s  IIuc;hes,  to  whom,  at  23,  Albemarle  Street, 
applications  for  books  may  be  atldresscd. 


SKSSIOX    1891  —  1892. 

General  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic 
.Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street.  London,  W.,  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and 
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The  L  ni\crMt\   Lilnar}.  /t'fcslni/. 

The  L'niversil)  Library,  Californin. 

The  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambriili^i,  Mw-  ,  U..Sul. 

The  Library  of  Trin;t\  College,  Ca)nln i,i^i . 

The  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Caiiil'ridi^c. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Archaeological  Museum,  Cnmi'i  itr^'i. 

The  Girton  College  Library,  Cambriiijrc. 

The  Library  of  Canterbury  College,  Chrishl'iDih.  N.Z. 

The  Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 

The  -Xdelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  University  of  Colorado.,  U..S.A. 

The  University  Library  of  State  of  Missouri,  Cclidni'itty  Missouri.,  U.S.A. 

The  Royal  Museum  of  Casts,  Dresden. 

The  King's  Inns  Library,  Dublin. 

The  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

The  University  College,  Dundee. 

The  Durham  Cathedral  Library,  Durham. 

The  University  Library.  Erlangeii. 

The  University  Library,  Freiburj^. 

The  University  Library.  Glasj^oz^'. 

The  Ducal  Library,  Gotha  (Dr.  \V.  Perlsch, 

The  University  Library,  Hallr,  a.S.  Germany. 

The  University  Library,  Gotlim^en. 

The  Philological  Society  of  the  University  of  Gieu,  n. 

The  Royal  University  Library,  GreifsiL'ald. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Library, /A?//r?Tv;-,  U.S..]. 

The  University  Library,  Ileidelberi^    Dr.  Zangmcis''-! 

The  School  Library,  Harrow,  A\  JT. 

The  Cornell  University  Library,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrenec,  U.S.A. 

The  Royal  and  University  Library,  Kdni^slen^. 

The  Public  Library,  Leeds. 

The  Philologische  Leseverein,  Leipzig. 

The  Bibliotheque  Universitaire,  3,  Riie  dcs  Flcurs    Lille.  Nora. 

The  P'ree  Library.  Liverpool. 

The  L'nivor.-ity  College,  A/?v//rW. 

The  Department  of  O reek  and  Roman   \nti(iuitic>,  Hr/lis/i  Museum,  H.C. 

The  Librnry  of  University  College,  Londan. 

The  Athenaeum  Club,  I'all  Mall,  Lomlon,  S.  U  '. 
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1  lie  liiirlin;(ton  Fine  Arts  Cliil),  S,i-,>i7,'  /iW',  London,  IV. 

The  London  Library.  S/.  Jdiiicss  Si/miic,  London,  S.W. 

riic  Kcforin  Club,  I', ill  Mall,  Loudon,  S.  IV. 

'Ihe  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Sheet,  W. 

'I'lic   Forci^^n   Architectural  IJook   Society   (Charles    Fowler,    l.s(|.),   :?  l,   Oueeii    A/nic 

Si  reel,  //'. 
'ihe  Sion  Collejjc  Library,  V'ieloria  I'.inbiaiKinenI,  /■'.€. 
The  Chcthani's  Library,  lluiils  Hank-,  Maucliesiter. 
i  he  Royal  University  Library,  iUarl'iirii. 
The  Kuniglichc  Paulinische  I'libliothek,  Miniiler,  J.  II  . 
The  Ko) .il  Library,  Munhli. 

1  lie  Archicological  Seminary,  n)r.  i'.runni,  Miiiii.h. 
■{he  Xewbcrry  Library,  Neicberry,  I  '.S.A. 
The  Library  of  Yale  College.  Neicliaveii. 
The  Astor  Library,  NcikJ  York. 
The  Columbia  College,  New  Vorl:. 
The  llobart  College,  Geneva,  I\'c\o  York. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Nciu  York. 
The  Library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Neiv  YorJ;. 
Ihe  University  Library,  Chrisliania,  Xorway. 
'Ihe  Library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
'Ihe  Library  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
The  Library  of  Kxeter  College,  O.x/ord. 
The  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  (Kvford. 
The  Library  of  New  College,  Oxforil 
riie  Library  of  ( hteen's  College,  O.^Jorii. 
I'he  Library  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
The  Union  Society,  Oxford. 
The  L^niversity  Galleries,  O.xford. 
The  liibliotheque  de  I'Institut  de  France,  Paris. 
The  Libliotheque  de  I'Universite  de  France,  Paris. 
The  Bibliotheque  des  Musees  Nationaux,  Paris. 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  de  I'.uis.  Paris. 
The  Ecole  Xonnale  .Suj)erieur,  Paris. 
The  Bryii  Mawr  College  Library,  Potnsylvania. 
The  \'assar  Library,  Poiti^/tkeepsie.  A'.  I '. 
The  University,  Prague  (Dr.  Wilhelm  Klein). 
The  Archaeological  Seminary,  Praj^ii, . 
The  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  hlanJ.  U.S.A. 
The  School  Library,  Rossall. 

The  School  Reading  Room,  Rugby,  care  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrence. 
The  St.  Louis  >,Iercantilc  Library;  SI.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Ihe  Archaeological  Museum,  TJie  Lniiersity,  SIrassburg  {j^^\  I'rof  Michaelis). 
The  Imperial  University  and  National  Library,  Sirassburg. 
The  Public  Library,  Melbourne,  Vicloria. 
The  Free  Library,  .Sydney,  Ne%v  South  Wales. 
The  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,   \e\i.'  York. 
The  L^niversity  Library,  Pont/ito. 
The  General  Assembly  Library,  ll'ellinn^ton,  X.Z. 
The  Library,  IVestiniuster  Selinol,  .S.W. 
The  Boys'  Library,  ICton  College,  IPindsor. 
The  Public  Library,  IVinlertlmr. 
Ihe  Free  Library,  Worcester,  Mass..  U.S.A. 
The  Williams  College  Library,  Williainstmi'n,  Mas.,.,  I '..'- 


LIST  OF  JOURNALS,  Sec,  RECEIVED  IN  EXCHANC.E  FOR  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES. 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  School,  Athens. 

The  Parnassos  Philological  Journal,  AtJieiis. 

The  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellcnique  (published  by  tlic  French  School  at  AtJwiis). 

The  Publications  of  the  Archaeological  Socxtiy,  Athens. 

The  Mittheilungen  of  the  German  Imperial  Institute  at  Athens. 

The  Journal  of  the  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society  of  Greece,  Athens. 

Bursian's  Jahresbericht  fiir  classische  Alterthumswissenschaft. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Jahrbuch  of  the  German  Imperial  Archaeological  Institute,  Cornelintrasse  No.  2 

II.,  Berlin. 
The  Revue  Archeologique,  Paris  (per  M.  Georges  Perrot,  45,  rite  d'UIni). 
The  Numismatic  Chronicle. 

The  Publications  of  the  Evangelical  School,  Smyrna. 
The   Revue   des   Etudes    Grecques,   Publication    Trimestrielle    de    1' Association    pour 

I'Encouragement  des  Etudes  Grecques  en  France.  Paris. 
The  Mittheilungen  of  the  German  Imperial  Archaeological  Institute,  Rome. 
The  Melanges  d'Histoire  et  d'Archcologie,  published  by  the  French  School  at  Rome. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Archaeological  Institute,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
The  Publications  of  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission,  6"/.  Petersbiiri^. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society,  and  the  Journal  of  Philology. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Hellenic  Philological  Syllogos,  Constantinople 
The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  (Dr.  A.   L.   Frothingham),  29,  Cathedral  Street. 

Baltimore,  U.S.A. 
The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 
-Mnemosyne  {care  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Brill),  Leiden,  Holla7td. 
The  Revue  Critique  et  Literaire,  66,  Rue  de  Van-^irard,  Paris. 
The  Revue  de  Philologie,  67,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris. 
The  Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift. 


JOURNALS,  &C.,  SUBSCRIBED  FOR. 


Wochenschrift  fiir  klassische  Philologie. 

Philologus.     Zeitschrift  fiir  die  klassische  .Altertum. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie. 

Xeue  Philologische  Rundschau. 

Hermes.     Zeitschrift  fiir  klassische  Philologie. 
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OF 

BOOKS,    PERIODICALS,   &c. 

IN    THE 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES. 

JANUARY  1892. 


Angell  (S.).  and  T.  Evans.     Sculptured  Metopes  in  Sicily.     Fol.     London.     1826. 
Aristotle    on    the   Constitution   of   Athens,   translated   by   E.    Poste.       p.     8vo. 

London.     1891. 
Bernoulli  (J.  J,).     Aphrodite  :  ein  Baustein   zur  Griechischen  Kunst  Mythologie. 

8vo.     Leipzig.     1873. 
Boetticher  (Adolf),     Die  Akropolis  von  Athen.     8vo.     Berlin.      1888. 

Olympia  :  das  Fest  und  Seine  Statte.     Roy.  8vo.     Berlin.      1886. 

Brondsted    (P.  0.).     Bronzes    of    Siris.     An    Archaeological    Essay.     Large    fol. 

London.      1836. 
Brunn  (H.).     Bildwerke  des  Parthenons  und  des  Theseion.   8vo.    Miinchen.    1874. 

Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Kunstler.     2  Vols.     8vo.     Stuttgart.     1889. 

Ueber  die  Sogenannte  Leukothea.     4to.     Miinchen.      1867. 

Cavallari  (S.).     Zur  Typographie  von  Syrakus  mit  eine  Karte.     8vo.    Giittingen. 

1845. 
Carnarvon  (Earl  of).     Reminiscences    of    Athens    and    Morea    with    Map.     8vo. 

London.     18G9. 
Cauer  (F.).  De  Fabulis  Graecis  ad  Roniam  conditam  pertinentibus.   Pamphlet.  8vo. 

Berolini.      1884. 
Cesnola  (A.  P.  di).     Salaminia  :  History  and  Antiquities  of  Salamis.     Roy.  8vo. 

London.      1882. 
Conze  (A.).     Reise  auf  den  Inseln  des  Thrakischen    Meeres.     4to.     Hannover. 

1860. 

Reise  auf  der  Insel  Lesbos.     4to.     Hannover.     1865. 

Creuzer  (F.).    Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Alten  Volker.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

8vo.     Leipzig  und  Darmstadt.      1819. 
Curtius  (E.).     De  Portubus  Athenarum.     Pamphlet.     8vo.     Halis.      1842. 
Inscriptiones     Atticae     nuper    repertae     duodecim.     Pamj)lilet.       8vo. 

Berolini.      1843. 


f'lirtius  (K.).      Anecilota  l)eli»l>ic:i.      4to.      JJcioliiii.      Itii'.i. 

Die  loiiier.     Hvo.     JJerlin.      1855. 

Attisclio  Stiidien.      I.  Pnyx  iiiul  StatUiiiaiier,     4t().     (lottingeii.      1802 

.    7  Kiirlcii  V.  Atli«ui  niit  Tt'xt.      Hvo.  mid  fol.      (lod.i.      1S(')8. 

-. (toscIi.  u.  Top.  Kleiiinsit'us.      4to.      JJciliu.      1S72. 

l>\er(L.).      Studies  of  the  <io(ls  in  (Jiet'ce.     (.'r.  8vo.      London.      181(1. 

(T.  If.).      Ancient  Athens.      Koy.  8vo.      London.      1873. 

I>ni;ind  (E.).      I>es  Antiqiiiti's le  Cabinet  de.     8vo.     Paris.      18:30. 

hll^in     ]M;u-l)l('s.      Report    of     Select     (Joiuniittee    of     Hou.se    of     1,'oiiniions.      4to. 

London.      1810. 
Kn<jelniajui  (K.).      I>c  lone.      Panipldet.      8vo.      Herolini.      1868. 
Fellows  (C).     Inscrilted  Monument  at  Xantlius.     8vo.     London.      1842. 
Koerster  (If.).      l>cr   Kaul)   uud  die   liuekkehr   der   Persephone.      S\ik      Stutt;,'ail 

1874. 
I'Vedericks  (K.).      Apollon  niit  deni  Lamm.      4to.      Lerlin.      1801. 
Friederichs    (Carl).        J^ie    Cipsabgiisse  Antiko    Lildwerke  in   liistori.scher   Folge 

erkUirt.     or.  8vo.      Berlin.      1885. 
Froehner  (W.).      INIelanges  d'E2)igraphie  d'Archeologie.      8vo.     Paris.      1873. 
Notice    de   la    Sculpture     Antique     du     3Ivi.see     National    dti    Louvre. 

P  Vol.     p.    8vo.     Paris.      1876. 
Furtwungler  (Adolf).     Der  Satyr  aus  Perj^'amon.     4to.     Berlin.      1880, 
Cell  (Sir  \V.).      Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea.      8vo.     Loudon.      1823. 
Horondas,  a  first  Eecension  by  \V.  G.  Rutherford.      8vo.     London.      18[!l. 
lleuzey  (L).      Le  Mont  Olympo.      1  Vol.      8vo.      Paris.      1860. 
Ileydemaim  (11-).     (Jriechi.sche  Vasenbilder.      Fol.      Berlin.      1870. 
Ilirschfeld  (C).      Tituli  Statuariorum  etc.      8vo.     lierolini.      1871. 

(J.).      Athena  nnd  Marsyas.      4to.      Berlin.      1880. 

llomoUe  (Th.).      Les  Pouilles  de  Delos.     4to.     Paris.      187i). 

Hopf  (C.).    De  Historiae  Ducatus  Athenien.sis  PontilMis.  Pamphlet.   8vo.   Bonnae. 

is.ji'. 
hiscriptiones  Regni  Bo.sj)liorani.      Ed.  B.  Latyschev.      4to.      Petropoli.      l8lMt. 
•  fahn  (Otto).      Epliesischen  Amazonen-Statueu.     8vo.     Pamphlet. 

Arch;ioloiri.><cln'  Beit  1  aire.      8vo.      Berlin.      1847. 

K<'knlu  (R.).      Balustrade  des  Temj>els  der  Athena.      8vo.      Leijizif:.      I80t.t. 

Die  Ciruppe  des  Kiinstlers  Menelaos.     4to.     Leipzig.      1870. 

De  Fabula  Meleagrea.     Panipldet.      8vo.      Berolini.     n.d. 

Antiken  P.ildwerke  ini  Theseion  zu  A  then.      8vo.      Leipzig.      1809. 

Koutoiirga  (M.  de).     Recherches  Crititpies  sur  I'llistoire  de  la  Grece.     4to.     180'.t 
Kiuger  (G.).      Charon  und  Thanatos.      Pam])hlet.      4lo.      Uerlin.      1800. 
Kuhnert  (E.).     De  (y'ura  Statuarum  apud  Graeco.^;.       Panipldet.      8vo.      Ijerolini 

1883. 
Linge(K.).      Das  Motiv  des  Aufgestutzteu  Fusses.      8vo.      I^i'ip/.ig.      1879. 
Leake  (Lieut. -Col.  W.  M.).     Topogi-aphy  of  Athens.      8vt).      Lnn(h)n.      1821. 

Peloponnesiaca.     Supjdement  to  Travels  in  Morea.    8vo.   London.    ]8iO. 

lie   Bas  (R.).      Voyn<,'e   .\rclii  njogirjue,    i)ub.   par  S.   Reinach.      Boy.   8vo.      Paris. 

1888. 


Muier  (II.  M.  (I.),  u.  (J.  \'\  Sclioiuanii.      \hv  Altisclie  Process.     2  Vols.     Post  8vo 

IJrllill.       ISS.'J— 7. 
MiKiUK.syiKj.      N.  S.      \'<.l.  XIX.      Pt.  1. 
Miillcr     (K.     (>.).        Kuiivtaivlianlo^'isc-lie       Wcrkc         \\<h.      1.--V.        Post     8vo 

Ik'jliii.      ls7:{. 

Kaiulbuch  dor  Arcliiiologio  tier  Kunst.      8v(>.      IsTS. 

]\Iiiller  ( lj.).      V.  IMt.^chl  — eine  Wi.ssensch.  Jiio^'.      Paiiiplilet.      8vo.    Pcrliu.   1878. 

.Mint' (\\  . ).     Tour  in  (!n-oce.      1'  Vols.      Post  8vo.      Kilinl>.      IHIL'. 

Mmr.iv    (A.    S.).      lli>tory  of    Greek    Sculjtture.        PoviM-il    «il.       'J    Vols.       Hvo. 

i.u.  (Ion.      i^W. 
Niwtoii  (('.  T.).     Travels  aiul    Discoveries  in  the  Levant,     ll   Vols.     Hvd.     London. 

ISO.'). 
Paton  (W.  K.)  and  K.  L.  llieks.      The  lnscri[>tions  of  Cos,  with  a  Map       Poy.  8vo. 

O.vfoid.      1891. 
Perrot  ((J.)  and  (!.  Chipiez.    llistoire  de  I'Art  daii'-  rAntifjuii''.    Tome  1 — 2.     Nos 

1  —  112.      8vo.     Paris,      188:5. 
Peterson  (E.).     Die  Kuii.'Nt  des  Plisidias.     8vo.     iJiilin.      1S7.'). 
Pittakys  (K.  S.).      L'AiK-ienue  Athenos.      8vo.      Atlien.-.      18;;5. 
Praktika.      1889.      8vo.      Atlien.'^.      1890. 
Puehsbein  (Otto).      Das  loui^clio  Oapitell.      4to.      JJerlin.      1887.      (47th  Proj.  zuni 

Winckehnannsffst.t ). 
Ilanisjiy  (Prof.  \V'.  M.).  Historical  Geograpliy  of  Asia  Minor.    Hvo.    London.    1890. 
llan<^abe    (A.     11.).       Litic'ratiue    Neo-Helleuique.       2     Vols.       Pamphlet.       8vo. 

Perlin.      1877. 
Keinach  (.Salomon).      Esquis.scs  Arclnologiques.     lioy.  8vo.      Paris.      1888. 
Hitter  (Dr.  J.).      De  Compositione  Titulorum  Christianorum  Se]iul.  in   Corp.  ln.se. 

Uraec.     Pam[)hlet.     4to.      Deroliui.      1877. 
Robert    (Carl).     Dild    und     Lied.     8vo.     Berlin.      1881.     (Part    v.    of    Philolog. 

Untersuchungen.) 
lloelil  (II.).     Schedae  Epigraphicae.      Pamphlet.      4to.     lieiolini.      187G. 
SabourolT.      La    Collection    Habouroff — Monuments    de    I'Art    C4rec,    publics    par 

Adolphe  Furtwaengler.     2  Vols.     fol.     lierlin.      1883. 
Stark  (C.  1>.).     Archatdogie  der  Kunst.     8vo.     Leipzig.      1880. 
Schocnborn.   Der  Ziig  Alexander's  durch  Lycieu.   Pamphlet.   4to.   Posen.    1848. 
Schreiber  (T.).     Die  Athena  Partheuos  des  Phidias.     Koy.  8vo.     Leipzig.      1883. 
SchuchardL     (Dr.     C).      Schliemann's     Excavations,     translated     by     E.     Sellers. 

Introduction  by  W.  Leaf.      8vo.      London.      1891. 
Sahultz  (Otto).     Die  Ortsgottheiten,  etc.     8vo.      Berlin.      1889. 
Smith  (W.),  W.  Wayte,  and  (.J.   E.  Marindin.     Dictionary   of   Greek  and   Boman 

Antitpiities.     3rd  ed.     Vol.  1.     8vo.     London.      189(t. 
Wedgewood  (J.).      Description  of  the  Portland  Vase.      4to.      London.      1790. 
Williams  (H.  W.).     Stdect  Views  in  Greece,  uith  Classical  Illustrations.      Vol.   I. 

Koy.  8vo.     London.      1829. 
Winckelmannsfeste  27'",  23"',  29*'",  47"',  48*^",  Programmes  :  viz. 

21.  Friedrichs  (K.).      Apollon  mit  dem  Lamm. 

23.   ■ Dei-  Doryphoros  des  Polyklet. 
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29.  Cuftius  (E.).     Die  Knieenden  Figuren  der  altgiiechischen  Kunst. 

47.  Puchstein  (O.).      Das  lonische  Capitell. 

48.  Hermann  (P.).     Das  Graberfeld  von  Marion  auf  Cypern.     4to.     Berlin. 

1861,  1863,  1869,  1867,  1888. 
Winkehnanu  (M.).     Histoire  de  I'Art  d' Antiquity  traduite  de  I'AUemand  par    M. 

Huber.     3  Vols.     4to.     Leipzig.     1781. 
VVolfius  (F.  A.).     Prolegomena  ad  Homerum.     2nd  ed.     p.  8vo.    Berolini.     1885. 


(l\)t  Smictn  for  tbc  ||r0motion  nf  DcKcnit  S^tubics 


SESSION    OF     1890-91. 


TiiK  First  Geni'.ral  Meetinc;  was  held  on  October  20th,  1890, 
Professor  Jcbb,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  the  sculptured  drum  from  Ephesus 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  is  commonly  interpreted 
as  relating  to  the  story  of  Alcestis.  He  tried  to  show  that  the  subject 
of  the  relief  is  the  making  and  sending  forth  of  Pandora  as  told  by  Hesiod. 
According  to  this  theory  Pandora  stands,  ready  to  depart,  between  Eros 
and  Hermes  (who  is  seen  conferring  on  her  the  gift  of  speech). 
HephtEstus  stands  on  the  left  of  the  scene.  On  the  right  a  goddess, 
perhaps  Peitho,  holds  out  a  necklace,  and  beyond  her  is  a  seated  figure 
of  Zeus.  The  writer  adduced  an  unpublished  vase  in  the  British  Museum 
to  support  his  argument  (/.//.  S.,  vol.  xi.  p.  278).  Miss  Harrison  said 
the  suggested  interpretation  was  interesting,  but  doubted  if  it  could  be 
accepted  as  final.  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bent  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  tesearches  in  Cilicia, 
and  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  epigraphical  material,  the  paper  on 
the  district  of  Olba  would  not  be  ready  for  the  next  issue  of  the  }Icllciiic 
Journal.  He  described  first  of  all  the  coast  towns  of  the  district,  Augusta 
Sebaste,  Corycos,  and  a  third  town  Korasios,  which  he  has  identified  as  the 
pseudo-Coracesium  of  Stephanus  liyzantius.  He  then  proceeded  to 
describe  his  identification  of  the  Corycian  cave  by  means  of  inscriptions 
and  the  long  list  of  Cilician  names,  160  in  all,  which  he  found  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  over  the  cave.     He  then  spoke  of  the  adjoining 
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cave,  only  alluded  t<»  l)y  romponius  Mela  as  Typhonia,  and  a  third  cave, 
on  the  lip  of  which  was  a  fortress  with  an  inscription  on  it  stating  that  it 
was  built  under  the  priest-king  Tcucer,  in  honour  of  the  Olbian  Jove,  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  Pleistarchos  of  Olba.  Mr.  licnt  gave  an  account 
of  several  cave-temples  of  Hermes  which  he  found  in  this  district,  and 
associated  them  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and 
Corycos,  which  Oppian  calls  the  city  of  Hermes.  Mr.  Hent  then  described 
his  exploration  of  the  gorge  of  the  Lamas  river,  with  its  numerous  rock 
fortresses,  each  with  its  own  particular  symbol,  and  evidently  the  eyries  of 
the  Cilician  pirates.  Then  an  account  was  given  of  the  discovery  of  the 
capital  of  Olba  it.self,  at  a  spot  called  Oura,  up  in  the  mountains,  and  its 
identification  from  an  inscription  on  the  aqueduct.  Mr.  Hent  described  the 
great  temple  of  the  Olbian  Jove,  where  the  priest-kings  mentioned  by 
Strabo  held  their  court,  and  other  ruins  still  standing  in  this  city  in  the 
Taurus.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bent  described  his  identification  (jf  the  ruins  of 
Houdroum  on  the  Cilician  plain  with  Hieropoli.s-Castabala,  the  last  place 
where  Alexander  the  Great  halted  before  the  battle  of  Issos  (/.  H.  S., 
vol.  xi.  p.  231). 

Mr.  Hogarth,  who  had  recently  been  partly  over  the  same  ground  with 
Professor  Ramsay,  bore  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Bent's 
researches,  though  differing  from  some  of  his  conclusions.  The  whole 
district,  and  especially  the  city  of  Olba,  were,  in  his  opinion,  of  unique 
interest. 

Sir  Charles  Newton  also  commented  on  the  paper. 

Tni:  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  on  February  23rd,  1891, 
Professor  P.  Gardner,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  a  paper  on  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Schliemann, 
dwelling  much  on  the  sterling  character  of  the  man,  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  triumph  over  difficulties,  and  arguing  that,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  his  theories,  Schliemann's  discoveries  had  revealed  for  the 
first  time  a  new  world.  Without  the  labours  of  his  spade  we  should  have 
had  no  true  idea  of  the  prehistoric  age  of  Greece.  (The  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  Macmillmi  s  Magazine,  April,  1891.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz  read  a  paper  on  the  north  doorway  of  the 
Erechtheum.  This  doorway  had  generally  been  accepted  as  contemporary 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  Recent  investigations,  however,  had  led 
Mr.  Schultz  to  think  that  the  doorway  as  it  now  .stands  is  not  part  of  the 
original  structure  at  all  ;  that  the  thin  inner  jamb  linings  arc  (jf  Christian 
times,  the  main  jambs  f)f  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  date  of  the 
building,  but  not  C()ntcini)orary,  and  the  lintel  brackets  and  cornice  still 
later  in.sertions.  lie  argued  that  the  original  lintel  was  probably  of  a 
plainer  nature,  aiul  of  a  depth  of  two  courses  of  the  wall-face  ;  and  he 
alluded  to  a  curious  notched  stone  to  the  west  of  the  present  lintel  as  likely 
to  have  been  one  end  of  this  still   in    position.      He   thought   the  original 


door-jambs  were  thinner  niarl)lc  casint^s,  in  two  i)ii:cc.s  in  lici;;lu,  an<.l 
probably  identical  with  the  four  0vpai  c»r  the  inscription,  which  fit  the 
openin;^  exacti)-.  I'he  orii^inal  hntel  havinii^  l)ecn  dainaijjed,  it  was  cut  outi 
IcavitiL^,  however,  the  ends  in.  and  tlie  present  heav)'  door  jambs  were  inserted 
to  support  a  second  hntel,  which  was  a<^ain  broken,  and  Ljave  place  in  its 
turn  to  the  one  which  now  exists.  At  the  time  of  tlic  insertion  of  the  last 
lintel  brackets  wereatlded  to  each  side  antl  a  cornice  inserted  above,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  lioles,  which  cannot  be  easily  seen  from  below,  were  cut  in 
the  wall  stones  over  to  take  the  beams  necessary  for  their  temporarj- 
support.  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  carv  inj^  of  the  same  ornaments 
on  the  jambs  and  lintel  implies  clearly  that  the  latter  must  be  of  later  time, 
and  the  workman.ship  of  the  cornice  shows  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
contemporary  Erechtheum  work,  but  rather  that  of  a  later  period.  Last  of 
all,  the  thin  inner  linini;s  were  put  in  in  order  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
the  damage  done  at  some  later  time  to  the  present  main  lintel  {J.  If.  S., 
vol.  xii.  p.  i). 

TiiK  TiiiRi)  Gi:\F.kAL  Meetinc  was  hcUl  on  April  13th,  1891,  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :  "  On  some  Small  Reliefs  in  I^onc 
preserved  at  Dimitzana  and  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sparta,"  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Richards.  On  them  arc  represented  two  warriors  and  a  lady, 
possibly  the  Dioscuri  and  Helen.  They  arc  executed  in  a  very  rude  and 
very  early  style,  not  unlike  that  shown  on  early  Spartan  s^e/(S  {/.  //.  S., 
vol.  xii.  p.  41). 

"On  Cecrops,"  by  Miss  J.  Harrison.  The  writer  pointed  out  that 
Ercchthcus  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  double  of  Poseidon,  and  tried 
to  show  that  Cecrops  must  in  similar  fashion  be  regarded  as  representing 
a  very  early  local  form  of  Zeus,  the  serpent  tail  showing  connection  with 
the  soil.  The  evidence  brought  forward  was  derived  in  part  from  the 
recently  discovered  archaic  Athenian  pediment,  in  which  Cecrops  is  repre- 
.sented  as  present  at  the  contest  of  Heracles  and  Triton,  holding  in  his  hand 
an  eagle,  the  attribute  of  Zeus,  an  attribute  which  is  replaced  on  later 
monuments  by  the  olive  bough.  The  writer  also  pointed  out  that  the  three 
daughters  of  Cecrops  were  closely  paralleled  by  the  Charites,  the  three 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eurynomc,  who  in  her  Arcadian  temple  was  repre- 
sented as  of  semi-human  form.  Probably  a  Cecropian  Zeus  occupied  the 
Acropolis  hill  of  Athens  before  he  was  dispos.sessed  by  Athena  and  sank 
into  the  position  of  a  demi-god  (/.  //.  S.,  vol.  xii.  p.  35OJ. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Nicolaides,  of  Athens.  In  it  the  writer  attacked 
certain  views  as  to  Athenian  topography  originated  by  Dr.  Dorpfcld  and 
adopted  by  Miss  Harrison  in  her  recent  work,  especially  as  to  the  position 
of  the  spring  Callirhoe,  the  identification  of  the  Eridanus,  and  the  ancient 
notices  of  the  Erechtheum. 

Miss  Harrison  briefly  replied. 
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The  Annual  Mkkting  was  held  on  June  22nd.  1.S91,  Professor 
Jcbb,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretar)-  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  : — 

There  is  not  much  that  calls  for  special  comment  in  the  progress  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  Two  Parts  of  the  Journal  have  been 
published  as  usual,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  good  articles  in  various 
departments  of  Hellenic  study.  The  General  Meetings  have  been  as  well 
attended  as  in  previous  years,  and  interesting  communications  have  been 
made  and  discussed. 

The  British  School  at  Athens  has  again  had  a  successful  season,  its 
chief  work  having  been  the  continuation  of  the  important  excavations  at 
Megalopolis,  which  have  excited  so  much  interest  from  the  light  they  have 
thrown  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  Greek  theatre.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  final  results  of  the  excavation  may  be  published  in  the  next  volume 
of  the  Journal  oj  Hellenic  Studies.  While  the  School  is  doing  work  of 
this  kind,  besides  giving  its  students  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  various 
branches  of  Greek  archaeology  in  Athens  itself,  the  Council  feel  confident 
of  receiving  the  approval  of  members  for  the  renewal  last  autumn  for  a 
term  of  three  years  of  the  grant  of  i^ioo  which  has  been  made  annually 
to  the  School  since  it  was  opened. 

The  only  other  enterprise  in  which  the  Society  has  been  called  upon  to 
assist  during  the  past  year,  is  that  exploration  of  Asia  Minor,  which  has 
so  long  and  so  honourably  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Professor  W. 
M.  Ramsay.  Towards  the  expenses  of  a  new  expedition,  upon  which 
Professor  Ramsay  started  early  in  May,  and  was  followed  a  month  later 
by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  the  Council  have  thought 
it  right  to  contribute  the  sum  of  ;^5o.  Unhappily  Professor  Ramsay  has 
been  struck  down  by  fever  and  obliged  to  return  to  England.  But  his 
companions  will  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  programme  of  research, 
mainly  in  the  region  of  the  Anti-taurus. 

In  the  course  of  last  autumn  it  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  Council 
that  the  Society  should  undertake  the  collection  and  management  of  a 
scries  of  lantern  slides  in  Greek  archeology  which  might  be  lent  to  those 
lecturing  on  the  subject.  The  proposal  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  Mr.  H.  Babington 
Smith,  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  and  Miss  Harrison  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  .scheme  in  detail.  It  has  naturally  taken  time  to  communicate  with 
the  owners  of  slides  and  to  collect  and  classify  those  contributed,  but  the 
matter  is  now  .so  far  advanced  that  the  collection  will  become  almost  im- 
mediately available  for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Grateful  acknow- 
ledgment is  due  to  the  following  members  who  have  generously 
contributed  slides  to  the  collection,  viz.  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  Mr.  Louis 
Dyer,  Mr.  Elsey  Smith,  Mr.  J.  S.  Furley,  Professor  Gardner,  Mr.  Talfourd 


Ely,  and  Mr.  Walter  Leaf.  The  collection  already  amounts  to  some  400 
slides,  of  which  nearly  300  have  been  contributed  by  Miss  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Dyer.  The  conditions  under  which  the  shdes  arc  to  be  lent  have 
already  been  stated  in  a  circular  which  was  issued  to  members  with  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal.  The  collection  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  it  is  to  the  Sub-Librarian  at  22  Albemarle  Street 
that  all  applications  for  slides  should   be  addressed. 

The  Council  have  to  announce  with  much  regret  that  owinir  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  rent  of  the  premises  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  consequent  on 
the  falling-in  of  the  old  lease,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  found  itseli 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  sum  payable  by  the  Hellenic  Society 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  small  room,  occupied  by  the  Library,  and  the 
right  of  meeting  in  the  two  larger  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  from  ;^30  to  £,^0 
per  annum.  The  Council  did  not  agree  to  this  increase  of  liability  with- 
out full  consideration,  but  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prospect  01 
finding  as  good  accommodation  in  as  convenient  a  situation  for  a  lower 
rent  was  very  doubtful,  while  there  were  obvious  objections  to  moving 
from  the  quarters  which  the  Society  had  always  occupied. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  show  ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  of 
;^898,  as  compared  with  ;^746  during  the  financial  year  1889-90.  The 
subscriptions  show  an  increase  of  iJ^53,  and  the  receipts  from  Libraries 
and  for  back  volumes  an  increase  of  ^^23.  The  receipts  from  Life  Sub- 
scriptions show  an  increase  of  ;^32,  and  in  respect  of  arrears  the  increase 
has  been  ^^13.  The  receipts  from  dividends  are  slightly  increased,  owing 
to  a  further  sum  of  £\6  having  been  invested  since  the  last  balance-sheet 
was  made  up.  Life  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ;^32  have  come  in 
since  the  date  of  this  investment.  The  advance  made  some  years  ago  to- 
wards the  cost  of  reproducing  the  Laurentian  MS.  of  Sophocles  was 
entirely  repaid  during  the  past  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1']  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  this  undertaking. 

In  the  matter  of  ordinary  expenditure,  stationery,  postage,  and  sundry 
printing  show  an  increase  of  £^.  The  cost  of  the  Journal  exhibits  an 
increase  of  £d^%  being  ^440  as  compared  with  i^397  during  the  preceding 
financial  year.  The  difference  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  year  1889-90,  the  Jojirnal  was  published  in  one  Volume  instead  of  in 
two  Parts,  which  diminishes  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  total  ordinary 
expenditure  has  therefore  been  ;;^598  as  against  ^536.  The  financial  year, 
which  began  with  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of  ^^150  19^'.  od.,  closes  with  an 
effective  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  ^^^254  \2s.  od.  This  balance 
remains  after  making  allowance  for  the  grant  of  ^100  to  the  School  at 
Athens  and  of  ^^"50  to  the  Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund.  There  were 
on  31st  May  arrears  amounting  to  ^^^165,  of  which  ;^20  have  been  since 
received.  The  analysis  of  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  appended. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  49  Members  have  been  elected.     On 
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the  other  hand  by  death  or  resignation  the  Society  has  lost  28,  showing 
a  net  increase  of  21.  The  present  total  of  Members  (including  20 
Honorar)'  Members),  is  693.  To  the.  Subscribers  8  Libraries  have  been 
added,  bringing  the  total  to  101. 

On  the  whole,  the  Council  feel  that  the  Society  may  fairly  congratulate 
itself  upon  the  progress  made  since  the  last  Report.  Good  work  has  been 
done,  as  many  new  members  have  been  elected  as  in  any  recent  year,  and 
in  spite  of  losses  by  death  and  resignation,  the  total  of  members  shows  a 
substantial  increase.  Nor  is  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  at  all  less 
satisfactory.  It  only  remains  to  express  the  hope  that  the  number  of 
inembers  will  continue  to  grow,  and  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  will  use  their  influence  to  that  end. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Professor  Jebb  delivered  the 
following  address  : — 

It  is  the  custom  that,  at  this  Annual  Meeting,  reference  should  be  made 
to  some  of  the  more  noteworth}-  incidents  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  Hellenic  studies  during  the  year.  The  account  can  make  no  attempt  to 
be  .systematic  or  exhaustive  ;  its  aim  is  rather  to  bring  a  few  salient  points 
into  a  single  view. 

The  first  place  in  such  a  survey  is  due  to  the  exploration  of  ancient 
sites,  whether  the  work  has  been  actually  performed  within  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  has  first  been  published  during  that  period.  To  begin 
with  Greece  Proper  ; — in  Attica,  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  regions  are 
those  which  have  furni.shed  the  principal  results.  At  Rhamnus,  on  the 
north-east  coast,  the  Athenian  Society  of  Archaeology  has  been  clearing  the 
precincts  of  the  two  temples.  The  larger  of  these  was  sacred  to  Nemesis  ; 
it  has  now  been  shown  that  the  smaller  was  a  temple  of  Themis,  as  had 
long  ago  been  conjectured,  from  the  fact  that  a  marble  thronos,  dedicated 
to  her,  had  been  found  there  (Leake,  Demi  2,  10).  At  Marathon  the 
famous  mound  has  been  further  explored,  and  the  traditional  view,  that  it 
was  the  tomb  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle,  has  been  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  vases  belonging  to  that  period.  At 
Velanideza,  on  the  east  coast,  and  at  some  other  places,  prehistoric  tumuli 
have  been  found.  In  Athens  the  principal  work  has  consisted  in  exca- 
vating the  greater  part  of  a  large  Roman  stoa,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  near  the  Tower  of  the  Winds. 

In  Euboea,  members  of  the  American  School  have  been  working  al 
Erctria.  An  interesting  theatre  has  been  laid  bare  ;  among  other  dis- 
coveries are  a  stoa,  and  several  tombs.  One  of  these  is  the  tomb  which 
Dr.  Waldstein  conjectures  to  have  been  the  family  grave  of  Aristotle. 
The  belief  rests  partly  on  an  inscription,  which,  as  restored,  contains  the 
name  'AJpiaroTeX-ov,  partly  on  some  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  viz.,  a  pen 
and  two  styli  of   silver,   and  a  statuette,   which    seems  to   be  that  of  a 
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philosopher,     ("halcis,  where  Ari.st(»tlc  spcnl   his    last  days,  is   only  a    few 
miles  distant. 

In  the  Peloponnesus  the  centre  of  interest  has  been  Megalopolis,  where 
members  of  the  Jirilish  Seho(jl  have  continued  their  work.  The  excavation 
of  the  theatre  has  now  been  completed,  layin;^^  bare  the  orchestra,  the  scats 
(so  far  as  preserved;,  the  parodi,  the  .scene-buildings,  and  the  part  of  the  stoa 
immediately  adjoining;.  It  now  api)ears  that  the  restoration  suggested  in 
\.\\Q  Jouiii.  Ihilcii.  Stud,  of  i.Scjo  must  be  modified  in  .some  respects.  The 
raised  stage  which  thai  lestc^ation  sui)posed  was  a  stage  to  which  a  flight 
of  six  steps  led  ui)  from  the  orchestra.  The  three  lower  rows  of  these 
steps  exist  ;  the  three  U[)per  rows  were  conjecturally  restored.  But  it  has 
now  been  shown  that  the  three  lower  rows,  whether  added  in  the  fourth 
century  or  later,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  three  upper  rows,  which  had  been  conjecturally  restored, 
have  been  found.  Thus  the  fact  remains  that  the  level  of  the  orchestra 
was  lower  than  the  top  of  the  steps.  This  justifies  the  English  excavators 
in  still  holding  that  they  are  right  on  the  main  point,  viz.,  that  there  was 
a  laiscd  stage  in  the  fourth  century,  though  it  was  not  so  high  as  they  first 
supposed.  Their  view  is  not  affected  by  another  detail  in  which  their 
former  restoration  has  to  be  corrected.  The  wall  which  they  believed  to 
have  been  the  back-wall  of  the  stage, — containing  the  thresholds  of  three 
doors, — is  found  to  be  of  later  construction.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Dorpfcld's 
view,  that  the  topmost  step  once  supported  columns,  the  explorers  hold 
that  the  evidence  is  not  strong  ;  but  they  wish  to  await  technical  advice. 
Even  if  c(jlumns  had  stood  there,  however,  the  existence  of  a  raised  stage 
would  not  be  disproved  ;  the  difference  of  levels  would  remain  unchanged. 
The  explorers  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  architect  next  autumn  ; 
with  his  aid,  they  propose  to  weigh  the  whole  evidence,  and  to  embody  it 
in  their  final  publication.  Meanwhile  they  reasonably  ask  that  judgment 
may  be  suspended.  It  remains  to  ob.serve  that  the  work  at  Megalopolis 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  theatre.  On  the  opposite,  or  northern,  side  of 
the  river  Helisson,  the  Stoa  Philippeios,  which  bounded  the  Agora  on  the 
north,  has  been  identified,  and  its  plan  has  been  determined.  Another 
building,  which  almo.st  certainly  enclo.sed  the  temenos  of  Zeus  Soter,  has 
been  completely  cleared.  The  explorers  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the 
progress  which  they  have  made  in  their  difficult  and  important  task.  It 
has  been  carried  on  from  the  first  by  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner  and  Mr.  \V. 
Loring,  who  were  subsequently  joined  by  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Milne. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Asia  Minor.  T\\c  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
vol.  xi.  No.  2,  (Oct.  1890,)  contains  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent's  interesting 
account  of  '  Recent  Discoveries  in  Eastern  Cilicia.'  Among  the  sites 
identified  by  him  is  that  of  Hieropolis-Castabala,  with  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Perasia.  He  also  copied  a  large  number  of  inscriptions. 
Mention  is  due  likewise  to  the  expedition  of  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  with 
Messrs.  Hogarth  and  Headlam,  into  Pisidia,   Isauria,  and  Cappadocia, — 


supplementing  Mr.  Bent's  work  in  the  Kalykadnos  valley,  and  carrying  on 
new  and  important  researches  in  the  region  of  the  Anti-taurus.  Here  we 
may  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  work  of  the  Austrian  Expedition 
in  Asia  Minor  is  prospering.  The  first  fruits  of  it  have  appeared  in  vol.  i. 
of  Lanckoronski's  splendid  publication,  '  Lcs  Villes  de  la  Pamphylie  et  de 
la  Pisidie.'  It  has  been  announced  that  Prince  John  of  Liechtenstein  has 
offered  to  the  Academy  at  Vienna  an  annual  sum  of  5000  florins  for  fi\e 
years,  in  aid  of  these  researches. 

At  Salamis  in  Cyprus  the  English  Committee  have  continued  their 
excavations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Tubbs.  Among 
the  objects  found  has  been  a  scries  of  terra-cotta  statuettes,  with  draper}- 
painted  in  imitation  of  elaborate  embroidery.  We  may  recall  the  fact  that 
two  natives  of  Cyprus,  Acesas  and  his  son  Helicon,  are  recorded  as  having 
excelled  in  the  art  of  embroidery  (Athenacus,  p.  48  B). 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  mention  is  due  to  Mr.  P"lindcrs  Pctric's 
discoveries  at  Kahun  and  elsewhere,  showing  that  the  earliest  geometrical 
pottery,  of  the  Mycenae  t}'pe,  occurs  in  Egypt  as  early  as«i400  P..C.,  and  is 
followed,  about  1 100  B.C.,  by  the  beginning  of  natural  designs.  Mr.  I'etrie's 
summary  of  these  discoveries  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies 
for  October  last.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  European  civilisation, 
little  indebted  to  Asiatic  lands,  may  have  arisen  before  2000  B.C.  Such 
are  some  of  the  more  notable  points  in  the  record  of  exploration  during 
the  year. 

AVith  respect  to  the  literature  of  Hellenic  Studies  for  the  same 
period,  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  a  few  characteristic  features.  P^irst  we 
may  notice  some  great  works  directly  illustrative  of  archaeology.  Such 
are,  the  first  volume  of  the  Berlin  Corpus  of  Sarcophagi  Reliefs :  the  first 
instalment  of  the  Sidon  Sarcophagi,  by  Hamdi  Pasha  and  Th.  Rcinach  : 
the  Grave-Reliefs  published  by  the  Vienna  Academy :  Furtwiingler's 
Olympian  Bronzes  (vol.  iv.  of  the  official  publication).  In  a  kindred 
province,  we  have  had  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay's  '  Historical  Geography  of 
Asia  Minor,'  published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :  also  Humann 
and  Puchstein's  '  Rei.sen  in  Klcin-Asien  und  Nord  Syrien.'  In  other 
departments  of  literature,  no  event  has  excited  so  much  interest  as  the 
publication  by  the  Briti.sh  Museum,  from  the  newly-found  papyrus,  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Those  who  have  seen  either 
the  papyrus  itself  or  the  Autotype  Facsimile  can  best  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  who  transcribed  and 
edited  the  text.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  work,  as  has  been 
cordially  recognised  on  the  Continent,  and  by  competent  opinion  at  home. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  Aristotle's  authorship  has  already  been 
questioned  ;  but  thus  much,  at  least,  is  certain  ;  this  is  the  treatise  which 
passed  in  antiquity  as  his  ;  and  it  was  written  either  in  his  life-time  or  soon 
after  his  death.  It  will  be  long,  perhaps,  before  all  the  questions  which  the 
book  raises  will  have  been  sifted  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  valuable  addition 
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to  our  knowledge  of  an  important  period.  Another  volume,  shortly  to  be 
published  by  the  Museum,  will  contain  other  texts  from  new  papyri, — 
including  seven  poems  by  the  iambograph  llerodas;  part  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  oration,  perhaps  by  Hypcrcides  ;  a  grammatical  treatise  ascribed 
to  Tryphon  ;  and  collations  of  papyrus  MSS.  of  Isocrates'  De  Pace,  parts  of 
the  Iliad,  etc.  When  we  remember  that  fragments  of  Plato  and 
Euripides  are  to  be  added  to  the  newly-found  texts,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
range  of  literature  over  which  new  light  may  be  looked  for  from  new 
papyri  is  a  wide  one  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  too  sanguine  to  hope  that 
Egypt  may  have  more  such  gifts  in  store  for  us.  At  any  rate,  the  experience 
of  the  year  agreeably  reminds  us  that  this  generation  can  still  feel  a  ripple 
of  excitement  at  the  discovery  of  a  new  Greek  classic, — .such  a  ripple  as 
a  similar  occurrence  might  have  sent  through  the  Italy  of  Petrarch. 

Ikit  these  are  not  the  only  literary  discoveries  which  have  been  published 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  Mr.  W.  Loring  has  edited,  in  our  Journal 
the  new  portion  of  the  Pxlict  of  Diocletian,  in  a  Greek  version,  found  on  a 
stone  at  Megalopolis.  The  date  of  the  edict  was  301  A.u. :  its  object  was 
to  fix  the  maxiinuni  prices  for  various  commodities.  The  prices  are 
reckoned  in  the  copper  denarius,  worth  about  \  of  our  penny.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  new  fragment  consists  in  the  proof  that  gold — ^of  which 
copper  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  merely  the  token — was  then  extremely 
dear :  i.e.,  the  value  of  gold,  relatively  to  commodities,  was  extremely  high. 
Another  point  of  interest  consists  in  the  local  epithets  given  to  com- 
modities,— showing  whence  they  came.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloak  is  called 
a  ^ipo<i  Bperavvt/co?.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  epithet  may  mean 
'  Bruttian  '  ;  but  if  it  means  '  British,'  then  this  is  probably  the  earliest 
reference  to  an  exportation  of  wool  or  woollen  stuffs  from  Britain. 

Another  remarkable  discovery,  published  this  year,  is  as  yet,  perhaps, 
less  widely  known.  During  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  Athens — 
probably  at  his  first  visit,  in  123 — 126  A.D. — an  Athenian  philosopher 
named  Aristides  addressed  to  him  an  eloquent  Apology  for  Christianity. 
The  fact  is  noticed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  but  the  Apology  itself  was 
not  extant.  In  1889  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  and  now  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  at  Haverford 
College,  Pennsylvania,  found  a  Syriac  translation  of  this  Apology  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  He  transcribed  it,  and  prepared 
to  edit  it,  with  notes  and  an  English  version.  The  proof-sheets  of  the 
English  version  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  P'^ellow  of  Christ's 
College.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Robinson  happened  to  be  reading,  in  the 
Latin  version,  that  once-famous  romance,  the  '  Life  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat.'  Josaphat,  the  son  of  an  Eastern  king  who  persecutes  the 
Christians,  is  converted  by  the  monk  Barlaam  ;  the  king  his  father  there- 
upon lays  a  plot  for  re-converting  him  :  an  old  man  named  Nachor,  a  good 
actor,  shall  personate  the  monk  Barlaam, — shall  make  a  pretended  defence 
of  Christianity, — and  shall  be  publicly  confuted  by  the  Pagan  advocates. 
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Hut.  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrives,  the  utterance  of  \achor,  Hkc  that  of 
Ixilaam.  is  miraculously  overruled  ;  he  deli\ers  an  yXpdlo;^)' ffir  Christianit\- 
which  C(»n\inces  his  pai^^an  hearers.  This  .stor)-  wa>  oriL;"inall\-  written  in 
Greek,  probably  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  A.I  >.  :  the  Greek-  text  was 
first  printed  1j\-  lioissonade,  in  his  Anccduta,  \-ol.  'w.  ^I'aris,  1X32).  in 
reading  the  Latin  \-ersion  of  this  stor)-,  Mr.  Kobinson  sutldenh-  came  on 
somethini^f  which  reminded  him  of  Aristides,  whom  he  had  just  been 
reading  in  the  l^nglish  versifjn  from  the  Syriac.  He  turned  to  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Life.  A  comparison  with  the  Striae  versif)n  of  /Xristides  then 
showed  that  the  speech  which  tin;  author  of  Harlaam  and  Josaphat  had 
put  into  the  mouth  (jf  Nachor  must  be,  at  least  in  substance,  the  original 
Greek  text  of  the  long-lo>t  Apolog\-.  W'c  see  at  once  how  the  author  of 
the  romance  came  to  think  of  his  ICastern  king  ;  he  suited  his  plot  Vo  the 
Apology  which  he  wished  to  frame  in  it,  and  which  was  addressed  to  an 
emperor.  It  ma\-  be  mentioned  that  the  reco\'ered  Apolfjg\\  which  cannot 
be  later  than  1  > :;  .\.l)..  cont.ains  a  distinct  allusit)n  to  a  written  (ios[)el. 
Adolf  llarnack  justly  calls  this  'a  brilliant  disco\'er\.'  It  may  serve  tfj 
remind  Us  that  the  Christian — we  might  add,  the  Jewish — regicMis  of  Greek- 
literature  still  offer  a  comparatively  fresh  field  to  research.  That  fact  is 
exemplified  b\-  another  recent  (jreck  bo(jk.  The  so-called  Psalms  of 
Solomon  are  believed  to  ha\e  been  written  b\-  a  Pharisee  of  Jerusalem 
about  70 — 40  j;.(  .  ;  the\' were  translated  into  (jreek  at  some  time  before 
40  A.l).  A  \er)-  complete  edition  of  this  Greek  \ersion  has  latel}-  been 
published  by  Prof.  Rylc  and  Mr.  M.  R.  James.  Students  of  Roman  history 
will  find  in  one  of  those  Psalms  the  cr\'  with  which  Judaea  greeted  the 
tidings  of  Pompcy's  death. 

Among  other  works,  bearing  on  Hellenic  studies,  which  the  year  has 
produced,  there  is  one  which  stands  conspicuous,  alike  b}-  the  great  scale 
on  which  it  is  plamied,  and  b\'  the  author's  reputation.  Mr.  h'reeman  has 
given  us  the  first  two  volumes  (jf  his  .Sicil\',  carrying  the  stor\-  down  to  the 
beginning  of  Athenian  intervention  (433  i!.(  .).  The  narrative  will  be 
continued,  he  hopes,  to  a  point  not  earlier  than  the  death  of  the  great 
Sicilian  Emperor,  Frederick  H..  in  1250  AD.  Xo  pre\  ious  writer  has 
essayed  to  tell  the  story  of  Luropc's  central  island,  '  the  meeting-place  of 
the  nations.'  as  a  whole  ;  nor  has  an\-.  iM-ol)abl\-,  bei  n  so  well  C]ualified  t(; 
relate  alike  the  strife  of  Phoenicians  with  (ireeks.  and  the  strife  of  Sar.icens 
with  Normans.  This  year  has  .seen  also  the  completion  of  a  work  which 
may  fitl\-  receive  mention  here,  both  on  .lecoimt  of  the  labours  which  have 
conspired  to  prothice  it,  and  on  account  of  the  wide  interest  which  it 
pos.scs.ses  for  \arious  clas.ses  of  stuilents,- — I  nuan  the  third  edition  of 
I))'.  William  Smith's  '  JJictionar)-  of  (jrc-ek-  and  koiiian  Antitjuities,'  edited 
in  the  first  \ohiiii<-  b>-  Mr.  \\  ayte,  and  in  tlu-  .siitmd  l)y  Mr.  Marindin. 
I*'eirt)-three  )ears  have  elapsed  since  the  last  preceding  edition, — the 
second, — appeared  in  1848.  i\o  one  who  lemcmbers  how  fruitful  this  long 
interval  has  been  in  fresh  materials  of  e\er)'  kind  ean  wonder  that  the  new 


issue  is  alnicxst  ii  new  book.  Scarcely  twenty  articles  remain  as  they  stood  ; 
two-thirds  have  been  larijcly  altered,  and  one-third  has  been  entirely  rc- 
w  rittcn.  One  more  work  must  be  named,  which  has  just  come  forth  at 
Le)'den, — an  additi(jn,  almost  unique  in  its  kind,  to  that  instructive  and 
stimulating  branch  of  sch(jlarly  literature,  the  biographical  memorials  of 
illustrious  scholars.  It  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Cobet  from 
Italy  between  November,  1840,  and  July,  1845, — his  own  account  of  the 
studies  which  were  making  him  what  he  became.  The  great  Dutchman 
relates  with  gusto  a  remark  which  a  German  friend  of  his  overheard  from  a 
[)erson  of  another  nationality  :  'Those  dreadful  Germans  actually  work  for 
the  love  of  working  ! ' 

The  obituary  record  of  this  year  includes  the  names  of  several  members 
whose  loss  we  deplore.  Among  the.sc  are  Dean  Church,  whom  this  Society 
had  the  honour  to  number  among  its  Vice-Presidents ;  Archbishop 
Thomson  ;  Cancel  Tiddon  ;  Sir  Robert  T'owler,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Socict)'  from  its  foundation  ;  Samuel  Savage  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  Secretary 
of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  a  .scholar  of  rare  accomplishments, 
of  untiring  industry,  and  of  most  genial  disposition  ;  Anthony  Rich,  the 
well-known  author  of  an  excellent  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ;  and  Dr. 
Henry  Schliemann,  whose  brilliant  and  indefatigable  services  had  won  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  archaeologists  throughout  the  world. 

In  concluding  this  retrospect,  nccessaril)'  a  very  slight  and  incomplete 
one,  I  may  remind  )OU  that  this  year  is  memorable  for  something  more 
than  the  additions  which  it  has  made  to  the  record  of  achievement.  It  has 
also  determined  the  destiny  of  a  great  future  enterprise, — one  to  which 
scholars  in  all  countries  have  long  looked  forward  with  exceptional 
interest.  No  response  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  days  when  the  fate  of 
some  national  undertaking  might  hang  upon  his  utterance,  could  easily 
have  been  awaited  with  more  suspense  than  that  which  the  archaeological 
world  had  latel)'  felt,  while  waiting  to  .see  what  nation  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  exploring  Del[)hi.  W'c  in  this  country  should  have  felt  a  natural 
satisfaction  if,  as  seemed  atone  time  possible,  that  task  had  been  committed 
to  the  competent  hands  of  our  kinsmen.  But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  and  thc)-, 
like  ourselves,  will,  we  may  be  .sure,  cordially  rccogni.se  the  worthiness  of 
their  successful  competitors,  the  French.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a  certain  hist(jrical  fitness  in  the  award  of  this  privilege  to  the  nation, 
which  was  thc  first  to  establish  a  regular  School  of  Archaeology  on 
1  lellenic  soil  ;  and  to  whose  archaeologists,  we  may  add,  Delphi  is  not  new 
ground.  We  offer  to  thc  I'^ench  our  congratulations  and  our  best  wishes 
in  thc  full  confidence  that  their  execution  of  this  momentous  task  will  be 
marked  by  all  thcjsc  admirable  (qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
in  their  best  work,  and  which  recently  distinguished,  in  .so  eminent  a  degree, 
their  exploration  of  Delos. 

The  report  was  ad(j[>tccl. 
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Mr.  E.  Gardner,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  spoke  of  the 
great  debt  that  the  School  owed  to  the  Hellenic  Society,  and  made  some  re- 
ference to  the  excavations  at  Megalopolis,  asking  his  hearers  to  suspend 
judgment  until  the  results  were  finally  published.  Professor  Jebb  was  re- 
elected President ;  Mr.  Colvin,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Professor  Gardner,  Sir 
W.  Gregory,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman, 
Sir  C.  Newton,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Professor  Sayce,  Mr.  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  and  Professor  Tyrrell,  were  elected  or  re- 
elected Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  L.  Dyer,  Mr.  R.  Ellis,  Dr.  P>eshfield,  Miss  J. 
Harrison,  Mr.  W.  R.  Paton,  and  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
were  elected  to  vacancies  on  the  Council. 


THE  NORTH  DOORWAY  OF  THE  ERECHTHEUM. 
[Plates  I.— III.] 

While  engaged  recently  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  architectural  detail 
of  the  Erechthenm,  I  chanced  to  observe  certain  peculiarities  in  connection 
with  the  north  doorway  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  not  been  previously 
commented  on,  and  which  may  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  ray 
bringing  them  forward. 

The  date  of  the  north  doorway  of  the  Erechtheum  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  contemporary  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  at  least  I  have 
not  found  any  published  evidence  which  calls  it  in  question :  this  of  course 
excludes  the  thin  inner  linings  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  added  by 
the  Christians  when  they  turned  the  temple  into  a  church.  My  investigations 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  original  doorway  is  in  situ, 
that  the  main  jambs  are  of  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  time  of  the 
building  but  not  contemporary,  and  that  the  lintel,  brackets  and  cornice  are 
still  later  insertions.  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  paper  to  state  my 
reasons  for  these  assumptions,  and  it  may  help  us  to  follow  them  more  clearly 
if  we  commence  by  observing  the  various  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
composition  of  the  doorway  as  it  now  stands. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  thin  inner  linings  to  the  jambs  and  lintel,  and 
inserted  over  these  a  second  thin  lintel  piece ;  next  come  the  main  heavy 
door  jambs,  with  their  enriched  mouldings  and  carved  rosettes,  extendino- 
each  in  one  piece  the  whole  height  of  the  opening ;  i-esting  entirely  on  these 
is  the  main  lintel  of  a  similar  ornamental  nature,  with  an  additional  moulding 
on  the  top  worked  on  the  same  stone ;  and  over  this  again  is  the  cymatium 
or  cornice,  with  a  richly  carved  band  of  ornament  running  along  its  face. 
Abutting  on  the  lintel  at  each  end  and  apparently  supporting  the  ends  of  this 
cornice  were  two  carved  brackets  or  consoles,  one  of  which  has  disappeared. 
The  combined  depth  of  the  lintel  and  cornice  is  equal  to  that  of  two  courses  of 
the  adjacent  walling.  Above  the  doorway  are  two  courses  of  plain  walling, 
and  over  that  again  the  band  of  richly  carved  so-called  honeysuckle  ornament 
and  enriched  moulding  forming  a  continuation  of  the  capitals  of  the  antao 
along  the  wall  face  as  a  cornice,  and  coming  immediately  below  the  heavy- 
beamed  and  coffered  ceiling  of  the  portico. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  in  favour  of  an  earlier 
door,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
H.s. — VOL.  xn.  T\ 
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lintels  of  the  smaller  existing  doors  are  equal  in  height  to  two  clear  courses  of 
the  walling,  while  the  present  lintel  of  this  the  largest  door  in  the  building 
has  two  stones  in  the  same  depth. 

Adjoining  this  present  lintel  on  the  west  is  a  curious  stone  (Fig.  1) 
equal  in  depth  to  two  of  the  wall  courses  and  rebated  on  its  upper  part  to 
allow  the  topmost  of  these  two  courses  to  lap  over  on 
to  it.  This  may  have  been  one  end  of  the  cn-iginal  lintel 
of  the  door.  (Jn  the  end  abutting  on  the  present  lintel 
it  has  a  carefully  cut  joint,  but  the  finer  arris  from  one 
to  two  inches  wide,  which  we  see  on  the  return  face  of 
the  other  wall  stones  against  the  jambs,  is  wanting  in 
this  instance,  which  seems  to  be  a  further  indication  that 
the  stone  was  cut  short  here  and  this  end  piece  allowed 
to  remain  when  the  second  lintel  was  inserted.  This 
to  be  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  existence  of  this 
stone,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  not  wanted  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  rebating  of  the  upper  end  can  be  very  simply  explained  as 
a  necessity  in  order  to  carry  up  the  regular  alternation  of  the  jointing  of 
the  wall  surface  (see  Plate  II.).  In  the  other  doors,  where  the  thick  lintels 
have  straight  joints  at  the  ends,  this  was  not  requisite,  the  door  in  the 
west  wall  having  a  string  course  immediately  over  it ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  small  door  in  the  north  porch  the  lintel  extends  right  across  from 
the  anta  to  the  side  of  the  large  door. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  lintel  this  rebated  stone  is  not  apparent, 
although  it  must  have  existed  there  also,  but  the  deep  part  has  been  cut  ofi' 

to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  console,  which 
on  the  west  side  was  only  dowelled  on  to  the 
face  of  this  stone.  Another  thing  which  tends 
to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  about  this  lintel 
is  that  the  courses  of  the  north  anta  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  building  which  comes  im- 
mediately behind  this  rebated  stone  are,  both 
above  and  below  the  lintel,  formed,  in  con- 
junction with  corresponding  courses  of  the  north 
wall,  out  of  one  stone,  while  the  part  of  the 
anta  behind  this  one  stone  is  a  separate  piece 
two  courses  high,  thus  obviously  showing  that 
our  rebated  stone  was  part  of  a  big  lintel,  other- 
wise there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  wider  and 
formed  part  of  the  anta  like  the  others. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  references  from  the  inscription,^ 
and  consider  the  position  of  the  dvpac  which  were  lying  imfixed  at  the  time 
the  inventory  was  made.  These  were  four  in  number,  and  were  each  of  a 
length  of  eight  and  a  quarter  and  of  a  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  Attic  feet. 


Fig.  2. 


*  See  Appendix  to  this  paper  :  '  Note  on  the  Evidence  from  the  Inscription '  by  E.  A.  Gardner. 
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The  Attic  foot  was  slightly  less  than  an  English  foot,  tin'  latter  being  '305 
of  a  metre  and  the  former  -290  or  11^  inches.*  The  length  <.f  each  of  these 
stones  is  therefore  practically  eight  Emjlish  feet. 

These  Ovpai  have  been  usually  appropriatetl  for  the  cast  door,  but  if  wc 
compare  the  relative  heights  of  the  two  porticoes  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  feet  between  them.'^  The  east  door  must 
therefore  have  been  proportionately  smaller.  I  think  we  are  thus  safe  in 
saying  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  east  door,  which  would  have  been 
about  thirteen  feet  high.  As  to  the  smaller  doors,  although  the  height  of 
eight  feet  would  suit  the  one  in  the  north  portico,  when  we  examine  it  we  see 
that  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  ever  had  any  linings  at  alL 
In  the  case  of  the  one  in  the  west  wall,  although  it  has  been  widened  and  the 
cill  lowered  in  later  times,  it  was  always  a  subsidiary  door  and  not  generally 
seen,  and  originally  it  was  too  low  to  suit  these ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was 
ever  more  than  a  plain  opening  like  the  other.  Therefore,  as  they  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  these  smaller  doors,  let  us  see  how  they  would  do  for  the 
original  north  door.  The  height  of  the  present  door,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  later  Christian  linings,  measures  sixteen  English  feet  from  the  top  of  cill 
to  the  underside  of  lintel,  so  that  two  of  these  slabs  placed  one  above  the  other 
on  each  side  would  exactly  fit  in.  Having  been  mere  linings  to  be  fixed  after, 
and  not  constructional  parts,  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  they  should 
have  been  in  one  piece  in  height,  and  two  stones  would  have  been  lighter  and 
more  easily  raised  and  fixed.  These  Ovpav  might  therefore  very  well  have 
formed  part  of  our  first  door.  But  we  have  not  yet  examined  how  their 
breadth,  which  is  given  at  2|  Attic  feet,  would  fit  in,  2^  Attic  feet  is  equal 
to  about  29  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  door  measures 
2  feet  2 1  inches,  or  practically  26j  inches.  Let  us  assume  that  they  were 
fixed  flush  with  the  inside  face  of  the  wall  as  the  present  ones  are,  and  we  get 
a  projection  of  2j  inches  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  outside.  This  agrees 
with  the  projection  of  the  moulding  on  a  slab  forming  part  of  another  door 
lining  of  a  similar  nature  which  is  lying  near  the  Erechtheura  (Fig.  3), 
and  which  I  shall  refer  to  further  on  as  likely  to  have  been  part  of  the 
east  door. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  lintel  of  the  first  door  was  possibly  a 
block  of  the  height  of  two  courses,  built  in  as  a  structural  part  of  the  wall  and 
rebated  at  ends  for  adjacent  wall  stones.  We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  jamb  linings  were  thinner  than  those  now  in  position,  and 
were  made  of  two  stones  in  their  height  and  fixed  afterwards.    We  now  come 

'  See  W.  Diirpfeld  in  ihe:  MUtheil.  d.  Detitsch.  selves  as  his  Liter  ones  ami  have  the  advantage 

Arch.  Inst.  zuAthen,  vol.  vii.  1882,  pp.  277  sqq.  of  being  conBnncd  by  the  positive  testimony  of 

Since  this  article  was  set  up  in  type  another  the  Oxford  Metrologiral  relief.     Sec  article  by 

paper  by   Dr.    Dorpfeld   on  this   subject  has  Michaelis  in   this   journal   [J. U.S.    Vol.    IV. 

appeared  in  the  same  periodical  (1890,  pp,  167  p.  335). 

and  234)  in  which  he  withdraws  his  previous  *   See  Penrose,  Ath/mmn  Architecture.  Plate 

assertion  that  the  Attic  foot  was  -296  and  tries  42    gives  the  height  of  the   pillars  of  north 

to  prove  that  it  was   '328,   but  his   previous  portico  as  25  030  feet.     Plate  41  gives  those  of 

arguments  seem  at  least  as  convincing  in  them-  east  portico  as  21  "61 2  feet. 

B  2 
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to   consider   what   was   the   decorative    nature  of  this  earlier  door.     I  am 
inclined  to  say  it  was  much  simpler  in  every  way. 

The  east  door  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  main  entrance  to  the 
temple  or  at  least  the  entrance  to  its  most  sacred  part,  the  shrine  of  Athena 
Polias.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  must  have  been  smaller  in  proportion 
to  our  north  door,  as  the  east  portico  is  of  less  height.  The  decoration  of  the 
east  portico  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  north ;  the  continuous  ornamental 
band  round  the  necks  of  the  capitals  and  antae  and  along  the  wall  is  less 
elaborate,  the  bases  to  the  columns  are  much  plainer,  having  a  series  of  simple 
parallel  channels  running  round  the  upper  and  lower  torus,  as  against  the 
richer  guilloche  on  those  of  the  north  pillars.  I  do  not  however  think  that 
this  extra  richness  was  given  to  the  north  portico  as  an  approach  to  the 


temple,  but  rather  follow  the  view  that  it  was  done  to  emphasize  it  for  its  own 
sake  as  a  special  shrine  outside  the  temple,  the  shrine  in  which  stood  the 
important  altar  of  the  Ovr}'y^6<;,  and  under  which  lay  the  sacred  trident  mai-ks 
of  Poseidon  who  shared  with  Athena  the  honour  of  the  worship  here.  And 
these  reasons  may  also  account  to  a  great  extent  for  the  squarer  form,  of  its 
plan,  a  form  essentially  more  suitable  to  its  peculiar  purpose  than  the  usual 
flat  porch  like  that  at  the  east  end,  which  is  more  traditional  of  an  approach 
to  a  shrine  within. 

Thus  while  the  east  portico  was  simpler,  its  doorway  may  have  been  more 
elaborate  ;  and  while  the  north  portico  was  more  decorative  for  its  own  sake, 
its  doorway  may  have  been  plainer  as  being  an  entrance  to  a  less  sacred  part 
of  the  temple.  I  am  thus  inclined  to  accept  the  view  that  the  fragments  of 
the  somewhat  elaborate  doorway  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  lying  near  the 
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Erechtheuin  (Fig.  3)  belong  to  the  destroyed  eastern  door  ami  not,  as  one 
would  have  liked  to  suppose,  to  our  original  north  door.' 

This  we  ought  to  feel  more  strongly  when  wi;  know  that  no  fragments  of 
a  third  door  have  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Greeks 
removed  completely  the  old  pieces  of  the  i  arlier  door  wlum  they  altered  it ; 
whereas  the  Christians,  when  they  pulled  down  the  east  door  to  build  their 
apse,  probably  used  portions  of  it  elsewhere,  or  at  any  rate  as  building 
material,  and  so  these  fragments  have  been  preserved  to  us.  These  pieces 
give  us  valuable  data  for  reconstructing  our  first  door.  I  have  already  shown 
how  they  tally  with  the  projection  which  our  jambs  would  have  had  from  the 
wall  face.  They  are  also  comparatively  thin  (G|  inches),  and  a  piece  of  the 
lintel  remains  showing  the  starting  of  a  cornice  moulding  over  that  of  the 
jambs.  I  should  therefore  say  that  our  jambs  were  very  similar  but  less 
ornamental,  and  that  the  lintel  had  the  same  mouldings  running  round  it, 
with  perhaps  a  simple  cornice  over. 

Another  important  point  to  notice  on  these  fragments  is  that  the  return 
in  of  this  lining  is  only  dressed  back  about  two  inches,^  and  beyond  that  it  is 
rough.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  the  original  doors  had  an  additional 
lininjr  of  bronze  inside  the  stone  frame. 


A      PLAN       OF       THE       DOOR^ 


'  l-r-T  I  t  I  I  1  I  *  iT-f*^ 

Fk;.   4. 


=Acr*o.  FELT- 


We  now  come  to  consider  the  door  as  it  stands  (Plates  I.  and  11.).^     We 
will  begin  with  the  thin  inner  linings  (a,  a.  Fig.  4),  which  can  be  put  down 


^  Inwood  (p.  15)  mentions  that  two  pieces  of 
this  iloor  lining  were  found  built  into  a  late  wall 
which  used  to  stand  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Erechtheum.  One  piece  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

"  Letter  A  on  figure  3. 

^  See  also  figures  4  and  5  and  details  of  the 


same  figures,  {)late  III.  figures  3  and  4.  I 
should  like  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  fait 
that  many  of  tlie  details  of  this  building  which 
are  given  in  Tnwood's  work  {The  Ercchthcion  at 
Athens,  II.  W.  Inwood,  F.S.A.,  London,  1831) 
and  reproduced  in  the  German  edition  (Das 
Ercchthcion  zu  Athcn,  A.  F.  von  Quaest,  Berlin, 
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:ls  (initr   latr,  ovi  n   h\U;r  tluui   ilio   cunvcision  ^>{'  t.lie   temple   into   a  clmicli. 

Tlioy  were  nii(](<iiltl((lly  milled  ;ifter  tlio  ]»reseiit  lintel  met  Avitli  tlu;  aceiilent 

wliicli  cnieked  it  acn^ss,  and  wliieli  broke 
away  a  considerable  part  of  its  lower 
surfaci! ;  but  wlien  tin's  happened  we  liave 
no  means  ol"  saying.  It  seeins  reasonable 
to  supjwse  that  tlicse  stones  were  put  in 
to  conceal  this  damaf^e  to  the  lintel  rather 
than  mainly  to  support  it,  f(»r  as  a  matter 
ot"  fact  they  do  very  little  of  the  latter 
(see  Fig.  o).  The  top  of  the  thin  lintel 
is  about  five  inches  below  the  underside 
of  the  broken  oni' ;  the  second  lintel  piece 
is  merely  a  facing  to  hide  the  damnged 
part  of  the  main  lintel,  and  it  goes  back 
only  alxjut  six  or  eight  iuches  at  the  foot, 
aud  is  quite  thin  at  the  top  and  splayed 
away.  The  five-inch  space  between  the 
two  lintels  shows  clearly  from  the  inside, 
and  there  are  only  a  few  small  pieces 
of  stone  roughly  put  in  as  a  prop  at  one 
end,  which  may  have  been  done  quite 
recently.  Of  the  existing  lintels  the  oidy 
one  that  is  not  cracked  is  the  lowest  of 
all.  The  feet  of  these  thin  inner  linings 
are  sunk  in  chases  cut  into  the  threshold 
about  one  inch  deep.^  The  surface  of 
these  stones  is  very  roughly  dressed  ;  30U 
can  see  distinctly  the  chisel  lines  runnitig 
the  long  way  of  the  stones  in  parallel 
rows  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  with 
a  slight  ridge  between  each  indicating 
that  the  workman  held  his  chisel  in  a 
slightly  bevelled  manner  while  working  ; 
but  altiiough  the  manner  of  finishing  the 
dressing  is  roughly  done,  the  stones  arc 
fairly  worked  with  a  good  level  surface 
and  bed.  Tlic  ogee  moulding  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  date. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  main  part 

of   the    door.     Possibly  the   first   lintel   was  seriously  damaged  through    an 

earthquake    or    from    some    other   cause,  and   necessitated   the   insertion    of 


xn\nxnnx\^-,<Nnxx\s\4n~<?0^-^ 


A  SECTION   THUpfGM 
LINTEL     or      DOOIV^ 


<  ■■  I  I  ■  I  rrl  I  1  1 


Vio. 


1840)  are  not  actual  outlines  of  the  ornament  London,  the  deUil  of  which  i.s  an  exact  copy  of 

and    mouldings   as  tiny  exi.st  but   are   rather  that  of  the  Erechtheum  but  to  a  considerably 

diagrams  enlarged  from  the  originals  for  use  in  larger  scale, 

the   building   of  the   church  of  St.    Pancras,  >  See  elevation  of  door,  plate  1 1. 
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;im»t,li(r.  It  would  liavo  been  dirtlcult,  ulniost  impossible,  to  liave  euL  out 
tlie  wliolo  of  tlio  lintel  and  replaced  it  as  it  stoo<l,  so  they  alten^l  the  arianj^e- 
nient  and  design  of  the  door  by  [)utting  in  new  huavy  jand)S  (b,  b,  Fig.  4) 
in  one  stone  strong  enough  to  sup[>ort  the  new  lintel,  and  so  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  ai;ain  resting  and  tying  it  into  the  wall  on  each  side  ;  and 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  this  lintel  th(;y  made  it  in  two  pieces  in  height 
instead  of  in  one  stone,  which  would  have  been  a  great  weight  to  lilt  and 
fix  in  position  at  one  time. 

The  retuin  face  of  the  jambs  and  lintel  into  the  door  is  smoothly 
dressed  rijrht  thron<'h  from  back  to  front,  whicli  seems  to  show  that  when  the 
thicker  jambs  were  inserted  the  bronze  inner  lining  which,  as  I  have  alreaxly 
observed,  may  have  existed  in  the  earlier  door  was  <lone  away  with. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  lintel  now  in  j)osition  is  not  contemporary  with 
the  jambs.  I  take  this  view  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  architectural 
detail.  The  ornament  of  the  Erecbtheum,  although  varying  to  some  extent  in 
elaboration  or  in  miiKti  points  of  detail,  has  still  the  same  general  character- 
istics throughout.  The  ornament  on  these  door-jambs  differs  considerably 
from  that  on  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  detail,  however,  is  (piite  e(pial  to 
that  on  any  other  part  of  the  building  for  delicacy  and  excellence  of  execution, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  it  shows  a  general  refinement  throughout.  While  on 
the  lintel-stone,  which  repeats  the  same  detail,  it  varies  considerably  in 
different  places,  alters  its  style  and  proportion,  and  is  generally  more  clumsily 
done ;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  tried  to  copy  what  be 
found  but  lacked  the  spirit  and  appreciation  to  re])roduce  it  with  all  the 
refinement  of  the  original.  This  is  to  be  noticed  all  through — on  the  running 
leaf  ornament,  which  is  much  coarser,  on  the  rosettes,  and  even  in  the  plain 
mouldings.  I  do  not  mean  to  uphold  a  mechanical  repetition ;  but  what  we 
find  on  this  lintel  is  not  legitimate  variety,  but  rather  general  carelessness  of 
execution.  The  bed  moulding  of  the  cornice,  which  may  not  have  been 
copied  from  the  older  lintel  but  have  been  an  atldition  or  alteration  when  this 
one  was  made,  is  (piite  late  in  section  when  contrasted  with  other  similar 
ones  in  the  building;  and  the  same  remarks  about  the  carving  apply  to  the 
oiiii  and  tonjjue  einichment,  where  we  find  the  foot  of  the  e<;frs  at  one  end  arc 
quite  pointed  and  altogether  different  to  tho.sc  at  the  other.  To  return  to  the 
rosettes,  those  on  the  jamhs  (see  Plate  II.)  have  the  centres  bored  out  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  a  wooden  plug  on  which  was  fixed  a  bronze  disc.  These 
circular  holes  taper  slightly  to  allow  of  the  wood  being  firmly  wedged  in.^ 
Inwood  mentions  a  bronze  disc  which  was  found  amongst  the  rubbish  formerly 
filling  up  this  doorway,  and  the  diameter  of  which  would  just  fit  the  centre 
of  these  rosettes.  It  had  been  fixed  to  the  wood  by  a  bronze  nail  oi  pin  going 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  by  four  sharp  points  on  the  back  It  wa.s 
divided  into  twelve  leaves  like  the  rosettes.-     On  the  lintel  tlie  centres  are 


■  Remnants   of    these  iilugs  still  remain  in       to  the  door  itself,  which  may  have  been  bronze 

some  of  the  holes.  covered,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  formed  the 

^  Inwood  thinks  that  this  bronze  disc  belonged       centre  of  one  of  the  rosettes  on  the  marble  jamb, 
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solid  of  a  convex  form,  and  must  have  been  merely  painted  or  gilded  over ; 
and  the  treneral  form  and  section  of  the  leaves  are  much  less  refined. 

I  should  therefore  think  that  the  first  alteration  to  the  door  and  the  in- 
sertion of  these  second  jambs  took  place  very  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  building,  say  within  fifty  years,  while  the  tradition  of  the  carving  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  workmanship  and  finish  was  still  to  be  found ;  and  that  the 
lintel  of  that  time  having  again  become  damaged  was  replaced  by  the  present 
copy  at  a  later  date,  perhaps  contemporary  with  the  columns  and  entablature 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  enriched  bed-mould  of  which  corre- 
sponds fairly  well  with  that  on  this  stone. ^ 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  brackets  or  consoles  on  each  side  of  the  lintel. 
These,  I  consider,  may  have  been  put  in  when  the  lintel  was  renewed  for  the 
second  time.  The  inscription  tells  us  that  the  east  door  had  consoles,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  on  the  north  door,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  existed 
here  before  this  time. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  second  lintel  had  no  bed-moulding  and 
cymatium,  or,  if  it  had,  that  they  were  of  a  different  character  from  the 
present  ones.  An  interesting  point  to  notice  is  that  the  width  of  the  jambs 
and  of  the  part  of  the  lintel  corresponding  with  them  is  exactly  that  of  one 
course  of  the  walling.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  particular  reason  for 
making  them  of  this  width,  and  I  think  it  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
way.  The  second  lintel  was  probably  made  in  two  pieces  of  equal  thickness, 
the  lower  piece  being  the  continuation  of  the  mouldings  of  the  sides ;  having 
narrowed  the  door  by  inserting  heavier  jambs,  they  probably  thought  that  this 
thickness  would  be  strong  enough  for  the  lintel.  Over  this  they  inserted  a 
plain  block  or  blocks,  and  either  cut  on  them,  having  made  them  project 
slightly  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  or  fixed  on  in  front  aftenvards,  some 
ornamental  scroll  and  leaf  work  in  the  form  of  an  acroterion.  There  exists 
in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens  the  top  of  a  stele  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  which  was  found  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  which  is  orna- 
mented in  the  way  I  mean.  I  have  roughed  out,  as  a  mere  suggestion,  a 
sketch  showing  this  treatment  used  thus  over  the  lintel  of  the  door  (Fig.  6). 
This  form  of  finishing  was  not  an  uncommon  one  amongst  the  Greeks.  It 
often  occurs  on  stelae,  but  I  cannot  recollect  an  example  of  its  actual  use  on 
a  doorway.  Some  of  the  restorations,  however,  of  this  identical  north  door  of 
the  Erectheum  show  such  a  finish  on  the  top  of  the  present  cornice,^  although 
there  are  no  marks  or  other  indications  to  lead  us  to  assume  that  anything 
had  ever  been  placed  there. 

This  construction  allowed  the  lintel  and  stones  over  to  be  fixed  without 


as  it  was  found  in  the  rubbish  filling  up  the  ^  I  take  Vcmosc's\-icvf{  Athenian  Architecture, 

doorway  close  to  the  underside  of  the  bracket  p.  76)  tliat  this  work  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

and  far  above  the  ground.     It  is  quite  probable  Olympius  is  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  age  of 

that  it  had  become  detached  from  its  wooden  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  B.C.  175-164,  than  to  the 

plug  during  the  building  up  of  the  doorway  and  time  of  Augustus  or  Hadrian, 
had  remained  where  it  fell.     See  I u wood,  J?rcc/i-  ^  See  luwood,  J5^/-ccA//ica7n,  plate  3. 

thcuvi,  page  15  and  plate  20. 
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damaging  the  wall  by  cutting  holes  for  supports.  The  broken  lintel  having 
been  gradually  cut  out  and  let  down,  the  wall  over  was  supported  by  beams 
of  wood  running  through  under  the  stones  above  and  resting  on  strong 
uprights  both  outside  and  inside  of  the  wall.  The  jambs  having  been  set  up, 
the  lintel  was  hoisted  into  position  on  the  top,  and  the  side  bearers  being 
removed,  the  smaller  stones  were  inserted,  taking  part  of  the  bearing  of  the 
wall  on  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  new  lintel  and  jambs,  and  finally 
the  central  stone  was  put  in. 

"When  the  lintel  was  again  damaged  and  the  third  one  substituted,  as  we 
have  assumed  during  the  second  century  B.C.  or  even  later,  the  brackets  were 
probably  added  for  the  first  time. 


Fig.  6. 


This  last  lintel  has  a  square  joint  at  each  end,  rather  rougher  than  we 
find  in  the  earlier  work ;  and  against  the  east  end  abuts  the  bracket  which 
still  remains  in  position,  and  which  is  tailed  right  through  the  wall,  the 
thicker  part  of  the  end  of  the  first  lintel  having  been  cut  off  to  make  way  for 
it.  The  bracket  on  the  west  side  which  no  longer  exists  was  only  dowelled  in 
to  the  face  of  the  end  of  the  old  lintel,  and  the  holes  for  the  two  dowels  by 
which  it  was  fixed  are  still  visible  (Fig.  1,  see  also  Plate  I). 

The  reason  why  this  one  did  not  also  go  through  the  wall  may  possibly 
be  explained  thus.  The  north  anta  of  the  west  wall,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  being  immediately  behind  this,  any  further  cutting  of  the  old  lintel 
would  have  disturbed  it  and  have  been  rather  a  difficult  business.     This  may 
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not  1)(!  very  apparent  as  tlic  anta  now  stands,  as  it  is  lebated  back  lialf  its 
(liicknoss   (Fig.   7),  and    the   stone  coulil    easily   be    got   at    from   behind  in 

order  to  cut  it;  bnt  I  do  not  think  tliat  this  rebating 
is  earlier  than  the  period  when  the  west  wall  was 
altered  to  its  later  form,  probably  in  Roman  times  ; 
when  these  brackets  were  added  to  the  doorway  the 
anta  stretched  across  the  full  thickness  of  the  west 
wall.  There  arc  many  points  about  these  brackets 
Avhich  would  lead  one  to  su]>pose  they  were  better 
workmanship  than  that  of  this  later  time,  but  on 
closer  examination  wc  see  that  the  work  is  less 
careful  in  many  parts.  The  whole  design,  how- 
ever, is  very  good,  as  is  also  the  general  detail :  the  ])almetto  on  face,  for 
instance,  being  quite  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  carved  wall- 
bands.  The  inner  side' next  the  end  of  the  lintel  is  only  worked  as  far 
back  as  it  can  be  seen,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  plain.  I  cannot  think  that 
the  men  who  built  the  Erechtheum  would  have,  originally,  placed  brackets 
in  this  position,  which  seems  to  me  both  constructively  and  decoratively 
false,  set  back  as  they  are,  in  reality  supporting  nothing  and  half  hid 
behind  the  projecting  architrave  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  inner 
face  can  be  seen,  and  their  full  value  lost  to  any  one  standing  in  front 
of  the  door.  The  most  we  can  say  for  them  is  that  they  may  have  been 
copied  from  the  original  consoles  of  the  east  door,  which  were  probably 
of  similar  detail,  but  I  trust  more  suitably  placed  in  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  composition.  They  also  seem  to  me  to  be  too  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  great  architrave  and  cornice  of  tliis  door  as  it  now  stands.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  the  tail  part  of  the  bracket,  which  is  built  into  the 
wall,  goes  up  the  full  height  of  the  two  courses,  and  is  notched  to  receive  the 
cymatium  over  it  at  the  top,  and  how  the  leaf  under,  which  is  now  broken 
away,  has  hung  over  the  face  of  the  stone  below. 

There  remains  yet  the  cymatium  of  the  cornice  for  us  to  examine. ^  This 
stone,  which  is  considerably  thinner  than  the  main  lintel,  goes  right  through 
the  wall  and  is  finished  flush  with  inside  face.  It  is  longer  where  it  projects 
beyond   the  wall,  and  is  rebated  to  pass  in  front  over  the  brackets  (fig.  8). 

[  can   hardly  think  that  it  is  of  the  same 
date  as   the   lintel   and   the  brackets  under 

P^p       it ;    the    nature   of   its    ornament    varies    so 
. ^m.       much  from  that  on  the  others,  in  fact  it  is 

— I        of  quite  a  different  type  (plate  III.  fig.  2). 

While  that  on  the  lintel  and  brackets  is  a 
fairly    faithful    copy,    although,    as    I    have 
already  saiti,  wanting  in  the  delicacy  of  the  original,  this  on  the  cymatium 
is  much  rougher  in  composition   and   outline ;    and   although  evidently   in- 
tended to  be  on  the  lines  of  that  on  the  wall-band  over  (plate  III.  fig.  1) 


Flu.  8. 


'  Sec  section  lig.  5  and  detail  on  jilate  III.  fig.  4. 
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— one  c.-iii  sec;  at  ;i  t^IaiKu;  the  i^cncral  similarity  —  it  lias  liccii  executed  l)y 
fi  mail  Avlio  was  not  a  more  eojiyist,  but  who  worked  in  liis  own  way, 
getting  liis  main  idea  from  something  else  but  jiutting  his  own  iinjiression 
into  it,  and  doing  it  in  a  way  ]»eihaj)S  rouglier  and  coarser  but  more  straight- 
forward. You  notice  this  in  every  line,  (-ompare  the  sectitjns  of  tlic  two 
oinaments  and  you  se(^  that  ha  did  iiot  trouble  a])out  how  it  wont  on  the 
original,  but  jiut  it  in  as  he  thouglit  it  ouglit  to  go.  You  see  it  in  the 
scrolls,  in  the  cutves,  and  in  the  leaves;  tliey  are  bad  in  many  ways,  much 
worse  than  the  Koman  copyist  would  liavc  done  them,  but  they  still  show 
lite  and  vigour.  You  will  observe  the  difference  between  the  deadness 
of  a  good  Iloinan  copy  and  the  rough  life  which  still  existed  in  this  later 
Greek  work,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  copies  of  Erechtheum  detail  on  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus  lying  to  the  cast  of  the 
rartheiion. 

We  must  however,  I  think,  believe  that  this  cymatium  is  contemporary 
with  the  lintel  and  brackets,  and  that  whereas  iu  the  latter  the  workman  had 
to  stick  closely  to  a  copy,  in  the  former  he  had  a  freer  rein.  The  line  of  the 
curve  of  the  moulding  shows  us  that  it  may  very  well  be  of  the  second  or  third 
century  B.C.,  and  there  are  vaiious  points  in  the  carving  which  remind  one  of 
characteristics  in  the  later  Ionic  temples  in  Asia  Minor. 

Before  closing  there  are  still  one  or  two  points  of  miscellaneous  evidence 
to  be  considered. 

On  the  underside  of  the  stones  immediately  over  the  cornice  arc  a 
series  of  somewhat  rouglily  cut  square  holes  about  five  inches  wide  by  four 
inches  deep,  and  going  right  through  the  Avail  from  front  to  back,^  These 
were  almost  certainly  cut  there,  at  the  time  the  last  lintel  and  cornice 
were  inserted,  for  the  beams  necessary  to  temporarily  support  the  wall. 
On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  cornice  stone  these  beams  could  not 
have  been  j)ut  in  under  the  stones,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
might  have  been  done  on  a  former  occasion.  There  are  six  of  these  holes 
in  all,  three  under  each  stone.  On  the  top  bed  of  the  cornice  there 
are  also  some  flat  sinkings  corresponding  to  them  in  position  and  made 
no  doubt  during  the  progress  of  the  fixing  in  order  to  get  the  stone  more 
easily  into  its  place.  In  the  exact  centre,  from  the  ends,  of  the  top  bed  of  this 
cornice  an  oblong  lewis  hole  is  sunk  in.  It  is  li  inches  wide,  4|  inches  long, 
4  inches  deep,  and  about  1  inch  longer  at  the  foot,  bevelling  down  at  the  ends 
but  of  the  same  width  across.  It  is  six  inches  back  from  the  front  of  the 
C(jrnice.  If  we  were  able  to  examine  the  top  bed  of  the  cornice  under  the 
wall  we  should  probably  find  another  hole  further  back.  These  were  used 
for  raisinsr  the  stone  which  was  balanced  and  drawn  up  much  as  we  should 
do  the  same  thing  to-day. 

The  upright  joints  on  either  end  of  the  main  lintel  were  left  from  1^ 
inches  to  1|  inches  wide  in  order  to  get  the  stone  more  easily  into  position. 


1  See  d,  d,   fig.   5,  and  also  plate  II.     The       these  holes  from  being  seen  by  any  one  standing 

piojnctioii  of  tlic  cornice  of  the  doorway  prevents       in  th(!  portico  bclnw. 
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In  these  joints  have  been  inserted  iron  wedges,  probably  two  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  which  could  have  been  let  down  from  above  before  the  cornice 
Avas  fixed.  There  still  remains  at  the  east  end  a  wedge  run  in  with  lead,  but 
I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  an  old  one  although  it  may  be.  In  front  these 
wide  joints  would  be  concealed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  projection  of  the 
biackets,  and  at  the  back  they  may  have  been  hid  perhaps  by  a  lining.  On 
the  back  of  the  console  block  on  the  side  next  the  lintel  is  a  sunk  hole  which 
also  extends  across  into  the  top  of  the  lintel  itself :  a  cramp  has  evidently  been 
fixed  here,  let  in  from  above  before  the  cornice  stone  was  put  in  position. 
I  should  think  there  were  two  of  these  in  the  width  of  the  Imtel  stone. 

The  back  of  the  main  lintel  is  now  very  much  broken  away,  but  there 
are  still  traces  of  a  series  of  bevelled  holes  running  along  its  inner  face  about 
four  inches  above  the  underside.  Two  of  these  remain  and  they  measure 
4  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  they  are  bevelled  wider 
as  they  go  in.  Assuming  that  they  continued  along  at  equal  intervals  there 
would  have  been  eight  in  the  length  of  the  lintel.  I  should  think  they  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  bronze  hood  or  cornice  over  the  doorway 
to  receive  the  top  of  the  door  which  was  hung  clear  of  the  Avail  inside,  as 
we  know  from  the  sockets  for  the  hinges,  which  remain  in  the  threshold. 
I  have  however  found  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  complete  bronze 
lining  round  the  door  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall. 

On  the  top  of  each  door  jamb  is  a  pin  or  dowel  hole  which  has  no  cor- 
responding sinking  in  the  lintel  over.  These  holes  may  have  been  used  for 
dowellino-  on  the  second  lintel  and  were  probably  discarded  when  the  last  one 
was  inserted. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  jamb  at  the  east  side  of  the  door  and  on  the 
inside  angle  is  a  long  rebate  extending  down  four  feet  eight  inches  from  the 
lintel  (see  plan  of  this.  Fig.  9).  It  measures  seven 
inches  from  the  back  and  five  inches  from  the  side. 
In  one  face  of  it  are  cut  two  small  dowel  holes  one 
above  the  other.  I  do  not  find  any  trace  of  a 
similar  sinking  on  the  opposite  jamb,  but  it  might 
have  existed  as  the  jamb  is  very  much  broken  away 
at  this  point.  This  rebate  may  have  been  for  two 
purposes :  either,  the  actual  door  was  not  the  full 
height  and  a  great  flat  slab  was  filled  in  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  opening  on  the  inside  to  this 
depth,  or,  this  corner  of  the  jamb  had  got  damaged 
in  fixing,  atid  the  defective  part  was  cut  out  and 
a  new  piece  inserted.  The  dowel  holes  seem  to  favour  the  latter  view,  which 
I  think  tiie  more  likely  one. 

In  every  course  of  the  walling  at  the  sides  of  the  opening  we  find  traces 
of  iron  cramps,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  in  the  width  of  the  wall 
{<;  c,  c,  fig.  4) ;  they  were  of  a  J  shape,  the  cross  end  having  been  fixed  in 
the  wall  as  it  was  built,  and  the  tail  projecting  out  to  receive  the  jambs. 
Their  principal  use  would  have  been  to  steady  the  jambs  not  to  actually  tic 
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them  back,  and  the  slightly  wider  and  downward  turn  of  the  holes  cut  in  tlic 
jambs  themselves  would  be  necessary  in  adjusting  them  into  position.  We 
must  assume  that  they  were  intended  originally  for  the  thin  earlier  linings, 
and  they  may  have  extended  right  through  the  thickness  of  the  slabs  and 
been  turned  over  or  wedged  up  tightly  from  the  outside.  This  would  liave 
been  possible,  as  we  have  already  shown  how  the  inside  face  of  the  first 
jambs  was  probably  rough  and  had  an  inner  bronze  casing.  When  these  first 
linings  were  discarded  the  ends  of  the  cramps  were  probably  cut  off  and 
left,  and  the  holes  made  to  suit  them  in  the  present  jambs. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  very  briefly  the  main  points  which  I  have  advanced. 
The  door  as  it  stands  is  presumably  not  the  original  one.  The  original  door 
had  a  lintel  the  depth  of  two  courses  of  the  wall  face.  The  original  jambs 
were  thinner  casings  and  in  two  pieces  in  height,  and  were  probably  identical 
with  the  dupai  of  the  inscription.  The  original  lintel  having  been  damaged 
not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  building  it  was  cut  out,  leaving  however 
the  ends  in,  and  the  present  heavy  door  jambs  were  inserted  to  support  a 
second  lintel  which  was  again  broken  and  gave  place  in  its  turn  to  the 
one  which  now  exists. 

At  the  time  this  last  lintel  was  fixed,  brackets  were  added  to  each  side 
and  a  cornice  inserted  above,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  holes  were  cut  in  the 
wall  stones  over  to  take  the  beams  necessary  for  their  temporary  support. 
The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  carving  of  the  same  ornaments  on  the 
jambs  and  lintel  implies  clearly  that  the  latter  must  be  of  later  time,  and  the 
workmanship  of  the  cornice  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  contemporary 
Erechtheum  work,  but  shows  rather  those  of  a  later  period.  The  brackets 
were  of  no  use  constructively  but  merely  badly  placed  decorative  shams. 
Along  the  inside  of  the  lintel  was  probably  fixed  a  bronze  hood  or  capping 
over  the  door.  The  second  jambs  were  steadied  in  their  place  by  the  iron 
cramps  or  dowels  which  had  been  used  fur  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  first 
linings.  Last  of  all,  the  thin  inner  linings  were  put  in  in  order  to  conceal,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  damage  to  the  present  main  lintel. 

I  do  not  offer  this  paper  as  a  final  solution  of  any  of  the  points  I  have 
brought  forward.  I  give  my  investigations  and  theories  merely  for  what  they 
are  worth,  trusting  that  they  may  open  up  grounds  for  a  further  and  more 
complete  analysis  of  this  door  and  of  the  complex  building  of  which  it  forms 
such  an  interesting  part  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  altered  and 
transformed  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  has  been,  the  north  doorway 
of  the  Erechtheum  as  it  stands  to-day  is  still  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
example  of  a  doorway  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  classical 
times. 

RoBT.  Weir  Schultz. 

British  Ancn;EOL0GicAT,  School,  Athens, 
Marrh,   1890. 
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APPENDIX. 
Note  on  the  Evidence  from  the  Inscription. 

At  Mr.  Schultz's  request  I  have  collected  the  passages  in  the  Erechtheum 
inscription  which  may  be  connected  with  the  north  door,  and  added  such 
notes  upon  their  interpretation  as  are  necessary,  For  the  architectural 
inferences  deduced  from  these  passages  Mr.  Schultz  is  alone  responsible  ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  present  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  any  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  they  afford  sufficient  ground  for  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  No  previous  explanation  of  these  passages  in  the  inscription  is 
satisfactory,  or  free  from  grave  difficulties ;  and  there  is  therefore  every  reason 
for  applying  to  them  a  new  theory,  which  certainly  seems  to  suit  them  much 
better  than  anywhich  has  previously  been  suggested. 

Several  passages  in  the  great  Erechtheum  inscription  {C.  I.  G.  I.  322  ; 
Brit.  Mus.  Inscr.  (Hicks)  I.  xxxv.)  have  been  or  may  be  referred  to  the  north 
door.  The  clearest  of  these  is  that  which  calls  it  the  dvpwfia,  and  uses  it  to 
define  the  7rp6aTaaL<i  97  7rpo9  tov  Ovpoofxarot:,  which  still  lacked  the  altar  of 
the  dur}^6<;  and  parts  of  the  roofing,  clearly  the  north  portico.  But  this  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  door  itself,  except  that  it  was  a  recognized  and 
conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  A  second  passage  referred  by  Boeckh  to 
this  door  must  now  be  given  up.  The  inventory,  describing  the  unfinished 
parts  of  the  building  in  situ,  mentions  certain  portions  as  aKard^eaTa,  lacking 
their  final  work  and  polish.  Among  these  are  32  feet  of  the  curved  moulding 
(7077UX09  Xl9o<;)  of  the  internal  wall  (Hicks  corrects  eVro?,  for  Boeckh's  eVro?)* 
and  48  feet  of  the  wall  in  the  TrpocrTOfiLaiov.  Boeckh  had  read  8  for  48 
{rerpa'jrohla'i  hv  0  for  A  1 1),  and  had  suggested  accordingly  that  TrpoaTOfiiatcv 
meant  the  lintel  of  the  door  ;  but  with  the  change  of  the  number  his  theory 
falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  It  may  be  added  that  no  probable  explanation 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  suggested  for  irpoa-rofiLoiov,  for  the  number 
equally  precludes  Botticher's  suggestion  that  it  is  the  little  porch  outside  the 
S.W.  door  of  the  N.  portico.  But  with  the  loss  here  of  any  reference  to  the 
N.  door  disappears  all  documentary  evidence  for  its  decoration  with  a  richly 
decorated  moulding  such  as  we  now  see  round  it.  Of  course  the  silence  of 
the  documents  cannot  be  quoted  as  evidence  against  such  a  moulding,  for  the 
lintel  may  have  been  finished  before  the  rest  and  so  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
or  may  have  been  mentioned  in  a  missing  part  of  the  inscription.  A.  third 
passage  referring  to  some  door  or  doors  of  the  Erechtheum  offers  considerable 
difficulty.  Among  portions  of  the  buildings  lying  on  the  ground,  and  partly 
or  completely  finished  and  ready  to  be  set  in  their  places,  are  mentioned  the 
following  : — 

'  Four  marble  dvpai,  8^  feet  long  and  2^  feet  broad.  These  were  other- 
wise completely  finished,  e?  ra  ^vya  he  eSei  tov<;  XiOov;  Tov<i  fie\ava<i  ivOeivai,' 
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which  we  may  translate  '  but  there  was  wanting  for  the  ^vya  the  setting  in  of 
the  black  stones.' 

The  first  problem  is  the  meaning  of  ^ypat  and  ^vyti  In  an  inscription 
(Michaelis'  Parlh.  p.  317)  the  word  6vpai  is  use<l  to  mean  the  leaves  of  the 
great  door  of  the  Hecatompedos,  and  ^vyd  for  the  'rails'  of  the  same  door. 
Michaelis  seems  to  think  that  the  same  meanings  must  be  accepted  in  this 
Erechtheum  inscription  ;  and  if  so,  all  attempts  to  associate  the  inscription 
with  extant  parts  of  the  building  must  be  given  up.  But  there  are 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  interpretation,  especially  since  a 
door  with  marble  leaves  seems  very  improbable  ;  and  therefore  most  authorities 
have  taken  dupai  to  mean  jambs  and  ^vyd  to  mean  lintel  and  cornice.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  is  that  in  such  a  case  the  obvious  method  of 
description  would  have  been  to  mention  two  Ovpat  and  two  ^uyd — not  to 
mention  four  dupac  and  in  the  very  next  line  to  call  two  of  them  ^vyd — at  least  in 
a  list  intended  to  be  readily  intelligible.  That  ^vyd  should  be  first  included 
under  Ovpai,  and  then  used  to  mean  vnripOvpov,  which  occurs  in  the  next  line 
in  its  proper  sense,  seems  an  absurd  suggestion,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  make  this  inventory  to  puzzle  their  successors.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  inscription  all  technical  terms  seem  to  be  used,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  with  perfect  accuracy.  Again,  if  ^vyd  meant  lintel  and  cornice,  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  the  lintel,  cornice,  and  upper  parts  of  the  two  jambs,  as 
Boeckh  suggests,  should  be  in  four  pieces  of  equal  length  and  breadth,  while 
the  lower  parts  of  the  jambs  were  not  prepared  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  four  precludes  our  supposing  that  the  lintel  only  and  jambs  are 
meant  by  the  6vpai.  The  only  explanation  left,  therefore,  is  that  these  four 
dvpai,  if  they  belong  to  one  door,  must  be  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
jamb  on  each  side,  each  jamb  being  made  in  two  parts,  to  avoid  the  awkward 
necessity  of  a  block  of  marble  16^  Attic  feet  long  by  2|^  feet  broad.  This 
measurement  I  give  merely  from  the  inscription ;  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
fits  the  aperture  of  the  north  door  of  the  Erechtheum  is  very  remarkable,  and 
might  alone  suggest  the  inference  which  Mr.  Schultz  has  drawn  from  quite 
different  evidence.  The  measurement  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  too  large 
for  the  east  door  of  the  Erechtheum,  with  which  Boeckh  and  others  associated 
their  Ovpai. 

If  then  these  four  6vpai  are  the  jambs,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  ^1^70  ? 
This  is  a  difficulty  I  cannot  solve  with  certainty;  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be 
solved  without  a  more  exact  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  the  meaning  of  the 
architectural  terms  employed.  But  I  may  add  that  no  even  probable 
explanation  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  those  who  have  adopted  other 
interpretations,  and  therefore  that  my  interpretation  is  in  this  respect  no 
worse — though  no  better — than  theirs.  One  thing  is  clear — the  ^vyd  must 
be  some  part  of  the  dvpai  as  we  see  from  the  expression  '  tovtcov  to,  fiev  dXXa 
i^erereXeaTO,  e?  he  ra  ^vya  eSet  k.t.X.'  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
usual  meanings  of  the  word,  ^vyd  ought  to  signify  cross-bars  of  some  sort ; 
and  for  these — or  into  these — black  stones  were  to  be  let  in.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  get  any  nearer  to  the  meaning  than  this.     If  we  possessed  the 
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original  jambs,  we  should  probably  be  able  to  make  it  out ;  but  those  who 
have  compared  conjectural  restorations  of  any  building  or  part  of  a  building 
with  the  original,  when  discovered,  know  how  little  use  there  is  in  theorizing 
on  such  a  matter,  and  how  little  probability  of  hitting  on  the  real  meaning. 

One  more  passage  may  be  noticed,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  last ; 
it  mentions  an  ov<;  or  console  for  the  cornice  of  the  east  door,  half  finished. 

The  order  here  is  worth  noticing.  After  stones  for  the  pediment,  the 
inventory  mentions  as  lying  on  the  ground  these  Ovpac,  then  the  console  for 
the  east  door,  and  then  the  stones  for  the  altar  of  the  Ovr)^6<;  in  the  north 
portico.  I  do  not  think  we  can  infer  much  from  this ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  tell  for  Boeckh's  association  of  the  dvpai  with  the  east  door;  if  the  console 
belonged  to  the  same  door  as  the  dvpai  mentioned  immediately  before,  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  east  door  would  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  console  only. 

E.  A.  Gardner. 
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AWHNAinN  nOAn  EIA.i 

The  object  of  the  f'ollowiii<r  article  is  not  to  review  tiic  work  adiieved  by 
the  first  editor  of  the  newly  recovereil  'AOijvairov  troknela,  still  less  to  discuss 
the  plan  adopted  for  its  publication  by  the  autliorities  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  would,  however,  be  an  exaggerated  and  perhaps  a  misleading  reticence,  if 
no  reference  were  made  to  those  preliminaries  and  mere  points  of  procedure. 
Many  sharp  things  have  been  thought  and  said  in  various  (piartcrs  about 
the  matter :  but  there  are  several  sides  even  to  these  minor  (juestions. 
The  Museum  from  amid  its  priceless  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  treasures,  all 
crying  for  publication,  need  not  have  regarded  the  mission  of  this  small  Greek 
argosy  as  marking  so  great  an  epoch,  A  committee,  indeed,  might  have 
worked  more  sinely,  but  it  would  have  worked  more  slowly  than  our  single 
industrious  and  indeed  brilliant  editor :  had  assessors  been  voted  him,  we 
might  still  be  waiting  the  result.  Now,  as  may  be  observed  with  satisfaction, 
the  resources  of  the  whole  world  of  learning  are  being  concentrated  upon  the 
new  text,  and  the  earlier  murmurs  of  critical  dissatisfaction  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  lost  in  good-humoured  collaboration  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
text.  This  work,  indeed,  has  been  carried  so  far  already,  as  appears  from 
the  March  number  of  the  Classical  Bevievj,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
premature  to  raise  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  new  text, 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  historian.  It  is  the  design  of  the  present  paper 
to  define  some  of  the  points  which  must  be  considered  before  the  exact 
place  of  the  new  text  among  our  historical  sources  can  be  determined. 
It  is  no  reproach  to  the  editor  to  say  that  he  has  dealt  somewhat  curtly 
with  these  problems  in  his  Introduction  and  notes.  It  will  require  that 
many  minds  should  independently  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  multitude 
of  questions  which  present  themselves  in«  connexion  with  the  more  strictly 
historical  criticism,  or,  as  it  was  in  some  quarters  too  proudly  termed  of  yore, 
'  the  higher  criticism,'  before  definitive  results  can  be  reached.  If  the  present 
paper  contribute  to  elucidate  some  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  historical  authority  of  the  recovered  treatise  on  the  Athenian  Consti- 
tution, it  will  fulfil  its  purpose,  and  not  be  considered  3i  j^^mio  jtrincipii. 

Here,  then,  leaving  on  one  side  all  ijuestions  of  strictly  palaeo- 
graphical  significance,  and  assuming  the  given  text  in  a  fairly  correct 
edition,  a  student  who  is  looking  to  employ  it  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Athenian  history  will  have  to  satisfy  himself  at  starting  not  merely  as  to  the 
unity  and  date  of  its  composition,  and  if  possible  the  name  and  person  of  its 

'  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  edited  by  F.  G.  Keiiyoii,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
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Miithor,  ])u(  ;ils<>  ;is  <o  tlie  .•<jiinf  or  jninn^si'  witli  wli'cli  tlir  In^atise  was  r«>iii- 
]>osc<l  ;  as  to  the  stmrcis  fnun  wliicli  Hjo  aiillwr  •lerivcd  Jiis  infonnuiion,  espe- 
cially ill  regard  to  events  aud  p<'rsons  more  or  less  remote ;  :is  to  llio  inethml  or 
manner  of  the  hist^)ry  presente<l.  Tlie  solution  of  these  problems  will  in- 
volve not  merely  a  eareful  analysis  of  the  internal  indications  and  evidences 
afforded  by  the  text  itself,  but  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  text  with 
other  extant  or  indirectly  recoverable  auitiorities.  Prinm  fttcU-  the  work 
might  be  a  ])olitical  pamphlet,  like  the  ^AOffpaittw  "xrdXiTeia  found  among  the 
works  of  Xenophon  ;  or  it  might  1x3  a  strictly  scientific  monograph,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  hand  of  Aristotle.  It  might  be  derived  from  sources  superior 
to  any  others  now  to  a  gieater  or  less  extent  o{ten  to  us,  and  those  sources 
carefully  and  critically  use<l;  or  it  might  be  a  careless  n'rhaiiffe  of  second- 
rate  authorities.  It  might  be  a  methodical  treatise,  or  it  might  be  a  bundle 
of  anecdotes.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  which  might  be  imagineil 
for  the  sake  of  an  argument.  It  may  be  usefiil  lo  indicate  and  discuss,  in 
somewhat  tentative  fashion,  the  leading  question?. 

And  first  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  text  carefiilly  tlirough  and  to  doubt 
that  we  are  here  in  possession  of  a  work  which,  though  fragmentary 
in  its  present  form,  was  originally  a  literazj  work,  and  the  worii  of  a  single 
author.  From  the  bulk  wliich  remains  the  outline  of  the  whole  may  be  restoreil 
with  more  assurance  than  the  figure  of  the  so-called  '  Venus  of  Milo' :  at  least 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  literaiy  unity.  The  structure  of  the 
work  is  indeed  highly  artificial,  and  its  several  parts  are  closely  related  to 
each  other.  This  observation  points  to  a  single  author  and  a  single  date  for 
the  composition.  True,  the  work  falls  into  two  divisions :  the  first  and  longer 
(cc.  1 — 41),  as  the  text  stands  at  present,  tracing  the  historical  course  of 
constitutional  reform  at  Athens  from  the  b^inning  to  the  great  epoch  maiked 
by  the  Restoration  of  the  Democracy  in  the  Archonship  of  Eukleides 
(403 — 2  B.C.) ;  the  second  (cc.  42  S.)  giving  a  descriptive  analysis  of 
Athenian  institutions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following  century,  i.e.  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  But  will  any  one  argue  from  this  division  that  the 
existing  text  comes  from  two  different  authors  ?  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
discuss  that  hypothesis  when  it  is  seriously  projected.  Meanwhile  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  two  parts,  the  historical  retrospect  and  the 
analytical  description  of  the  Athenian  2>olUtf,  or  jtolUiefi,  were  obviously  com- 
posed to  complete  each  other.  This  is  proved  (on  internal  grounds)  less  by 
cross  references  from  the  one  to  the  other  (see  c.  55  for  a  somewhat  doubtful 
case,  p.  137  last  line  :  also  p.  130  compared  with  c.  7,  p.  17),  than  by  the 
natural  connexion  between  the  description  of  the  present  constitution  and 
the  account  of  how  and  through  what  changes  it  has  come  to  its  present  form. 
This  assumption  of  the  unity  of  the  work  is  well  borne  out  by  a  considerable 
number  of  more  or  less  analogous  asides  in  the  two  parts  respectively.  In 
the  first  or  historical  part  thase  asides  contain  references  to  circumstances  or 
features  in  Athenian  institutions  belonging  to  the  ivriter's  own  age,  an<l 
contrasted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  past  which  he  is  recording ;  in  the 
second  or  descriptive  part  these  references  are  to  antecedent  and  even  archaic 
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•  Ic'lails,  \\hi<  li  li.-ivc  iHf-oiiif  ulKyi*l«-(c  in  tin-  wiiU-i's  own  tl;iy.  Kxaiiiplcs  of 
the  liisl  «-|;i.ss  may  Ik-  rouii«l  oi-.  ;»,  7,  ■^urcirtiis  in  r«;;ai(|  Id  I  Ik-  Arcliuns ;  <-.  7, 
p.  21,  «•.  S.  |».  22,  fxistinj;  ix-slru-tiifiis  ou  »oitilion  :  <■.  22,  p.  .">7,  tlu;  lioiilcutic 
ohIIi  :  f.  21,  p.  5r»,  (lie  orij^iii  of  llic  iis<-  of  ilic  Di  nmiiLini  :  and  sonic  others. 
KxiiUiples  ul'  (he  .se«:on«l  i-la^^  of  rcferenees,  from  the  picsenl.  (<»  the  pjist,  may 
1m;  roiinil  ill  the  very  opeiiui<^  wonls  ol'  Part  II,  (e.  42j,  ?;  vvu  KaTdtrrafriii  t/}s' 
TToXtTetW  implyin;;  :i  <xiiiiniMi  with  ils  anteee(h;nt  slaj^es :  luither,  in  the 
remarkable  |>.uis;ij4('.s  on  the  foniier  jiiri.iiliclion  ami,  so  to  say,  dikudv:  functions 
»if  the  Council  (/SovXt/),  c-  +5,  p.  117,  ep.  e.  4S.  p.  121,  c.  49,  p.  123,  c.  55, 
p.  i;}8.  (Cp.  also  in  Tart  I.  <-.  M).  p.  10:J,  e.  41,  p  !()(;.)  t'lirtlici.  in  re-ard 
to  changes  in  the  coiulitioius  uf  tiu^  ap{x>intment  of  various  ottlcials  :  c.if.  the 
ypafifjMTcvi;,  c.  54,  p.  135,  Uic  Archous,  c.  55,  p.  13S,  the  (TiTO(f>v\aKe<i,  c.  51 1 
p.  127,  the  Strati.gi,  c.  61,  {x  140.  Cp.  further  c.  53,  p.  i:J2,  c.  55,  p.  13f), 
c.  5(i,  p.  140,  0.  50,  p.  141,  c  60,  p.  149,  c.  02,  p.  153.  All  these  i)assages 
coutaiu  references  to  the  past,  and  contrast  the  past  and  the  present  practice 
or  institution.  Anotlier  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  work  may  be  found  in 
the  clear  articulation  of  each  of  the  two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
any  case  it  will  be  worth  while  to  realize  more  fully  than  could  be  gathered 
from  the  editorial  Introduction  tlie  artificial  structure  of  the  two  pai  ts  of  the 
work.  And  here  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  second  part 
(cc.  42  ff.),  as  well  because  it  is  shorter  and  simpler,  as  because  it  is  concerned 
mth  matters  for  which,  it  appears,  the  author  will  rightly  rank  as  a  primary 
authority.  It  is  moreover  the  part  contiiining  less  of  novelty  and  of  disputable 
matter,  apart  from  the  many  difficulties  arising  from  the  fragmentary  condition 
of  the  text.  It  can  thus,  for  present  purposes,  be  more  shortly  disposed  of. 
A  brief  passage  in  the  editor  s  lid ivdtution  (pp.  xlvi.,  xlvii.)  summarises  the  con- 
tents, or  at  least  the  main  hea^ls,  or  subjects,  handled  in  the  second  part :  but 
this  summary  hardly  follows  the  exact  lines  of  the  original.  As  there  stated, 
this  second  part  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  consisting  or  having  consisted  of  four 
sections,  dealing  successively  with  the  following  topics  : — I.  The  admission  of 
the  Athenian  citizen  to  his  place  in  the  Constitution  (presumably  c.  42). 
II.  A  section  dealing  with  tlie  Ecclesia  and  Council  '  in  turn.'  (This  extends, 
presumably,  from  c.  43  to  c.  46  inclusive.)  III.  A  section  on  the  various 
magistrates  and  their  powers  and  duties.  (This  section  the  editor  apparently 
conceives  as  beginning  c.  47  ami  extending  to  c,  02,  for  he  describes  it  as 
'  fully  included  within  the  six  columns  of  MS.  which  occupy  the  third  roll  of 
the  papyrus';  and  the  third  roll  begins  with  column  25  on  p  118  and  extends 
over  part  of  the  next  section  to  p.  110.)  IV.  A  section,  'the  final  section,' 
dealing  with  the  Law-courts  (to.  BiKeumjpia),  represented  by  the  text  of  c.  63, 
and  by  the  Fragments  (pp.  161 — 170). 

These  Sections  are  not,  however,  quite  so  clearly  distinguishable  as  is 
implied  in  the  above  analysis,  nor  is  the  author's  point  of  view  underlying 
the  text  quite  so  logical  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  editor's  summary. 
Or  rather,  let  it  be  said,  the  political  logic  of  the  author  is  not  (juite  repre- 
sented in  the  editor's  analysis.  A  mo<lern  writer  upon  the  subject,  after 
dealing  with  the  admission  of  citizens  to  the  full  franchise,  might  very  prob- 

c  2 
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ably  proceed  'to  describe  in  (urn  the  JViuclions  of  the  Ecclesia,  the  Council, 
the  magistrates,  whether  elected  by  lot  or  by  direct  vote,  and  the  courts  ot 
law'  (J.r.  p.  xlvii.).  These,  however,  are  not  exactly  the  lines  upon  which  the 
author  proceeds.  The  Ecclesia  is  very  curtly  dealt  with  in  the  extant  text, 
and  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Council,  in  c.  4.S,  and  in  c.  44,  in 
connexion  with  the  Prytaneis  and  Proedri ;  a  separate  ami  approximately 
complete  account  of"  the  ICcclesia,  and  its  procedure,  such  as  afterwards 
Ibllows  with  respect  to  the  Dikasteria,  there  is  not  in  the  tn^itise  as  it  now 
stands.  Either  such  a  treatment  followed  the  section  on  (he  Dikasteria,  or 
the  author  considered  'psephisnis'  of  less  significance  (ban  '  kriseis '  (cf.  p. 
106,  lines  10  if.),  and  treated  the  ecclesiastic  function  as  a  sort  of  process  of 
the  Bouleutic.  The  Boule  itself  is  indeed  treated  with  remarkable  fulness,  as 
is  right  for  a  budy  that  sits  every  day,  7r\i]v  edv  ri<i  d(f)€ai/xo<i  f/  (c.  4o.  p.  Ill), 
and  combines  (if  such  treacherous  modern  analogies  be  in  orderly  many  of  the 
functions  of  a  modern  cabinet  and  of  a  modern  civil  service,  or  civil  service 
commission.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  tlie  treatment  of  the  Boule  in  this  work 
will  bring  home  afresh  to  students  of  Athenian  history  the  great  prominence 
and  importance  of  that  institution  in  the  governmental  machinery  of  the 
Athenian  state.  But  the  Boule  is  not  separated  from  the  '  magistracies,'  if  that 
English  (or  rather,  Latin)  word  corresponds  to  ap^al.  The  Boule  is  treated  in 
close  connexion  with  the  apyai\  it  is  treated,  in  fact,  as  one  ap^  among  the 
rest,  as  an  office,  magistracy,  authority,  or  organ  of  g(nernment  as  much  as  any 
apyr]  i>^KVKkio<i  or  apyj]  KXrjpoiTt].  This  position  is  perfectly  plain  from  the 
opening  of  c.  43.  It  is  made  still  more  plain  when  we  find  the  aWat  apx"-^ 
treated  in  connexion  with  the  Boule,  cc.  47,  48,  and  c.  49  returning  to  special 
functions  of  the  Boule.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until  c.  .50  tliat  we  get  quit  of  the 
Boule  and  find  ourselves  among  institutions  which  would  be  generally 
described  as  magistracies,  or  quasi-magistracies.  In  fact,  the  second  portion 
of  the  treatise  is  only  concerned  Avith  one  single  subject,  at  up-)(ai,  to  which 
the  account  of  the  franchise  and  its  conditions  {rd  irepl  ttjv  rtov  ttoXitwv 
eyypa(f)j]v)  in  c.  42  is  introductory.  The  Council,  or  Boule,  is  first  dealt  with, 
perhaps  as  the  busiest,  the  most  permanent  and  most  popular,  or  at  least 
numerous,  of  all  ap')(^ai  irepX  ttjv  iyKVKXtov  BiotKrjaiv  (c.  43  ad  init.).  But 
beside  the  Boule  there  are  included  under  the  terra  ap-^^ac  the  various  officials, 
boards  of  officials,  or  magistrates  as  they  may  perhaps  be  called,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  we  are  using  a  Roman  terminus  technicns  for  Athenian  in- 
stitutions, treated  in  connexion  with  or  independently  of  the  Council.  The 
term  dp^rj  also  covers  the  office  of  hiKaaTrjf;,  and  the  Dicasts  were  for  the 
writer  of  the  treatise  in  a  sense  ap^ovTeij.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  term 
covered  no  more  ?  Anyway,  the  whole  extant  portion  of  the  sec(jnd  part  of 
this  treatise  has  for  its  one  subject,  as  the  editor  indeed  very  well  puts  it,  a 
description  of  the  mechanism  of  (Democratic)  government.  It  deals  accord- 
ingly first  with  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  with  various  official  boards  of 
ten,  nine,  or  other  number,  and  finally  with  the  Dikasteria.  The  brief  section 
on  the  enrolment  of  new  citizens,  and  the  training  of  the  Ephebi,  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  description  of  various  cipyai,  posts  of  power  or  service, 
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honour  or  emolument,  for  which  the  Athenian  citizen  becomes  eligible  or 
qualified  sooner  or  later  once  the  franchise  is  conferred  on  him.  There  are,  in 
fact,  four  rough  anil  unequal  sectioiis  in  the  second  part  of  the  treatise,  the 
lines  of  which  fall  as  follows :  I.  The  conditions  of  the  franchise  (c.  42). 
II.  The  exercise  of  the  full  franchise  in  the  eyKUKXiot  apx'^^  (^^-  ^^ — ^*-)> 
first  the  KXrjpwTai,  the  Council  with  sundry  other  authorities,  (48 — 54).  The 
Archons  (cc.  55 — 59).  From  these  may  be  detached,  III.  The  -^eipoTovqTal 
(ipX^^  or  ap%ai  tt/so?  TroXe/jLov  c.  fil.  IV.  The  Dikasteria  c.  G.S  tf.,  not  placed 
hero,  ])erha})s,  because  they  were  proper  to  the  <yepovr€<;,  veterans  so  to  .speak, 
but  as  pei'manent  and  not  concerned  with  administration  (»;  SioUrjaif;)  though 
recruited  by  the  Lot. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  point  out — the  editor  has  not  done  so — that, 
although  there  is  little  of  political  philcsojihy  in  this  treatise,  the  classification 
of  the  apxai,  the  ideas  underlying  the  second  part  of  the  work,  are  con- 
spicuously Aristotelian  ?  The  distinction  between  ap-yei-v  and  apx^crdaL  and 
its  relation  to  the  franchise  ;  the  definition  and  essence  of  citizenship^ ;  the 
description  of  the  Dikast  and  the  Ecclesiast  as  dp^ovrei;  aopta-Tot  xpovo),  and 
the  ridicule  poured  upon  the  contrary  hypothesis ;  in  short  the  theory  of 
citizenship  in  the  Politics,  especially  in  Bk.  III.  ad  init.,  might  seem  to  be 
presupposed  in  the  treatment  of  the  apxaX  in  the  work  now  under  considera- 
tion. This  resemblance  does  not,  however,  extend  to  details  (cp.  Politics  Yll., 
viii.  p.  1321  B).  It  makes  at  first  sight  for  a  belief  in  an  Aristotelian  influence 
rather  than  for  a  belief  in  the  Aristotelian  authorship  of  the  work  in  question. 
The  reply  might  bo  made  that  the  greater  subtleties  and  refinements  of 
classification  in  the  Politics  are  due  to  after-thought,  due  to  possibilities  as 
well  as  actualities  being  taken  into  account,  due  to  the  induction  of  facts 
embracing  many  democratic  states  beside  Athens.  But  this  reply  is  merely 
negative,  or  deprecatory  of  a  prematiire  judgment  adverse  to  the  assumed 
Aristotelian  authorship.  Meanwhile  the  artificial  and  coherent  structure  of 
the  second  part  of  the  treati.se  furnishes  an  argument  against  its  being 
regarded  as  a  mere  hotchpotch,  a  mere  compilation  from  various  hands,  or 
the  upturning  of  a  common-place  book.  It  is  a  treatise,  or  part  of  a 
treatise,  on  Athenian  institutions  with  which  we  are  here  presented. 

The  external  evidences  point  in  the  same  direction.  Citations  in  Pollux, 
Harpocration,  Suidas  and  others  are  e.specially  numerous  from  this  part  of 
the  work.  The  virtiial  continuity  of  the  text  in  the  newly  discovered  papyrus 
is  of  cour.se  evidence  for  the  same  conclusion.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious 
hypothesis  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  continuous  text.  The  onus  ■prohnndi 
here  at  any  rate  lies  on  the  other  side.  But  it  is  a  very  different  question 
whether  every  chapter,  or  every  paragraph  and  sentence  is  from  the  same 
hand,  and  of  the  same  date,  or  whether  there  are  any  considerable  interpola- 

^  Arist.  Pol.  III.  i.  6  (127.5  a.   22)  iroXW-ns  8'  tiktjs  ^  KpiriKr,s  itoKIt^v  Vilt)  Ktyofitv  tlvai,  and  .so 

airXws  ov^tvl  ruv  &\\ui>  SpiCerai  fiaWov  fi  t<ji  on.    The  definition  of  citizenship  (the  Franchise) 

fierfxetv  tcpicTfofs  Ka\  apxrjs.     (apx^ here u.sed  for  suits   Democracy   best.    III.    i.   10.      Add   the 

the  moment[in  a  specific  sense.)  Cp.   III.  i.   12  notably  democratic  character  of  a  Bou\^,  YII. 

(1275  b.  22)  ^7^^  ^^uvaia  Kotva>ye:i>  apxvs  0ov\fv-  viii.  17,  24  (1322  b.  12  scq'/.). 
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tions.  It  will  be  verily  a  remaikablo  text  if  none  such  arc  discovered  in  it. 
Two  somewhat  suspicious  passages  may  here  be  mentioned  :  viz.  c.  54,  p.  138. 
on  the  \(yyi(nai  and  a-vvjjyopot  compared  with  c.  4H,  p.  121,  on  the  Xoyia-rai 
ef  avTwp  {sc.  tmv  ^ovXcvtcov)  and  evduvoi.  The  words  from  Harpocration 
quoted  in  the  editor's  note  to  c.  54  suits  the  first-mentioned  passage  :  some 
words  in  Pollux,  8,  !)0,  not  quoted  by  the  editor  or  V.  Rose,  rather  suit  the 
passage  last  mentioned.  The  editor  remarks,  apparently  without  having 
observed  this  possible  'doublet,'  that  'it  is  unlikely  that  Aristotle  would 
have  had  two  descriptions  of  the  same  officers  in  this  one  treatise.'  ]>ut 
is  it  certain  that  the  ten  J^ogistac  of  c.  48  do  not  represent  the  same  board 
as  the  ten  Logistae  of  c.  54  M  If  they  flo,  then  to  ac([uit  the  author  of 
rei^etition,  of  inconse([Ucn(;e,  nut  to  say  self-contradiction,  we  must  suppose 
one  of  the  passages  from  a  different  hand. 

The  citation  from  the  /./■'•.  rhcL  Canhihruj.  (nr)te  to  c.  54),  which 
gives  a  pas.sag(^  as  from  the  Wdip'aloiv  TroXtreca  of  Aristotle  to  which  no 
pa.s.sage  in  tl»(!  liiitish  Musoim  MS.  conosponds,  may  suggest  a  doubt  as 
to  the  character  anil  ((uality  <>f  this  MS.  and  its  claim  to  represent  the 
original  and  authc  nlic  text.  This  copy  made  in  Kgypt  according  to  the 
editor  .some  four  centuries  at  least  after  the  original  text  was  composed 
at  Athens,  ami  made  from  an  already  mutilated  copy,  and  made;  by  four 
different  hands,  one  of  them  at  least  'not  ;i  well  educated  ]>erson,'  and 
two  others,  mainly  coneenied  with  tlu;  secon<l  jiarl.,  n(»t  al)ove  suspicion  : 
— how  far  is  this  copy  from  being  an  exacl.  or  faithfid  lejjre.sentation 
of  th<!  oiiginal  work  {'  True,  it,  is  vastly  older  than  :my  MS.  of  Plutarch 
ov  of  Pollux,  o|  Harpoeralion,  or  of  Suidas :  older,  indeed,  than  the  original 
texts  of  all  tliose  aiilliors,  s.uc  Plutarch.  But  is  it  certain  that  this  MS., 
even  if  affiliaticl  to  a  copy  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  is  as  good  a  copy 
as  that  in  the  hands  of  Plutarch  at  (Miaeroneia,  or  as  that  in  the  hands 
of  J\t|lux  at  Athens,  a  while  latere  Fragments  of  tho.se  versions  have  filtered 
through  to  us,  more  or  le.ss  impeif'ectly,  in  the  text^s  of  their  works,  and  may 
sometimes  be  preferable  to  the  corresponding  ]tnssages  in  this  text.  For 
example,  the  pa.ssage  on  the  third  and  fourth  Fcclesiae  in  each  prytany,  e.  48, 
]>.  118,  looks  less  intelligible  than  the;  corresponding  passage  in  Pollux.  On 
the  other  hand  the  new  t(^xt  scores  a  good  point  against  Suidas  iji  the  excellent 
irpoypafjL/jLa,  c.  44,  p.  110,  line  1  (the  Agenda  List,  or  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
session  of  the  Ecclesia),  Suidas  has  Trpdyfia.  But  until  an  exhaustive  com- 
parison has  bec-n  macK;  (and  displayed)  between  this  text  and  the  corresponding 
p.'vssages  cited  by  ancient  authorities  from  the  work,  the  materials  for  the 
verdict,  u|M»n  the  quality  of  this  text,  viewed  simply  as  a  copy,  are  incomplete. 

Turning  to  the  first  ))art  of  the  text  we  ob.serve  without  much  difhculty 
that  it  is  constructed  on  an  artificial  scheme,  and  divided  more  or  less  clearly 
into  successive  portions;  it  is  a  structure,  and  more  or  less  a  literary  unit}'. 
This  (»b.servation,  which  must  piesently  be  verified  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  this  first  part  (a  task  not  distinctly  undertaken  in  the  first  edition 

'  Tlie  cJitoi'.><  Jiiilc.c  iiiJouJ  iiiciitilifs  tlic  two. 
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of  the  text),  again  makes  tor  tlio  beliel'  in  tlie  unity  of  autlioiship,  witliont 
precluding  the  recognition  of  laiger  or  smaller  passages  added  or  inserted  by 
later  hands,  and  of  inferior  or  highly  ([uestionfible  authority.  The  first  part, 
now  specially  under  discussion,  contained  a  retrospective  narrative  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Athens  from  the  settlement  of  Ion,  i.e.  from  primitive 
times,  down  to  tlie  Restoration  of  the  Democracy  in  the  Archonship  of 
Eukleides  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  C(jnt\ay  n.c.  This  portion,  albeit  tlie 
beginning  be  lost,  is,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  work,  considerably  longer 
than  the  second  :  its  contents  possess  more  of  startling  novelty,  and  will  give 
rise  to  many  more  varieties  of  opinion  and  judgment  among  historical  students, 
than  the  second  part  of  the  work.  It  is  not  to-day  or  to-morrow  that  the  last 
word  will  be  said  upon  the  value,  for  historical  purposes,  of  this  part.  It  is 
only  f^iir  to  remember,  in  justice  to  the  first  editor,  that  he  recognises  an 
uncertainty  in  '  some  of  the  conclusions  '  which  he  has  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
inner  history  of  Athens  from  the  new  material  {IidrodnHion,  p.  xx.) ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  welcome  his  '  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  Athens  from  the  new 
standpoint '  (/>t^?w//(t7w/yi,  pp.  xx. — xlv.)  as  a  fundan\ental  contributi<»n  towards 
a  critical  construction  ;  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  '  the  traditional  views  of 
the  chief  crises  in  that  history  have  been  modified'  to  the  extent  which  he 
implies,  or  recjuire  modification  forthwith  to  any  such  extent.  However,  before 
discussing  further  the  authority  of  the  new  history,  the  unity  of  authorship 
must  be  established  for  tliis  part,  and  it  ujust  be  shown  that  we  are  not  in 
presence  of  a  mere  hotchpotch  of  historical  notes  on  sundry  or  successive 
•hanges  in  Athenian  institutions,  but  in  j>osse.ssion  of  a  literary  treatise,  or 
part  of  a  treati.se,  the  work  of  on(^  age  and  |»robably  of  (jne  author,  except  in 
so  f;ir  as  this  unity  and  authenticity  may  l)e  invalidated  by  second  or  third 
hand   insertions. 

Ajiart  from  the  presumption  created  by  the  obviously  andiiino'us  nature 
of  the  story  of  constitutional  changes,  and  apart  from  the  external  evidence 
afforded  by  citations  in  ancient  authors,  there  are  two  arguments  which  make 
for  a  belief  that  this  part  Oi  the  work  is  from  a  single  author ;  the  one  turns 
upon  tlie  literary  construction  of  the  part,  the  other  upon  the  chronological 
scheme  or  system  which  underlies  it,  or  seems  to  be  implied  in  it. 

I.  The  literary  structure  is  clear  enough,  and  the  author,  or  some  one  else 
for  him,  hfvs  supplied  the  clue  in  c.  41.  Some  suspicion  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  chapter  in  its  present  form  and  extent  may  well  be  aroused  by  the  three 
following  considerations :  (1)  It  contains  a  date,  in  the  fourth  line,  which  is 
not  only  erroneous  but  flatly  contradicts  c.  39,  p.  100,  where  the  correct  date 
for  the  Restoration  of  the  Democracy  is  given.  (2)  The  terms  or  titles  by 
wliich  some  of  the  successive  KaraaTda-€L<i  Trj<i  TroXtreta?  are  described  do  not 
range  exactly  with  the  titles  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
preceding  text  as  it  stands.  This  observation  applies  in  particular  to  the 
BevTepa  koI  irpooTq  Ta^i^  -q  eirl  Srjaeo)^  yevofjuevrj  as  compared  witli  cc.  3,  4, 
where  the  author's  formula  is  t)  tu^k;  t?}?  dp^aia<i  iroXireiafi  Trj<;  irpo 
ApciKovTot;  alms  rf  irpcuTq  irokcTeia.  Again,  the  seventh  revolution  (jiera^oXTJ), 
the  eighth  constitution,  is  entitled  fjv  'ApiirTei8r)<{  fxev  virehei^ev  ^E<f>id\Tr)<i  8' 
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eVcTcXeo-ei/,  tlie  legislation  of  Ephialtes  (cc.  24,  25)  being  thus  taken  as  the 
terminus  or  epoch  for  this  stage.  But  cc.  26,  27,  28,  record  developments 
under  Perikles  and  his  succe.ssors  which  would  entitle  Perikles  at  least  to  take 
the  place  liere  assigned  to  Ephialtes.  Neither  of  these  two  cases  are,  however, 
at  all  conclusive.  In  the  first,  the  irptoTq  might  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
TTpMTT]  TToXireia,  c.  4,  line  1.  In  the  second  the  first  tw(j  lines  on  p.  100  may 
bo  taken  to  supply  a  cover  for  cc.  20,  27,  28.  The  (Jc^nstitution  of  the  Five 
Thousand  (c.  33j  is  not  .specified  in  the  summary.  To  be  sure,  the  original 
author  could  afford  to  be  a  trifl^  inexact  in  his  summary  quite  as  well  as  a 
later  interpolator.  Still,  this  very  explicit  table  of  contents,  inserted  at  the 
close  of  the  historical  sketch,  has  somewhat  the  air  of  an  intruder.  (3)  It  is 
followed  by  a  passage  on  the  sovranty  of  the  8?)/xo9  (aTrdvTwv  yap  . .  .  ■^dpia-iv), 
p.  100,  not  unworthy  of  Aristotle,  but  somewhat  like  an  afterthought,  and 
the  part  is  clo.sed  by  a  colophon  on  the  ecclesiastic  wages,  which  comes 
in  full  quaintly  to  finish  the  story.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  MS.  had  omitted  the  whole  passage  constituting  c.  41  in  the  editfir's 
numeration,  no  one  would  ever  have  missed  it,  or  suspected  an  omission. 

If  this  chapter,  or  any  part  of  it  be  an  insertion,  it  is  not  the  ordy 
insertion  in  the  first  part.  It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  to  find  in 
the  summary  in  c.  41  the  constitution  of  Theseus  described  as  fiiKpov 
TrapeyKXivovaa  rr}<;  /3a(Tt\iKp]<i,  and  to  find  in  c.  2  this  constitution  de- 
serihe'd  as  utterly  oligarchic.  Moreover  the  title  in  c.  41  suits  the  details 
of  c.  3,  though  it  does  not  suit  the  details  of  c.  2,  wliich  are  likewise 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  second  chapter  a])pears  either  to  be 
spurious  or  out  of  its  proper  place  :  it  would  come  better  between  the 
account  of  JJrakon's  constitution  and  of  Solon's,  i.f.  between  cc.  4  and  5.  It 
might  owe  its  |)resent  form  and  place  to  the  same  hand  that  compiled  the 
table  of  contents  in  c.  41.  In  any  case  the  contents  of  c.  2  are  higldy 
suspicious  in  the  position  it  occupies  at  present,  all  the  more  as  it  stands 
jjractically  at  the  beginning  of  the  mutilated  text  of  the  existing  MS.  The 
sutnmary  in  c.  41  implies  of  course  a  previous  description  of  the  constitution 
of  Ion,  which  would  have  been  closed  consistently  with  the  author's  plan  of 
composition,  as  will  presently  appear,  by  an  account  of  a  a-Taa-cf.  But  it  is 
certainly  surprising  to  find  ttjv  tVi  Hrjaew^i  rd^iv  described  in  c.  3  after  the 
account  of  the  Kylonian  coup  d'Uat  (c.  Ij,  and  after  the  account  of  the  (ndai<i 
which  ])recedes  the  Reforms  of  Drakon,  n.ay  rather,  the  Reforms  of  Solon.  It 
may  also  be  observerl  that  the  opening  words  of  c.  5  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  description  of  the  Drakontic  constitution  in  c.  4,  which  is  in  no  sense 
an  oligarchy,  but  as  described  in  c.  4  bears  the  semblance  of  a  timocratic  and 
moderate  lepidjlic.  This  chapter  itself  is  indeed  replete  with  difticultics 
whicli  render  it  suspicious.  Inter  alia  the  Solonian  classes  (TCfn'/fiara)  appear 
in  it  before  the  legislation  of  Solon  (p.  13,  lines  1,  2),  and  yet  the  property 
(pialifications  for  various  officials  in  the  constitution  are  not  based  on  the 
classification,  ])ut  upon  another  scale  (pj).  10,  11).  To  other  possible 
anachronisms  and  aporinc  in  this  chapter  ref(;rence  must  be  made  later  in 
another  connexion  (])p.  27,  33  ivfra.).     Enough  has  here  been  said  to  show  that 
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the  text  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  treatise  as  it  now  sUuuis  is  in  a  some- 
what disorganised  condition.  Hail  the  MS.  extendetl  no  further,  it  niiglit  have 
suggested  the  hypothesis  that  we  had  on  the  ])apyrus  only  some  excerpts  or 
disconnected  jottings,  belonging  perhaps  to  one  and  the  same  work,  but  not 
preserved  in  their  proper  places  or  order.  Such  an  hypotliesis  w;vs,  it  may  be 
remembered,  proposed  in  respect  to  the  celebrated  Berlin  Fragments,  and 
it  may  hero  be  atUled  en  jH(ss(()if  that  the  new  text  ct>nfirms  the  onler  of  these 
fragments  as  adopteil  by  Blass  and  Diels.^  The  disorder  here  visible  may  be 
due  to  interpolations,  and  the  curious  and  conupt  text,  p.  105,  lines  1  ff.,  may 
betray  some  traces  of  the  interpolator's  handiwork,  or  of  an  attempt  to 
'  harmonize  '  the  inconsequences  of  cc.  2 — 4f.  If  these  considerations  are 
deserving  of  weight,  suspicion  may  extend  to  the  second  chief  passage  above 
referred  to,  from  the  omission  of  a  clear  reference  to  the  Poiiklean  legislation 
and  the  Periklean  ret/iiiw  in  the  Table  o(  Contents,  c.  41,  as  compi\red  with 
cc.  26,  27  of  the  treatise.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  c.  26  concludes 
with  a  notice  of  the  law  of  Perikles  restricting  the  franchise  to  those  e^  (\^<f>oii> 
darolv  yeyovore^;,  which  anticipates  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution 
in  the  writer's  own  day  as  specified  in  c.  42,  ad  init.  The  contents  of  c.  27 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  its 
context  on  both  sides,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  already  said, 
constitute  grounds  for  impeaching  its  authenticity.  Three  points  must  here 
suftice  :  (1)  the  inconsequence  of  the  ojx^ning  words,  ^era  8t  ravTa,  k.t.X.. 
(2)  the  afterthought  by  which  Perikles  is  includeel  among  the  opponents  ol 
the  Areopagitae,  (3)  and  the  notice,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  of  the 
introduction  of  bribery  and  corruption  by  Anytos  fiera  ravra.  The  trial 
referred  to  wnuld  belong  to  the  year  409  B.C.  Are  these  'afterthoughts'  of 
the  original  author,  or  of  a  later  head  and  hand  ?  It  is  obvious  that  c.  27 
might  be  expunged  from  the  text,  with  some  gain  to  its  continuity,  and 
without  doing  any  appreciable  violence  to  the  passage  in  c.  41  which  sum- 
marizes cc.  24 — 28.  While  upon  the  problem  of  interpolations  in  this  first 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  permissible  to  say  at  least  that  ce.  80,  31,  upon  the 
oligarchic  constitutions  of  411  B.C.  call  for  some  medicine.  The  editor's  note 
on  c.  30,  p.  S3,  draws  attention  to  one  statement  in  direct  contradiction  to  an 
assertion  in  c.  32.  As  though  this  were  not  enough,  c.  30  seems  to  contradict 
itself  in  two  particulars  :  (I)  the  Archons,  in  common  with  the  other  officials 
who  are  t»>  be  mend)ers  of  the  Council,  are  to  be  elected  (atpeiafiai)  €k 
TrpoKpiran',  pp.  S3,  84.  Tlu'  Archons  are  to  be  taken  by  lot,  p.  So.  The 
explanation  is  possibly  that  the  term  aipeiaOai,  p.  S4,  line  5,  is  used  inac- 
curately. (2)  The  Hellenotamiae  are  to  be,  and  are  not  to  be  members  of 
the  Council,  ]>.  S4.  A  reconciliation  of  these  two  last  statements  has  been 
suggested  by  Prof  L.  Campbell,  ^Vo&s/m/  Hcrinr,  March.  ISOl,  p.  110,  but 
the  passage  is  at  least  obscure.  These  two  chaptere  30,  31.  are  in  striking 
contrast  and   in  partial   contradiction  to  the  corresponding    account   of  the 


'  Cp.  Diehls,  II.      rilti-  (lie  Betliner  Friuf-       Aristotchs.     Berlin,  188:'. 
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Revolution  ot"  tliu  Four  HuudrcJ  iu  Tliucydides.  W  liether  one  or  <ither  is 
interpolated,  at  least  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  a  problem  deserving 
consideration.  C.  30  indeed  contains  the  account  of  a  mere  paper  consti- 
tution which,  on  the  writer's  own  showing,  never  came  into  existence.  If 
all  the  text  had  disappeared  from  c.  30,  lin(;  5,  kut'  eviavrov  down  to  c.  31, 
line  3,  rijvSe,  and  we  read  i^tjveyKav  rdBe.  ^ovXeveiv  fi^v  rerpaKoalov-;,  k.t.X. 
— who  would  ever  have  been  the  wiser? 

But  however  the  case  in  regard  to  interpolations  may  stand,  it  is  plain 
that  the  first  part  of  the  'Adyjvaicov  iroXirela  contained  a  history  of  the  inner 
and  constitutional  history  of  Athens  presented  on  a  carefully  thought  out 
plan.  The  table  of  contents  in  c.  41  corresponds  with  considerable  accuracy 
to  the  cardinal  points  in  the  historical  review.  The  successive  stages  by 
which  'the  present  constitution'  had  been  evolved,  through  constructive  and 
destructive  moments,  were  presented  indeed  in  strictly  chronological  sequence, 
but  something  like  a  logical  or  literary  idea  lifts  the  chronicle  towards  the 
plane  of  philosophic  history.  From  first  to  last  there  have  beeji  eleven  great 
political  conversions — there  have  been,  fiist  and  last,  twelve  epochs  of  consti- 
tutional constniction.  Six  of  these  lie  before  the  Persian  war;  six  con- 
stitutional moments  are  distinguishable  between  that  war  and  the  writer's 
own  day.  It  were  not  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  author  conceived 
at  least  the  first  six  '  Polities,'  or  successive  constitutions,  to  have  been 
.separated,  or  connected,  severally  by  a  party  struggle,-  aTaaL'^.  But  this 
idea  is  apparently  modified  in  the  last  six  stages.  In  them,  so  far  as 
the  developments  or  revolutions  are  traced  to  causal  antecedents,  those  ante- 
cedents are  sought  in  the  warfare  of  the  time,  first  the  Persian,  then  the 
Peloponnesian,  rather  than  in  economic  or  social  conditions  in  Athens  itself. 
With  these  brief  indications  the  following  analysis  may  be  submitted  as  pre- 
senting the  literary  structure  of  the  first  part  of  the  work.  In  it  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  table  in  c.  41  are  followed  out  and  emphasized,  and  the 
result  is  to  show  that,  whether  the  text  has  suffered  interpolation  or  not, 
the  author  had  a  firm  nnd  clear  scheme  and  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  and  that  the  literary  sketch  as  a  whole  is  the  work 
of  one  mind. 

The  XII.  TToXiTecai  OF  Athens. 

I.  ■>)  Kardaraai^i  tcop  e^  ap^/}?  "Ia>i/o«f   Kal  tcoi>  fJ.6T    avrov  <jvvoLKtcrdvr(ov, 

i.e.  the  settlement  of  Ion  :  described  no  doubt  in  the  lost  beginning  of  the 
treatise  (cp.  c.  3,  p.  .5).  It  might  perhaps  be  inferred  tliat  the  author  ascribed 
the  first  synoecism  of  Attica  to  Ion,  not  to  Theseus  (as  Tliucydides, 
ii.  15).  The  passage  in  Plutarch,  Tlusem,  c.  24,  is  at  least  partly  based  on 
Thucydides.  Plutaich  did  not  hesitate  to  dissent  from  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  autliority  of  Aristotle  upon  occasion.  Cp.  Lynirri.  c.  28.  But  it  will  be 
safer  to  take  <TvvotKia-dvTO)v  here  as  implying  no  more  than  ^vvooKiaai/, 
Thucydides  i.  24.  It  was  a  Hynocrism  IN  not  OF  Attica.  C'ctmpare 
Herodotus,  1,  .j7.  2,  .jI.  ctvvolkol  eyevovTo  ' X6t}vaioL<Ti  (sc.  WeXaayol). 
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Tft^ts'  »;  fc'TTi  H?;crfc'&)9  'yevo^evi}.  This  must  |)rovisii)ii;illy  l)i'  itlciitilicd  11. 
with  1]  ap-yaia  iroXirela  ol"  c.  3,  r)  TrpcoTi]  iroXirela  ol  c.  4".  It  exhibits  a 
slight  deviation  IVoni  royalty,  according  to  c.  41.  The  expression  here  is  not 
so  strong  as  in  Plutarch,  T/irsicits,  c.  25,  irpcoTO'i  air€K\ive  7rpo<i  rov  6-y\ov,  ax? 
' ApiaToriXrj'i  (f)r)ai,  Kal  d(f))}Ke  to  /novapyelv.  It  might,  appear  as  though  the 
author  laid  little  or  no  stress  on  the  Theseian  synoccism,  and  regarded  as  the 
two  chief  institutions  of  Theseus,  the  threefold  division  of  the  Athenians  into 
Eupatridae,  Agroikul^  Demiurgi,  and  the  first  l)eginnings  of  democracy : 
religion,  law,  and  government  being,  however,  left  to  the  Eupatrids  (Plutarch, 
op.  c).  To  the  speculative  historians  of  the  fourth  century  l{.<-'.  a  modification 
of  royal  power  was  tantamount  to  an  institution  of  democracy. 

As  the  text  now  stands  c.  3  appears  to  contain  some  account  of  this 
constitution  ;  c.  1  (ami  possibly  c.  2)  some  account  of  tlic;  arda-i^  which  1»m| 
to  its  abolition. 

?}  eVI.  Apd/copTOf.  This  constitution  is  set  forth  in  c  4.  It  is  difficult  to  II 
understand  how  any  one  could  regard  tins  chajjter  as  a  solid  contiibntion  to 
the  actual  history  of  the  Athenian  constitution.  It  (contains  statements  which 
it  is  hardly  rash  to  characterize  as  anachronisms  and  as  mutually  destructive. 
One  of  these  difficulties  has  been  specified  above  (p.  24).  It  may  bo  added 
here  that  i\\o.  feature  which  seems  so  extraordinaiy  to  the  editor,  viz.  that 
i\\v  property  ((ualification  of  a' Strategus  is  100  niiuac  while  that  for  the 
Archons  is  only  10  minae,  will  be  no  puzzle  to  any  one  who  recognizes  that 
this  chapter  is  a,  product  of  the  ideas  of  a  perioil  when  the  Strafegi  had  long 
taken  the  place  of  the  Archons  as  the  leading  otticors  ol  the  Staff.  The 
(•(Mistitutiou  here  ascribed  to  Drakon  looks  uncommoidy  like  an  ideal  con- 
stitution, piojectcd  at  one  of  those  crises  in  which,  as  in  412  B.C.  or  4f)4  B.C., 
'  Restorations'  of  the  iraTpia  iroXiTeia  were  demanded,  and  some  persons,  to 
whom  the  admittedly  popular  constitutions  of  Kleisthenes  and  Solon  were 
not  satisfactory,  may  have  found  an  eponym  for  their  programme  in  the 
author  of  the  earliest  written  laws  at  Athens.  As  the  information  conveyed 
in  this  cliapter,  whether  true  or  not,  is  absolutely  new,  we  aie  pi'csented  with 
the  dilemma  that,  (Mther  the  text  of  the  ' A.drivaiwv  iroXtreia  used  by  Plutarch 
did  not  cfmtain  this  pas.sagc,  or  that  Plutarch  considerful  it  bad  liistoiy  : 
otherwise  surely  we  should  have  found  traces  of  it  in  the  Life  of  Solon. 
But  this  supposed  Drakontic  constitution,  with  its  Ecclesia  of  Iloplites,  with 
its  high  property  qualification  for  office,  with  its  Strategi,  llipparchi,  its 
Archons  and  Tamiae,  all  elected,  and  its  lesser  officials  appointed  by  lot; 
with  its  limit  of  age,  its  limits  on  re-election,  its  fines  for  neglect  of  duties; 
with  its  (Council  of  401,  and  its  Areopagus  as  general  cen.sor  and  guardian  of 
the  Constitution  : — what  is  it  but  afterthought  taking  the  place  of  history  ( 

A  passage  on  tlic  inevitable  (TTucn^i  (c.  5  and  perhaps  c.  2)  introduces  th(^  I\' 
iourth  constitution— that  of  Solon.     The  person  and  work  of  Solon  are  treated 
at  great  length  (cc.  0-12),  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpo.se  to 


'   it  is  to  lt('  ro<,'rctt('(l  that  tlio.  reading  c.  13,       lu.ti'  is  viitinlly  <l.-.i.sivc  for  tlir  ,n(tll>',: 
p.   34,  last  lino,  is  douhtfiil  :    but  the  editor's 
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review  the  details.     C.  13  records  tlie  renewed  and  augmented  party  struggles 

V.  which  issue  in  7;  eVt  HetaicrTpdrov  rvpavvi^,  which  may  be  taken  to  include 

the  government  of  his  sons,   and  covers  the  passage  cc.  14-19.     The  next 

chapter  (20)  records  the  (TTdai<i  between  Isagoras  and  Kleisthenes,  and  makes 

VI.  way  for  the  description  of  the  Reforms  of  Kleisthenes  (c.  21).  With 
Kleisthenes  it  might  appear  as  though,  in  the  author's  conception,  the  period 
of  revolutions  and  reforms  gave  way  for  a  time  to  a  period  of  warfare  and 
development.  Instead  of  a  (ndai^  we  have  in  c.  22  a  record  on  the  working 
of  ostrakism  (an  excellent  substitute  !),  and  of  the  influence  of  war,  which 
VII.  introduces  the  seventh  stage,  /;  iiera  ra  M^^St/ca,  the  government  or  supremacy 
of  the  Areopagus  (c.  23).  This  condition  melts  by  degrees  into  the  restored 
VIII.  and  developed  Democracy,  rjv  'ApcareiBrjii  fiev  virehei^ev,  'E<f)id\Tr]<i  S' 
ireXeaev,  k.t.X.,  though  for  Ephialtes  we  might  expect  Perikles,  and  must 
take  this  title  to  cover  the  whole  passage  from  c.   24  to  c,   28  inclusive. 

IX.  The  ninth  stage,  rj  rSiv  rerpaKoaioyv  Kardaraa-L'i,  is  connected  in  the  text 
with  the  disaster  in  Sicily,  and  is  described,  with  some  anomalies  noticed 
above,  in  the  passage  cc.  29-32.  The  table  of  contents  in  c.  41  passes  over 
the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand,  described  in  c.  33,  and  reaches  the 
X.  tenth  stage  with  the  Restored  Democracy  (c.  34)  where  the  text  omits  to 
connect  the   restoration  with    the  victories  in    the    Hellespont    in    410    B.C. 

XI.  The  despotic  governments,  first  of  the  Thirty  and  then  of  the  Ten  are 
conceived  as  a  single  chapter  (?;  tS)v  rptdKovra  koX  17  tmv  SeKa  Tvpavvi<;),  and 
XII.  this  title  corresponds  to  the  text  cc.  35-40.  Finally  we  reach  the  twelfth 
stage,  rj  vvv  Kard(Tra(Tt<i  Trj<;  7ro\iTeta9,  the  restored  and  extreme  Democracy ; 
with  which  stage  historical  narrative  gives  way  to  descriptive  analysis,  and  we 
pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  treatise. 

II.  Beside  the  argument  in  favour  of  a  unity  of  authorship  ba.sed  upon 
the  literary  structure  of  the  first  part  (as  of  the  second  part)  of  the 
work,  a  second,  though  palpably  weaker,  argument  arises  from  a  con- 
sideration of  those  passages,  which  appear  to  show  that  an  elaborate 
chronology  nndei4ies  the  historical  account  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 
It  may  be  observed  that,  passing  over  the  legendary  Akastos  (c.  3,  p.  G), 
whose  name  is  not  cited  for  a  chronological  purpose,  the  Archon  Aristaechmes 
(c.  4,  p.  9),  whose  name  serves  to  date  the  legislation  of  Drakon,  and  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  omitting  Xenaenetos  (c.  40,  p.  104)),  there  are 
between  Solon  and  Eukleides,  between  c.  5  and  c.  39,  the  names  of  twenty- 
five  Archons  given,  and  the  names  are  given,  with  three  exceptions  to  be 
specified,  for  strictly  chronological  purposes.  Solon's  name  is  not  used  as  a 
date  in  c.  .5,  p.  13,  but  it  is  so  used  in  c.  13,  p.  33.  The  name  of  Damasias, 
c.  13,  is  not  used  primarily  as  a  date.  Mnesitheides,  c.  26,  p.  73,  is  not  used 
primarily  as  a  date  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  name  Mnesilochus,  c.  33, 
p.  90.  The  remaining  twenty-two  names  of  Archons,  from  Solon  to  Euclid 
inclusive,  are  used  for  strictly  chronological  purposes,  generally  under  the 
formula  eVl  (tov  Seti/09)  dp^ovTo<;.  Adding  Xenaenetos,  8,  c.  40,  we  get 
twenty-three.  It  may  be  said  that  twenty-three  such  dates  are  not  a  list 
when  spread  over  nearly  two  centuries ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  facts  of 
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considerable  importance  are  mentioned  witlioiit  tlic  arili<iiiti«'  date.  But  will 
any  one  venture  to  say  tliat  the  tvvcnty-tliree  iianirs  used  fur  clirun(jlo<j;ical 
purposes  do  not  imply  tlu;  prc-existence  and  employment  ot"  clironcjjugical 
tables,  such  as  the  one  still  j)reserved  on  tlic  Marin  or  Pariiivi  /  Tli(3 
hypothesis  ot"  course  presents  itself  that  these  three,  and  twenty  ehroiKjlof^ifjil 
names  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  by  a  second  or  third  hand.  Thme 
is  indeed  scarcely  a  single  case  where  the  Archon's  name  might  not  be  deleted 
from  the  text  without  creating  a  visible  scandal ;  and,  conversely,  nothing 
would  be  simpler  than  to  insert  the  appropriate  Archon's  name  in  cases  where 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  text — given,  that  is,  the  recpiisite  materials.  But 
the  removal  of  all  or  any  number  of  the  twenty-three  chrcnological  Archons, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  would  not  get  rid  of  the 
exact  and  comparatively  full  chronological  scheme  which  underlies  the  account 
of  Athenian  constitutional  development ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
excellently  attested  names,  Pythodorus,  c.  35,  p.  93,  Eukleides,  c.  39,  p.  100, 
the  Archov.s  name  never  occurs  in  the  text  as  the  sole  chronolofjicalindicatioH  for 
tfte  event  recoi^decl.  In  other  words,  all  events  dated  by  the  Archons'  names 
are  also  dated  by  the  intervals  separating  them  from  other  recorded  events. 
This  dating  by  intervals,  or  casual  chronology,  is  so  constant  a  concomitant  of 
the  Archontic  chronology  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  two  could 
originally  have  been  independent.  To  expunge  all  the  casual  or  empirical 
chronology  from  the  text  would  be  to  do  very  great  violence  to  probabilities. 
Though  some  of  the  chronological  intervals  or  periods  were  probably 
traditional,  as  for  example  the  Hundred  years,  c.  32,  p.  88  (cp.  Time,  viii.  68), 
the  constancy  of  these  dates  by  intervals  implies  a  systematic  chronology, 
constructed  with  or  without  regard  to  the  list  of  Archons.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  intervals  may  be  inaccurate  (c.(/.  the  fifth  year,  c.  22,  p.  57,  the  seventh 
year,  c.  34,  p.  91)  docs  not  disprove  the  presence  of  an  exact  or  systematic 
chronology ;  we  all  err  by  rule.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  present  argument 
to  discuss  the  desperate  passage,  c.  13,  p.  33,  where  three  Pentetcrides  are 
gobbled  up  in  four  lines  with  unblushing  assurance.  Provisionally  it  may 
here  be  assumed  that  a  quasi-scientific  chronology  underlies  the  first  part  of 
the  treatise,  and  that  the  chronological  data  have  not,  to  any  damnifying 
extent,  been  foisted  into  the  text  by  later  hands;  that  being  admitted,  this 
systematic  and  preconceived  chronology  becomes  a  fresh  argument  in  favour 
of  the  unity  of  authorship,  the  unity  of  date,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
treatise. 

We  pass  naturally  from  these  last  considerations  to  the  consideration  of 
the  probable  date  of  the  composition,  a  topic  which  has  an  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  real  authorship,  and  a  more  remote  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  authority,  of  this  new  historical  source.  Something  has  been 
added,  and  something  may  still  be  added,  to  the  editor's  arguments  under 
this  head.  It  is  urged  that  the  treatise  must  have  been  composed  after  the 
year  329  B.C.,  for  the  Archon  of  that  year  (Kephisophon)  is  named  in  c.  54. 
The  name  occurs  in  a  sentence  '  hopelessly  mutilated,'  but  is  apparently  in- 
disputable.    If,  however,  the  sentence  'is  clearly  an  incidental  note  which 
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might  have  liecii  a<l«le<l  after  <lic  main  bulk  of  (h<-  work  was  wrilU.-u'  (c«lityurs 
note),  it  might  have  been  aAldcd  ever  »>  long  after :  it  was  pnibably,  if  added 
at  all,  added  s<^tme  time  after :  or  it  may  not  be  :m  adtlitiou ;  iwiina  fitcic  it  is 
a  part  of  the  primitive  text  of  the  second  part  of  the  treatise :  in  short,  it 
makes  very  little  for  the  Aristotelian  authorship  of  the  treatise ;  it  is  rather  a 
difficulty  to  be  explained  away  on  that  hypothesis:  we  arc  to  suppose  in 
feurt  tliat  Aristotle  was  writing,  or  revising,  this  treatise  within  seven  years  of 
his  death  2 

Mr.  Cecil  Torr  {Atkenacnm^  33U2,  p.  185)  has  accentuated  and  further 
defined  the  date  of  composition  by  an  argument  based  upon  the  mention  of 
Quadriremes  and  the  omission  of  Quinqucremcs  in  c  40 — a  chronological  in- 
dication overlooked  by  the  editor.  On  the  basis  of  tliis  passage  Mr.  Torr 
fixes  the  composition  to  the  years  428 — 4-25  B.c.  Tl»is  argument  is  con- 
clusive as  far  as  the  upper  date  is  coucerned,  assuming  that  the'  words 
^  Tcrptjpei^  iCT.X-  are  -part  of  the  primitive  text,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  rather  liarsh  to  bracket  all  the  words  from  ^  to  j^eipoTotnjarrj  (c.  46 
IL  3,  4),  even  though  the  scribe  was  blundering  and  the  corrector  nodding 
over  this  passage  (c£.  editor's  note  on  Keuva^  Tpiijp€i<;,  p.  118).  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  lower  date,  425  B.C.,  after  which,  Mr.  Torr  argues,  a  writer 
would  have  mentioned  Quinqueremes  as  well  as  Triremes  and  Quadriremes, 
can  we  feel  sure  that  the  author  of  the  tract  would  certaiidy  have  recorded 
the  building  of  Quinqueremes,  of  which  there  were  apparently  in  the  year 
425  B.C.  only  three  in  the  Attic  docks  ?  (Boeckh,  Staatsli.  I.^  p.  338,  Urhuiulcn, 
p.  76.)  How  fiar  is  it  possible  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Athenian  Quin- 
queremes ?  Were  they  ever  built  or  used  in  large  numbers  ?  Does  any 
ancient  oAttlwr  mention  them  in  the  Athenuin  fleet  ?  If  not,  their  omission 
in  c.  46  of  the  ^AOrivcueov  iroXireia  will  not  seem  quite  conclusive  as  to  the 
low^est  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  treatise. 

In  regard  to  this  lower  date  the  editor  argues  that  the  treatise  must  have 
been  composed  before  307  B.C.,  seeing  that  the  author,  in  speaking  of  '  the 
present  constitution,'  assumes  and  implies  that  there  are  ten  and  only  ten 
tribes  {^vXou),  'which  number  was  increased  to  twelve  in  the  year  just 
mentioned '  (p.  xviL).  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  strong  argument,  all  the  more 
because  the  increase  of  the  Phylac  involved  changes  in  the  institutions 
based  upon  the  phylic  system,  and  no  reference  to  those  changes  appears 
in  the  text.  There  is,  iudeetl,  a  pjtssage  in  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  which 
might  remotely  suggest  a  |K)Ssible  reference  to  the  later  duodecimal  system : 
c.  21,  p.  54,  L  7,  for  a  certain  good  reason  ovk  et?  h^exa  <f>vXa^  awera^ev,  »: 
6  KX€UT0€irr)<i.  But  this  may  be  a  mere  accident :  certainly  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  Athens  appears  to  apply  naturally  to  the  period 
before  the  Demetrii  and  Antigonus.  And  as  the  external  evidences  for  the 
existence  of  the  treatise  may  be  said  to  begin,  though  in  a  very  indirect 
fashion,^  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  our  conclusion  must  be 

*  Tiuiaeas,  (cstilus  Polyhio  ct  Athauuco,  re-  Aristotle's  work.  See  V.  Rose,  Aridofcliif  Frag- 
ferred  to  the  TloXiTetau,  or  at  least  to  the  Con-  mcnta,  1886,  e<L  Teubner,  No.  547.  Ed.  niaj. 
stitution  of  the  LfKri,  and   referred  to  it  as       1S63.   Arist.  Pseudepigraphus,   No.    499.     E<1. 
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that  till-  w«>ik  btlori;  lis,  as»iiiniii>;  its  iiiiitj(  •<r;tiitr«l,  was  i-i>iii|iiR>«r«l  lM-tvir«'ii 
S^iO  US',  ami  ri20  ikC,  j>n»1»:il>iy  befi^ru  the  «H.vii|Kitioii  of  Athens  hy  the 
Mactthjiiiuiis^'  ajul  ratlier  befoiv  Ihaii  after  S25  U.C.  As  Aristotle  ilied  iu  the 
}car  322  li.t%  this  tieatise  on  the  Athenian  constitution,  which  formed  the 
first  of  15Ji  similar  tracts,  \vt>ithl  .k]»pear  to  have  been  comiMistril,  or  rcvisc«l, 
within  three  or  four  yeany  of  the  «lesith  of  its  rcpnteil  autJior.  llutt  the 
*\0rjvai'a>v  TroXiTcm  stood  first  iu  the  list  of  the  collectetl  7W*7if.s  does  not  of 
course  prove  that  the  oth«  r  157  were  ail  compocsed  after  it ;  Iml  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  composed  last,  or  among  the  last.  In  any  case  the  narrow  margin 
of  time  for  its  coinpositi(^>n,  '  or  n  vision/  must  tell  ag:unst  the  :u>siiinption  of 
strict  Aristotelian  authorship. 

To  any  one  who  accepts  the  above  dates  for  the  actual  cum|)osition,  it 
will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  obserAC  that  the  systematic  chronoKig^i'  by 
means  of  the  Archons,  assuming  these  data  aiitlientie,  might  contribute  to 
determine  the  general  or  approximate  date  of  the  work  iu  ijucstion.  For 
when  were  the  lists  of  Attic  Arehons  eompih^l  and  first  used  for  historical 
purposes?  Tiic  uuw  text  must  now  take  niuk  before  the  Manutj'r  Purine  as 
the  first  document,  or  monument,  extant  in  which  the  Attic  Archons  are  sys- 
tematically used  for  chronological  purposes.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
Archontic  data  in  this  tract  are  genuine,  it  would  seem  to  follow  tliat  the 
author  had  a  fairly  complete  and  accurate  list  of  the  Arehons  before  him,  and 
tliat  it  was  sufficiently  in  fashion  to  be  of  use :  were  it  known  for  certain  who 
first  compiled  such  a  list,  with  the  leading  events  in  column,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pitrum  Chronide^  \vc  might  have  a  fresh  argument  for  the  date  of  this 
treatise.  As  the  case  stands,  the  use  made  of  the  Archons  scarcely  serves  to 
push  the  date  of  this  chronological  device  back  much  beyond  Philocliorus 
and  Androtion,  who  probably  used  the  Archons  as  dates.  It  may  be  just  worth 
while  to  observe  that  though  lists  of  'OXvfiTioyiKai,  of  TlvOiovlKaiy  and  of 
viicai  ^towataKcu  appear  among  the  ^J^^«*i?<'^>iVjrr«/>/ia  Arisiotelis,  no  one  seems 
to  have  ascribed  to  him  the  compilation  of  the  Archontic  List.  It  is  also 
observable  that  the  chronology  in  the  *\0ijvaiaip  TroXireia  makes  little 
attempt  to  relate  the  chronology  of  the  constitution  to  the  general  cluronology 
or  course  of  Hellenic  history,  such  as  is  found,  vnih  some  stjirtling  omissions, 
in  the  Panan  Ckronide.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  case  before  us  a  purely 
Athenian  record,  apparently  derived  from  purely  Athenian  sources. 

Befonj  '>pening  the  question  of  the  stjurccs  from  which  the  history  in  tliis 
tract  is  derived  it  will  be  well  to  determine  provisionally  the  question  of  the 
author's  intellectual  position  and  sympathies,  and  of  the  interest  in  which  tlie 
tract  was  composed.  And  here  it  will  be  recognised  at  once  that,  on  the  face 
of  things,  the  primary  interest  and  purpose  of  the  author  must  have  been  the 
historical  or  scientific  interest,  the  justification  of  a  projjer  curiosity.  His 
paramount  pmpose  is  neither  to  praise  nor  to  disparage  Athenian  institutions 


IJc'il.  1870,  No.  501.     This  airries  a  fair  infer-  X.  ix.  23  (1181  »>)  is  incoiicluidve. 

en<«  as  to  tlie 'A^yoiW  xoAiTtio.   UiheLocrinn  ^  20th  Bociiroiiiion  322  n.<.  Plutarch:  I'Jn 

was  the  Avork  of  Aristotle,  a  fortiori  therefon'  kioH.  28. 

was  the  Atheuiau.     The  reforeiM-e  to  Eth.  Air. 
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but  simply  to  describe  and  to  explain.  Tlie  author  proceeds,  for  the  most 
part,  Sine  ira  ci  .studio,  witli  a  '  detaclimeut,'  which  must  surprise  us,  if  we 
think  of  him  as  an  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  The 
mere  conception  of  treating  institutions  and  their  history  apart  from  external 
politics,  and  no  less  apart  from  the  ideal  roliii),  is  a  conception  not  unworthy 
of  Aristotle.  It  might  well  be  the  fruit  of  his  teaching.  To  speak  in  a  figure  ; 
the  second  part  of  this  treatise  supplies  the  statics  (prt)  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  the  first  part  the  dynamics  (hioTi).  Nor  is  it  true  to  say 
that  all  general  points  of  view,  all  philusophic  insight  are  banished.  The 
passage  in  c.  0  on  the  character  of  Solon's  poJitfi  shows  a  speculative  turn 
worthy  at  least  of  Isokrates  if  not  of  Aristotle  himself.^  Again  passages  in  c. 
:^8 — a  chapter,  certainly,  a  trifle  suspicious— and  notably  the  generalizations 
on  p.  79  and  the  formula  on  p;  80  have  an  Aristotelian  flavour  in  them. 
The  penultimate  line  of  the  chapter  contains  indeed  a  description  of  ayadov 
ttoXltov  epyov  sufficiently  Aristotelian  to  have  been  written  in  the  light  of 
the  Politics  (III.  iv.  1276  B).  But  the  formula  is  an  old  one  :  the  sophisticated 
7ro\iTrj<i  dyad6<i  exists  already  in  Thucydides  (vi.  14),  and  one  has  not  to  wait 
for  the  formula  of  the  epyov  till  Aristotle  appears.  Another  passage  with 
some  philosophic  point  about  it  may  be  found  c.  41,  p.  lOG.-^  Unfortunately 
two  of  these  passages  are  not,  perhaps,  above  suspicion.  But  even  if  these 
passages  were  given  up  it  would  remain  true  that  the  very  structure  of  the 
treatise  itself,  as  a  Avhole,  and  the  strictly  positive,  or  positivist  interest  im- 
plied throughout,  betokens  a  certain  mental  enlightenment.  Not  but  what  the 
author  betrays  partialities,  or  preferences,  and  relates  his  story  with  some 
signs  of  feeling.  The  second  part  of  the  treatise  may  be  almost  colourle.ss, 
but  the  first  part  is  tinged  here  and  there  with  a  warmer  hue.  Strangely 
enough  these  passages  are  not  all  dyed  the  same  shade.  The  two  last 
referred  to  are  commendatory  of  democracy,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the 
expression  in  c.  22  p.  59  descriptive  of  the  Athenians  and  their  non-enforce- 
ment of  ostrakism,  '^pcofievoc  rfj  elwdvla  rov  Brjfiov  irpaoT^^TL.  This  passage 
is  not  ironical.^  In  other  passages  the  point  of  view  seems  changed.  The 
brief  notice  of  the  trial  of  the  Strategi  after  Arginusae  (c.  34,  p.  91)  is,  as  the 
editor  remarks,  '  certainly  inaccurate '  (note  ad  locum)  :  the  inaccuracy  appears 
explicable  as  due  to  political  bias :  the  author  in  this  passage  is  either  unfair 
or  uncritical.  In  other  passages  a  moderate  or  intermediate  position  is 
implied.  The  praise  of  Nikias,  Thucydides  (son  of  Melesias)  and  Theramenes 
in  c.  28,  and  the  apology  fur  Theramenes  already  referred  to,  serve  to  define 
the  writer's  partialities.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  verdict  upon  the  polity 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  c,  33,  p.  90,  which  shows  a  material  agreement  with 
the  well-known  judgment  in   Thucyd.   viii.  97.     Not  le.ss  remarkable  is  the 


'  W'ith  the  rtliection  Kvpios  yap  i)V  6  Sfi/xos  rris  ohiyoi    rwv  ttoWwv  ilaly  «ol  KtpSet  kuI   x^p'O'*'' 

\pil(pov  Kvpios  7ii'«TaiT7)s  TToXiTeiascontia.st  Aiist.  cji.  Aiist.  Pol.  VIII.  vi.  10  (1306  a.  9)  6fj.ovoov(Ta 

Pol.    IV.    X.    5  (1329   a.    11)   ol  yap  ruu   '6ir\wv  Si  oKiyapx'^a  ovk  evSidcpdopos  e^  avrfis. 

t;vptoi  Kal  fj.fueii' Ti /XT)  fifveiy  icvpiot  Tr)!/ TtoXiTfiav.  '  Cp.  Isokrates,  7,   153,  on  tlie  iirie'iKeia  rov 

The  two  passages  aic  not  coutriuJictoiies.  drjfxov.     See  also  Plato,  2ie^.  viii.  558  A, 

^  "With  the  generalization  (ijSta<ptiopu>rfpoi  yap 
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express  api)iovjil  of  the  re(/itJie  of  the  Areopagus  after  the  Persian  wars  (c.  23, 
}).  ()5)  Kal  iiroXiTevdrjaav  ' Adrfvaloi  KaXo)<;  kuI  <€v>  ?  Kara  rovrovi  tov<; 
Kaipovf.  Tliere  is  hero  no  qualification  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(c.  33,  TToXifiov  Kadea-TMTo^) ;  the  Areopagite  supremacy  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  tlie  ideal  suggested  by  the  author.  But  this  position  is  not 
obtained  by  the  depression  of  democracy :  the  general  point  of  view  has  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  positions  in  the  Jrcojwiiticus  of  Isokrates. 
Solon  and  Kleisthenes  are  the  truly  popular  heroes,  as  with  the  orator. 
Aristeides  preserves  his  reputation  for  justice  (c.  23)  though  his  policy  (c.  24), 
as  the  editor  observes,  '  is  what  one  would  rather  have  expected  to  have 
come  from  Tiiemistocles.'  Themistokles  is  indeed  somewhat  discredited, 
whereof  more  anon.  Perikles  (c.  28)  belongs  to  the  better  type,  an(i  contrasts 
favourably  witli  the  later  demagogues.  In  all  this  there  is  a  renin rkable 
resemblance  also  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  Politics  II.  xii.  (1273  B).  If 
that  passage  in  the  Politics  is  not  from  Aristotle's  haud,^  is  it  any  the  more 
likely  that  our  treatise  is  genuine  Aristotle  ?  The  chapter  on  the  Drakontic 
constitution  remains,  indeed,  a  crux  in  this,  as  in  every  other  connexion  (c.  4). 
It  deprives  Solon  of  the  credit  of  being  the  first  legislator  to  dethrone  the 
oligarchy.  Drakon's  constitution  has  most  of  the  good  points  elsewhere 
approved  of,  and  ascribed  to  Solon  :  the  Hoplite  franchise  (c.  4  p.  9  compared 
with  c.  33,  p.  90) ;  election  of  the  greater  officials,  under  restrictions  of  birth  and 
property  (by  all  citizens  instead  of  by  the  Areopagus  alone  ?  Such  mii^ht  be 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  c.  3,  p.  3,  last  three  Hues,  with  c.  4,  pp.  lU,  11 
and  c.  8,  pp.  22,  23,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  smooth  away  the  inconsequence 
of  the  Drakontic  record  in  c.  4)  ;  appointment  of  lesser  officials  by  the  Lot 
c.  4,  p.  11.  A  popular  Council  of  401,  with  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
sessions  :  above  all  the  nomophylactic  Areiopagus  to  observe  the  officials  and 
to  check  illegality.  But  if  this  passage  somewhat  blurrs  the  historical  per- 
spective it  does  not  seriously  obliterate  the  main  points  in  the  author's 
political  views.  In  fine,  the  writer  is  no  partisan.  Though  the  treatise  shows 
now  and  then  political  sympathies,  the  bias  is  not  so  strong  as  to  lead  us  to 
expect  wilful  distortion  of  fact.  In  the  worst  cases  the  blame  may  have  to  be 
rolled  back  upon  the  author's  sources.^  If  the  history  is  unsound  its  unsound- 
ness or  shortcomings  may  be  due,  rather  to  the  imperfection  of  his  sources,  or 
to  the  defects  of  his  own  methods,  than  to  iiiala  fides.  The  position  thus 
reached  leads  directly  to  an  examination  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
matters  of  fact  in  the  treatise  have  been  drawn. 

In    examining    the    so'urccs   we     may   dismiss    for    the  time    being  the 
problems  of  the  second  part  with  the  remark   that,  except  for   the  historical 

'  Cp.  W.  li.  Newman,  The  Politics  of  Aris-  dote  and  complete  rejection  of  the  second  is 

totle,  Vol.  II.  p.  373.  much  to  his  credit.     With  c.  23,  yiviaeai  rijs 

■^  One  of   these  soiirce.s  seems  to  have  been  irepl  2aKaixiva  vavfj-ax^as  ahia  (^  t'v  'Ap€i(f>  iro7(j^ 

strongly  anti-Themistoclean.     See   c.    23,    the  ySoi/A^),  cp.  Arist. /W.  Yill.  iv.  8,  1304,  a.  22,  6 

causality  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  ascribed  to  vavTiKhs  tix^os  yfvd^ifvos  atrtos  tyjs  rtpl  2a\afiiya 

the  Areiopagus  :  there  is  here  a  supprcssio  reri.  y'lK-ns.     The   passages   are   not   strictly  contra- 

In  c.  25  we  have  the  snggcstio  falsi,  and  more.  dictory,     See  also  Tluicyd.  J.  74,  1. 
Plutarch's  qualified  adniission  of  the  first  ancc- 

H.S. — VOL    XII.  I) 
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asides  in  this  part,  the  matter  miglit  seem  to  have  been  ahnost  all  collected 
by  simple  observation  on  the  spot,  or  by  notorious  hearsay,  at  worst.  It  is 
entirely  consonant  with  this  supposition,  and  with  the  general  methods  of 
composition  in  antitpiity,  that  no  parade  is  made,  little  or  no  indication  of  the 
smrrcs  is  given,  in  this  part.  Returning  to  the  first  part  we  find  the  case 
very  different.  To  determine  with  approximate  certitude  the  sources  from 
which  the  histDrical  review  of  the  Athenian  constitution  (cc.  1-40)  was 
derived  two  methods  must  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  The 
first  will  seek  to  detect,  from  a  collection  of  the  obvious  inner  indications 
afforded  by  the  text  itself,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  used  :  the  second  would  aim  at  a  comparison 
of  the  text  with  other  extant  or  more  or  less  recoverable  authorities  for  the 
same  period  or  subjects,  and  a  resultant  solution  of  the  problems  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  author  of  the  ' AOrjvaiwv  TroXireia  made  use  of  tho.se 
authorities.  But  the  second  task  is  an  immense  one,  and  must  for  the 
present  be  here  passed  over.  In  what  follows  the  task  is  restricted  to  an 
examination  of  the  more  obvious  points  in  regard  to  the  sources  used 
by  the  author,  and  a  consideration  of  the  reconstructive  method  followed 
by  him,  or  found  ready  by  him  to  his  hand  in  those  sources,  when  real 
evidence  failed  him  and  them,  so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  internal 
evidence. 

Ach,  (lie  Quellcn  !  — Once  upon  this  tack  there  is  an  end  for  the  while 
to  all  mutual  confidence  between  master  and  disciple,  between  author  and 
reader :  we  cease  to  be  amused,  and  become  actively  critical ;  we  destroy  the 
work  of  art,  in  order  to  see  how  it  was  put  together.  In  the  case  of  epos  or 
drama  this  may  be  the  Philistine's  method  (aypoiKos  tk;  ao(f>ia) ;  but 
in  regard  to  histories,  which  profess  to  deal  with  the  external  order  and 
to  record  the  actual  succession  of  events,  it  becomes  a  mortal  necessity.  In 
tlie  present  case  to  close  every  doubtful  point  with  an  appeal  to  '  the  great 
authority  of  Aristotle  '  is  but  a  sop  to  our  indolence.  In  justice  to  the  editor 
it  must  be  said  that  in  his  notes  he  occasionally  admits  that  'Aristotle '  may 
be  mistaken  or  misled  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  unfair  to  say  that  a 
vary  high  value  is  set  upon  'the  narrative  of  Aristotle,'  'the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,'  without  any  discussion  of  the  prior  questions,  whence  the 
materials  of  this  'narrative  '  were  obtained,  and  how  far  in  this  '  testimony  ' 
the  statements  of  matters  of  fact  rest  upon  autopsy,  upon  hearsay,  upon  writ- 
ten tradition,  more  or  less  authentic,  and  how  far  mere  inference,  in  all  its 
subtle  forms,  takes  the  place  of  genuine  testimony  and  tradition.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  stands  to  reason  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  other 
resident  in  later  Athens  can  be  so  good  an  authority  for  the  events  and  institu- 
tions of  the  days  of  Porikles  or  Tliemistokles,  of  Solon  and  of  Drakon,  as  he 
is  for  the  institutions  and  events  of  his  own  day,  and  of  tiie  generation  or  two 
immediately  antecedent.  Whether  a  later  author  is  to  be  prefeired  to  earlier 
authorities  dealing  with  events  and  institutions  of  their  own  day,  or  of  times 
less  remote  from  them,  when  he  comes  into  conflict  with  their  testimony, 
must  depend  upon  the  opinion  we  form  of  the  alternative  sources  open  to  him. 
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and  of  the  way  he  uses  them.  Neitlier  literary  pUiniiiiipj  nor  (•hron<)h)rrical 
system  is  a  substitute  for  sight  and  speech  of  men  and  things.  J'riinti  facir 
Thucydides  .should  be  a  better  authority  for  the  lives  and  actions  of  Themis- 
tokles  and  Perikles  tlian  any  author  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 
could  be.  At  least  the  question  must  be  raised  as  to  the  title  tlie  latter  may 
have  to  preference. 

In  respect  to  the  institutions  described  in  the  second  part  of  the  treatise, 
the  new  authority  may  pass  unchallenged  into  tiie  first  rank.  In  respect  to 
the  events  and  institutions  described  or  narrated  in  the  first  part,  the  new 
authority  cannot  possibly  be  taken  to  disprove  'assumptions'  (i.e.  conclusions) 
'  made  on  the  strength  of  the  previously  existing  evidence '  {Introduction,  p. 
xix.)  unless  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical  criticism  are  to  be  upset.  Or 
why  should  a  rather  late  authority,  whose  evidence  is  based  partly  upon  the 
witnesses  he  is  called  upon  to  disprove,  and  partly  upon  materials  pcradventure 
inferior  to  them,  be  allowed  to  take  the  court  by  storm  ?  Why  should  a  late 
writer,  undertaking  to  cover  the  events  of  Attic  history  from  the  days  of 
Ion  and  Erechtheus  to  the  Archonship  of  Euclid,  be  assumed  an  uniformly 
strong  authority  ?  That  indeed  were  an  assumption  which  could  only  be 
justified  by  a  most  searching  criticism  of  his  sources  and  methods  throughout. 

There  follows  a  brief  capitulation  of  the  author's  sotirccs,  so  far  as  clearly 
indicated  by  the  internal  evidence,  or  to  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the 
text.  Four  main  heads  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  in  the  sources 
from  which  the  narrative  is  derived. 

I.  The  bulk  of  the  history  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  general  tradition 
and  consensus  of  authorities,  or  upon  the  uncontradicted  version  of  some 
antecedent  authority.  Mere  oral  tradition  is  not  referred  to  expressly,  for  the 
terms  <f>a<Tl,  Xeyovai,  passim,  or  even  such  a  term  as  6  XeyofMevo^;  X6yo<i,  c.  18, 
p.  48,  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  strict  word  of  mouth.  This  basis  in  general 
or  in  uncontradicted  tradition  becomes  more  obvious  when  it  is  traversed  or 
corrected  by  special  traditions,  special  versions.  The  author  thus  distin- 
guishes the  common  or  general  from  the  particular,  cc.  3,  p.  6,  c.  7,  p.  16,  ib. 
p.  19,  c.  16,  p.  44,  c.  17,  pp.  45,  46,  c.  18,  pp.  48,  4i),  c.  28,  p.  80,  and  else- 
where. All  these  references  are  to  anonymous  sources ;  once  and  once  only 
does  the  author  name  a  prose  writer,  viz.  Herodotus,  c.  14,  p,  41,  by  reason 
apparently  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  versions  of  Herodotus  and  other 
traditions ;  but  it  is  tolerably  obvious,  from  the  account  of  the  Peisistratidae 
and  of  Kleisthenes  given  in  the  text,  that  even  if  the  author  had  not 
happened  to  name  Herodotus  we  should  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he 
had  made  use  of  'the  father  of  history.'  A  similar  conclusion  is  to  be 
arrived  at  by  comparison  of  the  text  with  the  texts  of  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon.  Widely  as  this  author  departs  from  Thucydides  in  regard  to  the 
story  of  the  Peisistradids,  in  regard  to  Athens  in  the  days  of  Themistokles 
and  Perikles,  in  regard,  above  all,  to  the  revolutions  in  412 — 11  B.C.  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  he  had  the  work  of  Thucydides  before  him.  Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and  space  is  limited  :  it  is  impossible  here  now  to 
exhibit  the  evidence  for  this  conclusion,  and  for  the  corresponding  conclusion 
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in  regard  to  Xenoplion's  Hellenics  (I.  II. j.  But  a  prima  fade  rase  may  be 
established  by  a  reference  to  tlie  parallels  between  'A^.  ttoX.  c.  33  and 
Thucyd.  viii.  07.  In  respect  to  Xenophon  a  similar  case  may  be  established 
by  a  comparison  between  'A^.  ttoX.  36  and  HrJl.  II.  iii.  18 — 19,  where  the 
verbal  agreement  is  startling,  and  is  not  seriously  weakened  by  the  quasi- 
Aristotelian  paraphrase  :  cu?  iv  rovrfo  tuJ  TrXrjOet  t  fj  ^  a  p  er  r)  <^  tc  p  i  a- 
fi  €  V  T}  <;  for  Xenoplion's  cocnrep  rov  apidfiov  rovrov  e-)(ovTd  Tiva  nvuyKTjv 
Ka\oii<i  Kdya6ov<i  elvai.  As  this  passage  repro<luces  a. speech  by  Theramenfis 
it  might  be  argued  that  Xenophon  and  the  author  are  independent,  and  rely 
on  a  common  source :  but  the  argument  is  not  a  strong  one,  if  the  date  and 
relation  of  Xenophon  to  the  subject  be  considered.  But  tlie  evidence  for 
believing  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  startling  as  his  dissent  from  their  records  is,  and  strange  as  all 
omission  of  their  names  may  be,  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  items 
here  indicated.  Here  however  upon  this  point  it  can  only  be  further  observed 
that  the  author  of  the  'A^.  ttoK.  evidently  had  not  that  supreme  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  and  that  lesser  but  still  lofty  reverence  for 
the  authority  of  Xenophon,.  which  is  nowadays  in  order.  He  does  not  scruple 
to  traverse  their  versions,  and  to  gainsay,  by  implication,  their  histories. 
That  he  does  not  name  them  is  in  accordance  with  his  own  attitude  to  the 
nearer  and  the  more  remote  passages  in  Athenian  history.  The  deliberate 
references  to  any  authorities,  especially  to  personal  authorities,  are  much 
fewer  for  the  last  six  than  for  the  earlier  stages  in  the  constitution. 
Especially  for  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  author  plainly 
considers  himself  an  authority:  the  unconscious  indications  for  his  sources  in 
that  period  are  to  some  extent  favourable  to  that  consideration,  as  will  appear 
below ;  and  in  some  particulars,  notably  in  regard  to  the  two  Bccemmrates  in 
the  year  403  B.C.  the  new  text  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resources. 
In  regard  to  the  earlier  periods  the  author  himself  betrays  a  critical  uneasi- 
ness by  the  more  numerous  reference  to  the  sources  and  their  discrepancies, 
and  in  two  notable  particulars  he  exhibits  a  sound  sense  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  various  literary  sources,  viz.  in  the  copious  citations  from  the  poems 
of  Solon  in  support  or  in  refutation  of  tradition,  cc.  5,  12;  and  in  the  use 
made  of  the  Skolici,  c.  19,  p.  50,  c.  20,  p.  53,  though  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  beyond  criticism.  Even  in  respect  t<)  Solon's  poems,  the  author 
had  not,  perhaps,  realised  that  the  poems  themselves  might  be  the  source  of 
the  traditions  which  they  are  cited  to  confirm.  But  in  any  case  they  are 
evidence  of  the  highest  order,  and  are  so  used  by  the  author.  In  respect  to 
the  List  or  Table  of  Archons,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  chronology  of  the 
piece,  it  may  have  existed  in  manuscript,  or  upon  stone ;  but  in  either  case 
was  a  private  document,  not  an  official  record,  though  largely  based  upon 
official  sources,  such  as  the  Xrj^iap-^iKa  ypafifiarela,  or  other  lists,  and  any 
inscriptions  with  the  Archon  in  the  superscription.  (Cp.  c.  53,  pp.  131,  132, 
and  epigraphic  texts,  even  for  the  fifth  century,  imssim.)  It  is  evident, 
anyway,  that  the  author  has  some  sense  of  the  relative  values  of  various 
historical  sources. 
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II.  A  sccoiid  class  of  uvideiices  wliidi  ho  ciiiployod  may  be  found  in  (In; 
j)a.s.sa;^fc.s  wheru  official  or  quasi-ofiicial  records  or  materials  have  been  lued  in 
constructing  the  text.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  (I)  the  Articles  of 
concord  in  403  H.C,  the  avvOt^jKai  eV  VjVKXelhov  c.  .'{!),  a  very  valuable  com- 
plement and  corrective  to  Xen.  Hell.  IJ.  iv.  .SS;  {'!)  and  the  psephisms  of 
J)rakontides  c.  34,  p.  93,  of  Pythodoros  c.  29,  p.  SI,'  and  we  may  venture  to  add 
of  Themistokles  c.  22,  p.  G4,  artd  of  Arislion  c.  14,  p.  3H,  with  ))erhaps  others. 
W;is  the  crvva^wyi]  yfn](f)i(T/j,dTO)u  of  Krateros  not  the  earliest  collection  of  its 
kind  ?  Was  any  such  colh;ction  made,  or  utilised,  by  the  author  of  the 
'Adrjvaioiv  TToXireia'^  Or  are  the  psephisms  u.sed  in  the  text  casual  reminis- 
cences or  mere  accidental  intruders  ?  This  suggestion  ap|;ears  unnecessarily 
harsh.  These  sources,  so  far  as  appears,  are  most  prominent  in  the  period 
for  which  the  author  considers  himself  a  good  authority. 

III.  A  third  class  of  evidences  deliberately  employ(;d  by  the  author, 
though  not  to  the  extent  which  we  moderns  might  desire,  is  archaeological. 
To  this  or  to  the  preceding  head  might  be  referred  tlie  citation  of  the  Kvp^eif 
in  c.  7,  ]).  17,  with  which  should  be  compared  the  reference  to  laws  (po/ioc)  of 
Solon's  no  longer  in  use  c.  8,  p.  24.  A  general  reference  to  this  class  of 
(evidence,  and  a  particular  use  of  it,  occurs  in  c.  7,  p.  20,  but  not  primarily  on 
the  author's  own  part.  The  remark  on  the  prae-Solonian  coinage  c.  10,  p.  27, 
may  or  may  not  be  based  on  autopsy.  In  any  case  tlie  total  amount  of 
evidence  under  this  head  is  disappointing.  The  Persian  War  and  later 
troubles  dama<:ed  the  archaeolo'acal  evidences  in  Athens  and  Attica  for 
earlier  times,  and  what  the  enemy  spared  the  native  builders  or  restorers 
destroyed. 

IV.  But  failing  genenil  tradition  or  agreement  (TraVre?  o-;^e8o/',  ul  7rXeiov<i 
ct  siiii.) ;  failing  special  traditions  and  criticisms  (evioi,  ol  8t]fioriKoi,  Tivi<i,  it 
sim.) ;  failing  individual  auil)orities — Solon,  Herodotus,  and  anonymous; 
failing  skolia,  psephisms,  and  archaeological  evidences,  the  author  has  a  source 
of  knowledge,  or  rather  a  method  of  reconstruction,  to  take  the  place  of  direct 
testimony,  tradition,  or  evidence.  This  method  consists  in  a  process  of  infer- 
ence from  the  present  to  the  past,  from  existing  circumstances  to  their  pre- 
sumable antecedent.s,  from  a  given  state  of  institutions  to  a  former  condition 
of  the  same.  This  is  a  method  for  the  recovery  of  the  past  which,  if  employed 
with  due  precautions  and  in  proper  conditions,  may  work  wtjuders  ;  but  if  used 
illegitimately  is  a  mere  form  of  rationalism,  deducing  a  past  which  was  never 
present,  as  surely  as  an  allegorising  or  a  euhemeristic  interpretation  of  legend. 
The  method  here  under  review  is  in  vogue  with  anthropologists  to-day.  It 
proceeds  upon  certain  assumptions  and  analogies  :  as  of  the  organic  continuity 
of  the  historic  process,  the  survival  in  later  stages  of  relics  mateiial  and 
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objective  of  earlier  stages,  relics  which  carry  tis  back  further  than  mere 
reminiscence  or  memorial  tradition  can  do ;  carry  us  back  not  merely  beyond 
the  recorded  memory  of  man,  but  almost  beyond  the  sphere  of  self-conscious- 
ness itself.  If  such  a  method  be  not  critically  and  carefully  applied,  and 
tested  by  positive  evidences  and  historic  traditions  so  far  as  recoverable;  if  it 
be  employed  without  a  full  realisation  of  the  differences  between  the  rcs7ilis 
of  evolution  and  the  rcvivah,  or  survivals,  of  earlier  stages,  between  the  infer- 
ence to  objective  facts  in  the  past  (institutions,  circumstances,  events)  and  the 
inference  to  subjective  facts  in  the  past  (designs,  purposes,  intuitions,  ideals, 
&c.  of  legislators,  statesmen,  kings  and  priests) ;  then  the  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  is  a  presentation  of  logical  fictions,  not  a  representation 
of  historical  facts. 

In   justice   to   the  author  of  the  'A^.   ttoX.   who   largely  employs   this 
method,  it  must  be  observed  that  he  is  more  or  less  aware  of  the  distinction 
just  drawn  :  we  find,  as  it  were,  the  formula,  or  a  part  of  the  formula  for 
the  critical  application  of  this  mel,hod  in  c.   9,  p.    27,  ov  jap  BcKaiov  eV  tmv 
vvv  yivofievtov  dXX'    ck  tt}?   aWr}<;  iroXneia'i  Oewpelv  rrjv  tKeivov   /BovXyjaiv. 
But  this  anticipation  of  the  formula  is  little  or  nothing.     Many  employ  cor- 
rect methods  in  reasoning  without  expressing  the  formulae  for  their  methods  ; 
and  many  formulate  the  right  methods,  only  to  depart  in  practice  from   their 
ideal  standards.     An  examination  of  the  passages  in  Avhich  this  method  is 
employed  in  the  'A0rjPaL(ov  TroXireia  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author 
himself,  and  his  authorities,  often  make  it  do   duty  for  direct  evidences  or 
testimony,  and  present  results,  which   arc  really  inferences  of  one   kind   or 
another,  and  sometimes  illegitimate  inferences  from   the  present  to  the  past, 
as  though   they  were  genuine   memories,  traditions,  bequests  from  the  past 
to  the  pi-esent.     It  is  impossible  here  fully  to  set  forth  the  illustrations  for 
this  critique.     The  following  instances  may,  however,  serve  provisionally.     In 
two  cases  the   author  mentions  the  employment  of  this  method  by  others 
and    apparently  endorses  the  method  :  (1)  c.  3,  p.  6,  the  oath  of  the  Nine 
Archons,  (2)   c.    7,   p.   19,    the   property   (lualifications  of   the    second    class 
{linrels:).     In  the  second  case,  notwithstanding   the  additional  archaeological 
argument,  he  dissents  from  the  result,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  method  points  in    this  case    disturbs    the  analogy 
of    the    classification  (cp.    c.    9,    ad  Jin.).     In    the  two  cases    following   the 
author   uses  this  method  himself,  or  accepts   its  use,  and  the  argument  is 
legitimate,  though  the  results  may  not  be  certain:  (1)  c.  3,  p.  7,  the  sacral 
marriage   of  the  ^aaiKivva,    (2)    c.    8,    pp.    21,    22,    the    Solonian   method 
of  appointing  officials.     In  other  cases  the  method  is  employed  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  with  highly  questionable  results  :  e.g.  (1)  c.  26, 
p.  74,  the  supposed   institution  of  o\  Kara  B7]fiov<i  BiKaaral  by  Peisistratos, 
(2)  c.   22,  p.   59,  the  supposed  motive  for  the  institution  of  ostrakisra  by 
Kleisthenes,  a  case  where  the  author  seems  to   come  very  near  violating  his 
own   admirable   canon,   c.   9.   ad  fin.     Without  attempting  here    further   to 
nmltiply  examples  or  to  discuss  details,   it  may  be  adde<l  that  the  signals  of 
this  method  <>f  inferring  the  fart  from  tlip  reason  are  the  innocent  yap   (c.  2. 
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p.  3,  c.  2,  p.  5.  et  al.)  the  more  elaborate  oOev,  or  odev  kuI  (c.  'A,  p.  5,  c.  <S,  p. 
22),  the  suspicious  8i6,  8c6  kuI  (c.  3,  p.  G,  p.  0,  c.  M,  p.  24)  and  above  all  the 
term  ar^fieiov.  Wherever  these  signals  occur  the  critical  reader  will  beware 
of  danger  ahead.  It  may  not  be  necessary  in  every  case  to  reject  the 
supposed  evidence  and  inference;  but  it  will  always  be  exiK'dient  carefully 
to  examine  before  admitting  them.  In  line,  a  critical  examination  of 
the  system  followed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  past  and  primitive  stages 
of  Athenian  history  shows  us  that  this  authority  is  by  no  means  free  of 
the  fallacy  which  substitutes  inference  from  the  present  or  remembered  past 
to  the  unknown  and  forgotten  to  do  duty  for  historical  evidences,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  this  process  Reason  takes  the  place  of  Memory, 
Imagination  represents  Tradition,  Fiction  is  with  more  or  less  good  faith 
substituted  for  Fact.  In  all  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliere  is  nothing  un- 
Aristotelian.  The  account  given  in  Politics,!,  of  the  genesis  of  the  7r6Xt9  is 
an  eminent  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  method,  notwithstanding 
the  excellent  profession  of  faith  with  which  the  second  chapter  starts.  The 
origin  of  the  TroXt?  is  there  deduced  from  the  existing  constitution  of  society, 
and  the  supposed  nature  of  man  ;  and  the  result  is  not  much  more  historical 
than  the  Social  Contract  theory  of  Hobbes  itself.  But  this  coincidence  in 
method  is  no  argument  for  tile  Aristotelian  authorship  of  the  ' Adijvaiayu 
TToXireia,  for  the  method  is  common  to  most  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 

Illusions  bred  of  this  illusory  method  may  be  fairly  expected  in  greater 
numbers  the  more  and  more  remote  the  past  with  which  the  author  deals. 
And  such  in  fact  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The 
'A6i]vac(ov  TToXtTeia  is  a  very  high  authority  for  the  institutions  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  not  so  good  an  authority  for  the  institutions  and  events  prior  to 
the  archonship  of  Euclid.  It  is,  prima  facie,  a  better  authority  for  the 
last  six  stages  of  the  constitution,  than  for  the  first  six  :  a  better  authority, 
where  contemporary  historical  evidences  are  still  forthcoming,  than  when 
inferences  of  the  author,  or  in  his  sources,  lead  to  a  speculative  recon- 
struction. It  is  endlessly  to  be  regretted  that  the  begirming  of  the  treatise, 
dealing  with  the  constitutions  of  Ion,  and  of  Theseus,  has  not  yet  been 
recovered :  it  would  probably  have  afforded  indisputable  illustrations  of 
the  mischief  worked  by  an  tl  priori  method  in  historical  research,  and  have 
facilitated  the  recognition  of  its  presence,  in  more  or  less  diminishing  force, 
in  the  later  stages.  But  enough  remains  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  ac- 
cepting the  new  authority  as  equally  valid  and  valuable  in  each  section,  and 
in  every  sub-division,  and  to  convince  the  critical  histoiian  that  each  partic- 
ular statement  in  this  new  text,  and  especially  in  the  retrospective  portions 
of  it,  must  be  tested  and  scrutinised  before  the  full  franchise  is  conferred 
upon  it.  The  author's  methods  are  not  unquestionable,  his  sourcc.^i  not 
exhaustive,  the  points  of  view  not  always  unjjrejudiced,  the  text  not  all 
genuine.  Even  if  the  argument  for  ascribing  the  work  to  Aristotle  himself 
were  stronger  than  it  is,  would  the  result  be  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
treatise  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  philosopher  on  the  other  ?     In  any  case 
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tlic  historical  value  of  the  work  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  an  exhaustive 
consideration  of  its  details. 

To  undertake  such  a  scrutiny  of  particular  statements  lies  beyond  the 
purpose  of  this  Essay,  the  main  object  of  which  has  been  to  lay  more  stress 
on  some  of  the  considerations  preliminary  to  an  historical  appreciation  of 
the  text  than  has  so  far  been  laid,  whether  in  the  lutroductiim  and  Notes,  by 
the  editor,  or  in  the  comments  of  the  learned  press. 

Reginald  \V.  Macan. 

Oxi-i-ui),  11  Match,   Ib'Jl 
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ARCHAIC  RELIEFS  AT  DHIMITZANA. 

[Plate  XI.] 

At  EiiPtci-tidc  last  year,  while  returning  through  the  Peloponnesus  from 
Olynipia  to  Megalopolis,  I  passed  through  the  picturesque  mountain  town  of 
Dhimitzana  and  had  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  its  Museum. 
This  collection  is  attached  to  the  Hellenic  or  second-grade  school,  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  famous  institution,  which  did  much  to  keep  alive  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  the  darkest  days  of  Turkish  rule,  and  has  been 
almost  entirely  formed  through  the  archaeological  learning  and  intelligent 
energy  of  the  Archimandrite  Hieronymos  Bogiatses,  who  has  himself  con- 
ducted excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  and  whose  interest  in  the  antiquities 
of  his  country  is  as  keen  as  it  is  exceptional.  The  Arcadian  objects  preserved 
in  the  Museum  are  of  less  importance;  but  a  coimection  with  Sparta,  where 
many  natives  of  Dhimitzana  are  resident,  has  attracted  to  it  presents  of 
Laconian  anticpiities  from  patriotic  townsmen.  Among  these  arc  the  two 
supplementary  Spartan  stelai,  those  of  Timoklesand  Aristokles,  published  by 
Milchhoefer  in  his  '  Antikenbericht  aus  Peloponnesus'  in  the  Athenian 
Milthcilimyrn  ;  and  the  three  archaic  bone  plaques,  which  are  now  published 
at  Father  Hieronymos'  request  (see  PI.  XI.)  are  part  of  a  similar  gift.  Un- 
fortunately the  details  of  their  provenance  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
as  they  are  not  the  fruit  of  any  regular  excavation  but  only  of  an  accidental 
tomb-find.  They  were  presented  to  the  Museum  about  four  years  ago  by  Mr. 
John  Kaziikos,  director  of  the  telegraph-office  at  Sparta,  and  had  been  shortly 
before  found  by  a  Mr.  Chronopoulos  in  a  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  at  a  spot  called  the  '  Bath  of  Helen '  (r^?  'EXei'T^? 
TO  Xovrpov).  This  tomb,  according  to  the  report,  contained  also  pieces  of 
mirrors,  coins,  broken  ornaments,  and  some  curious  cone-shaped  objects  of 
gilded  metal,  two  of  which  if  placed  together  resemble  an  e^g  and  were  to 
all  appearances  thus  originally  attached.  All  these  objects  are  now  at 
Dhimitzana,  but  during  my  short  stay  I  had  no  time  to  examine  them  ; 
the  coins  however  need  no  attention,  whatever  their  date  may  be,  as  the 
archaic  character  of  trie  reliefs  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  they  can  be 
contemporary.  We  have  before  us  probably  older  objects,  which  found  their 
way  into  a  later  grave. 

The  question  arises,  what  purpose  they  served.  Were  they  votive,  or 
part  of  the  decoration  of  some  kind  of  cista  or  box  ?  Both  theories  are 
possible.     It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  examples  of  '  anathemata  '  found  in 
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graves,  as  that  is  common  enough  ;  and  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Sparta  the  juxtaposition  of  two  warriors  and  a  lady  suggests  Helen  and  the 
Dioscuri.  It  is  likely  in  that  case  that  these  reliefs  are  similar  to  the  many  votive 
figures  in  lead  and  clay  first  found  by  Ross  in  the  Menelaion  at  Therapne, 
which  has  recently  been  completely  excavated  by  Mr.  Kastromenos,  ephor  of 
antiquities,  the  sanctuary  where  Menelaus  and  Helen  were  worshipped  (Paus. 
iii.  19,  9).  The  published  specimens  of  these  figures  (Arch.  Zcit.  18.54  pi. 
Ixv.)  bear  no  resemblance  in  detail,  but  belong  to  the  same  primitive  period 
of  art.  It  is  possible  then  that  these  male  figures  may  be  duplicates  of 
Menelaus  :  but  there  was  also  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  near  Therapne  (Pans, 
iii.  20,  1)  and  the  cult  of  both  was  popular  in  Sparta.  Each  of  these  three 
specimens  has  or  had  two  holes  for  attachment  by  nails  at  opposite  corners  : 
this  however  does  not  prove  either  view  to  be  correct.     It  is  equally  possible 


(1)  Polished. 


(2)  UiipoliiiLuJ. 


that  they  were  decorative  panels  of  a  box  or  casket  which  was  perhaps  of 
wood,  and  if  so  the  figures  are  typical  ones  applied  to  decorative  purposes. 
Two  boiie  plaques,  here  engraved,  of  the  same  size  and  shape  with  female 
figures  in  low  relief  were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  are  now  in  the 
bronze-room  of  the  Museum.  These  have  the  same  attachment-holes  and 
are  doubtless  to  be  classed  with  the  numerous  votive  figures  of  terra-cotta. 
The  latter  are  certainly  not  intended  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  represent 
the  goddess  Athena,  but  the  offering  to  her  of  a  female  figure,  in  whatever 
material,  was  appropriate  enough.  While  then  it  may  be  fairly  held  that 
these  small  reliefs  are  'anathemata'  to  the  mythic  heroized  personages  of 
Spartan  cult,  they  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  representations  of  them. 

The  reliefs  are  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  full-size.     The  dimensions 
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arc  only   O'i  inetto  by  OS,  .ind   '\n  the  case  of  tho  female  figure  •027  by  '084. 
There  is  absohitely  no  tra('(>  of  colour  or  gildini,',  sticli  as  is  to  b(3  seen  on  the; 
Etruscan  ivories  li^ureil   in  Micali,  ^hi/I.  ^fl)1l,.  xli.    10-11.     The  latter  platiue 
has  a  raised  ledge  at  top  and  bottom  :  it  shows  a  female  to  right  clad  in  a 
long  chiton  and  a   siiort   himation    drawn  over   the   head    and    utilized  as  a 
veil.     She  is  obviously   sujtposed    to   huve   both    hands   tiplifteij    and   placed 
together,   thougb   tiie   artist    has    only   known    how   to   represent  one.     The 
pattern  of  the  Hounce,  consisting  of  two  raised   lines   separated   by  a  row 
of  dots,  is  repeated  horizontally  across  the  dress  somewhat  higher,  while  below 
it  is  curved.     The  pattern  and  shape  of  the  dress  reminds  somewhat  of  the 
Mycenae-gem    with    the    female     figure     seated  under    a    tree,   and    still 
more  of  the  strange  terra-cotta  female  idol   in   thin   gold   relief.^     The  eye 
is  a  circle  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  face  by  an  incision,  with  a  dot 
in  the  centre  and  depressions  marked  at  either  corner,  just  like  the   male 
eye  on  black-figured   vases.     The  surfaces  are   very  Hat  and   the  technique 
is  that  of  an  inexpert  wood-carver  ;   the  hand  for  instance   is  divided   into 
fingers  by  three  straight  notches.     The  figure  has  many  parallels  in  early 
black-figured  vases,      f..  ilie  archaic  kylix  of    Xenokles-  (who  must  surely 
bo  an  earlier  artist  than  the  '  Kleinmeister  '  painter  of  that  name)  repre- 
senting the  three  goddesses  and  Hermes,  the  central  figure,  which  seems  to 
be  differentiated  from  the  others  as  Athena,  is  very  similar  in  the  rendering 
of  the  uplifted  hand,  the  veiled  head,  the  bars  of  pattern  across  the  dress, 
and  the  protruding  profile.     The  two  warriors  of  tiie  other  plaques  are  very 
remarkable  and  are  in  essentials  alike.     Both  are  represented  as  marching 
to  the  right  with  the  left  leg  advanced,  and  wear  helmets  with  bushy  crests, 
corselets  with   a  raised   lower   rim   but   without  'mitra'    or  irTepvyia,  and 
greaves,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  spear  with  very  stout  shaft.     Neither 
has  the  short  chiton  of  the  later  Aristion-type  of  warrior,  and  both  present 
an  extremely  rude  and  barbarous  appearance  from  their  short  and  squat  pro- 
portions, thick  limbs,  and  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  shape  of   clothes 
as  distinct  from  armour.     Both  have  long  hair,  treated  in  one  case  as  that  of 
the  Diskos-bearer  in  rolls,  in  the  other  almost  like  a  cluster  of  grapes.     They 
have  beards  but  not  moustaches.     In  the  two  cases  the  helmets  are  slightly 
different.     One  has  cheek-pieces  and  a  flap  over  the  nose,  the  other  seems  to 
have  a  chin  covering.     One  carries  a  round  shield  on  his  left  arm,  the  other 
has  the  left  arm  bent  and  the   hand  seems  to  be  also  grasping  the  spear. 
The  eye  in  both  cases  is  a  mere  circle  divided  from  the   flat  face  by  an 
incision  ;  the  nose  is  very  prominent,  the  small  mouth  is  set  back  and  has  an 
upward   curl,   and   the   chin  projects.     Under  the  cuirass  are  indicated  the 
outlines  of    the  chest.     The  treatment  of   the   eye,   the  pattern  round  the 
bottom  of  the  cuirass,  and  the  notch  arrangement  of    the   crest  show  the 
wood-carving   technique  again.     The   rudeness  of  those   figures   with   their 
stout    thighs,    bare    feet    and    absence    of    inepvyia    shows    the    extremely 

'  Schuchai(U  ;    Schlicmanns  Au.igra.bun'j'ni,  ■  Raoul  Kofliettr,  Moii.  Inid'.  jil.  49 
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primitive  time  of  tlic  work.  Tliu  proportion  of  head  to  body  is  the  same 
as  in  the  bronze  warrior  from  Dodona  (Arch.  Zeit.  1882,  PL  I.),  which  has 
a  more  slender  anatomy  and  consequently  a  less  clumsy  appearance :  in 
both  cases  the  head  is  almost  a  fifth  of  the  total  height  of  the  body  (014 
to  -OGS  and  "02  to  -107). 

A  mere  comparison  with  the  Spartan  stelai  would  suffice  to  show  that 
these  are  genuine  specimens  of  early  Spartan  art.  The  famous  Chrysapha 
stele  with  the  notchlike  treatment  of  the  side-curls  and  tlie  llatness  of  its 
surfaces  shows  the  influence  of  wood  technique.  But  two  undoubted  specimens 
of  Spartan  art  can  be  brought  into  comparison,  which  show  a  most  remarkable 
resemblance  to  these  reliefs.  The  first  is  a  small  inscribed  bronze,  •0G7  higli, 
found  at  Kosmas,  the  ancient  Selinus,  on  the  heights  of  Parnon,  30  kilo- 
metres from  Sparta,  Chrysapha  being  on  the  direct  line  between  the  two;  it 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Athens,  and  was 
published  (though  the  reproduction  is  extremely  poor)  by  Dr.  L.  Julius 
in  the  Athenian  Mittheilv.ngen  for  1878  (Plate  I.  2).  A  warrior  of  very 
short  proportions  (the  head  being  a  fourth  of  the  body),  armed  with 
helmet,  corselet,  and  greaves,  is  stepping  forward  with  his  left  foot  advanced. 
He  has  no  moustache  but  is  bearded  and  wears  long  hair.  In  the  slightly 
raised  right  hand  he  held  a  lowered  spear,  and  the  It  ft  arm  is  bent  at  the 
elbow,  as  if  he  were  carrying  a  shield.  There  is  no  indication  of  there 
ever  having  been  a  shield  soldered  on,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  though 
Julius  thinks  otherwise,  for  such  signs  of  attachment  entirely  to  disappear. 
The  resemblance  to  the  shieldless  figure  on  the  bone  pla(pie  is  strikingly 
close.  The  only  real  variations  are  that  in  the  bronze  a  semi-floral  pattern 
is  added  on  the  corslet  and  that  the  lance  is  not  held  u|)right.  The 
crest  is  treated  in  the  same  way  but  raised  on  a  rod  in  the  round,  which  was 
impossible  owing  to  want  of  space  in  the  flat.  The  difference  of  material 
causes  slight  variations  in  the  rendering  of  details  :  in  bone  the  eye  and  the 
pattern  on  the  bottom  of  the  cuirass  were  raised,  in  bronze  they  are  given  by 
sunk  holes.i  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  two  w^orks,  the  bronze 
figures  and  the  bone  relief,  must  have  come  from  the  same  hand  or  at  any 
rate  the  same  school  and  time.  The  bone  plaque  suggests  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  than  that  conjectured  by  Julius,  arguing  from  the  inscription. 

The  other  work  is  a  fragment  of  terra-cotta  relief,  which  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  a  vase,  bought  by  Lebas  in  the  village  of  Magoula  close  to 
Sparta  (Lebas  vol.  iv.  pi.  105))  and  last  seen  at  a  dealer's  shop  in  Paris  (Conze 
Annali  1870  p.  271)),  representing  the  fight  over  a  fallen  warrior,  perhaps  a 
scene  from  the  Trojan  war.  Two  bearded  and  long-haired  warriors  wearing 
helmets  with  tall  crests,  corselets,  greaves  and  swords  suspended  by  belts  are 
fighting  with  spears,  one  bearing  a  Boeotian  shield  decorated  with  two  four- 
point  stars  and  the  other  a  round  one.     The  warrior  below  has  fallen  on  his 

^  A  bronze-warrior  in  Berlin  (2164),  found  in       dimensions  and   in   the   possession  of  corslet- 
Italy,  bears  a  general  resemblance  but  approxi-       flaps, 
mates  more    to    the   Aristion-types,    both    in 
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face  to  right,  also  having-  Boeotian  sliiokl,  hehnet  and  corRulut.  On  the  left 
an  archer  is  vStretching  his  bow  and  from  the  right  approaches  a  warrior  with 
sheathed  sword.  Tliese  warriors  are  not  so  short  and  clumsy,  "but  in  their 
equipment,  the  profile  of  the  faces  (cf  also  the  vase  of  Aristonoplios)  ami 
the  same  cluster-like  treatment  of  the  hair,  there  is  a  strong  likeness 
between  them  and  the  Dhimitzana  reliefs. 

In  these  three  materials  the  same  type  is  represented — the  Spaitan 
warrior  of  the  7th  or  early  Gth  century  with  his  long  hair  and  his  military 
equipment  lacking  both  chiton  and  corselet-flaps.  The  female  figures  on  the 
Acropolis  plaques  are  obviously  Liter  and  may  be  compared  rather  f(jr  tech- 
nique and  subject  than  for  style  ;  the  surfaces  are  not  so  tiat  but  more  rounded 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  material  are  better  overcome.  The  eye  for  instance 
is  still  in  relief  but  quite  of  an  almond  shape,  the  side-locks  and  the  ears 
are  shown,  the  veil  is  being  drawn  aside  with  quite  adillerent  attitude,  and  a 
rude  attempt  is  made  to  express  the  feet.  Etruscan  art  is  not  without  its 
parallels.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  has  kindly  pointed  ovjt  to  me  some  ivory  plaques 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Corneto-Tnn^uinii,.  which  have  the  same  attacliment 
holes  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  these  reliefs  though  in  feeling  and 
subjects  they  are  thoroughly  Etruscan  (Mon.  vi.  4G).  A  similar  warrior 
type  is  also  to  be  found  in  relief  on  the  handles  of  '  bucchero  nero' 
vases  of  Chiusi  (cf.  e.fj.  Micali,  Ant.  Mon.  li.  3)  :  this  class,  which  is  probably 
both  anterior  to  and  contemporary  with  the  earliest  importation  of  Greek  vases 
into  Etruria,  shows  similar  figures  with  wedge-shaped  beards,  crested  helmets, 
stout  spears,  and  cuirass  fitting  to  the  outline  of  the  body.  It  would  however 
be  unsafe  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  connection  of  art-types  therefrom  : 
the  primitive  warrior  type  is  primd  facie  likely  to  be  similar  in  different 
localities.  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  these  reliefs  we  have 
specimens  of  early  native  Laconian  art,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  Spartan  stelai,  and  see  the  type  of  Dorian  warrior  and  lady  of 
a  very  early  period  reproduced  as  faithfully  as  the  limited  artistic  power 
of  the  local  artist  allowed. 

0.  C.  Rkhauds. 
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SCULPTURE  IN  SICILIAN  MUSEUMS. 

On  travelling  through  Sicily  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  studied  as 
carefully  as  my  time  allowed  the  classical  remains  in  the  museums  of  Palermo, 
Giro-enti,  Catania  and  Syracuse,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  general  catalogue  of 
those  antiquities  and  of  any  accessible  information  concerning  them,  the 
following  notices  accompanied  by  a  few  sketches  from  photographs  I  was  able 
to  take  may  be  of  slight  service.  I  only  wish  to  speak  of  the  more 
important  objects  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  yet  been  at  all  or  sufficiently 
published.  Valuable  as  these  objects  are,  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
paucity  of  literary  reference  to  them.  The  coin-collections  and  the  architec- 
ture of  the  island  have  been  carefully  studied  and  written  on :  but  an 
Eno-lishman  might  seek  in  vain  for  much  enlightenment  in  the  archaeo- 
logical publications  of  Sicily  itself  concerning  its  other  antiquities.  The  art- 
journal  entitled  La  Sicilia  artistica  cd  archcologiea  refers  almost  entirely  to 
mediaeval  and  modern  paintings  ;  and  has  published  nothing  classical  except 
the  Venus  of  Syracuse  with  two  or  three  other  statues  of  the  goddess. 
Possibly  the  BuUetino  della  comniissionc  di  Antiquitd  e  Idle  arti  di  Sicilia 
may  have  contributed  much  to  classicalarchaeology,  but  unfortunately  nothing 
of  this  publication  is  to  be  found  in  England  except  an  isolated  number  of  the 
year  1864  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  There  may  be  some  important 
notices  in  such  works  as  Politi's  Viaggiatore  in  Girgenti,  or  Bartel's  Briefe  ilbcr 
CalaWirn,  or  Parthey's  Wanderungen  durch  Sicilien,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  these  books  in  any  of  our  libraries.  Serradifalco's  Antichitd  di  Sicilia 
is  moinlv  architectural,  with  a  few  valueless  references  to  works  of  sculpture. 
The  metopes  of  Selinus  and  the  Venus  of  Syracuse  are  the  best  known  objects 
of  these  museums,  and  these  have  been  frequently  and  carefully  published  ; 
and  the  Hippolytus-sarcophagus  in  the  Cathedral  of  Girgenti  has  been 
sufficiently  described.  The  few  scattered  references  in  archaeological  journals 
of  Germany,  France  or  Italy  to  the  Sicilian  museums  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  paper :  the  most  important  is  the  description  of  the  vases  of 
Palermo  by  Heydemann,  in  the  Archaeologische  Zcitimg  of  1870,  who  visited 
the  museum  in  1869  when  it  was  scarcely  put  into  order.  The  inscriptions  of 
the  island  have  been  collected  in  the  Inscriptiones  Graecac  Siciliae  ct  Italiae 
recently  edited  by  Kaibel. 

Among  the  works  of  sculpture  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  of  Palermo  there 
is  little  that  belongs  to  the  archaic  period  besides  the  metopes  of  Selinus. 
These  are  too  well-known  to  need  description,  and  the  recently  discovered 
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metope  was  found  after  I  li.ul  left  tlie  island.  Certain  terra-cotta  male  and 
female  heads  are  worth  noticing,  that  were  found  at  Gir<;enti,  and  have  not 
yet  been  published  so  far  as  I  am  aware:  they  are  of  the  middle  archaic  style 
and  some  of  them  show  the  '  Doric  '  or  '  Peloponnesian  '  treatment  of  forms, 
but  one  or  two  the  softer  '  Ionic  '  or  P]astern  manner  that  is  illustrated  also 
by  another  head  in  the  iiuiseum — a  terra-cotta  female  head  from  Selinus  with 
earrings  in  the  ears.  We  may  suppose  that  at  Acragas,  as  again  in  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes,  the  two  styles  were  simultaneously  in  vogue,  and  the  just 
mentioned  head  from  Selinus  contrasts  with  some  other  heads  a})parently  of 


Fir..  1. 


the  same  origin  in  the  room  of  the  metopes,  that  show  a  Peloponnesian  style 
and  expression  and  belong  to  the  archaic  and  transitional  periods. 

Of  fifth  century  sculpture,  the  museum  possesses  three  works  of  consider- 
able beauty  and  interest,  placed  along  the  right  wall  of  the  large  court: 

(a)  A  statue  restored  as  Hermes,  somewhat  under  life-size,  holding  a  purse 
in  his  uplifted  right  hand  :  but  the  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  head,  being 
of  different  and  much  later  work  and  of  different  marble.  Tiic  hair  is  compressed 
by  a  very  close-fitting  pileus,  and  the  whole  countenance  with  its  sombre  expres- 
sion and  Peloponnesian  forms  reminds  us  immediately  of  the  Doryphorus  type. 
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We  are  struck  with  the  severely  drawn  lines  of  the  cheek-bone,  the  great 
breadth  of  cheek  and  head  and  the  largeness  of  the  chin.  The  line  of  the 
eyebrows  is  well  marked  but  scarcely  curved ;  the  ear  is  free  of  the  surround- 
ing hair.  Approximately  one  might  assign  the  head  to  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

(h)  A  votive  relief  showing  the  nude  figure  of  an  Attic  ephebos,  who 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a  cloth  and  oil-flask — the  signs  of  the  palaestra ;  the  left 
arm  is  enveloped  in  a  chlamys,  and  his  left  hand  rests  on  his  hip  (Fig.  1).  The 
surface  of  the  centre  of  the  body  and  of  the  right  arm  from  the  middle  of  the 
forearm  downwards  has  been  broken  away  and  restored,  the  restoration  being 
certain  because  the  objects  which  his  right  hand  held  are  still  preserved  on  the 
relief.  The  representation  may  be  illustrated  from  other  grave  reliefs;  but 
this  possesses  a  special  interest  because  of  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the 
figure  to  the  well-known  Hermes  on  the  Ephesian  column.  The  outline  of 
the  figures  would  be  exactly  the  same  if  the  head  of  the  ephebos  were  looking 
up  instead  of  down,  if  his  left  foot  were  placed  more  freely  and  lightly  on  the 
ground,  and  if  he  held  the  KrjpuKelov  instead  of  the  oil-flask  and  cloth  ;  the 
congruity  of  the  two  prove  the  wide  prevalence  of  a  certain  type.  But  the 
Palermo  relief  is  of  higher  beauty  ;  the  torso  shows,  though  in  a  subdued 
degree,  the  grand  manner  of  the  Parthenon  sculpture,  and  the  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  about  the  juncture  of  the  right  arm  and  the 
right  breast,  is  very  warmly  wrought.  The  upward  spring  of  the  lips  and  the 
curve  of  the  eyebrows  remind  us  of  the  features  of  the  Eros  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  nose  and  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  are  modern,  but  enough  of 
the  countenance  is  preserved  to  display  the  moving  grace  of  the  Attic 
expression. 

(c)  A  relief-slab,  sixteen  inches  high  and  twenty  broad,  uninscribed,  and 
containing  a  rather  doubtful  representation  :  a  tall  female  figure  in  a  Doric 
diploidion,  and  with  such  an  arrangement  of  drapery  as  to  recall  the  works  of 
the  earlier  Pheidian  period,  is  pouring  a  libation  to  a  man  on  the  right,  who 
wears  a  chiton  and  cuirass  and  bears  a  shield  on  his  left  arm  but  whose  head 
is  missing  :  above  her  is  a  Victory  flying  towards  him.  On  the  left  of  the  scene 
are  smaller  figures — a  woman,  and  a  man  clad  in  a  himatiun  that  leaves  most 
of  his  breast  bare,  and  holding  up  his  right  hand.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
'  provenance' of  the  relief ;  if  it  comes  from  Athens  it  would  be  natural  to 
interpret  the  taller  personage,  who  is  certainly  a  goddess,  as  Athene,  though 
she  has  no  other  appropriate  attributes  but  the  maidenly  costume  :  and  it  is 
probably  no  divinity  or  hero  whom  she  is  greeting  with  the  wine  but  a 
successful  general  on  his  return,  a  Pericles  or  Cimon.  It  would  be  scarcely 
antedating  the  relief  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Cimon's  victories,  for  the  style 
of  the  transitional  period  appears  in  Athene's  face,  in  the  great  breadth  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  faulty  rendering  of  the  jwofile  of  the  eye.  If  some  such 
explanation  as  this  that  I  have  suggested  is  correct,  the  occasion  must  have 
been  a  great  one  that  was  thus  commemorated.  Among  the  interesting  group  of 
votive  or  commemorative  reliefs  published  by  Schone  there  is  none  that  offers 
a  close  parallel  to  this   scene,  although  its  spirit  is  (piite  in  accord  with  many 
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of  tliosu  in  which  Athciu;  appears  in  various  intimate  and  IViendly  relations 
with  her  citizens.  In  many  of  them  the  winged  Victory  is  with  the  goddess 
and  stretcliing  forth  her  hand  or  a  garhand  to  a  victor,  only  never  flyin;^  above 
the  head  of  the  goddess  as  in  the  Palermo  relief  but  poised  above  her  hand  as 
in  the  chryselephantine  work  of  Pheidias,  from  whicli  the  type  (jf  the  goddess 
in  that  series  of  works  is  usually  derived. 

Near  to  this  relief  is  another  tablet,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Athens  and  containing  an  inscription  and  relief,  that  in  all  juobability  com- 
memorates like  the  last  some  victory:  the  inscription  is  a  decree  in  honour  of 
Leochares,  son  of  Chares  from  Apollonia,  and  the  style  of  writing  belongs  to 
the  fourth  century.  Above  the  inscription  on  the  left  a  female  figure  is 
represented  who  appears  to  be  decking  a  trophy  or  perhajis  writing  on  a 
monument.     On  the  right  is  a  seated  male  figure,  probably  Demos.^ 

The  museum  possesses  four  striking  works  of  Alexandrine  sculpture  : — 
(1)  A  marble  figure  of  Hypnos  that  deserves  to  be  better  known  through 
proper  publication  (Fig.  2).  The  statue  stands  nearly  by  the  centre  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  first  court,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  right  designation, 
for  the  head  is  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  poppies,  half  concealed  in  the  hair 
and  not  very  visible  from  below.     By  a  correct  instinct  the  restorer  has  placed 
the  head  upon  a  body  that  may  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of  Hypnos,  for  part  of 
the  torch  is  ancient,  and  the  whole  pose  is  very  like  that  of  the  Pio-Clementino 
statue  given  in  Clarac  {Mus^e  dc  Scul2>turc,  pi.  762,  No.  1800).     But  the  body 
of  the  Palermo  statue  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  head,   which   is  of  quite 
different  marble,  and  perhaps  three  centuries  older,  and  of  excpiisite  Greek 
work,  while  the  treatment  of  the  body  is  hai'd  and  cold.     The  face  is  dreamily 
serious,  the  head  is  slightly  drooping  sideways  and  the  eyes  half  closed  :  the 
lips  are  rather  full  and  broad ;  the  whole  surface  is  very  warm,  and  some  of 
the  forms,  for  instance  the  right  ear,  are  rendered  with  the  rarest  delicacy. 
These  qualities  of  the  sculpture  and  the  large  oval  contour  lead  me  to  assign 
the  head  to  the  early  Alexandrine  era  :  and  to  consider  it  the  earliest  surviving 
representation  of  Hypnos  in  sculpture — earlier  than  the  bronze  head  of  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  forms  are  sharper  and  thinner,  and  in  which 
the  idea  is  more  vividly  and  less  profoundly  expressed.     The  sculptor  of  the 
Palermo  Hypnos  has  dispensed  with  wings,  and  in  rendering  the  character  of 
Sleep  has  relied  upon  the  poppy  crown,  the  subdued  expression,  and  the  pose 
of  the  head.     The  features  are  well  preserved,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  nose 
is  modern  :  the  length  of  the  head  is  about  iih  inches. 

(2)  A  grave-relief  from  Athens,  containing,  the  form  of  a  young  boy,  who 
holds  a  curiously  shaped  toy  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  holds  out  a  bird 
to  his  dog,  a  shaggy  terrier.  The  smiling  face  shows  the  softest  Attic  grace 
and  expression,  and  the  body  which  is  naked  is  excellently  modulated  without 
any  trace  of  hardness  except  in  the  rendering  of  the  feet.  The  style  belongs 
to  the  early  Alexandrine  period,  and  the  work  deserves  reputation  as  one  of 
the  earliest  that  has  dealt  successfully  with  the  forms  of  childhood. 

*    This   inscription  is  strangely   omitted  l)y  Kaibel  in  liis    Inixriptmus  Graecac  SicUiac  cl 
Italiue.     I  cannot  find  anj'  [inblication  of  it. 
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(3)  With  tliis  may  be  coinpared  another  work  in  the  museum,  a  Lrokt  n 
torso,  jK'rliaps  of  tlie  cliild  Eros,  another  specimen  of  excellent  Alexandrine 
work. 

(•l-)  A  bronze  of  lleraclt-s  with  the  Keryncan  stag,  of  very  vigorous  and 
robust  forms,  but  not  very  linished  woikmanshii) :  the  face  is  skilfully 
uiodulivtcd. 


Fio 


Of  the  sculi)turcs  of  the  Roman  period  some  may  be  singled  out  as 
|)ossessing  a  special  interest  through  their  more  or  less  near  relation  to 
Pergamene  style  or  motives.     Such  are  : — 

(1)  A  relief-represcnt.ation  of  a  combat  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  which  is  not 
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rncntunioil  by  M.  Ucinach  in  liis  series  oi'  articles  on  Lis  (Itnthiis  duns  CArt 
Antiqac}  It  is  unturluiKitely  set  so  liiyh  oii  the  wall  that  I  w;is  unable  to 
obtain  a  successful  photograph  of  it:  but  the  followintj  is  .a  brief  descri[)tion 
of  the  grou})s.  At  the  right  and  hift  exticinity  of  tht;  wliole  scene  are 
two  male  ligiircs  vwxt  and  wearing  the  (Jallie  tunic,  possibly  captives,  or 
rather,  as  their  hamls  do  not  appiMr  to  be  bound,  ])orsoniHcations  of  the 
con([uered  country  ;  next  to  each  of  these  and  also  taking  no  part  in  the  action 
is  a  woman,  the  one  on  the  left  in  the  customary  attitude  of  mourning,  bringing 
lier  left  arm  across  her  breast  and  raising  her  right  hand  to  her  face  as  she 
looks  down  and  away  from  the  scene,  tlie  other  on  tlie  right  with  lier  liands 
folded  in  front  of  iier  and  her  head  raised  and  turned  towards  the  battle  which 
she  watches  without  any  particular  show  of  emotion.  These;  two  figures 
resemble  each  other  on  the  whole  though  their  drapery  is  rather 
differently  airangcd,  the  woman  on  the  right  being  draped  more  in  the  later 
Pheidian  fashion.  Her  whole  form  and  expression  remind  us  of  the 
'  Thusnelda'  of  Florence,- except  that  her  feet  are  notcrossed  ;  ;ind  the;  [Kiusive 
attitude  had  become  typical  for  the  woman  of  the  concpiered  barbarian  land 
as  in  the  statue  described  by  Aldrovandi ' :  ha  i  capelli  lunghi  e  il  capo  appog- 
giato  su  la  man  manca,  mostrando  mestitia.  By  the  side  of  the  women  are 
pitchers  turned  over  on  the  ground.  We  have  then  a  mcUc  of  Greek 
horsenien  and  Gallic  warriors  who  carry  the  spear  and  the  oval  Gallic  shield, 
of  whom  some  are  erect,  some  struggling  on  their  knees,  and  two  recumbent 
under  the  horses.  The  work  may  be  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  but  there  is 
nothing  Roman  in  the  details ;  and  older  motives  that  belong  to  the  Pergameue 
age  have  survived  in  the  representation  :  one  of  the  kneeling  figures  re- 
sembles the  kneeling  Gaul  of  Venice,  and  another  reminds  us  of  a  wounded 
Gallic  warrior  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Araendola* ;  the  recumbent  bodies  appear 
more  or  less  as  they  are  found  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
and  in  looking  at  the  warrior  threatening  the  horseman  on  the  right  one  may 
remember  the  giant  on  the  Pergamene  frieze  who  is  withstanding  Zeus  ;  but 
no  form  on  the  Palermo  relief  has  preserved  so  much  of  the  Pergamene  style 
and  expression  as  the  central  barbarian  whose  left  knee  is  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  shield  is  raised  over  his  head  to  defend  himself  from  the  liorseman's 
blow  :  his  eyes  are  deep-set  and  his  brows  knit,  and  the  wild  hair  and  the 
wrathful  features  are  like  those  of  the  giant's  head  from  Trebizond  in  the 
British  Museum. 

(2)  An  oval  medallion  about  three  feet  high  representing  in  relief  a 
barbarian  with  wild  hair  and  expression,  looking  up  as  though  at  some  enemy 
above  him  ;  his  body  is  preserved  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  thighs ;  he 
wears  a  cloak  buckled  over  his  shoulder  and  he  carries  two  spears.  His  face, 
partly  covered  with  moustache  and  whiskers,  is  of  a  more  than  usually  ferocious 
type ;  his  eyes  are  very  deep  and  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the  forehead  projects 
over  them,  and  the  mouth  is  wide  open. 

«  ilevuc  Archinlogijnr,  1889  and  1890.  *  Tlie  central  figure  kneeling  beneath  ahorse- 

-   IJaiimeister,  No.  23.'^.  man,  7irfePI.  xxii,  xxiii.  in ReviLC  Archiologiqtie, 

■*  Jtcinw,  ArdmAog.  188P,  p.  19.  1888. 
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(3)  A  inoiiiiincut  of  greater  interest  tliau  these,  and  standing  in  a  closer 
relation  to  the  Pergamcne  school,  a  statnc  representing  a  youthfnl  companion 
of  Odysseus  in  the  clutches  of  one  of  the  dogs  of  Scylla  (Fig.  3).  The  inter- 
pretation is  proved— if  at  first  it  might  seem  doubtful — by  traces  of  the  fins  that 
must  have  spread  themselves  from  Scylla's  waist  and  appear  on  the  nock  of 
lier  hound.  At  first  sight  of  the  Palermo  work,  I  was  reminded  of  the  '  Milo* 
in  the  Torlonia  Museum,  and  felt  sure  that  the  name  of  this  latter  statue  and 
the  tree  in  which  one  of  his  hands  is  caught  are  due  to  the  folly  of  the 
restorer.  And  I  have  afterwards  found  that  this  very  clo.se  affinity  of  the 
Palermo  and  Torlonia  statues  had  been  already  established  by  Schone  in  the 
Archaeolo;/i^rJic  Zcitung  1870,  S.  57,  who  publishes  an  engraving  of  the  latter 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  former  (Taf.  34).^  He  has  also  noticed  another 
head  in  the  Palermo  Museum  which  almost  exactly  corresponds  to  a  head  in 


Fig.  3. 


the  Villa  Albani,  both  belonging  to  the  same  representation  of  Scylla  and  the 
companions  of  Odysseus.^  A  few  remarks  may  be  added  lo  his  notice  and 
criticism.  From  the  literary  notices  that  Schone  collects,  and  from  the 
surviving  fragments  of  various  representations  of  the  same  subject,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  an  archetype  group  of  some  celebrity.  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  forms  of  it :  we  must  imagine  the  upper  body 
of  Scylla  towering  above  the  hounds  and  their  prey,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  , 


'  When  ydione  saw  the  Roman  work  in  1869 
it  was  in  tlie  Villa  Albani,  and  was  neither 
designated  nor  restored  as  Milo  ;  it  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Villa  Torlonia,  and  defaced 
by  the  evil  genius  of  restoration  that  has  pre- 
sided over  that  collection.     The  absurdity  has 


since  been  exposed  by   >Sclireiber,    Aixh.   Zeit. 
1879,  p.  63. 

-  Cf.  also  the  l)ea<l  at  Hannover,  sketched  in 
Milth.  d.  dcuLich.  In  fit.  1889,  p.  163,  recognised 
by  G.  Treu  as  belonging  to  the  representation 
of  the  same  subject. 
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the  figures  of  the  Palcrnio  ;uul  Torloiiia  collections  imist   have   been   on  the 
right  extremity  of  the  group  ;  the  left  ha'uv^  jx-rliaps  occupied  l)y  the  bearded 
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man  whom  Scylla  has  clutched  by  the  hair,  the  figure  of  which  the  heads  at 
Palermo  and  Hanover  showing  the  hand  of   Scylla  are   fingments.     This   re- 
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construction  is  guaranteed  partly  by  tlic  necessities  of  ilie  case,  but  chiefly  by 
the  important  marble  in  tlie  University  Galleries  of  Oxforl,  whicli  has  been 
acct  r.itely  describcJ  by  Rlichaelis  (Ancient  Marbles,  p.  r)4-J>),  and  of  which 
engravings  are  here  given  (Figs.  4,  5) :  and  with  this  we  may  also  compare 
the  representation  of  Scylla  in  3fon.  deW  In^t.  iii.  5:3,  and  in  MiUh.  d.  dtiif. 
List.  1881),  p.  1G2.  The  original  we  must  sii}>i)ose  then  to  be  a  largi; 
group  of  free  sculpture  with  picturesque  episodes,  and  with  something  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  group  of  the  Farnese  Bull.  The  small 
Oxford  copy  was  evidently  intended  to  decorate  a  fountain,  and  the  subject  is 
an  appropriate  one  for  the  purpose,  but  that  this  was  also  the  purpfise  of  tlui 
archetype  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  saying,  as  the  pa.ssages  in  ancietit 
writers  that  refer  to  well-known  representations  of  this  theme  contain  no  such 
allusion.  But  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  original  work — whatever 
was  its  destination — was  an  achievement  of  the  Rhodian-Pergamcne  school. 
In  the  first  place,  the  youthful  figures  of  Palermo  and  the  Villa  Torlonia — as 
a  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure  will  show — forcibly  remind  us  of  the  pose 
and  motive  of  Laocoon  :  in  the  next  place,  the  well-known  style  of  that  school 
appeai-s  in  the  head  and  body  of  the  Palermo  statue,  in  the  large  surfaces  of 
the  pectinal  muscles,  in  the  treatment  of  the  wavy  hair,  in  the  violently 
wrought  features  and  the  vehement  expression.  The  other  head  in  this 
museum,  closely  akin  to  that  in  tiie  Villa  Albani  which  used  to  be 
called  Thersites,  has  been  with  some  probability  attached  by  Schone  to  this 
group ;  the  expression  is  yet  mcjre  violent  and  approaches  the  barbaric,  but 
still  shows  a  general  resemliince  to  that  of  the  Laocoon.  Both  the  Palermo 
fragments  are  of  the  Roman  period,  but  the  Torlonia  statue  is  still  later  and 
of  worse  execution,  showing  however  the  same  dramatic  and  pathetic  qualities 
of  sculpture.  And  we  cannot  trace  the  subject  far  back  into  the  older 
periods  of  Greek  art :  for  we  cannot  say  that  the  Scylla  of  Nicomachus  was  a 
representation  that  included  the  companions  of  Odysseus.  Again,  we  have 
certiiin  a  priori  reasons — whatever  the  weight  of  such  reasons  are — for 
attributing  the  subject  to  the  above  mentioned  school,  as  one,  if  not  invented 
by  them,  at  least  congenial  to  them  :  we  have  other  instances  of  their  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  personifications  of  the  sea,  as  for  instance  the  Triton  of  the 
Vatican;  and  the  subject  in  question  admits  of  that  vehement  expression  of 
mere  physical  patlios  which  they  loved.^  We  find  a  Scylla  with  hounds 
around  her  waist  and  serpent  legs  on  a  vase  from  Pergamon  now  at  Berlin. ^ 
Thus  it  may  be  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  s-ime  representation  on 
an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn  ^  has  a  formal  resemblance  in  outline  to  the  group 
of  Laocoon,  and  in  details  to  some  of  the  groups  in  the  Pergamene  giganto- 
machy. 

(4)  A  small  relief  containing  the  figure  of  a  youthful  giant  with  both 


'  Tlic   description   of    the   bronze   statue   of  -  Ho.  2894,  Hcschreibungder  Vascnsamviluurj 

Scylla  in   the  epigram   A  nth.   Pal.  ix.,  rotrffov  im  Antiqtiarium. 

iwiafffUi,  r6<Taov  k6tov  avria  tpaiva,  would  !ipp/y  '  Vide   Mon.    tMI.    Inst.    iii.    53,    and    Bau- 

to  such   a  work  as  we  might   cxiK-ct   from   the  meister,  No.  1762. 
Perppvniene  school. 
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hands  ui)lifte(l  ;in(l  servini(  iis  an  ;irchit('('tur;il  siippoit:  Ik;  lias  serpent  Ic^, 
and  the  style  of  the  Pergamene  school,  though  much  (hhascd,  apjusais  still  in 
the  torso  and  the  face. 

(5)  A  small  statue  of  Heracles  wearing  the  lion's  skin  as  a  helmet,  an<l 
holding  the  .apples  of  the  Hesperides  ;  many  parts  of  it  and  especially  the 
arms  have  been  restored.  The  rendering  of  the  face  shows  a  faint  impress  of 
the  style  of  this  school. 

(())  A  mosaic  containing  a  very  striking  bust  of  Poseidon  with  his  trident : 
he  has  the  wild  hair  and  expression  proper  to  the  later  type  :  also  a  head  of 
Helios  crowned  with  rays.  The  countenance  is  full  of  {)assion  and  shows 
a  developinent  of  the  type  seen  on  coins  of  llhodes. 

Of  the  later  Roman  period  and  of  general  affinity  with  Alexandrine  themes, 
the  following  are  noticeable  :  (a)  a  youthful  satyr  pouring  a  libation,  a  copy  of 
an  eaily  and  much  imitated  work  ;  (b)  a  relief  of  comj)aratively  good  style 
showing  the  sleeping  Ariadne  in  the  pose  of  the  Vatican  and  Torlonia  statues, 
attended  by  a  boy  Eros,  revealing  her  to  Bacchus  who  must  be  supposed  to  be 
coming  from  the  left,  while  a  fawn  is  looking  towards  the  approaching  go<l, 
and  a  maenad  is  shaking  her  crotalos  over  Ariadne  ;  (c)  the  Zeus-statue  of 
Tyndaris,  described  by  Abeken  and  Overbeck  ^  and  over-rated  by  both ;  there 
is  a  certain  simple  grandeur  in  the  arrrangement  of  the  drapery,  but  the 
rendering  of  the  body  is  very  coarse  and  dull.  It  is  Greek  marble  worked 
from  a  good  original  but  in  the  Roman  period. 

The  vases  in  the  Palermo  Museum  have  been  described  by  Heydeinann 
in  three  papers  of  the  Archacolof/iscJie  Zeilung  (years  1871  and  1872).  I  will 
only  mention  a  few  important  representations  which  do  not  occur  in  his  list, 
and  which  perhaps  have  been  added  since  his  visit  to  the  collection  :  {a)  A 
black-figured  vase  on  which  Heracles  is  represented  carrying  the  Cercopes  on  a 
pole  over  his  shoulder,  while  Athene  behind  is  holding  out  her  aegis  and 
encouraging  him.  (b)  A  blick-figured  amphora  showing  Heracles  with  the 
dead  boar  which  he  holds  in  the  usual  fashion  over  Eurystheus  who  has  retired 
into  the  well,  (c)  A  red-iigured  crater,  of  fine  fifth  century  style,  containing 
a  group  of  Dionysos  and  his  maenads  with  Eros  :  it  is  one  of  those  vases  that 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  and  features  might  illustrate  the  style 
of  Polygnotus.  The  figure  and  countenance  of  Eros  arc  very  striking  :  he 
stands  with  one  foot  raised  as  if  he  were  buckling  his  sandal ;  there  is  an 
unusually  profound  expression  in  his  face. 

Of  the  sculpture  and  vases  at  Girgenti  nothing  as  far  as  I  can  learn  has 
been  published  except  the  well-known  sarcophjigus  of  the  Hippolytos-repre- 
sentation  that  stands  in  the  Cathedral.  The  small  museum  contains  some 
vases,  and  one  important  work  of  sculpture  :  of  the  former  I  can  only  mention 
a  black-figured  crater  with  white  marking  of  the  flesh  on  which  the  struggle 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  is  represented,  and  a  red-figured  vase  with  the  finely  drawn 
figures  of  Dionysos  and  Hephaestos,  the  wine-god  leading  him  on  the  ass  back 


1  Vide   Annali  (MV   Inst.   1839,  p.  63,  and  Overbeck,    k'u)u:t.-MylhoIo(jir,    15.1.    i.    y.    132 

(with  sketch). 
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to  Olympos.  The  work  of  sculpture  deserves  to  be  known,  and  I  regret  that 
I  coukl  not  obtain  a  photograph  of  it.  It  is  the  statue  of  a  boy  in  the  style  of 
the  transitional  period,  closely  resembling  the  bronze  boy  in  the  Louvre.^ 
The  right  leg  is  advanced  and  the  right  arm  extended,  but  otherwise  the  pose 
is  stiff  and  constrained  ;  for  the  hips  are  parallel  and  the  weight  falls  c([ually 
on  both  feet.  There  is  only  a  fjiint  indication  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs 
but  the  rendering  of  the  large  surfaces  of  the  breast  and  of  the  muscles  about 
the  hips  is  excellent.  The  hair  is  bound  in  a  fillet  ajnd  shows  the  imitation 
of  bronze  work  as  it  falls  in  parallel  vertical  spirals  over  the  forehead,  leaving 
both  ears  free.  The  head  is  somewhat  four-square  :  the  centre  of  the  face  a 
long  oval:  the  cheeks  are  very  broad  and  the  chin  large  :  the  line  of  the  lips 
is  straight  and  the  lower  lip  slightly  flattened  outwards  :  tlic  eyes  are  very 
narrow  and  long  and  the  lids  not  very  prominent. 

The  collection  of  the  Catania  Museum  has  little  of  value  compared  with 
those  of  Palermo  and  Syracuse.  Among  the  vases  a  fine  red-figured  oinochoe 
is  of  interest,  showing  the  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Ganymede  by  Zeus. 
The  god  bears  a  sceptre  and  wears  a  fillet  and  chlamys :  a  slight  touch  of 
archaism  survives  in  some  of  the  details,  as  for  instance  in  the  beard  of  Zeus, 
but  the  drawing  and  the  articulation  of  the  flesh  show  the  power  and  freedom 
of  the  best  fifth  century  style.  There  are  few  works  of  sculpture  of  importance. 
I  observed  some  terra-cotta  heads  of  the  archaic  period,  and  the  sensuous 
'  Ionic '  style,  and  a  good  bronze  figure  of  fifth  century  work,  a  goddess  with 
an  arrangement  of  drapery  that  resembles  that  of  the  Guistiniani  Vesta. 
The  Polyphemos  relief,  described  in  the  ArchaeolugiscJic  Zcituna,^  is  of  late  and 
coarse  style :  the  faces  of  Odysseus'  companions,  as  well  as  the  face  of  Poly- 
phemos, show  something  of  the  wild  '  gigantesquc  '  character  in  the  forms  and 
expression.  Worthy  of  notice  also  is  a  fragment  about  four  inches  high  of  a 
head  of  Heracles  with  the  lion's  muzzle  on  the  top.  It  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  the  Glyconic  statue,  and  the  great  breadth  between  the  eyes, 
its  corrugated  forehead  and  hollow  temples  are  forms  common  in  works  of  the 
Pergamene  sculpture. 

The  Museum  of  Syracuse  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  Palermo  in 
classical  remains,  but  there  has  been  even  less  record  of  it.  Among  its 
most  interesting  acquisitions  in  recent  times  are  some  fragments  of  sculpture 
brouffht  from  Africa — when  or  from  what  site  I  was  unable  to  discover : — 

(1)  A  very  archaic  head  of  a  goddess  wearing  the  polos,  with  hair 
arranged  over  the  forehead  in  a  row  of  small  circles  and  falling  down  over  the 
shoulders  in  two  knotted  plaits  :  the  expression  of  the  fleshy  face  with  its 
staring  eyes  is  like  tluit  of  the  archaic  head  from  Ephesos  in  the  British 
Museum. 

(2)  Near  this  a  colossal  veiled  head — perhaps  of  Demeter — but  so 
defaced  that  I  could  not  decide  upon  its  age,  though  I  was  led  to  think  it 
archaic :  it  is  adorned  with  a  stcphane  and  anthemion,  and  shows  traces  of 


'  Given  in  Overbeck,  Ocr.chichlc  des  druch.  ['lar.tik,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
-  1871,  p.  12(;. 
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red  paint:  the  centre  of  the  face  is  very  flat,  and  rather  falls  in,  the  chin  is 
long  and  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  very  large :  some  recognisable  Deiuc tor- faces 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  display  such  forms. 

(8)  A  large  female  head  about  12  inches  high  and  10  deep,  a  fragmcmt 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  Athene,  as  the  helmet  is  visible,  V)elow  which  a  mass  of 
hair  appears  marked  in  faint  rippling  lines  and  almost  hiding  the  ears.  The 
face  is  a  broad  full  oval  outline,  and  the  treatment  of  the  flesh  shows  the  soft 
Asia  Minor  style  of  the  Alexandrine  period ;  and  the  type  seen  in  some  heads 
from  the  Mausoleum  is  shadowed  in  the  forms  of  its  mouth  and  chin  and  in 
the  parts  about  the  eyes.  The  head  is  turned  to  one  side  with  a  slightly 
sentimental  eft'ect. 

(4)  A  head  of  Zeus-Ammon,  that  might  be  of  the  fourth  century,  and  if 
it  were  not  so  injured  would  take  a  high  rank  among  the  representations  of 
the  god,  for  this  subject  is  exceedingly  rare  among  the  marbles  of  a  good 
Greek  period  :  the  depth  of  the  head  is  almost  as  great  as  the  height  (the 
proportion  being  about  13  inches  to  14);  the  forehead  and  the  eyes  conform  to 
the  type  of  the  Zeus  heads  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  apart  from  the  horns 
one  cannot  detect  much  of  the  character  of  the  ram-god  :  the  mouth  is  partly 
open,  but  the  teeth  scarcely  appear,  nor  is  there  any  of  that  sensual  or  bizarre 
expression  apparent  which  marks  the  later  Ammon-heads.  There  is  some  power 
of  thought  in  the  face,  and  on  the  whole  the  rendering  shows  an  Attic  hand. 

Of  the  other  works  in  the  museum  I  can  say  nothing  about  the 
'  provenance.'  The  archaic  period  is  represented  by  some  terra-cotta  figures 
showing  for  the  most  part  the  stiff,  sharp  forms  of  the  '  Peloponnesian  '  style  ; 
a  large  female  head  wearing  the  stephane  with  purple-coloured  hair  drawn 
in  zig-zag  lines  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  manner,  the  forms  of  the  face 
resembling  those  of  the  '  Apollo'  of  Tenea.  There  is  also  an  archaic  marble 
statuette  of  a  priestess  in  the  same  pose  as  the  greater  number  of  the  statues 
found  recently  on  the  Acropolis.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum 
except  among  the  coins  that  belongs  to  the  Pheidian  period,  but  there  are  a 
fair  number  of  good  Gi'eek  works  of  later  schools,  of  which  the  Ibllowing  is  an 
account : 

(1)  A  torso  of  about  16  inches,  a  part  of  a  male  figure  wearing  a  himation 
that  passes  round  the  middle  of  the  body  and  is  gathered  in  under  the  loft 
shoulder  :  I  seemed  to  discern  traces  of  a  staff  here,  and  the  body  inclines  to 
the  right ;  it  may  then  be  an  Asclepios  or  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  attitude 
seen  on  many  reliefs  and  in  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The  rendering  of  the  flesh 
is  very  warm  and  soft,  and  shows  good  fourth  century  style. 

(2)  A  charming  Greek  head  in  limestone,  about  'S\  inches  high,  bound 
with  a  laurel  crown,  of  high  oval  contour  and  very  pure  expression,  perhaps 
a  head  of  Artemis. 

(3)  A  statuette  of  a  maiden,  unfortunately  headless,  but  with  great 
beauty  of  drapery  :  her  left  hand  is  placed  on  her  hip :  she  wears  a  long  high- 
girdled  chiton  with  himation,  and  the  drapery  is  almost  transparent,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  early  third  century  work,  but  the  older  style  appe:us  in  (he  columnar 
folds  of  the  left  side. 
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(4)  A  striking  terra-cotta  figure  of  Eros,  about  five  inches  liigli,  in  an 
attitude  that  probably  reproduces  a  work  of  great  sculpture  :  lie  is  shooting 
upwards  into  the  air  towards  his  left,  as  though  Zeus  were  his  mark  :  the  red- 
or  pink-coloured  chlamys  over  his  left  shoulder  recalls  the  lyrical  passage 
of  Sappho,  the  forms  of  his  breast  and  torso  are  almost  feminine  and  the 
hair  is  a  luxuriant  mass. 

(5)  The  Aphrodite  of  Syracuse,  the  only  well-known  work  of  the  m\isenm, 
upon  which  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  here  :  the  workmanship  of  the  very 
warm  and  soft  surface  is  entirely  Greek,  and  the  articulation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  torso  is  skilful:  the  marble  has  been  polished,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  worked  over  by  a  later  chisel.  As  regards  the  motive,  the  idea  of 
the  Cnidian  original  has  in  the  main  been  preserved  with  some  alterations ; 
it  would  seem  that  the  right  hand'  was  lifting  a  strip  of  the  drapery  across 
her  breast,  as  certain  signs  may  be  interpreted  as  traces  of  the  drapery  between 
the  breasts  and  of  the  fingers  that  touched  the  left  breast. 

Of  the  Roman  period  there  are  two  very  noticeable  works  that  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  publish  well  : 

(1)  A  head  of  Poseidon  of  great  power  and  expression  and  of  wholly 
Greek  treatment  of  the  forms,  though  the  surface  does  not  show  the  warmth 
of  pure  Greek  work  ;  the  long  and  flowing  hair  rises  up  over  the  fore- 
head and  falls  in  partially  severed  masses,  as  though  matted  with  the  sea- 
water  :  there  is  an  immense  protuberance  of  bone  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  and  the  eye-sockets  are  very  deep,  as  in  the  Pergamene  type  of  the 
water-gods  :  the  depth  of  the  head  is  great  and  the  skull  is  almost  concealed 
by  the  hair,  only  that  the  outline  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  pressure  of  a  fillet: 
the  expression  is  wildly  excited. 

(2)  A  small  archaistic  relief  of  good  Roman  work,  representing  the 
Indian  Dionysos,  with  stiff  Oriental  curls  and  a  touch  of  Oriental  form ;  the 
lower  lip  is  strangely  protruding  and  the  forehead  is  prominently  barred  ; 
the  efifect  of  the  head  is  partly  un-Hellenic,  and  the  expression  rather  sensual. 

L.  R.  Farnell, 
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Tiiii'j)  Sicason's  Woi'.K.     Saiamis. 
[Platks  IV.  -X.] 

A  FEW  words  will  suffice  to  introduce  the  following  report  on  tlie  work 
of  the  Cyprus  ICxploratioii  Fund  at  Saiamis.  It  was  intended  to  prefix  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city,  but  it  was  found  that  to  be  of  value 
the  sketch  would  outgrow  the  limits  defined  by  the  occasion,  and  the  present 
account  is  already  too  long.  That  history  is  often  difficult  and  obscure,  and  I 
hope  to  handle  it  in  another  place,  but  the  main  outlines  are  sufficiently 
familiar,  for  which  it  is  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  material  accumulated 
by  Engel  in  his  monograph  '  Kypros,'  a  book  which,  although  published  half 
a  century  ago  and  by  no  means  free  from  errors,  still  remains  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  The  site  has  been  described  by  many  travellers 
from  Pococke  and  Drummond  to  the  latest  account  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  his 
'  Dovia  Cyioria.'  Our  plans  and  Mr.  Tubbs'  narrative  are  a  sufficient  sup- 
plement to  their  notices. 

Excavation  at  Saiamis  is  no  new  project.  General  di  Cesnola  '  spent 
large  sums  of  money  at  this  place  on  three  different  occasions,  but  with  no 
result  in  any  way  satisfixctory.'  His  brother  Major  Alexander  di  Cesnola  for 
some  time  kept  a  band  of  diggers  at  work  among  the  tombs  between  the 
monastery  of  S.  Barnabas  and  the  village  of  Encomi.  His  extraordinary 
topographical  remarks  show  that  he  had  little  or  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  site.  After  the  British  occupation  Sir  Charles  Newton  took  up  the 
project  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  and  through  Mr.  C.  D.  Cobham,  the 
Commissioner  of  Larnaca,  employed  the  well-known  archaeologist  M.  O. 
Richter  to  conduct  an  excavation  on  the  site  of  Salami.s.  Part  of  a  Roman 
house,  including  a  bath  and  small  mosaic,  was  discovered,  and  is  marked  on 
our  plan.  Beyond  a  few  remarks  in  the  Repcrtorium  fiir  Knnstwisscnscliaft 
188G,  vol.  ix.  p.  204,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  account  of  this  excavation  has 
been  published.  Hcrr  Richter  has  also  worked  on  the  necropolis  of  Saiamis, 
of  which  he  has  given  some  description  in  the  Mittheilunfjcn  dc^  Instititts  in 
Athcn  1881,  vi.  p.  191  nnd  p.  244.  Readers  of  this  Jimrnnl  will  remember 
his  account  of  the  prehistoric  '  Tomb  of  S.  Catherine'  in  the  fourth  volume. 
Among  the  most  important  of  Herr  Richter's  many  services  to  Cypriote 
archaeology  may  be  reckoned  the  accidental  discovery  of  two   mnrblc  capitrds 
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under  the  sand  near  the  Forest  Guard's  house,  which  occurred  while  lie  was 
employed  in  the  Forest  Department,  and  subsequently  gave  us  a  clue  to  one 
of  our  sites. 

The  excavation  of  Salarai.s  was  an  idea  early  entertained  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Exploration  Fund.  The  idea  Avas  ambitious,  and  one  felt  as 
soon  as  one  saw  the  site  that  the  sum  at  command  was  ludicrously  small  for  the 
undertaking,  for  buildings  worth  excavating  had  first  to  be  laboriously  sought. 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  have  made  a  start,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
past  season's  work  is  only  preliminary  to  larger  operations.  Considering  its 
tentative  character  the  excavation  has  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
Interest  will  naturally  be  directed  chiefly  on  the  one  hand  to  the  topographical 
and  architectural  results — especially  the  plans  of  the  Agora  and  of  the  temple 
court  in  the  sand,  and  the  great  Bull's  head  capital — and  on  the  other  to  the 
finds  from  the  Sand  site,  the  Cistern,  and  Tovfiira,  and  among  these  more 
particularly  to  the  important  fragments  of  painted  terracotta  statues.  Mr. 
Tubbs  has  written  the  sections  on  the  Excavations  and  Inscriptions,  I  have 
contributed  the  description  of  the  Finds.  We  have  worked  quite  inde- 
pendently, and  are  each  of  us  solely  responsible  for  our  respective  shares  in 
the  following  account.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  so  large  and  often 
difficult  a  subject  there  should  be  occasional  differences  of  opinion,  but  the 
division  of  matter  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing them,  and  we  have  striven  rather  to  set  the  facts  before  the  reader 
than  to  develop  views  about  them. 

The  season's  work  did  not  end  with  the  excavations  at  Salamis.  A  small 
additional  sum  was  procured  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  previous 
year's  operations  at  Polls  tes  Chrysochou,  on  what  promised  and  proved  to  be 
more  trustworthy  and  profitable  sites  than  those  before  explored.  The  results 
of  this  further  work  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  in  a  succeeding  number  of 
this  Journal. 

There  remains  the  grateful  duty  of  thanking  the  many  friends  in  Cyprus 
whose  kindness  contributed  so  much  to  render  our  sojourn  there  a  pleasant 
one.  Some  are  old  friends,  some  were  new,  but  in  their  kindness  there  was 
no  distinction.  It  is  impossible  to  name  all,  and  invidious  to  make  a  selec- 
tion, but  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  hospitality  which  we  enjoyed  from 
His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Captain  and  Lady  Evelyn  Young,  Mr. 
C.  D.  Cobham,  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  and  from  Mr. 
W  lUiamson.     The  rest  will  understand  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

J.  AiriiuTu  R.  MuNRo. 

OxFOiiD,  Fcbniary  ISf'l. 


[Mr.  Tubbs  having  left  England  early  this  year  to  take  a  post  in 
Australia,  the  task  cf  teeing  his  work  through  the  press  has  devolved  on 
others:  for  many  reasons  this  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  as  his  sections 
staml  they  probably  contain  blemishes  which  the  author,  by  a  revision  in 
l)rint,  miglit  have  retnoved. —  Ed.] 
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I. — THK    KXCAVATIONS.' 

Though  tlie  one  of  us  came  from  the  South  mid  the  otlur  iioin  tlif 
Nortli,  both  J.  A.  R.  Munro  and  myself  reached  Larnaca  tlie  same  day, 
Jan.  8.  It  was  a  Wednesday.  On  the  Friday,  having  spent  the  interval  in 
getting  togctiier  various  stores  and  necessaries,  we  were  agam  en  rcmtc ;  and, 
after  riding  seven  hours  through  a  Cypriote  deluge,  evening  found  us  in  the 
bar  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Varosia,  vainly  trying  by  help  of  a  charcoal  brazier  to 
exhaust  from  clothes,  baggage,  servants,  and  selves  some  of  the  superabundant 
moisture.  Next  day  tlie  remaining  six  miles  to  Salamis  were  laid  behind,  and 
our  tent  pitched  for  the  time  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Ai  Sergyi.  There, 
until  Captain  Young,  tlie  Commissioner  of  Pamag(')sta,  could  arrive,  and  fix 
boundaries  to  the  sites  it  was  proposed  to  excavate,  we  found  plenty  to  do  in 
verifying  old  inscriptions  or  hunting  for  new,  in  wandering  again  and  again 
over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  in  enrolling  labourers  or  hearing  sucii 
antiquarian  gossip  as  Ai  Sergyi  and  tncomi  could  furbish  up,  and,  finally,  in 
transferring  bag  and  baggage  to  more  convenient  quarters  in  a  house  built 
originally  for  the  local  forest-guard,  which,  standing  all  but  upon  one  of  the 
sites  to  be  excavated,  not  only  conduced  to  our  comfort  but  proved  of 
material  assistance  to  the  better  prosecution  of  our  work.  Alas !  next 
season's  excavation  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  our  six  months'  home. 

In  anticipation  of  Captain  Young's  arrival,  three  sites  had  been  chosen 
where  first  to  tempt  fortune.  Salamis  as  it  exists  to-day  is  a  waste,  rather 
more  than  a  mile  long  and  six  furlongs  broad — a  waste  covered  with  stones 
great  and  small,  squared  or  rough,  with  here  and  there  yet  standing  remnants 
of  walls,  floors  of  houses,  and  drums  of  columns.  Spring  transforms  the 
desert  into  a  miniature  forest  of  thousands  of  tall  fennel  bushes,  under  whose 
shade  grow  innumerable  mushrooms.  The  ground  takes  the  form  of  a  low 
plateau,  bounded  on  the  east,  north,  west,  and  south,  respectively,  by  the  sea, 
by  a  sand  tract  interrupted  by  salt  marshes,  by  the  main  road  from 
Famagosta  to  Tn'como,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Pediaeus.  The  surface 
of  this  plateau  is  broken  by  numerous  alternating  hills  and  depressions,  in 
the  main  natural,  but  due,  partly,  to  accumulations  of  dSris :  the  greatest 
height  may  be  50  to  60  ft.  above  sea-level.  Westward,  behind  the  town  as 
one  looks  from  the  sea,  stretches  a  broad  tract  of  perfectly  flat  country,  the 
rich  corn-land  of  the  Mesaor^a,  gradually  contracting  in  the  distance  between 
the  embracing  arms  of  two  mountain-ranges,  one  of  which  runs  from  the 
nose  of  the  Carpass  westwards  forming  the  backbone  of  the  island,  while  the 
other  is  the  higher  group  of  Troodos,  capped  through  the  spring  months  by  a 


'  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitiulc  valuable    suggestions,    and    for   his   as.sislancc 

to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  re-drawing  and  arranging  tlic  plans  of  the 

in    overseeing    the   preparation   of   plates   and  sites, 
woodcuts,  and  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz  for  many 
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glistening  hood  of  snow  whence  a  keen  Traniontana  ])h)ws  down  upon  the 
cistern  coast.  Nearer  at  hand  the  level  line  is  varied  l>y  modern  villages 
and  ancient  ruins.  Bulking  large  against  the  horizon  rises  the  monastery  of 
Ai  Varnava,  occupying  the  traditional  scene  of  the  martyrdom  (»f  St.  Barnabas. 
Below,  and  standing  out  white  in  the  sunlight  ngainst  the  monastery's 
darker  mass,  lies  the  strange  old  tomb  which  the  natives  assign  to  St. 
C  itherine,  but  which,  half-built,  half-hewn  in  the  rock  beneath,  lias  the 
massiveness  and  simple  grandeur  of  an  age  before  history  was  written  on 
parchment.  To  the  right  stretches  the  long  trail  of  a  great  acjueduct  which 
supplied  Constantia  with  water,  probably  from  Kythrea.  Many  of  its  pointed 
arches  are  still  upstanding,  more  grand  in  their  solitude  than  when  once  they 
formed  only  a  few  links  in  a  chain. 

Resting  the  sraze  now  on  that  which  lies  closer  at  hand,  three  landmarks 
at  once  catch  the  eye — the  wall  of  the  later  city,  the  strangely  massive 
ruins  of  a  '  church,'  and  'the  so-called  Loutron.  A  line  drawn  from  one  to 
other  of  the  two  latter  and  slightly  prolonged  will  nearly  cut  the  three  sites 
which  we  had  marked  out  for  our  first  essay.  Pococke,  in  his  Iksrriplion  af 
the  East  (II.  p.  216),  writes :  '  On  the  north  of  the  new  city,  just  within  the 
gate,  there  are  several  grey  granite  pillars  lying  on  the  ground,  two  or  three 
Corinthian  capitals  of  grey  marble  cut  in  a  very  beautiful  and  particular 
manner.'  Pococke  here  describes  the  first  of  our  sites,  but  the  Corinthian 
capitals  of  which  he  speaks  have  either  disappeared  in  the  last  century 
or  are  a  mistake  for  the  limestone  capitals  of  our  last  site  (//)  which  lies  close 
at  hand.  Mr.  Hogarth  visited  Salamis  in  the  summer  of  1888,  and,  though 
it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  deal  with  well-known  ground,  he  left  a  valuable 
note  of  his  observations  in  Dccia  Cypria,  p.  61.  I  quote  the  passage  in  full : 
'  There  are  two  places  in  this  wilderness  where  I  longed  to  set  a  few  diggers 
to  work  ;  the  one  is  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  site,  just  within  the 
walls,  where  a  fluted  shaft  of  white  marble,  evidently  deeply  buried,  is 
peeping  out  of  the  ground ;  the  other  is  at  the  north-western  angle  beyond 
the  AovTpov,  where,  in  a  well-defined  oblong  depression,  much  choked  with 
sand,  lie  half-buried  a  number  of  glistening  granite  shafts  of  very  large 
diameter — quite  half  as  large  again  as  any  on  the  site  of  New  Paphos;  the 
.sand  here  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  a  white  marble  pavement.  That  this 
is  a  temple-site  I  have  little  doubt.'  The  first  site  here  mentioned  we  failed 
altogether  to  find,  and  can  only  assume  that  the  fluted  shaft  is  identical  with 
one  which  according  to  the  villagers — whose  accounts,  however,  were  some- 
what confused — had  been  conveyed  away  quite  recently  by  stone-stealers,  a 
class  of  thieves  from  w  horn  Salamis  has  suffered  enormously  in  past  years. 
The  second  site  is  that  on  which  we  dug  first,  but  Mr.  Hogarth  has  erred 
slightly  in  connecting  with  it  either  a  deposit  of  sand  or  fragments  of  a 
marble  pavement.  Mr.  Hogarth  had  also  noticed,  though  he  does  not 
especially  refer  to  it,  the  long  rectangular  depression  which  runs  southwards 
from  the  Loutron,  and  supplied  our  third  site.  The  remaining  site,  of  the 
three  chosen,  is  not  described  by  previous  travellers,  but  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Hogarth.     It  lies  close  to  the  Forester's  House,  and  had  been  accidentally 
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discovered  in  digging'  for  water  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  plantation  wliieli  tlie 
English  Government  had  a  year  or  two  after  the  occupation  eouinicnecd  along 
the  sand  dunes  in  the  eastward  half  of  the  town 

On  Wednesday,  January  loth,  just  a  week  aft(;r  we  landed  in  Cyprus, 
Captain  Young  who  had  been  absent  in  the  Carpass,  camo  over  i'roin 
Famagosta,  saw  our  sites  and  fixed  their  boundaries.  The  greater  part  of 
Salaniis  belongs  to  Government;  but  here  and  there  are  patches  of  ground, 
which,  having  been  cleared  and  tilled  before  the  land  was  declartMl  ])ublic, 
liave  remained  in  private  possession.  As  the  terms  under  which  excavation 
can  be  carried  on  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  it 
was  necessary  first  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  ground  selected  was 
cl  timed  by  private  persons.     Fortunately  this  was  not  the  case. 

Site  A^  ok  'The  Columns.'     (Plate  VI). 

(Jlosc  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  new  city  and  about  halfway  along  its 
irregular  course  from  west  to  east  is  a  slight  depression  bounded  by  a  double 
line  of  rising  ground  which  gives  it,  roughly,  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  some 
150  X  190  feet.  The  surface  is  covered  by  large  fusts  of  granite,  which  lie 
in  a  certain  rude  order,  and,  though  mainly  crowded  together  towards  the 
south-west  corner,  suggest  to  a  hasty  glance  the  ruins  of  a  four-sided 
colonnade.  Of  capitals  or  entablature,  much  less  of  walls,  there  is  no 
trace  above  ground  ;  nor,  so  far  as  concerns  the  two  former,  was  any  dis- 
covered below. "^  The  columns  were  indeed  of  granite,  plain,  and  Roman  ; 
but  they  lay  on  the  surface.  There  was  hope  then  of  a  rich  underlayer, 
and  here  accordingly,  on  January  IGth,  the  first  sod  of  the  season  188t)-90 
was  cut.^ 

The  site  being  rectangular  two  trenches  were  dus;  N. — S  ,  and  E. — W.,  inter- 
secting  near  the  centre  [A  A  and  B  B  on  accompanying  plan,  PI.  VI.  Site  A]. 
Two  more  were  afterwards  added  [C  D],  and  some  enlargement  of  the  former 
pair  took  place.  Subsequently  also  probing  shafts — none  running  to  great 
depth — were  tried  at  various  points  [a,  h,  &c.] :  but  the  results  attained  were 
no  great  inducement  to  further  work.  In  trench  A  A  a  depth  of  13-14  feet  was 
fre(juently  reached,  under  eoliiinn  1  as  much  as  15'G"-1G' ;  elsewhere  digging 
was  less  deep  and  in  some  of  the  probers  was  carried  down  only  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  surface.*  Througiiout,  the  earth  showed  signs  of  frequent  dis- 
taroance;  debris  was  plentiful,  actual  objects  few.     A  first  layer  of  fiom  5  to 


'   As    it    was     necessary    to    distiiif^uisli    tlic  stiact  of  ilates,  and  of  nunibers  of  woikpcoiilc 

diderent  sites,  I  first  lottcicd  tlicni  consecutively,  eniployeil. 

and  then  replaced  tlie  letters  where  i)ossible  by  ■*  The  difference  of  level  between  the  centre  aihl 

.T,  title  to  which  excavation  showed  the  jiarticular  south  end  of  the   site  is  6",   and  between  the 

site  to  have  a  claim.  centre  and  nortit  end,  2'  9". 

*  Unless  the  fnif^ments  mentioned  below  are  Measurements   of    depth,    where   given,    arc 

such.  calculated  from  the  ground  directly  above,  aud 

^  For  the  wake  of  brevity  and  clearnc>s  I  have  are  not  .idju.sted  to  a  uniform  level, 
added  at  the  close  of  this  section  a  short  ab- 
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8  feet  was  full  of  faults  :  drains  made  of  stone  or  terra-cotta,  wretched  late 
tombs,  fragments  of  building  without  meaning  or  connection  were  inextricably 
mixed  together.  Below  this  line  there  seemed  to  have  been  less  disttirbancc, 
and  masonry  grew  more  regular  and  coherent.  The  soil  as  a  whole  was 
remarkably  dense,  and  at  some  points  as  firm  as  though  it  had  been  purposely 
rammed  and  packed.  Labour  was  proportionally  hard  and  slow ;  it  was 
equally  ill  repaid.  Of  the  various  classes  of  finds  sculpture  had  no  repre- 
sentative, unless  part  of  a  face  in  bronze-slag  may  be  excepted  ;  of  inscriptions, 
only  two  or  three  chips ;  ^  pottery,  mainly  broken  pieces,  not  numerous,  from 
late  Roman  to  black-glaze,  and  so  called  'primitive'  Cypriote;^  a  bare  half- 
dozen  bronze  coins,^  with  some  miscellaneous  fragments  such  as  a  head  in 
terra-cotta,  a  bronze  horse-shoe  (?),  some  enamelled  glass,  a  portion  of  Turkish 
window-grating  [5  feet],  and  animal  bones  [4  feet]  complete  the  tale. 

More  coherency  was  observed  at  a  few  points  on  the  site.  Thus  5'  6" 
south  of  the  intersection  appeared  a  cement  floor  in  which  was  sunk  a 
cistern.  At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  floor  were  two  steps,  the  upper  of 
which  is  G'  9"  down  from  the  surface.  Southwards  from  the  steps  and 
running  slightly  across  the  trench  was  a  wall,  whose  head  lay  at  a  distance 
of  28'  6"  from  column  2.*  By  its  northern  end  a  pit  for  water  with  roughly 
built  walls  of  stone,  was  opened  in  the  side  of  the  trench.  Northwards  from 
the  intersection  a  stone  runnel  for  water — or  perhaps  oil — was  found  8  inches 
below  the  surface.  It  rested  on  a  bed  of  rubble  and  cement,  and,  as  was 
proved  later,  was  part  of  an  octagon.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  so  described 
and  level  with  the  substructure  of  the  channel  was  a  cement  floor  of  two 
layers,  7  inches  thick  in  all,  which,  being  hewn  through,  disclosed  under  some 
loose  earth  containing  charred  remains,  a  mass  of  large  stones  loosely  piled 
together  to  form  a  foundation,  and  bounded  on  east  and  south^  by  regular  walls. 
The  blocks  of  stone  were  in  general  worked  and,  while  most  were  squared, 
there  were  fragments  also  of  columns  of  blue-grey  marble  and  pieces  of 
moulding  and  entablature.^  These  blocks  being  of  considerable  size  and 
weight  are  not  likely  to  have  been  brought  from  any  considerable  distance, 
but  there  was  no  indication  of  a  building  to  which  they  might  have  belonged. 
To  the  N.E.  of  the  site,  and  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  accompanying  plan 
there  are  surface  remains  of  a  small  building,  also  apparently  octagonal  in 
shape  but  of  quite  uncertain  purpose. 

In  trench  AA  near  the  northern  end  of  column  2,  and  at  a  depth  of 
7  feet,  was  a  wall  of  remarkably  solid  construction,  its  top  stone  alone 
measuring  3'  2"  in  length  (so  far  as  uncovered),  5'  6"  broad,  and  3'  bh"  deep. 

'  These  were :  *  For  convenience  of    measurement   I   used 

Fragment  marble  31"  X  3f"x  1"  (r().  those  of  the   columns  which  lay  on    the  lines 

,,             ,,       3i'' X  2g"  X  1^"  (6),  of  the  trenches.      When  not  otiierwise  stated 

2  Perliajis  wortliy  of  mention  are  fragments  measurements   are  always   of   the   shortest  iu- 

of  an   amjihora,  kc,   black-glazed,  with   whiti'  tcrval. 

ivy-tendrils  painted  on  ware  like  that  of  Cam-  ''  Doubtless  two  sides  of  a  squnrc. 

pania.  "  Debasc^d  work,  with  a  general  resemblance 

^  One,   a  Ptolemy,   was    6    feet   down.     The  in  scheme  to  the  lacunaria  from  the  Regia  in  the 

figures  in  brackets  denote  dej>th  of  find.  Forum  Romauum. 
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The  total  heiglit  of  the  wall  was  Hft.,  and  it  consistod  of  six  rouises;  its 
direction  was  259°  or  11°  south  of  west.  A  second  portion  of  the  same  wall 
seems  to  have  been  that  found  in  prober  a,  though  existing  at  a  level  9" 
lower.  If  the  wall  on  which  the  granite  columns  rested  is  to  be  found  any- 
wliere  on  this  site  it  must  be  rej)rcsente(l  by  tiiesc  two  fragments  :  to  the 
north  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  either  of  two  portions  of  walls  corre- 
sponded adequately  with  those  on  the  south.  Of  greater  interest  and  promise 
of  better  things,  was  the  discovery  in  the  westward  trench,  not  far  in  from  the 
intersection  [14'9"  to  21'],  of  three  Ionic  fusts  of  fine  limestone^  together  with  a 
base,  a  capital,  and  a  portion  of  entablature,  all  in  excellent  preservation. 
(On  PI.  YIII.  P^'ig.  14  we  reproduce  the  mouMings.)  As  these  were  removed 
a  foundation  appeared,  running  north  and  south  across  the  trench,  with  a 
cross  wall  extending  westwards  a  short  distance  Above  in  the  side  of 
the  trench  was  a  slanting  layer  of  ash  and  refuse.  In  prober  a  were  splinters 
from  a  corresponding  column  :  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  two  find-spots 
would  harmonize  with  the  direction  of  the  wall  and  may  represent  that  of  a 
colonnade.  But  just  where  these  remains  were  found  the  earth  was  at  its 
hardest,  needing  to  be  hewn  like  concrete,  so  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  leave  to  better  fiUetl  purses  the  task  of  further  ex- 
ploration. I  will  only  here  add  that  south  of  column  2  a  mass  of  painted  wall- 
plaster  (Roman)  was  turned  up^;  and  that  close  under  the  surface  eastward 
from  this  point  were  unearthed  many  fragments  moulded  in  low  relief,  from 
a  dead-window,  apparently  that  of  a  church.     Almost  all  fitted  together. 

Altogether,  just  over  a  week  was  spent  on 'The  Columns,' by  the  end  of 
which  time  the  men,  40  in  number  at  first,  had  increased  to  58,  with  26 
women  to  assist.  A  few  hands  were,  however,  kept  employed  here  till 
February  2,  and  to  them  are  mainly  due  the  results,  such  as  they  are,  recorded 
above.  For  any  general  or  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  site,  materials  are 
wanting :  there  are,  however,  several  points  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
columns  ^  lie  entirely  on  the  surface — with  one  partial  exception  no  drum  was 
found  beneath  the  soil.  It  is  as  though  they  had  been  overthrown  yesterday  : 
only  the  weather-scars  consort  ill  with  such  an  impression.  The  column-wall, 
if  it  is  such,  lies  on  the  other  hand  7ft.  down.  The  site,  too,  seems  almost 
unnaturally  deep  in  refuse  earth.  Late  burials,  such  as  may  have  been  made 
during  the  Arab  inroads,  are  some  feet  below  the  surface  :  in  fact,  the  first 
fathom  of  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  site  may  be  considered  of  later  date  than 
the  columns  themselves.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  granite  fusts  on  this 
site  were  brought  thither  from  some  other  part  of  Salamis  :  one  has  grappling- 


^  On   tlic  largest,   remain.s  of    fine    marble  lower  end  only  wants  the  base-fillet.     By  piecing 

stucco  (opus  albarium).  together  existing  fragmeuKs  it  would  be  possible 

■^  The  design  was  arranged  in  panels,  painted  to  construct  monolith  columns  of  about  18'  to 

black  on  orange-red,  with  an  inner  ground  of  19',  with  an  upper  diameter  (inclusive  of  fillet) 

white  on  which  were  birds  and  foliage  in  blue  of   2'   5.y,    and   corresponding   base-section  of 

and  green.  2'  9"    (lillet    included).       The    mouldings   arc 

^  No    column    is    certainly    complete:    the  (|uite  simple  in  form  and  iicf^l  not  be  rcprodiu'ed 

largest  fragment  is  17'  9"  long   and   probably  here, 
represents   very   nearly  an   entire   column,    its 
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holes  for  removal,  other  similar  fasts  sccin  to  have  been  dropped  in  transit  at 
the  S.E.  of  the  town,  where  they  now  lie  ;  others  may  be  some  of  the 
numerous  granite  columns  in  Famagosta. 

Site  B. 

Althoufih,  as  has  been  mentioned,  some  work  was  still  in  hand  on  this 
site  up  till  February  2,  a  move  had  already,  on  January  22,  been  made  to 
the  second  site  [/>]  which  lies  close  under  the  western  wall  of  the  Forester's 
House.  The  latter  stands  on  a  natural  rise  increased  in  height  by  ddhris  of 
former  buildings,  but  having  no  great  deposit  of  sand  except  on  its  flanks 
where  alternating  sea  and  land  winds  have  piled  up  deep  drifts.  In  the 
westward  drift  the  head  of  site  B  plunged.  Running  back  and  falling 
rapidly  away  from  the  house  is  an  undulating  plain  of  low  sand-hills  in  which 
a  sli"-ht  and  moderately  even  depression  marked,  though  somewhat  vaguely, 
the  limits  of  the  space  to  be  excavated.  At  two  points,  east  and  west  of  one 
another,  the  villagers  had,  in  digging  for  water,  brought  to  light  a  couple  of 
bluish-white  marble  capitals  in  Roinan-Corinthianst3letogether  with  abase  and 
two  a-yaXfiaTa  of  limestone.  In  laying  foundations  for  the  house  otiier  remains, 
here  of  masonry  and  wall,  had  been  found  ;  while  further  towards  the  sea  in- 
scribed marble  blocks  had  rewarded  the  pains  of  a  previous  seeker  after  an- 
tiquities. These  indications  pointed  to  a  temple  such  as,  for  example, 
comjmring  the  position  with  that  of  the  famous  Aphroditeum  at  Cnidos,  would 
have  suited  well  with  the  title  of  Venus  Prospiciens,  to  whom,  as  Ovid 
[^Mdam.  IV.  7G0]  states,  an  important  shrine  was  dedicated  at  Salamis. 
Whether  this  suggestion  was  afterwards  justified  will  appear  later. 

In  the  centre  of  the  depression  there  were  not  more  than  five  to  five  and 
a  half  feet  of  sand,  but  towards  each  side  the  drift  grew  deeper,  reaching  10 
and  12  feet  on  the  west  and  double  as  much  eastwards  by  the  house.  North 
and  south  the  difference  was  less  marked,  but  still  preccptible.  The  character 
of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  will  be  apparent  from  the  general  plan  of  the 
city.  From  the  house  there  is  a  rapid  fall  to  the  sea-shore,  and  a  sharp, 
though  short,  drop  southwards.  The  building  on  site  B,  whatever  its 
character,  though  looking  out  over  the  sea  must  always  have  had  its  lower 
position  hidden  by  the  rise  on  which  the  Forester's  House  stands. 

Work  in  the  sand  was  easy  and  rapid.  A  single  day  sufficed  to  confirm 
the  indications  which  the  villagers'  finds  had  furnished.  Column  after  column 
was  uncovered  till  the  line  of  the  western  wall,  with  its  bases  almost  all 
in  po.sition,  was  fairly  cleared.  But  the  weather  was  unpropitious.  Strong 
dry  north-easterly  winds  prevailed,  raising  storms  of  dust,  in  face  of  which  the 
men  could  not  work.  Accordingly  site  B  was  temporarily  left  on  one  side, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  hands  drafted  off  to  the  third  site.  As  in  this  account  I 
follow  roughly  the  order  of  events,  and  as  site  B  was  the  one  important 
excavation  which  the  close  of  the  season  found  still  unfinished,  and  indeed 
just  opening  out  into  wider  developments,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  deal  finst  with  (J  (or  the  Agora),  and  then  pursue  the  course  of  the 
work  iu  other  fields  returning  finally  to  discuss  the  results  from  the  sand. 
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Site  C— The  Aoora.     (Plate  VII.) 

From  the  new  city  wall  near  its  soutli-wost  an^'lc  a  long  (Icprf.siiiiHi  ex- 
tends, nearly  north  and  south,  at  right  angles  and  is  closed  at  the  further  end 
by  a  hillock.  This  depression,  when  first  seen,  presented  an  appearance  of 
great  regularity.  Along  each  side  stretched  a  fairly  continuous  line  of  lime- 
stone drums  which  seemed  to  lie  much  as  they  hail  fallen.  So  weather-eaten 
were  these  blocks,  long  ago  deprived  of  the  protective  stucco,  that  it  was  quite 
possible  at  a  short  distance  to  doubt  whether  a  given  mass  was  y)art  of 
architrave  or  column  ;  but  a  closer  examination  showed  that  amid  all  the  vast 
accumulation  of  debris — and  the  ground  was  like  the  moraine  of  an  Alpine 
glacier — there  was  scarcely  a  single  piece  of  moulded  or  even  of  squared 
stone  on  the  surface.  Of  capitals  there  were  a  few  fragments  from  which  it 
was  clear  that  a  long  arcade  of  the  Corinthian  order  had  occupied  the  site. 

Excavation  began  by  the  cutting  of  two  trenches  at  the  southern  end, 
one  running  across  the  depression  from  (presumed)  wall  to  wall,  the  otlier,  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  cutting  up  the  hillock  slope  with  a  view  to  lay  bare 
the  southern  line  of  front.     On   the   surface  and  especially    on    and    about 
the  hillock  were    numerous    fragments,    some  of    large    size,  from    squared 
blocks  of  blue  marble,  such  as  were  most  in  favour  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Empire  for  bases  of  statues  and  dedicatory  inscriptions.      A  prelinunary 
search  revealed   three   inscribed   fragments    from    as  many   dedications,   one 
of  which  was  of  some  length  and  recorded  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  honour 
of  an  Emperor  [v.  inf.  No.  III.  1  in  section  on  inscriptions.]     Another  was  a 
small  piece  from  a  large  pedestal  which  had  carried  a  portrait  of  a  Ptolemy 
[Philometor  ?  ],   the    remaining    portions   of    the    one    half    of    which    were 
discovered    some    weeks   later.       Although    no    one   inscription    name<l    the 
locality  it  was  clear  that  the  site  had  been  one,  such  as  the  Agora,  which  was 
suited  to  the  erection  of  monumental  records.     A  few  hands  were  set  aside  to 
search  for  further  spoil  of  the  like  kind  ;  and  a  day  or  two  later  a  rectangular 
floor,!   ag  of  an  olive  press,  was  discovered,  formed  of  large  marble  blocks  in 
which    a   channel  had    been  cut    when    they    were   adapted    to    new    uses. 
On    turning   these    blocks   over   five    were  found    to    bear   inscriptions,    all 
practically  complete,  and  with  excellently  preserved  surface.^      Alreatly  the 
fine  buU's-head  capital  had  been  unearthed  ;  and  the  work  of  clearing  the  site 
was  now  prosecuted  with  none  the  less  vigour  for  this  successful  commence- 
ment.    In  appearance  the  task  was  certainly  not  difficult.     It  resolved  itself 
into  the  laying  bare  of  a  long  colonnade  on  either  side  and  the  investigation 
of  the  northern  and  southern  ends.      The  first  trench  having  merely  tjipped  the 
two  column-walls,  the  line  of  one  or  other  had  first  to  be  determined  by  further 


'  12  feet  N.  and  S.  by  11'  5"  E.  and  W.     It       from  its  diieition  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
lies  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  south-western       connection  with  the  floor. 

end   of  the   Agora   {v.    accompanying   phin    of  «  u.  i/i/.  Nos.   III.   4-8  in  section  on  inscrip- 

Site  C  on  PI.  VII.).    East  of  tlie  floor  is  a  small       tions. 
drain-pipe  (6^"-7"  diam. )  of  terra- cotta,  which 
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experiment.  To  Ihis  end  acrosswisc trend)  was  run  .striking  tlie  eastern  colonnaile 
some  eight  in(ercolumniations  fui  tlicr  northwards.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
orientation  I  set  to  work  to  completely  clear  both  lines  of  columns,  east  and 
west,  following  this  up  by  laying  bare  the  south-eastern  and  south-western 
angles  and  the  w;dls  which  ran  back  tliencc  to  the  outside  of  the  colonnade. 
The  hillock  was  then  cut  into  and  various  cross-trenches  opened  up  sections 
of  the  outer  walls  of  the  colonna<1e.  The  hillock  proved  to  be  a  problem  of 
greater  complexity  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  wliile  an  attempt  in  the  mean- 
time to  find  the  column  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogarth  [v.  sii/p.  p.  C2]  had  led 
to  the  discovery  east  of  the  hillock  of  a  marble  base  in  position  on  its 
supporting  wall.  Both  these  points  recpiired  and  received  further  elucidation  ; 
especially  was  it  necessary  to  establish  the  lines  of  the  building  hidden  under 
the  hillock.  The  opening  of  the  main  arcade  in  its  full  length  raised  a 
further  question.  The  walls  were  not  complete  but  were  cut  off  by  the 
fortification  of  the  new  city.  Thus  it  became  requisite  to  extend  operations 
across  the  city-wall  in  the  narrow  space  intervening  between  it  and  the 
Loutron;  and,  finally,  to  ascertain  whether,  and  in  what  way,  the  building 
last  named  was  connected  with  the  Agora.  Lastly,  something  had  to  be  done 
towards  fixing  the  character  of  the  space  intervening  between  the  arcades. 

Though  long,  the  work  here  summarized  was  not  difficult.  One  circum- 
stance was  especially  favourable  ;  there  was  nowhere  any  great  depth  of  earth. 
The  layer  in  the  centre  was  not  more  than  a  foot,  and  often  much  less,  on  to 
a  rough  pavement.  Almost  equally  liglit,  1  ft.  G  in.  to  3  ft.,  was  the  deposit 
on  the  column  walls.  Only  in  cutting  up  the  northern  and  southern  slopes 
and  in  attempting  to  strike  the  outer  arcade  walls  was  it  necessary  to  excavate 
any  considerable  depth.  Otherwise  the  task  would  have  been  heavy  :  even 
to  clear  two  spaces  of  700  x  12  ft.  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  yard  means  a 
large  expenditure  of  labour,  and  our  toil  was  doubled  by  the  accumulation  of 
stone  and  d4lris  which  everywhere  along  the  lines  of  building  encumbered 
the  surface.  Virgin  soil  was  seldom  reached.  It  was  found  near  the  bull's- 
head  capital  ^  at  a  level  of  13'  6",  and  by  the  south-west  outer  angle  at 
12'  C". 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  further  into  details  of  the  actual  work  of  excava- 
tion, which  was  on  the  whole  straightforward,  and  I  will  content  myself  with 
a  statement  of  results.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (PI.  VII.)  the  Agora 
consisted  of  a  double  colonnade  enclosing  an  open  space.  Its  east  and 
.  west  walls  have,  as  existing,  a  length  of  respectively  701'  9"  and  701'  [Eng.], 
the  measurement  in  either  case  being  from  the  back  of  the  southern  corner 
half-base  to  the  city-wall.-  These  two  walls  exist  throughout  at,  practically, 
the  same  level,  that  of  the  emplacement  of  the  bases.^     Their  height  at  this 


'  Ji  on  the  plan  on  PI.  VII.  the  city-wall  which  cuts  across  the  northern  end. 

-  The  two  angles  S.-E.  and  S.-W.  being  dc-  '  There  arc  two  unimportant  exceptions  : — 

terniineil,  the  divergence  here  observable,  so  far  (a)  At  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  the  top 

as  it  exists  in  reality — and  something  must  be  courses  have  been  cut  away  between  columns 

allowed  for  the   impossibility  of  an  absolutely  44-46    in   order   to   adapt    the   space   to   later 

accurate   measurement — must  be   produced   by  building. 
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level  is  3'  3"  on  to  a  lower  stopped  course  which  itself  continues  about  another 
foot.  Their  breadth  is  5  ft.,  or  0  on  the  lower  course.^  The  central  space  has 
a  width  between  walls  of  110  ft.  ;  -  and  the  span  of  the  arcade  is  31'  2"  ;  so 
that  the  total  width  reckoning  in  the  walls  is  102'  (>"  [Kng],  or,  approximately, 


Oai'ital  ok  Column. 


200  Roman  feet.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  capital  is 
given  here.  Its  columns,  of  limestone  with  moulded  fluting  in  stucco,  had  a 
height  of  26'  4|"  (exclusive  of  base,  but  inclusive  of  capital).^  Of  entablature 
there  were  but  few  remains.  On  PI.  VIII.,  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  in  the  annexed 
cuts,  are  collected  such  moulded  stones  as  may  with  some  certainty  be 
identified.  Of  all  others  I  have  made  and  preserved  drawings,  but  have 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  publish  them  here.  The  intervals  between  the 
columns  are  not  regular.  From  the  south-east  corner  to  centre  of  base  4  is 
a  span  of  62'   7|",   allowing  an   intercolumniation  of,  as  nearly   as  possible, 


{b)  A  small  section  of  the  west  wall — also 
towards  the  north  end — was  It  ft  unuxcavated 
owing  to  the  number  of  heavy  fusts  lying  on 
the  ground,  to  move  which  w'as  dillicult  with 
our  strictly  limited  resources  in  the  matter  of 
tools  :  we  had  two  good  ropes  which  friendly 
shipwrecks  had  furnished. 

'  Only  here  and  there  was  the  wall  uncovered 
to  its  full  depth  in  the  process  of  excavation. 
The  measurements  are  not  quite  uniform. 

-  109' 8"  and  110'  6J"  measured,   the  differ- 


ence being  mainly  due  to  the  varying  preserva- 
tion of  the  walls. 

^  One  column — 45  on  the  ea.st  wall — is  fortu- 
natelj'  preserved  entire  :  it  has  only  lost  i)art  of 
its  stucco.     The  base  has  however  been  rccut. 

On  the  plan  I  have  indicated  all  bases  still 
existing,  and  have  distinguished  between  those 
which  are  broken  and  those  whi^h  arc  [iractically 
sound.  The  emplacement,  wherever  clearly 
discernible,  is  shown  by  a  rectangle. 
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]5'  6"  ;  wlicreas  between  columns  14 — IG  the  intercolumniation  falls  to  14'  G' , 
is  about  12'  0"  between  columns  19 — 21,  and  at  the  northern  end  rises  again 
to  15  ft.  Similarly  in  the  western  colonnade,  although  data  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting,  while  the  interval  towards  the  northern  end  is  nearly  regular  at 
about  14'  0",  the  southern  end  seems  to  start  with  a  wide  arch  of  just  upon 
17  ft. 

The  outer  walls  were  not  opened  throughout  their  length  (v.  plan),  and 
in  general  are  badly  ])reserved  as  compared  with  those  on  which  the  columns 
lest.     Being  encumbered  by  no  bases  they  presented  an  easier  quarry  to  the 


CoNCHETE  Block,  jilasterc'd.     Agoia,  W.  Wall  [5J. 


Concrete  Block,  faced  witli  white  plaster  ;  tiiglyj>h  as  existing,  15^"  high,  7\"  wide,  7^"  deep  ; 
Square  at  right  side.     Agora,  \V.  Wall  [7]. 

inevitable  stonc-stealer.  In  some  instances  oidy  their  lower  course  has 
remained,  in  others  they  have  been  so  broken  up  and  intermixed  with  later 
masonry  that  their  outlines  are  scarcely  recognizable ;  but  here  and  there  are 
still  comparatively  sound  portions,  even  among  the  few  laid  bare  in  excavat- 
ing, and  these  show  a  width  of  5  to  G  ft.  In  the  eastern  wall  close  to  the 
southern  comer  there  seemed  to  have  been  ^  a  narrow   door  havinsf  an  inner 


^  At  present  Luilt  up. 
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breadth  (if  7'  1!"  and  posts  5'  3"  lii<(lj  (us  oxistiiij^),  wliosc  upjxsr  cd^'c  is 
2'  11"  above  tlie  level  of  the  E.  coluuiu-wall  and  a>,'recs  with  the  hi^dicr 
course  of  the  south-east  return.  At  and  alxjut  the  south-east  corner  art» 
several  cross-walls  running  eastwards,  which  wo  did  not  as  a  rule  open  beyond 
the  few  feet  comprised  in  the  trench  along  the  main  wall  (site  also  bclowj. 
The  centre  of  the  Agora,  so  far  as  it  was  excavated,  was  comymsed  of  an 
uneven  floor  of  rough,  scpiare  blocks,  h^ss  irregularly  placeil  than,  r.fj.,  the 
paving  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  Rome,  but  of  sufficiently  poor  workmanship.  This 
flooring  is  about  3  ft.  below  the  east  column-wall.  Beneath  it  at  the  northern 
end  some  remains  of  walls  were  disclosed,  but  were  not  found  to  lead  to  any 
development  of  importance.  At  the  southern  end  a  flight  of  marble  steps 
climbs  the  slope  of  the  hillock.  Tlie  flight  is  7(>'  G"  wide.  Three  courses 
remain  in  greater  or  less  completeness,  and  there  is  perhaps  trace  of  a  fourth. 
The  steps  are  not  regular  in  tread  or  rise  :  the  latter  is  generally  1  ft ,  the 
former  varying  from  1'  to  1'  4^".  There  is  some  indication  that  the  facing 
course  has  been  lost.  In  the  centre  the  flight  has  apparently  been  inter- 
rupted whore  a  width  of  13'  C"  probably  represents  the  true  stairway. 
Higher  up  the  slope,  13'  8'"  beyond  and  4'  2"  above  the  middle  lower  step, 
are  the  presumed  remains  of  an  additional  step.  If  such  they  were  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  flight  between  these  two  j)oints  was,  as  is 
common  in  Roman  work,  interrupted  by  a  ramp  ;  for  the  gradient  of  the 
lower  steps  does  not  agree  with  the  difference  of  level  between  them  aud  this 
supposed  higher  step.  The  surface  of  the  middle  step  is  practically  on  a 
level  with  the  rough  flooring  of  the  centre  of  the  Agora;  flooring  and  stair 
therefore  are  hardly  contemporary. 

The  eastern  arcade,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  plan,  is  far  better  pre- 
served than  is  the  corresponding  western.  It  is  here,  therefore,  by  preference 
that  we  must  look  for  such  further  details  of  structure  or  plan  as  still  survive. 
On  both  sides  of  the  east  column-wall  have  been  found  portions  of  a  tesselated 
marble  pavement  which  joins  directly  on  to  the  wall  itself  about  a  foot  below 
the  emplacement  of  the  columns,  and  extends  thence  8  ft.  eastwards  and  10 
westwards.^     It  is  clear  from  the  finding  of  remains  of  this  pavement  at  so 


^  This  is  in  each  case  the  greatest  distance  as  thoiigli  foundations  for  steps,  project  from  llie 

opened  by  our  cxcavalion,  bnt  does  not  represent  cohinin  wall, 
the  original  width.     That  the  pavement  ever  ex-  They  measure  (downwards) : — 

tended  right  across  the  Agora  is  doubtful ;  at  (a)     V  2"  rise,        1'  2"    tread. 

least  it  cannot  have  maintained  the  same  level.  (b)     V        ,,  1'  2^"      ,, 

The   present    difference   of    level   between   the  (c)      8"        ,,  1'  21"      ,, 

centre  and  sides  is  probably  original :  the  site  (d)     1'        ,,  2'  7"        ,, 

has  in  this  respect  been  but  slightly  interfered  (c)   104"     ,,  1'  1"         ,, 

with.       One    fragment    of    similar    pavement  Of  these  {d)  is  already  at  a  lower  level  tlian 

was  found  in  the  centre  [v.    plan] ;    but  is  of  the  Hooring  of   the  centre.      The    fragment  of 

poorer   quality  and   probably  belongs  to   later  marble  pavement  in  the  centre  is  6"-9"  aliove 

building,  of  which  there  are  here  some  remains.  the  rough  flooring.     I'y  the  southern  nave  wall 

Between  columns  6-7  E.  wall  the  ground  has  of  the  cliurch  {v.   inf.)  is  also  a  piece  of  this 

been  more  fully  opened  up  inwards,  and  here  tesselateil  pavement,   whither  it  has  probably 

there  are  few  traces,  beyond  some  few  tesserae,  been  removed  from  the  Agora, 
of  ths  pavement.     Instead,  several  stone  courses, 
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many  difforeut  poiuts  tliat  it  must  liave  extended  tlie  whole  length  of  the 
colonnade.^  Near  the  western  wall  scarcely  any  indications  of  a  correspond- 
ing pavement  are  to  be  found :  but  it  must  be  understood  that  digging  here 
has  not  been  carried,  with  trifling  exceptions,  more"*than  a  foot  or  two  on 
either  side.  Some  few  tesserae  I  picked  up  lying  loose  on  the  surface,  and, 
as  these  in  more  than  one  instance  were  united  by  the  original  cement,  they 
may  perhaps  be  evidence  in  point.  More  traces  remain  of  a  flagging  course 
which  is  interposed  between  the  pavement  proper  and  the  wall ;  but  marble 
has  here  been  freely  replaced  by  tiles,  which,  towards  the  northern  end,  have 
served  apparently  as  a  water-channel  in  connection  perhaps  with  a  lime-kiln 
constructed  in  the  colunm-wall  between  columns  44-45.  There  may  also  have 
been  a  channel  at  the  southern  end  by  columns  2-3. 

Contrasting  with  the  general  character  of  the  western  walls,  the  frequent 
overbuilding  and  reconstruction  for  later  purposes,  is  the  discovery  towards 
the  southern  end  of  a  long  strip,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  fine  mosaic 
work,  with  patterns — for  the  most  part  Cliinese  bridges  with  maeander 
borders — in  slate-blue,  red,  pink-white,  and  white  marble.  The  tesserae  arc 
of  medium  size.  They  are  set  in  cement,  and  the  entire  floor  is  supported  on 
a  cement  underlayer.  After  running  93  ft.  with  a  width  of  IC  3""  it  breaks 
off  suddenly,  the  under  cement  continuing  a  few  inches  farther.  At  this 
point  we  cut  down  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  passing  through  several  layers  of 
cement;  5  ft.  farther  north  was  a  cross-wall.  At  one  point  a  late  wall 
crossed  the  mosaic  diagonally  and  was  removed  ;  at  another  [56'  3"  from 
S.  end]  a  base  of  bluish  marble^  of  the  customary  late  form  lies  resting 
on  the  mosaic  as  it  was  found.  Attempts  were  made  to  discover  a  corre- 
sponding mosaic  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Agora,  but  without  success. 
Several  fragments  of  mosaic  flooring  were  indeed  found  ;  but,  instead  of 
lying  outside  the  colonnade  altogether,  these  were  invariably  between 
the  column  and  outer-walls,  were  plain,  and  of  poorer  quality.  The  largest^ 
fragment  lies  behind  column  4  near  the  outer  wall,  along  whose  inner 
edge  are  several  patches,  at  considerable  intervals,  of  a  long  strip  which 
seems  to  have  continued  up  to  the  end  of  the  trenching  on  this  side 
the    Avail    [opp.    cokunn    9].      Throughout  this    section    moulded  limestone 


'  Tlius  in  the  E.  colonnade  :  itavcment  giving  a  parallelogram  of  8'  x  13'  6". 

43-42  West.     Yellow  marble  slabbing,  5'  4"  16-14.    Numerous  fragments,    loose,  ou  "W. 

length  [prob.  later  work].  side,  some  on  E.  also. 

42  W.   Piece  of  tesselated  pavement,  9' 4"  x  12.   In  cross-treuch,    giving  a  parallelogram 

4'  9"  [as  excavated],  10'  x  18'  6". 

42-37.   Remains  on  "W.  side  ;  yellow  flagging  12-10.   Cement  bed  for  ])avemont  in  W.  siile. 

course  on  E.  Colours  used  are  orange,  blue-white,  and  dark 

35  -34  W.     Yellow  flagging.  blue  ;  designs  geometrical. 

32-31  W.           ,,           ,,  -  This  width  is  perhaps  original,  as  the  mosaic 

30  on  E.            ,,           ,,  ends  westward,  against  remains  of  a  wall. 

29-27.  Tesselated  pavement,  3'  6"  wide  [as  ^  Opposite  it  the  mosaic  has  a  different  pat- 
excavated],  tern — a  polychrome  wheel.     The  floor  has  here 

20  ou.  "W.  Tesselated  pavement  joining  on  to  sunk  so  that  an  adjoining  portion  projects  in  the 

fl^ggi'ig  course  ;  width  5'  6"  [as  excavated].  corner  of  the  next  cutting  at  an  8"  higher  level. 

17.    In     cross-treuch    eastwards,     tesselated  *  It  has  a  width  of  8' 6"  as  uncovered. 
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blocks  [s(iuar(i]  arc  set  against  tlio  outer  wall  at  nearly  regular  intervals  of 
about  15  ft.,  as  though  part  of  some  architectural  ornamentation.  Without 
further  clearance  their  purpose  cannot  be  determined ;  they  can  scarcely 
however,  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Agora  itself  This  south-east 
corner  has  been  considerably  rebuilt,  or  adapted  to  later  erections.  A  not 
dissimilar  block,  in  better  preservation,  is  set  in  the  east  column-wall  at  its 
northern  end,  where  also  the  wall  has  been  cut  away  and  altered  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  a  later  house,  whose  marble-Hagged  floor  still  remains  between 
columns  46  and  45. 

Here  may  best  be  placed  details  of  the  more  imp(jrtant  of  such  additional 
walls  or  buildings  as  either  have  a  possible  connection  with  the  Agora,  or 
have  at  a  later  time  been  constructed  on  or  against  it.  At  the  south-east 
inner  corner  of  the  eastern  colonnade  there  is  some  adventitious  masonry,  both 
vv^estwards  and  southwards  of  the  angle,  which  itself  is  well  defined.  From 
it  a  canting  has  been  carried  4'  8"  west,  2'  south,  while  neatly  joined  on  to  it 
and  coincident  with  the  last  22"  westward  is  a  wall  running  southwards.  Of 
better  character  is  a  piece  of  masonry  3'  broad  which  continues  the  line  of  the 
column-wall  for  14'  9"  at  2'  2"  lower  level.  It  is,  however,  intennipted  at 
C  4" — 11'  6"  by  a  marble  plaque  floor,  and  beyond  it  is  later  limestone 
masonry  for  another  2'.  Resting  against  the  outer  face  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  arcade  are  fragments  of  two  walls,  small,  and  in  appearance  late  and 
unimportant.  For  a  distance  of  G7  ft.  northwards  from  the  outer  S.  E. 
angle  of  the  colonnade  there  are  numerous  cross-walks,  six  in  all,  of  which  only 
one  seems  of  importance  ;  the  others  were  not  followed  up.^  This  one  is  part 
of  a  three-sided  rectangular  building  of  good  construction,  at  least  the  lower 
stepped  course  of  which  seems  homogeneous  with  the  masonry  of  the  Agora.^ 
Its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  measure  respectively  36'  3",  19'  6",  and 
23',  with  a  thickness  of  3'  7",  2'  8",  and  2'  9".  The  shortness  of  the  southern 
sides  leaves  an  interval  of  ground  unbuilt  over,  perhaps  to  correspond  with  the 
(presumed)  doorway  which,  as  already  mentioned,  exists  in  the  outer  colonnade 
wall  at  this  point.  The  inner  wall  surfaces  are  all  plastered,  and  in  the  S.  E. 
angle  is  a  small  oblong  pit,  also  plastered,  measuring  4'  2"x2'  6",  with  a 
depth  of  2  ft.  (from  the  top  of  the  adjoining  wall).  Though,  perhaps,  rebuilt 
in  later  times,  this  erection  seems  to  have  originally  been  included  in  the  Agora 
and  its  annexes.  There  may  have  been  at  the  S.  E.  corner  a  row  of  offices 
or  shops.^ 

'  After  the  first  of  these  walls  the  outer  Agora  and  Greek  work, 
wall  is  plastered.  All  the  walls  exce])ting  that  ^  The  northern  wall  is  also  of  the  same  widtli 
of  which  details  are  here  given  may  belong  as  the  southern  end  wall  of  the  Agora  colonnade, 
together  :  conjecture  is  useless  where  merely  a  The  other  two  walls  are  narrower.  From  its 
few  feet  have  been  disclosed.  The  fourth  wall  northern  side  a  wall  starts  off  which  seems  con- 
is  carried  on  into  the  Agora-wall,  and  has  been  tinuous  to  that  to  which  the  fourth  cross-wnll  is 
opened  for  some  distance  up  to  its  junction  with  attached  [v.  plan]. 

a  N.  and  S.  wall  which  runs  parallel  with  the  '  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  character 

Agora.     Beside  it  was  found  an  inscription  of  of  the  objects  found  thereabouts.      These  in- 

the  Ptolemaic  period  [v.  inf.  No.  III.  16],  as  elude  : — 

also  part  of  a  marble  head  [female]  of  large  size  In  marble:    object   like  iuilsoh's  mallet  split 
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Another  noteworthy  building  is  tlie  church  which  was  found  jjlanted 
against  the  east  colonnade,  whose  outer  wall  it  utilizes.  It  is  a  true  basilica  of 
the  type  of  which  the  subterranean  church  of  8.  Cleniente  in  Koine  is  a  well- 
knovvn  example,  and  is  peculiar  only  in  that  its  southern  aisle  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  northern.  The  dimensions  are  50  feet  to  spring  of  apse 
(from  eastern  face  outer  colonnade  wall,  which  is  utihzed  to  form  the  rear  wall 
of  the  basilica),  58'  G"  width  over  all.  The  apse  of  the  nave  has  a  chord  of 
22'  3",  and  a  radius  of  7'  4" — 7'  G"}  Within  the  apse  is  a  mass  of  lUbris 
which  belonged  presumably  to  the  altar,'-  Tlie  floor  of  the  basilica  is  2'  6" 
below  the  (existing)  top  of  the  apse  wall ;  ^  and  still  lower  are  further  remains 
of  masonry  and  drain  pipes,  and  a  thin  layer  of  cement  and  pottery.  At  the 
head  of  the  southern  aisle,  where  the  apse  wall  breaks  off  suddenly,  a  shaft 
w^as  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  bnt  failed  to  show  evidence  of  an  under- 
layer;  the  earth  was  indeed  remarkably  free  from  foreign  substances.  Beyond 
the  apse  a  cutting  3'  9"  deep  was  made  for  a  distance  of  25  feet  up  the  slope 
in  a  line  of  the  basilica,  but  the  earth  here  also  was  nearly  virgin.  Near  the 
surface,  against  the  southern  nave  wall,  a  small  Lusignan  coin  was  found,  and 
by  the  same  wall  a  portion  of  tesselated  marble  pavement,"*  like  that  of  the 
Agora,  and  several  architectural  fragments,^  including  a  small  marble  stele  and 
a  capital.  On  the  western  side  of  the  outer  Agora  wall  is  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  northwards,  which  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  basilica. 

From  this  point  on  there  is  little  to  remark  in  the  eastern  colonnade. 
Many  remains  of  walls  and  other  masonry  were  disclosed  in  cutting  cross- 
trenches,  but  none  was  opened  for  more  than  a  few  feet,  and  none  needs 
description  here.  In  several  places  the  column-wall  has  been  used  for  later 
requirements,  and  this  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  re-cutting  and 
re-plastering.  Along  the  northern  slope  a  trench  was  run  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  excavation,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  northern  front.  This 
opened  some  remains  of  masonry  and  a  deep  well  full  of  potsherds,  shells, 
and  other  refuse,  which  w^ere  cleared  out  until  at  22  feet  the  rising  w^ater 
prevented  further  progress.  In  the  centre  below  the  slope,  tw^o  trenches 
disclosed  a  plastered  wall  running  paiallel  with  the  main  direction  of  the 
Agora;  tw'o  others   more  to  the  south  contained  only  rough  paving,  like  that 

iji  two  ;    round  object ;   ribbed  slab  like  foot-  ^  The  apse,  with  its  heap  of  debris,  is  exactly 

scraper  ;     ear    of    bowl ;     inscribed     slab    [to  paralleled  by  a  small  ruin  on  the  right  of  the 

Hadrian,    v.    ivf.]  ;     fragment    of    bowl    [red  Sacra  Via  at  Rome,  as  one  passes  from  tlie  Arch 

marble]  ;  part  stele,  with  vase  in  relief.  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans. 

Bronze  :  coins  ;   hook  ;    small  wheel  ;    chain,  ^  Which  in  its  turn  is  1'  9"  above  the  level  of 

with  bra.ss  weight.  the  east  wall  of  tlie  Agora. 

Iron:  Fragments  of   lock;  curved   fragment  •*  The  i)orlion  opened  is  about  IS  feet  long  by 

[sickle?].  3  broad. 

Lead:  large  weight.  ^  The  few  objects  here  found  belong  rather  to 

Stone:  weight;  knee  of  statue  [limestone].  private  dwellings:    fragments  of  window   and 

Tcrra-cotla  ;   Roman  lamp  with  Eros  ;  ditto  other  panelling  in  thin  marble  ;  tesserae  from 

plain.  one  of  the  brilliant  glass  mosaics   which  were 

Ivory  :  fragment  like  serviette-ring.  used   to  decorate   house-walls  ;    a   lion's    head 

^  These  are  inner  measuremonts,  not  inclusive  gargoyle,  &c. 
of  walls. 
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at  the  southern  end — a  gement,  floor  and  beneath  it  a  mass  of  stones, 
mostly  architectural,  thrinvn  in  apparently  as  a  foundation. 

A  curious  circumstance  was  the  findiuff,  built  into  tiie  new  city-wall,  two 
marble  bases,  which  with  their  podia  were  monolithic  [c.  PI.  VIII.  ¥\'^.  4]. 
A  ragged  peasant  of  Sergyi,  who  had  not  seldom  served  us  as  guide,  reported 
that  a  number  of  marble  columns  had  been  disinterred  from  the  city  wall. 
Others,  he  said,  still  remained.  It  was,  indeed,  ((uitc  possible  to  trace  certain 
bays  in  the  wall,  such  as  might  well  have  been  built  round  a  colunm  or 
similar  round  mass;  but  such  a  mode  of  construction  seemed  little  adai)ted  to 
strengthen  what  had  clearly  been  a  wall  of  fortification.  On  cutting  down, 
however,  two  marble  bases  were  in  fact  found,  while  the  bay  in  which  a  third 
had  stood  was  well  defined.  Moreover,  these  bays  have  a  certain  regularity,^ 
as  though  base  and  column  had  stood  in  position  before  the  wall  was  built ; 
but  the  one  base  which  was  thoroughly  exjwsed  proved  to  rest  on  cement,  not 
on  a  masonry  course.  Part  of  a  marble  Corinthian  capital  was  turned  up  in  an 
adjoining  shaft  sunk  against  the  south-western  pier  of  the  Loutron,  but  I 
seem  to  have  taken  no  note  of  its  measurements,  and  cannot  say  therefore 
whether  it  had  any  connection  with  the  bases. 

There  is  even  less  to  note  in  the  western  colomiade.  At  the  north- 
west the  new  city-wall  is  carried  on  to  the  column  wall  of  the  Agora 
to  a  height  of  four  courses  and  for  a  distance  southwards  of  6'  9". 
The  courses  below  are  stepped,  The  inter-columniation  45-4G  is  marked 
by  the  superimposing  of  a  narrow  late  wall,  level  with  the  top  of  the 
bases  of  the  colonnade  :  it  continues  a  short  distance  northwards  of  40.  A  little 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  arcade  the  column-wall  is  for  several  feet  stepped 
on  its  eastern  face.  The  step  is  1'  8"  down  and  has  a  width  of  1'  Si"  :  it  may 
probably  be  a  vestige  of  the  supporting  course  for  attachment  of  the  marble 
tesselated  pavement,  which  no  doubt  extended  inwards  from  the  ^Mestern  as 
from  the  eastern  colonnade  [v.  sup.  p.  71].  The  most  noteworthy  feature 
was,  however,  the  series  of  drains  which  underlie  the  arcade,  and  generally 
})ierce  the  column-wall  at  a  slight  depth  from  its  existing  surface.  They  are 
all  of  similar  type,  built  of  rough  stone,  once  probably  faced,  atid  are  nearly 
equal  in  size,  varying  in  width  from  1'  3"  to  1'  10",  with  heights  of  from  2'  3" 
to  4'.  Only  one,  the  most  southerly,  could  be  traced  to  its  termination — a 
plain  wall,  which  may  however  have  been  interposed, — in  the  others  progress 
was  stopped,  sooner  or  later,  by  an  accumulation  of  earth  which  in  so  confined 
a  space  there  was  no  means  of  removing.  A  rather  larger  drain  is  that  which 
crosses  the  column-wall  at  its  northern  end,  and  then  bending  round  north- 
wards runs  under  the  Loutron,  and  is  no  doubt  identical  with  one  found  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  latter  building.  The  drains  afterwards  supplied  a  run  for 
two  litters  of  foxes  :  and  the  vixen  repaid  our  kindness  by  carrying  off  a  fine 
turkey-hen  the  night  before  it  was  destined  to  replenish  our  larder. 


^  This  legulaiity  is  not  fully  iiifiintaiiitul  in       18  feet  to  a  jnobahle  second  bay,   and  20  feet 
the  actual  measurements,   which  {^ive    12   feet       again  to  the  second  base  excavated, 
between  first  bay  and  lirst  marble  base    then 
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The  upper  course  of  the  column-wall  shows  in  its  existing  state  much 
evidence  of  later  interference.  Many  architectural  fragments  have  been 
hastily  built  in ;  and  among  these  one,  a  pilaster  capital  in  low  relief,  is  of 
some  interest,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  Other  pieces  are 
probably  from  the  entablature  of  the  colonnade  itself,  but  are  unfortunately  few 
and  small.  Somewhat  south  of  the  arcade's  central  point  there  is  on  the  west 
a  rectangular  depression  at  present  under  tillage.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to 
make  trial  of  this  patch  of  ground,  on  which  an  annexe  to  the  Agora  might  well 
have  stood.  Two  preliminary  trenches  were  carried  from  the  outer  wall  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  plot,  but  as  they  failed  to  disclose  anytliing  of  importance, 
and  as  the  ground,  being  in  private  possession,  would  have  had  to  be  bought 
up,  or  at  least  the  standing  crop  and  owner's  rights  paid  for,  the  idea  of 
excavating  it  this  season  was  abandoned.  Inside  the  Agora,  and  somewhat 
further  south,  two  walls,  separated  only  by  a  couple  of  feet,  were  found  running 
parallel  with  the  colonnade  and  only  a  short  distance  away  from  the  column- 
wall.     They  were,  however,  not  followed  up.     At  the  S.  W.  angle  were  several 


remains  of  building.  They  seemed  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  a  late  period. 
Among  them  are  some  architectural  members  including  a  marble  base  and  a 
small  stele.  From  the  outer  angle  of  the  arcade  a  wall  runs  westward  for 
some  34  ft.  It  shows  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  has  not  been 
excavated.  Another  wall,  parallel  with  this,  also  exists  further  north,  and 
extends  1 5  ft.  from  the  outer  arcade  wall,  against  the  lower  course  of  which 
and  between  the  two  cross-walls  there  was  some  remain  of  a  cement  floor. 

The  excavation  of  the  Agora  was  completed  by  that  of  the  hillock  at  its 
southern  end.  Here  were  found  thick  walls  forming  a  double  rectangle. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  stoa  and  cella  walls  of  a  temple, 
which  forms  a  natural  finish  to  the  Agora.  The  peristyle  has  an  extreme 
length  of  96  feet,  and  breadth  of  72,  a  proportion  of  4:3;  the  cella  is 
practically  square,  being  52'  x  50'.  ^     The  eastern  wall  of  the  cella  wa5  not 


'  The  measurement  is  conjectural,  based  on 
the  interval  between  the  cella  an<l  outer  walls 
ou  the  west  side.     It  would  be  natural  to  ex- 


pect rather  a  square  :  the  divergence  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  differing  thicknesses  of  the 
four  cella-walls. 
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found,  though  tlic  s[)ace  it  should  have  occupied  was  excavated  to  a  consider- 
able deptli.  The  general  width  of  the  walls  is  0  feet.'  Two  narrow  walls 
connect  the  peristyle  with  the  marljle  steps.  No  vestige  of  base  or  podium 
was  found,  with  possible  exception  of  the  niiddle  of  the  western  peristyle 
wall  just  opposite  some  fallen  drums.  The  latter  nre  indeed  plentiful, 
especially  on  the  southern  slope,  where  a  great  mass  of  limestone  fusts  may 
be  seen.  The  diameters  of  the  drums  vary  considerably  from  4'  .S"  to  3'  O2", 
so  that  they  must  be  representative  of  at  least  two  orders.-  The  existing 
surface  of  the  walls  is  remarkably  even  and  in  part  llaggcd  with  large  Hat 
stones.  Their  level  ^  is  1'  10"  above  the  S.E.  corner  base,  or  .'i'  G"  above  the 
column-wall  of  the  Agora,  The  north  cella-wall  breaks  olf  short  at  its 
eastern  end,  where  it  has  a  depth  of  4'  8"  masonry,  supported  on  a  compo-bed 
1'  6"  thick.  Here  7'  lU"  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  11'  0"  below  the 
surface  soil  is  a  floor  of  small  squared  pieces  of  tile  set  orderly  in  a  mati  ix  of 
cement  2  feet  thick.^  Cutting  through  this  floor,  of  whose  presence  at  this 
point  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  a  mass  of  heavy  masonry  was  disclosed 
heaped  together  with  no  pietence  to  regularity.  On  removing  the  upper 
blocks  however,  masonry  in  course  appeared  at  an  additional  depth  of  several 
feet;  this  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  walls  running  slantwise  to  the  line  of  the 
later  temple.  Further  work  proved  to  be  impossible  without  greatly  enlarging 
the  shaft;  water  too  was  beginning  to  appear,  and  at  a  de}>th  of  13'  9"  below 
the  cella-wall  excavation  was  abandoned.  The  sole  object  found  in  the  shaft 
was  a  colossal  limestone  hand  similar  to  those  afterwards  turned  up  on  another 
site  (Toumpa  v.  inf).  This  underlayer  was  only  discovered  after  the  Agora 
had  been  abandoned  when  the  season  was  alrea<ly  well  advanced,  and  I  did 
not  at  first  realize  its  full  importance.  Some  valuable  time  was  lost 
accordingly  before  I  could  set  on  a  few  hands  to  excavate  to  a  lower  level 
at  other  points  of  the  temple.  When  this  was  done,  however,  masonry  in 
course,  and  apparently  agreeing  in  direction  with  that  already  mentioned,  was 
found  also  at  the  N.W,  angle  of  the  cella,  and  at  the  S.K.  of  the  peristyle.'' 
It  was  then  too  late  to  do  more,  the  shafts  sunk  could  not  be  extended  under- 
ground, and  there  was  not  time  to  attempt  a  thorough  clearance  of  the 
hillock.  That  task  must  be  left  until  the  excavations  are  resumed.  The 
hillock  is  a  mass  of  debris  and  loose  earth,  which  must  be  roraoved  bodily," 

'   It  is  C  8"  on  the  N.  cella  wall,  5'  11"  on  the  peristyle  wall  on  the  south  is  soinewliat  lower. 
peristyle  at  the  S.E.,  and  with  tliis  narrower  ■*  As  open,  the  floor  is  12' 6"  wide  E.  and  W. 

measure  the  other  walls  agree  rather  than  with  and  14'  6"  long  N.  and  S,     On   the   E.   side  ol' 

the  wider  dimension.  the  cutting  there  are  in  the  earth-wall  of  the 

^  Many  drums  owing  to  their  imperfect  pre-  trench  traces   of   two   cement  layers   2"  to  3" 

servation  it  was  impossible  to  measure.     I  sub-  thick  at  a  height  of  5'  and  6'  9"  respectively 

join  the  diameters  of  the  others  :— 4'  8"  [drum  above  the  floor. 

at  S.E.   peristyle  angle],  3'  6^"  [W.   peristyle  ^  Tlie    space    was    too    confined    to   render 

wall,    opposite   supposed   einplaoementj,    4'    1"  measurement    po.ssible,   and   my    compass   wa.s 

[second  drum,  ibid.],  3'  111"  [N.  peristyle  wall],  unfortunately  broken. 

3'  5|"  [S.E.],  3'  4^",  3'  9",   3'  04"  3'  3"  [all  on  "  On  the  erest  of  the  liillock,  just  about  the 

S.].     There  is  a  large,  much-broken  drum  stand-  centre  of  the  cella,  a  shaft  w.is  sunk  to  a  depth 

ing  on  the  Agora  floor,  which  even  in  its  present  of  about  18  feet  without  encountering  anything 

state  measures  4'  fi".  but  loose  soil. 

^  i.e.    the    li^vel-  of   the    N.    cella-wall  ;    the 
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The  site  is  certainly  an  important  one  and  the  temple,  whose  walls  now 
occupy  it,  is  almost  as  certainly  a  rebuilding  of  an  older  shrine  whose  ruins 
exist  beneath. 

On  the  surface  and  still  more  in  trenching,  numerous  fragments  of  in- 
scriptions were  discovered.  The  majority  of  these  were  from  the  pedestals 
of  honorary  statues,  and  belonged  partly  to  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  partly  to 
that  of  the  early  Empire.  Almost  all  came  from  the  nortli  slope  of  the 
hillock,  in  and  about  the  line  of  the  cella  wall ;  but  no  one  was  deeply 
buried,  nor  were  the  earlier  necessarily  at  a  lower  level  that  the  later.  On 
the  surface  before  excavation,  some  splinters  of  fluted  columns  of  blue 
marble,  and  corresponding  Corinthian  capitals  were  picked  up ;  and  at 
the  N.W.  a  short  way  into  the  soil  were  various  small  fragments  of  a  white 
marble  cornice,  as  also  a  piece  of  wall-plaster  with  device  in  colours.  .  From 
the  eastern  trench  which  occupies  the  line  of  the  lost  cella-wall,  came  a 
fragment  of  a  marble  trophy  (?):^  near  the  southern  cella-wall,  a  phallus  in 
terra-cotta,  pierced  for  suspension.  There  were  too  some  remains  of  surface 
buildino- ;  a  patch  of  marble  plaque  flooring  on  the  crest  of  the  rise,  and  a 
wall  parallel  with,  but  at  a  higher  level  than,  the  northern  cella-front. 
Nothing  was  discovered  which  could  account  for  the  bull's  head  capital. 
This  hut^e  block,  though  discovered  lying  beneath  the  hillock,  we  had  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  a  higher  position;  but  nothing  like  a  base  or  pedestal  was 
unearthed.^  Its  own  mass,  immovable  without  better  gear  than  the  expedi- 
tion possessed,  prevented  excavation  of  the  ground  immediately  beneath  it ; 
but  on  its  western  side  a  shaft  was  carried  down  without  encountering  any 
masonry,  or  indeed  remains  of  any  description  until  at  13'  G"  Kala<i^  was 
reached. 

The  inscriptions  do  not  afford  a  certain  clue  as  to  the  dedication  of  the 
temple.  Three  fragments  of  an  important  document  which  seem  to  relate  to 
the  lands  of  the  temple  are  unfortunately  fragments  only,  and  can  with 
difficulty  be  restored.  One  mentions  probably  a  Zeus  Olympios  —  the 
five  concluding  letters  of  the  second  word  are  alone  preserved.  The  inscribed 
blocks  from  the  olive-press  [v.  stq).  p.  71]  were  doubtless  removed  thither 
from  the  hillock  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  in  honour  of 
Livia  Augusta,  is  dedicated  to  Zeus  Olympios.  Until  further  evidence  of  a 
more  conclusive  nature  can  be  obtained  these  indications  may  serve  to  give  a 
name  to  the  temple.     But  important  as  the  site  is,  lying  as  it  does  at  the 

1  It  is  a  fragment  only,  part  of  the    trunk  as  a  font  in  the  Byzantine  church  which  adjoins 

itself  ;  but  the  remains  of  otlier  parts  attaching  the  eastern  colonnade. 

to  it  are  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  suppo-  I   cannot  see  that  among  the  various  archi- 

sition  that  it  is  the  ordinary  tree-support  of  a  tectural  remains  discovered  there  is  any  one  that 

statue.  can  be  connected  with  this  capital,  which  must 

^  Its  lower  diameter  is  3'  1"  ;  the  side  of  the  originally,  it   would  appear,  have  surmounted 

upper  cushion-square  4'  6".  a  monumental  column. 

As   will  be   seen    from    the    photograph   in  *  This  is  the  native  word  to  designate  every- 

another   section,    this    fine    marble    has    been  thing  that  is  not  x^M",  or  loose  worked  earth  : 

chiselled  away,  the  corresponding  volute  (bull's  Kaias  accordingly  includes  every  form  of  virgin 

head)  being  lost,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  soil  and  native  rock.     Tiie  term  is  a  convenient 

the  wings.     It  was  probably  intended  to  use  it  one  and  may  be  kept  with  advantnge. 
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very  Iturirt  of  the  city's  life,  there  is  no  reason  as  yet  to  identify  the  pre- 
sumptive Zeus  Oiynipius  with  the  chief  ileity  of  Salainis,  Zeus  Salaininios. 
It  is  remarkable  how  Zeus  meets  one  at  every  turn  in  ancient  Sulamis,  here, 
at  Touiiipa  tou  Michaili,  on  the  sand-site,  and  on  //  The  temple  on  the 
hillock  is  from  its  form  Roman.  Its  rebuilding  may  therefore  be  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  Agora.  The  marble  steps  are  of  poorer  workmanship,  but 
they,  as  connected  with  tiic  jteristyle,  may  on  the  whole  l)e  assigned  to  the 
same  date,  so  that  Agora,  st.iirway,  and  temple  will  be  parts  of  a  single  plan. 
Before  adding  a  final  word  on  the  Agora  some  cxpcrimentnry  excavations 
outside  its  limits  but  having  more  or  less  relation  to  the  main  work  fall  to  be 
mentioned  here.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  olive-press  (?),  whose  floor 
furnished  the  inscribed  blocks.  At  no  great  distance  a  second  cast  was  made 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  to  promise  similar  results;  but  fortune  wns  unkind. 
Shafts  were  then  sunk  on  the  westward  rising  ground,  which  intervenes 
between  tlie  Agora  and  the  high  road  to  Famagosta.^  Here  plastered 
walls,  as  of  a  house,  were  laid  bare  and  by  them  several  small  objects 
were  found.^  Further  northwards  along  the  sloi)e  a  prober  struck  the 
mouth  of  a  concealed  well,  the  water  in  which  26  feet  below  the  surface  was 
warm  and  brackish.  Eastward  nearer  the  Agora  other  walls  appeared  under 
the  surface  ;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the  other  wns  there  enough 
to  tempt  us  to  spend  more  time  or  trouble.  A  fresh  trial  was  then  made 
between  this  rising  ground  and  the  olive-press,  at  a  point  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Again  a  house-wall  (N. — S.)  was  disclosed  and  beside  it 
a  piece  of  mosaic ;  but  as  before  there  was  no  sufficient  inducement  to  carry 
on  the  experiment.  Lastly,  a  prober  of  more  importnnce  ha<l  been  worked  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  hillock,  where  the  column  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogarth  was 
supposed  to  have  stood.  Here  a  column-wall  was  found  and  traced  for 
a  length  of  04  feet,  at  which  measure  its  apparent  limits  were  fixed.  Four 
of  its  bases  were  in  position.  They  were  of  marble  and  their  moulding  was  of 
the  usual  late  type.  The  wall  had  been  largely  overbuilt  by  a  later  house  (or 
houses) :  beneath  one  of  whose  floors  was  quite  a  number  of  bronze  coins,  the 
pilfered  treasure  of  some  long  dead  slave.^  The  ruins  of  the  house  made 
excavation  very  difficult :  the  spade  was  useless  and  the  space  had  to  be 
cleared  entirely  with  pick  and  rope.  The  limits  of  the  wall  itself  having 
been  to  all  appearance  determined,  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason,  in 
view  of  more  important  matter,  to  turn  what  had  from  the  first  been  an 
experiment  into  a  serious  excavation.  Further  digging  was  accordingly 
abandoned,  not  however  until  it  had  disclosed  at  the  northern  end  quite 
a  little  network  of  drains. 


^  This  f!;roniid  rises  about  15'  6"  above  tlie  '  To  this  liousc  must  also  be  n-furrcd  some 

A<'ora  wall.  fiaguicnts  of  wall-plustcr,  with  part  of  an  iii- 

*  Including  a  small  marble  Nike,  fragments  scrii)tion    i>ainhil    in  pinkreil,    ai)i.areiitly   an 

of  alabaster   [statuettes  ?],    tcrra-cottas,    ivory  artist's  sigiiaUuv  :  — 

needles  and  bodkins,  pottery  of  Cy])riote  type,  itt(()k 

lamps  and  glass.     The  northern  shaft  produced  iiro]'ir}afy 

a  little  bronze  figure  (mirror  hamllc).  ^•**' 
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I  have  spoken  throughout  of  the  Agora  by  tliat  name  without  ofteiitig 
any  justification  for  it.  It  is  indeed  almost  sufficient  to  refer  as  ample 
evidence  to  the  plan  of  the  building.  Such  a  colonnade  of  such  dimensions 
could  not  well  have  been  in  a  Greek  or  Roman  town  anything  but  the  Agora. 
There  is,  however,  some  additional  reason  for  the  name.  According  to  village 
report  an  English  archaeologist  some  years  previously  had  dug  up  a  stone  close 
by  the  western  colonnade,  an  inscription  on  which,  so  he  had  told  them,  described 
the  site  as  the  Agora  of  Salamis.^  In  the  course  of  this  season's  excavation 
some  portions  of  a  huge  block  of  blue  marble  were  found,  to  which  a  bronze 
inscription  had  been  affixed.  From  the  soldering  holes  and  marks  on  the 
stone,  the  letters,  which  are  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  can  be  read  as  ...  . 

O.  PRO.  PR. 
FOR. 
and  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  a  restoration  of  the  Forum  by  a  pro- 
praetorial  governor.  The  imperial  officers  in  Cyprus  however  bore  after 
22  B.C.  the  brevet  rank  of  pro-consuls.  In  Le  Bas  and  Waddiiigton  is  a 
second  inscription  which  records  a  (partial  ?)  restoration  by  the  a'^opavoybOL 
Pasikrates  (?)  son  of  Empylos,  and  Karpion  [Voyage  ArcMol.  No,  2758]: 
while  a  third  published  in  the  same  work  proves  that  a  Karpion,  perhaps  the 
the  same  man,  held  the  position  of  government  architect  \ihid.  No.  2797]. 
An  inscribed  pedestal  \y.  inf.  '  Inscriptions '  III.  44]  found  this  year  is 
from  the  base  of  a  statue  in  honour  of  '  Empylos  the  son  of  Empylos  the 
son  of  Charias,'  erected  in  '  the  year  nine.'  If  the  era  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
reconstitution  of  the  province  the  year  indicated  will  be  14  BC.  Combining 
the  two  inscriptions  referring  to  Empylos,  and  assuming  for  the  moment  that 
the  same  individual  is  the  subject  of  both  records  there  would  seem  to  be 
evidence  for  a  restoration  of  the  Agora,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Such  a 
date  would  agree  with  the  '  propraetore  '  of  thfe  inscription  already  mentioned 
as  found  this  year  on  the  site.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  architectural 
remains  point  rather  to  the  first  century  A.D.,  or  as  late  perhaps  as  the  reign 
of  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  saw  the  site  before  excavation  had  begun, 
and  judging  from  the  surface  remains  was  inclined  to  place  the  structure  in  the 
'  first  century  '  of  the  Empire.  The  question  is  one  for  an  architect  and  I  prefer 
to  leave  it  open.*  There  is  probably  nothing  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  two 
restorations,  one  perhaps  partial,  the  other  more  complete.  To  the  former  the 
inscriptions  just  quoted  will  refer,  though  the  evidence  they  furnish  is 
inconclusive :  the  latter  will  be  established  by  the  character  of  the  remains 
themselves,  if,  as  is  probable,  these  are  proved  to  be  later  in  date.  With  the 
latter  hypothesis  should  perhaps  be  connected  an  inscription  in  honour  of 


^  This  inscription  may  conceivably  be  idi-n-  evidence,  as  it  was  found  by  the  Loutron. 

tical  with   that  published    by   Sakellarios,  Ta  ^  If  the  restoration  is  placed  in  the  1st  ccn- 

KuirpiaKa,  p.  171,  and  republished  by  Lebas  and  tnry  A.n.,  or  the  beginning  of  the  2nd,  it  must 

Waildington,  Voij.  Arch.,  Vol.  III.  No.  2758.  be  in  all  probability  connected  with  a  partial 

The  fragment  from  an   inscri[)tion   in  large  destruction  of  Salamis  by  the  Jews  in  Trajan's 

characters  on  a  moulded  stone  [v.    ivf.   p.   14]  reign.     This  will  determine  the  date  as  falling 

cannot  be  restored  with  sufli<  ient  certainty,  but  within   the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the 

may  be  quoted  as  lending  a  tittle  of  collateral  2nd  century  A.D. 
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Hadrian  [inf.  No.  III.  10]:  the  cvidt'iiCL'  of  wliicli  cannot  liowc-ver  be  pressed, 
since,  though  thcshib  was  found  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Agora,  it  was  lying 
loose  in  the  soil  against  a  wall  wliicii  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  C(donnade, 
and  had  evidently — for  its  surface  wa^  covered  with  inoilar— been  used  as 
buiUling-stonc. 

C  {continued).     The  Loutuon.     (1'i,a'ie  VII.) 

The  excavation  of  the  Agora  was  completed  by  Mareh  IS:'  but  for 
several  days  ])reviously  only  a  portiini  of  our  stall"  of  workpeople  could 
be  inofitably  employed  upon  it.  By  Feb.  '27  we  were  already  experi- 
menting for  a  new  site  to  the  westward  [l\  skji.  p.  7!)|,  and  even  earlier  ha<l 
commenced  work  against  the  Loutron.  The  problem  which  oflered  itself 
fur  solution  was  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  northern  entl  of 
the  Agoia  was  rounded  off.  The  colonnade-walls  are  continuous  up  to 
the  wall  of  the  new  city,  which  is  laid  over  and  across  them.  Beyond  it 
a  space  of  rather  more  than  twenty  feet  is  occupied  by  higher  ground  up 
to  the  Loutron  wall,  into  which  columns  .seemed  to  have  been  built,  so  as  at 
least  to  suggest  the  theory  that  here  an  older  colonnade  hail  been  swallowed 
up.  In  approaching  the  diliicult  (piestion  of  the  northern  end  of  the  At^ora 
the  levels  of  the  various  portions  of  masonry  are  data  of  value :  I  have 
added  accordingly  a  section  exhibiting  the  relative  position  in  this  respect  of 
all  the  buildings  from  the  tenii)le  to  the  Loutron  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  plan  that  the  Agora  columns  and  the  Loutron  piers  stand  aj)proxi- 
niately  on  the  same  level :  there  is  a  difference  of  a  few  inches  only,  such  as 
may  have  crept  in  by  error  into  an  extended  calculation.  The  agreemeni 
however,  if  actual,  must  not  lend  colour  to  the  itlea  that  the  Loutron  piers 
preserve  any  portion  of  the  Agora. 

The  building  known  as  the  Loutron  or  Vourta  is  one  of  the  few  still 
standiiig  ruins  on  the  site  of  Salamis.  The  accompanying  view,  which 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Captain  A.  II.  Young,  Commissioner  of  Famagosta, 
exhibits  the  Loutron  as  it  was  previous  to  our  excavations.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  interior  does  not  contain  a  very  deep  deposit  of  earth ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  exterior,  Avherc  the  soil  is  8  to  10  ft.  above  that 
inside.  Hence,  while  the  details  of  the  inner  structure  were  for  the  most 
])art  visible,  those  of  the  outside  were  wholly  hidden ;  though  it  was  possible 
even  there  to  trace  the  imprint  of  columns  in  the  walls.  The  work 
accomplished  this  season  consisted  accordingly  in  laying  bare  the  piers  of 
the  southern  front,  in  establishing  the  form  of  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  and  in  determining  the  intermediate  vaulting  of. the  interior  [v.  plan]. 
The  eastern  end  was  not  touched  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  outer  face  of  the  wall 
is  concerned ;  but  as  the  S.E.  corner  was  completely,  that  at  the  N.E. 
partially,  turned,  there  seemed  less  reason  for  dealing  with  it,  more  esj)ecially 


'  With    cxceidion  of  some    ailditional    work  cu  the  tciiiiilc  at   tliu   .soutlu'iu  fiid,    and  inon 
liarticularly  on  the  older  layer  beiieatli  it. 
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as  the  aociitnulatioii  of  soil  is  liorc  much  less,  tlui  {^rouiitj  f;illiii<r  away  sd 
sharply  that  any  important  peculiarity  must  liave  left  traces  of  itself  on  the 
wall  above.  No  more  work  was  done  tlian  barely  sutticed  to  complete  (lie 
plan;  but  without  an  expenditure  of  labour  disproportionate  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  expedition  nothing'  more  could  be  done;,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  tasks  wliose  completion  was  prevented  only  by  the  approaching' 
end  of  the  season  and  the  failure  of  funds. 

The  Loutron  as  cxcavatetl  proves  to  be  a  structure  of  <freat  strength  and 
considerable  irrec^ularity.  The  walls  are  faced  with  bit,'  blocks  of  scpiared 
stone,  the  core  being  of  large  stones,  and  here  and  there  fragments  of  marble 
concreted  with  white  cement.  The  total  length  (inclusive)  is  11)4'  0",  the 
width  70'  at  the  western,  72'  at  the  eastern,  end.^  The  main  course  of  the 
walls  is  8'  thick  on  the  southern  side,  7'  3"  to  H'  (]"  on  the  west,*  varies  from 
12'  to  8'  o"  on  tho  north,  and  is  14'  on  the  oast.  The  north  wall  is  especially 
irregular,  but  part  of  this  irregularity  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
excavation  on  this  side  was  not  carried  down  to  any  considerable  de[)th.  At 
the  eighth  arch,  counting  from  the  west,  the  wall  bends  outwards,  and  though 
I  cut  down  several  feet  on  the  inside  and  for  some  distance  alontr  from  th<; 
beginning  of  the  deflection,  I  could  find  no  apparent  reason  for  it.  The 
remaining  arches,  however,  from  this  point  to  tjie  N.E.  corner  are  different  in 
character,  resting  on  real  corbels  which  have  a  greater  projection;  those 
toward  the  western  end  spring  almost  directly  from  the  wall.  Corresponding 
to  the  irregularity  in  thickness  of  walls,  there  is  a  difference  in  structure. 
Against  the  south  side  rest  huge  pier-buttresses,  whose  corners  are  orna- 
mented with  engaged  columns.^  The  buttresses,  like  eveiything  else  in  this 
curious    building,    are    irregular;    for,  though    similar    in    design,    they    are 

*  Drummond,  tiavt-lliiig  in  the  latter  lialf  of  did  not  make  a  sketcli,  even  of  the  roughest 

the  18th  century,   gives  almost  exactly  these  kind,  of  ♦  tlic  cloisters.' 

dimensions— 192' X  72';  yet  presumably  he  only  ^  Tiiese  measnrements  are  of  an  upper  and 

paced   the   distances.      The  remainder   of    the  lower  course. 

passage  from  his  letter  is  curious.     'The  walls  ^  These  are  not   however   true  columns.       1 

are  4'  thick,   besides    cloisters  for  the  priests  give  a  plan  of  the  western  side  of  the  central 

their  apparatus  and  attendants,  which  run  the  pier,  which  will  show  the  in(;tliod  of  eonstruc- 

whole  length  of  the  temple  on  the  .south  side,  tion.     The  long  stones  continned  into  the  square 

and  are  in  breadth  21'  within  walls,   with  an  mass  of  the  buttress,    and  are  arranged  alt<r- 

entry    diflVrent    from    that  of   the    temple    [he  nately,  the  upper  Ix-ing  at  light  angles  to  the 

identifies  the  Loutron  with  the  '  temple  of  Zeus  lower.     There  are  no  drums.     Thus  the  buttress 

Salamine'].      Nothing  is  now   to  be  secTi  but  is  not  weakened  at  its  angles,  as  it  must  have 

the  vaults  below,  which  supported  the  temple,  been  had  the  columns  In-cn  true  columns  built  in. 

and  some  parts  of  the  walls  above  ;  the   vaults  That  this  method  of  construction  holds  for  all 

are  uncovered,  and  it  appears  that  twelve  rows  the  angle  columns  I  have  little  doubt,  although 

of  arches  have  run   from  side  to  side,  and  four  it   is  only  visil)Ie  (in   the  present  state  of  the 

from  one  end  to  the  other ....  Part  of  the  pe-  excavations)  in  the  central  pier,  the  fourth  pier, 

destal  that  supi)ortcd  the  statue  (of  Zeus)  remains  N.W.    column   of    S.W.  pier,  S.K.    pier  [only 

in  the  east  end:  the  grand  court  is  660' x  390',  column  open].    Such  columns  cannot  therefore 

and  hath  included  other  buildings  besides  the  represent  a  pre-existing  colonnade  incorporated 

temple,  but  of  what  kind  I  will  not  presume  to  with  the  Txiutron  :  buttress  and  column  are  of  a 

say.' — Drummond,    Travels    throuf/h    Different  juecc.     How  far  the  butties.se.s  themselves  were 

Ci«i>s,  &c.,  1754,  Letter  XIII.,  p.  274.  originally   part  of  the    Loutron   is   a   dilferent 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Drummond  question. 
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unevenly  spaced.'  The  second  buttress  (from  the  east  end)  has  no  columns 
existing:  there  may  be  trace  of  them  at  a  lower  level,  but  the  buttress 
which  moreover  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  surrounded  on  one  side  by  solid 
cement-work,  and  on  the  other  by  soil  of  such  density  that  further  excavation 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  measurements  of  each  j)ier-buttress  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  give ;  the  centre  one,  as  the  most  complete,  may  serve  as  typical. 
This  has  a  width  of  7'  7",  a  length  of  C  3"  (unfortunately  not  capable  of  being 
calculated  exactly),  and  is  12'  8"  high  on  to  the  upper  line  of  moulding  at  its 
base.  Its  columns  are  3'  7"  to  3'  li"  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  have  a 
height  of  IG  ft.  (base  included),  or  IG'  G!"  measuring  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  podidm  of  their  base  [v.  also  PI.  VIII.  Fig.  G].  Base  like  column  is  made 
in  sections;  and  in  the  one  instance  where  the  former  is  satisfactorily 
preserved  and  exposed  (S.W.  buttress),  its  sections  do  not  correspond  with 
those  of  the  column.  Against  each  buttress  additional  walls  have  been  laid. 
Thus  from  the  S.E.  buttress  a  wall  starts  southwards,  and  anotlier  west ;  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  second  is  hemmed  in  with  solid  cement-work  ;  from  the 
columns  of  the  central  buttress  walls  are  carried  east  and  west,  and  that  they 
are  additions  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  columns  and  their  moulded  bases 
continue  into  the  masonry ;  a  similar  wall  runs  eastwaid  from  the  fourth,  and 
is  perhaps  one  with  that  which  starts  to  meet  it  from  the  centre  buttress ; 
and,  lastly,  from  the  S.W.  a  wall  runs  southwards  and  may  be  continuous 
with  that  from  which  further  west  spring  the  corbels  of  a  vault.  By  the 
eastern  side  of  the  fourth  buttress  is  an  additional  wall  3'  broad,  which  at 
present  exists  only  at  a  lower  level  than  the  top  of  the  pier,  itself  incomplete, 
but  from  the  remains  of  mortar  seems  to  have  extended  once  to  the  same 
height  as  to  the  pier.  Similarly  against  the  centre  pier  was  found  masonry 
laid  roughly  in  course,  but  not  built  up  as  a  wall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on 
the  plan  the  south  wall  of  the  Loutron  is  not  hatched  throughout.  The 
portion  left  plain  represents  a  course  found  only  by  the  process  of  excavation ; 
and  possibly  adventitious ;  for  the  columns  of  the  centre  buttress  with  their 
base  moulding  continue  into  it.  There  is,  too,  a  difference  in  the  mortar  used. 
White  cement  of  great  purity  and  fine  grain  is  here  employed  as  a  binding, 
while  on  the  column  are  remains  of  a  grey  mortar  mixed  with  ash.  The 
N.W.  and  S.W.  columns  of  this  buttress  seem  to  have  been  repaired  :  their 
bases  have,  I  think,  been  re-dressed,  and  part  of  the  moulding  has  been  filled 
in  with  a  mortar  mixed  with  brick-dust.^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
white  (marble)  cement  between  the  base  and  its  podium. 


^  From  W.  edge  S.E.  pier-buttress  to  E.  edge  ence  in  the  intervals, 

fourth  pier,   38'  .8",   or  an  interval  of  23'  8"  ;  *  The  moulding  is  more  upright  than  on  tiio 

from  E.  edge  fourth  pier-buttress  to  W.  edge  S.W.  pier;  and  the  column's  edge  is  squire  with 

central,  38'  8",   or  an  interval  of  38'  8";  from  the  top  of  the  base,  whereas  on  the  S.AV.  pier  it 

W.  edge  central  pier-buttress  to  E.  edge  second  recedes  an  inch  or  two.     Below  the  facing  mortar 

pier,  38'  3",  or  an  interval  of  23'  3"  ;  from  E.  the  stone  is  weatherworn.     The  Imttoni  member 

edge  second  pier-buttress  to  W .  ditto  (?)  S.W.  of  the  moulding  does  not  project  sufficiently, 

buttress,  35'  3",  or  an  interval  of  35'  3".  and  where  continued  into  the  wall  appears  to  be 

(The  fourth  and  second  piers  arc  imperfect)  fuller. 
Though  unequal,  there  is  a  certain  correspond- 
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Tlic  wostcin  eiul  is  very  differently  treated.  Here  a  strong  wall  7'G" 
broad,  IG'  lii<,di,  and  at  a  distance  of  11'  covers  the  front  of  the  main  building, 
a  prolongation  of  whose  northern  wall  it  joins  at  the  N.W.  corner.^  Towards 
the  northern  end  a  tie-wall  has  been  inserted  coincident  with  the  upper  Gft. 
of  masonry  of  the  outer  western  wall.  It  is  2'G"  broad.  Near  the  southern 
end  traces  of  a  vault  were  found  in  a  shaft  sunk  some  feet  down,  just  north  of 
the  S.W.  corner. 

Yet  another  mode  of  building  is  shown  on  tht  northern  side.  Less 
excavation  was  done  on  this  flank  of  the  Loutron  ;  but  the  edge  of  the 
masonry  liidden  under  the  soil  was  traced  throughout  its  length.  The 
projecting  spurs  which  characterise  this  wall  were  laid  bare  to  the  extent 
indicated  on  the  phm,  and  an  accumulation  of  stonework,  including  one  wall 
of  considerable  length,  was  disclosed  at  the  N.E.  corner.  Of  the  'spurs'  here 
mentioned— they  are  masses  of  plain  masonry  irregularly  spaced,  and  of 
varying  width- — one  only  was  opened  to  its  further  end;  the  others  I 
:issume  to  be  of  similar  character.  What  the  structure  at  the  N.E.  may 
have  been,  there  are  no  data  to  show  :  further  excavation  is  rc(iuir(;d 
throughout. 

On  the  east  front  the  spade  was  not  employed,  but  the  great  thickness 
of  the  wall  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  any  buttress  or  other  form  of 
a<lde(l  strength.  Three  holes  have  been  knocked  through  the  wall  at  a 
later  time^ :  otherwise  this,  like  the  other  three  sides  of  the  Loutron,  is 
solid -built. 

The  interior  was  a  1  irge  pillared  hall,  its  width  formed  by  four  aisles,  its 
length  by  thirteen  bays.  The  vaulting  springs  from  corbcV  and  rests  in  the 
centre  on  solid  sciuare  piers'^  which  measure  3'9"  to  3'10"  cither  way.  These 
do  not  always  present  a  straigl»t  line,  nor  are  the  corbels  of  the  north  and  south 
walls  always  directly  opposite  one  another  ;  and  while  at  the  western  end  the 
arcii  is  planted  on  similar  square  jner.s  placed  against  the  wall,  at  the  eastern 
it  sjmngs  directly  from  a  continuous  corbel  course  running  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  side.  The  corners  of  the  rectangle  are  cut  off  obliquely,  and  the 
c  irner-pieces  serve  also  as  buttresses  for  the  arch  spring."  There  is  an  inter- 
a;  se  of  l)'7"  to  9'9",  and  this  dimension  is  fairly  regular,  except  that  the 
.•^l»an  between  the  northern  wall  and  the  first  line  of  piers  is  less  by  about  two 


'  The  wall  is  of  the  same  height  in  its  present  S.    wall   hetweeii  the  first  ami  second  corbels, 

condition  iis  that  of  the  main  building,  reaching  At  tlie  N.W.   and  S.E.   the   walls  have   been 

down  to  the  same  deiith.      I'>clow  it  is  a  drain  broken  away  to  admit  of  entrance  to  the  ruin, 

whose  floor  is  17' 6"  from  the  surface.     The  wall,  which,    before   our    excavations   disturbed  the 

like  those  of  tlie  main  building,   is  constructed  ground,  was  largely  usetl  as  a  shccp-fold. 

of  large  s<iuured  stones  facing  a  concrete  core.  ^  In  the  western  half  of  the  northern  wall,  the 

It  is  only  at  the  N.W.  corner  that  it  has  been  arch    is   keyed   directly   to   the    perpendicular 

<>l>iMied  to  its  full  depth,  (elsewhere,   on  the  sur-  masonry. 

face,  or  a  few  feet  below.  *  Of  those,  enough  were  opened  to  make  the 

-  From  6  to  8  feet.  I'lan  of  the  vaulting  dear. 

'  The  holes  are  nearly  shaiieless,  yet  there  is  ''   Even  these  corner-i)ieces  arc  irregular,   the 

some  tiuce  of  an  inner  wpiare  frame  which  might  length  of  the  hypotenuse  varying  from  7'  6"  to 

be  original.     There    is  another  opeuir:g  in  the  10  . 
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Icct  for  two-tliinls  tlio  length  of  tliu  Imildiii^  tliaii  it  is  for  tin;  rcMii.iiiiiii^' 
third,  or  at  any  point  along  the  southern  wali.  in  the  present ctjiiilition  of  tlio 
Loutron  the  pillars  of  the  interior  are  just  hidden  beneath  the  surfjico  of  the 
earth  and  <le!n'Vi  which  fill  the  interior.  Wlujn  Drninniond  visited  Salaiiiis, 
tlu'y  must  have  been  still  above  ground.  Some  Ult.  lower,  14'.'i"  below  the 
cushion  of  the  arch,  is  the  floor,  a  solid  nui^s  of  the  hardest  ceuicut,  through 
which  it  took  one  of  the  \\\va\  nearly  tlinH-  days  to  cut  a  distanro  of  2'()",  and 
even  then  he  failed  to  reach  the  soil  bilow,  and  ha<l  to  abandon  the  attcinj)t.' 
All  the  interior  masonry  has  been  i)rotected  by  stucco.  The  highest  jiortions 
of  wall  still  standing  are  at  the  east  end  ;  the  best  pri-serve<l  surface  is  on  the 
south  wall  (inner  face). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Loutron  arc  remains  of  buildings  whoso  relation  Ui 
the  main  structure  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  decide.  There  exists  at  this 
point,  above  ground,  the  upper  part  of  a  vault,  which  as  it  attorded  shelter  to 
the  hands  in  rainy  weather,  and  served  as  an,  if  ru<le,  yet  not   uncomfortable. 


Iknku  Wall  of  Loutkon. 


sallc  (i  mnnger,  went  by  the  name  of  the  Ka<f)€V€cov.^  Its  southern  side  is 
incorporated  with  the  new  city  wall.  The  Ka(f>ei'€lov  was  not  exciivate<l, 
but  the  ground  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  was.  Here  were  found  the 
buttresses  and  springs  of  a  second  arch,  with  part  of  a  floor  (?)  of  large  marble 


^  From  the  plan  of  comparative  levels,  it  will       columns  in  the  buttresses  of  the  S.  side, 
he  seen  that  the  southern  floor  is  (virtually)  on  -  Marked  '  Vault'  on  [ilan. 

a  level   with  the   bottom    of   the    base    of   the 
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slabs.i  'l^\^^^  jiortli  n re li -buttress  rests  against  a  wall  running  castwanls,  and 
possibly  continuous  with  one  which  starts  to  meet  it  from  near  the  S.W.  pier 
of  the  Loutrou  (v.  plan).  The  arch  will  have  been  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  that  of  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  some  trace  was  found  north  of  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  main  building.  The  existence  of  these  vaults  explains 
the  mention  of ' cloisters'  in  the  passage  previously  quoted  from  Drummond. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  that  passage  is  not  more  explicit,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  far  more  was  above  ground  in  Drummond's  time,  and  much  that 
is  now  obscure  was  then  no  doubt  plain. 

The  amount  of  earth  and  debris  in  and  about  the  Loutron  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  shallowness  of  the  layer  wliich  hid  the  Agora  from  view. 
Inside,  a  multifarious  deposit  was  found.  There  were  numerous  fragments  of 
marble  of  a  late  epoch,  pieces  of  Turkish  window-grating,  of  small  blue-veined 
columns,  bases  and  capitals,  a  slab — as  though  from  a  balustrade — surmounted 
by  a  plain  cone,  portions  of  a  window,  tesserae  from  a  polychrome  pavement 
and  mosaics,  and  plaster  mouldings  and  panels.  At  the  N.W.  corner,  between 
the  inner  and  outer  western  walls,  scores  of  tesserae  from  a  marble  pavement 
were  disinterred  ;  and  from  the  same  shaft  came  a  small  alabaster  box.  A 
large  sandstone  block,  cut  pentwise  on  one  side,  bore  the  mason's  mark  0<  I  Q- 
roughly  incised.  From  this  shaft  comes  also  a  large-moulded  fragment  of 
marble  bearing  a  mutilated  inscription,  which,  though  it  may  refer  to  the 


cTTcrni^^^:!^)        fe 


nryKFiH) 


Agora,  has,  so  far  as  concerns  its  discovery,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Loutron. 
The  same  holds  good  of  another  fragmentary  inscription,  a  small  piece  of  a 
marble  slab  found  at  the  S.W.  loose  in  the  earth  near  the  mantling  wall.^ 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  Loutron  as  a  whole.  Irregularities 
in  the  structure  have  been  remarked  at  every  turn  ;  but,  while  irregularity  is 
common  in  architecture  from  the  Temple  at  Ephesus  to  the  Duomo  of  Fiesole 
or  S.  Maria  Novella,  there  is  one  feature  in  the  Loutron  which  can  hardly 
be  original  to  the  first  plan — I  mean  the  deflection  of  the  north  wall. 
Moreover,  this  deflection  corresponds,  as  has  been  seen,  with  a  difference  in  the 
springing  of  the  vaults — a  difference  which  divides  the  building  into  tAvo 
parts,  of  which  the  one  is  represented  by  the  westward  two-thirds  of  the 
north  wall  together  with  perhaps  tlie  western  end,  the  other  by  the  remainder 

'  One  slab  extends  from  buttress  to  buttress  having  given  way. 

ofavcb,  a  distance  of  4',   and  continues  under  ^  T.here   is  not  much  material  for  restoring 

them.     West   of  the    southern    buttress   is    a  this   inscription.     The   first  line — there  was  a 

marble    block    moulded;    and    in    the    angle  line  above  it — looks  like  the  formula  (jJ/coSt^/ixTjo-jai' 

between  tliis  and  the  slab  first  mentioned,  is  a  avv  t[<^  0«f,  but  no  letter  follows  the  t,  and  the 

second  marble  slab.     The  two  vaults  arc  parallel  stone    seems    to    end  here.     The    second    line 

antl  presumably  continuous.     The  greater  span  contains  part  of  r^  Kpr][TiKeji  perhaps.     There 

of  the /coi^fff  IOC  is  apparent  only,  its  inner  casing  was  another  line  below. 
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of  tlic  building.  Wc  seem  to  liavc  lieie  the  work  of  two  ])eiio(l.s,  and  yet  a 
tliird  stngc  in  the  structure  may  be  exhibited  in  the  acKled  walls  of  the 
southern  side.  The  latter,  perhaps,  are  of  the  same  date  as  the,  vaults 
at  the  S.VV.,  a  date  which  is  not  improbably  that  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  city  wall,  when  the  Loutron  vvas  already  fallen  into  disuse,  or  when 
at  least  its  walls  could  be  turned  to  account  in  connection  with  the  new  forti- 
fications. The  vault  at  the  S.W.  is  certainly  of  poorer  workmanship  than 
the  Loutron,  agreeing  better  with  the  city  wall  into  which  it  is  joined.'  The 
iigly  irregularities  of  the  north  wall  may  indicate  that  this  portion  of  the 
Loutron  was  cither  partially  below  ground,^  or  was  mantled  and  hidden  by 
some  other  adjoining  structure  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  soutliern  side  shows  that  this  was  once  open  to  the  view. 
That  the  pioi-buttrcsses  are  strictly  part  of  the  Loutron  is  perhaps  moi-e  than 
doubtful ;  yet  again  I  could  see  nothing  to  suggest  that  they  are  not  con- 
temporary with  it,  or  were  not  intended  to  serve  some  purpose  strictly 
germane  to  tliat  of  the  main  building.  Bub  the  whole  problem  is  one 
for  an  architect,  and  mindful  of  the  proverb,  I  prefer  to  leave  open  a  question 
to  which  I  have  given  much  thought  without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

There  is  less  cause  for  hesitation  in  pronouncing  upon  the  purpose,  and, 
with  some  reserve,  upon  the  date  of  the  Loutron.  That  the  local  name  of 
the  ruin  may  contain  a  gcniiine  tradition  as  to  its  use  need  not  be  doubted  ; 
but  instead  of  the  structure  serving  as  a  bath,  for  which  its  internal  arrange- 
ment  is  ill-fitted,  it  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  very  few  existing  specimens 
of  a  castcUum  ^  for  the  cooling  and  filtration  of  the  town's  supply  of  water. 
With,  this  view  the  solid  cement  floor,  the  massive  walls,  the  pillaicd  vaulting 
ore  alike  in  agreement.  A  similar  reservoir  once  existed  in  connection  with 
the  Thermae  of  Diocletian;  another  is  the  "  Hundred  and  One  Columns"  of 
Constantinople.  The  pillars  which  seem  misplaced  in  a  building  where  room 
is  all-important  may  have  been  of  use,  as  facilitating  a  more  rapid  deposit  of 
the  solid  matter  held  in  siispense  by  the  incoming  water.  The  Loutron  is 
later  than  the  Agora,  earlier  than  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  new  city. 
Between  these  limits  its  date  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy ;  but 
judging  from  the  style  of  the  work  it  may  well  belong  to  the  second  century, 
A.D.  A  castellum,  however,  is  only  the  terminus  of  an  aqueduct,  and  for 
the  latter  we   have  not  far  to  seek.     The  general  map  of  ancient  Salamis, 


^  An  alternative  view,  io  whirh  I  held  at  first,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  is  xi^M*.  'ind  con- 
would  see  in  these  vaults  part  of  the  a(iueduct  tains  a  sparse  admixture  of  small  objects, 
which  supplied  the  Loutron.  This  would  agree  '  It  serves  as  a  castellum,  but  has  the  form 
very  well  with  the  probable  line  of  this  aqueduct,  rather  of  a  piscina,  (using  the  latter  term  in  its 
and  would  explain  the  vaulting  ;  but  there  is  a  Roman,  not  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense),  and  is 
trace  of  a  vault  on  the  western  wall,  and  it  seems  accordingly,  as  a  building,  nearly  unique,  It 
scarcely  probable  that  the  water  was  made  to  will  not  be  long,  I  hope,  before  it  is  laid  Imre  in 
double  a  right  angle.  its  completeness.     Even  as  it  stands  it  is  not 

-  The  earth  however  for  .«iome  distance  below  only  one  of  the  most  complete,  but,  architectu- 

the  top  of  the  'spurs,'  which  in  their  present  rally,    one    of    the    most    inicfesting    ancient 

conditivon  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  corbels  buildings  in  Cyprus. 
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published  with  this  r(3[)ort,  will  show  two  aqueducts  ^  whicli  cross  the  [>lain 
from  the  west,  and,  ai)proaching  each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  enter  the  city 
nearly  at  the  same  point,  after  which  the  one  is  lost  to  view.  Either  from 
its  position  would  serve  as  feeder  to  the  Loutron ;  but  one,  tlie  later  in 
character,  on  entering  the  city  turns  sharply  away  N.N. E.,  skirting  the  line  of 
the  new  city  wall,  and  occupying  in  all  probability  that  of  the  wall  of  the 
older  town.  It  is  the  other  and  older  aqueduct  which  supjilied  the  Loutron, 
and  this  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  'piscina  near  the  so- 
called  ayiaa-fio'i  rou  l^apva/3a,~  a  piscina  whose  construction  exactly 
resembles  that  of  the  Loutron.  In  plan  it  is  more  nearly  square,  measuring 
31'  6"  X  34-'  G"  outer  to  outer ;  but  the  masonry  is  exactly  similar ;  it  is 
similarly  vaulted,  and  the  corbels  of  its  arches  have  the  same  width,  8'  9". 
The  aqueduct  itself  is  lost  sight  of  near  the  monastery,  behind  which, 
however,  are  some  small  runnels  which  may  have  served  as  feeders  to  it. 
That  the  water  was  not  brought  from  a  distance  seems  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  small  piscina,  which  in  all  probability  was  used  to  collect  it 
in  such  fashion  that  a  continuous  service,  of  volume  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  Loutron,  could  be  maintained.  From  the  point  where  the 
aqueduct,  at  its  eastern  end,  crossed  the  Famagosta  road  it  is  again  lost  to 
view  ;  but  one  line  of  masonry  runs  southward,  crossing  the  road  obliquely, 
and  then  pursuing  its  eastern  edge  till  near  a  small  mound  of  earth  it  strikes 
up  the  rise  towards  the  Agora.  Opposite  the  head  of  the  aqueduct,  across 
the  road,  is  a  mass  of  masonry  nearly  hidden  underground,  which  may 
represent  the  continuation  towards  the  Loutron ;  the  mass  is  of  greater  width 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  this 
ruin  and  the  new  city  wall  is  again  masonry,  here  suggesting  rather  a  N. — S. 
wall.  The  fragment  is,  however,  composed  of  two  pieces,  each  of  which  has 
perhaps  belonged  to  a  different  structure,  for  each  seems  to  employ  a  different 
mortar.  In  the  one  case,  a  fine  white  binding  of  nearly  pure  lime  is  to  be 
seen,  closely  resembling  that  already  remarked  in  the  wall  adjoining  the  centre 
pier-buttress  of  the  Loutron.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  acjueduct  was 
divided  about  this  point,  and  while  one  arm  ran  N.  and  N.E.  close  under  the 
new  city  wall,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  think  used  its  ruins  as  a  buttress, 
the  other  turned  southwards,  and  then  again  E.  to  the  Loutron.  The 
disa])pearance  of  this  arm  may  probably  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  it  followed  the  same  line  as  the  new  city  wall,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
structed on  its  ruins.  On  reaching  the  Loutron  it  would  have  slightly  diverged 
from  the  line,  and  was,  I  would  suggest,  carried  alongside  the  reservoir  on  the 

^  Of  the  later  one,  that  from  Kythrea,  con-  fu  niartiiizato  da  Igemone  poilest;\  de  Salamina  : 

siJerable  remains  are  still  standing.     Two  of  its  et   dopo  morto,   fu  tratto    fuora    delhi  citta  et 

arches,  just  abreast  of  the  village  of  Ai  Sergyi,  seppolto  in  una  grotta  chiamata  Tis  Igias.'     St. 

are  entire.     It  is  from  this  aqueduct  that  the  Barnabas'  tomb  would  then  be  xinderneath  the 

insciiptions  published  in  Le  l>as  and  Wadding-  IJyzautine  church  of  the  dyiarrixhs  rov  Bapvd0a, 

ton  are  derived.     The  other  is  a  street  of  ruins.  a  well  below  which  is  still  used  Tyjs  vyieias  eVewo, 

running  in  a  jiractically  straight  line  to  within  when    the    natives    are    attacked    by   malarial 

a  stone's  throw  of  the  monastery  of  Ai  Varna va.  fever. 

*  According  to  Florio  Bustr,^'>:  '  Dctto  Ikrnaba 
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picr-l)uttressos  of  the  southern  side/  wliose  presence;  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to 
exphiin,  thence  <lisch;irLfinL(  itself  by  shoots  into  the;  interior  of  the  reservoir. 
Between  the  first  and  sticoiid  corbels  of  the  south  w;dl  of  tlu!  Loutron  is  a  liole, 
the  side-stones  of  which  appear  worn  as  tliough  by  the  passti<;e  of  water;  but 
though  I  was  at  first  incline<l  to  call  this  a  shoot,  I  am  now  more  tiian  dou})t- 
ful.  The  hole  seems  placed  too  low,  and  it  has  no  countei-part  in  the  rest 
of  the  wall. 

From  this  the  older  aciueduct,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  the,  as 
far  as  concerns  its  remains,  far  more  imposing  later  acpicduct,  which  brought 
an  abundant  snpi)ly  of  water  to  (Jonstantia  from  the  liills  near  Kythn'a.  Of 
the  date  of  this  acpieduct  I  shall  have  to  speak  when  dealing  with  the 
inscriptions  from  it ;  here  I  will  merely  describe  its  course.  From  tlie  point 
wliere  it  crosses  the  road  it  turns  sharply  N.N.E.,  and  continuing  in  a 
straight  line,  clearly  marked  by  the  bases  of  its  arches,  buries  itself  in  the  .sand 
just  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  fence  which  surrounds  the  government  plan- 
tation. Thence  it  seems — or  perhaps  only  one  arm  of  it — after,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  character  of  the  ground,  continuing  for  some  distance  in  the  same 
direction,  to  liave  turned  seawards,  and,  passing  just  north  of  the  ruins  which 
Pococke  styles  a  church,  to  have  crossed  the  path  which  now  leads  uj)  from  the 
village  to  the  forester's  house,  and  thence  again  to  lose  itself  in  the  sand.  Wliere 
this  path  is  in  its  turn  traversed  by  the  government  fence  which  here  turns 
southwards  at  a  right  angle  to  its  previous  westerly  direction,  there  seem  to 
be  distinct  traces  of  the  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  (see  map);  and  it  is  worth, 
perhaps,  considering  whether  Pococke's  church,  with  its  four  abnormally  thick 
walls,'"^  standing  as  it  does  on  nearly  the  highest  ground  hereabouts,  may  not 
rather  be  another  castellum.  In  any  case  the  course  of  this  later  aqueduct 
ought  certainly  to  be  followed  up  when  the  excavation  of  Salamis  is  resumed. 
That  a  building  so  important  as  the  town  reservoir,  if  it  was  such,  that  the 
main  aqueduct,  and  that  a  principal  building  like  that  which  occupies  our  secontl 
site  [B]  should  lie  wholly  outside  the  ring-wall  of  the  later  city,  and  at  a 
distance  from  it,  equal  at  this  point  to  the  entire  width  of  the  city  itself,  may 
make  us  hesitate  before  we  identify  the  later  city  with  Constantia,  with 
whose  niairnitude  the  narrow  dimensions  of  its  circuit  seem  ill-assorted.^ 


Site  D. — The  Daemonostasium  and  Cistern. 

The  excavation  of  the  Agora  being  nearly  com])lete(l,  and  site  B  not 
offering  room  at  this  time  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  hand.s,  the  series 
of  experiments  was  extended.  I  have  already  briefly  noticed  a  trial  which 
was  made  of  the  ground    westward  of  the  Agora.     On   March    12th  work 

*  Whence  tile  southern   Loutron  wall,   in  its  llhinocorotira,  in  describing  the  lestitution  of  S. 

second  jdan,  was  jointed  on  to  them.  Eiiil)hanius'  body  to  the  town  in  which   he  had 

^  They  have  in  their  present  condition  a  width  liveil  and  worked.    Constantia  is  there  spoken  of 

of  from  12'  6"  to  (ai)parent]y)  20  feet,  as  con-  as  TroAuavSpoj,  a  'f;reat  metropolis.'     [The  pas- 

trasted  with  a  length  of  GU'.  sage  is  quoted  by  Meursius,  '  Cyprus'  cap.  xxi. 

^    Cf.    the  language   of   I'olybius,   Bislioi)  of  fuljin.] 
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began  on  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the  ancient  city,  where  a  few  men  were  despatched 
to  test  the  abrupt  hill  which  forms  the  end  of  the  plateau  of  Salaiuis  towards 
the  river.  Tiie  very  name  of  the  hill,  '  Daemonostasium,'  was  allurinJ,^  and  it 
was  said  that  'a  large  marble  statue  having  a  band  across  its  breast  like  a 
soldier '  had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  IMbrh  of  buildings  was 
plentiful  here  as  everywhere.  Below  the  hill-slope  at  the  S.  W.  were 
numberless  fragments,  mostly  of  small  size,  of  blue  marble  columns  and 
capitals,  while  on  the  rise  itself  various  walls  cropped  up  above  the  soil. 
Further  westwards,  between  the  Daemonostasium  and  the  southern  end  of  the 
Agora,  were  many  fusts  of  large  blue  marble  columns,  and  I  was  anxious  also 
to  try  the  eastward  slopes  towards  the  sea  where  remains  of  black-glazed 
pottery  were  littered  about  the  surface,  which  was  moreover  almost  free  from 
(Uhris  of  late  buildings.  It  was  not  intended  to  do  more  than  experiment  on 
this  long  and  varied  tract  of  ground,  unless  important  finds  should  supply 
cause  for  more  extended  operations.  Probers  were  sunk  first  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  whence  we  gradually  made  our  way  with  successive  trial-shafts 
seawards  along  the  slopes  of  the  plateau.  Two  short  trenches  were  also  cut 
on  the  site  marked  by  the  blue  marble  fusts  just  mentioned,  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  two  portions  of  a  probably  continuous  N. — S.  wall  forming  pre- 
sun)ably  the  eastern  side  of  a  large  rectangular  building  whose  date  may  be 
indicated  by  a  fragment  of  stamped  Aretine  ware  found  in  the  trench.^  It 
was  not  possible,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  season's  work  to  undertake  a 
fresh  site  of  such  dimensions  as  this  promised  to  bo ;  so  that  we  contented 
ourselves  with  having  ascertained  its  existence.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  part  of  a  late  (Turkish)  house  was  first  opened,  then  various  portions  of 
walls  ;  and  the  further  seawards  the  probers  extended  the  older  became  the 
layer  of  finds  they  revealed.  We  soon  found  that  we  were  meeting  with  ground 
of  a  very  different  character  from  any  hitherto  encountered.  Roman  and 
Ptolemaic  remains  had  been  left  behind,  and  Cypriote  and  Greek  of  a  good 
period  took  their  place.  The  last  slope  before  the  sand-hills  commence  pro- 
duced strange  results.  Here  the  /cam?  had  been  cut  and  quarried  in  ancient 
times,  so  that  a  narrow  line  of  %w/ia  ran  athwart  the  incline  in  a  direction 
somewhat  north  of  east.  The  ground  had  clearly  been  turned  over  more  than 
once,  as  the  spade  brought  to  light  pottery  and  terra-cottas  of  all  ages  and 
styles  mixed  together  in  hopeless  confusion.  Numerous  pits  or  well-shafts 
had  been  sunk ;  one  of  which  is  simply  cut  in  the  Kaia<;,  a  second  is  walled 
round  with  rough  stone,  a  third  plastered.  In  the  flat  ground  at  the  floor  of 
the  slope,  a  well  of  brackish  water  still  exists;  a  second,  smaller  in  form  but 
much  deeper,  may  be  seen  on  the  rise  westwards  towards  the  Daemonostasium. 
But  the  number  of  such  pits  brought  to  light  in  excavating  is  certainly  note- 
worthy, nor  does  there  seem  anything  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  hillside 


'  It  is  stamped 


I? 
\1 
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has  been,  as  it  were,  plou^fhed  from  west  to  east  witli  a  single  broail  and  deep 
furrow.  Milling  for  water  can  scarcely  have  been  the  sole  cause  ;  but  there  is 
no  indication  of,  what  the  finds  might  otherwise  suggest,  a  necropolis.  I 
can  only  suppose  that  old  disused  wells  were  filled  with  rubbish,  that  this  then 
became  a  general  refuse-heap,  the  ground  perhaps  being  even  excavated  for 
the  purpose;  and  that  afterwards,  in  com])aratively  late  Roman  times,  when 
the  surface  had  again  become  level,  fresh  shafts  were  sunk  for  water,  resulting 
in  a  general  disturbance  of  the  older  layer.  In  keeping  with  this  view  it  may 
be  noted  that  one  prober,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  second,  revealed,  not 
iragments  of  terra-cotta  or  pottery,  but  a  dense  mass,  unmixed  with  earth,  of 
shells  of  the  whelk,  evidently  a  table  delicacy  ?  also  that,  while  the  objects  found 
were  of  all  periods  without  distinction  of  find-spot,  yet  on  the  whole  the  older 
layer  was  nearer  the  surface,  the  more  recent  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  both 
occupied  mainly  the  upper  stratum  of  %&>/i.a.  From  the  character  of  these 
objects  it  seems  ])robable  that  they  were  the  refuse  from  a  neighbouring 
temple,  of  which  however  no  trace  was  discovered  on  the  .spot."  The  shafts 
ran  down  to  a  considerable  depth :  we  followed  them  for  a  distance  of  from  17 
to  24  ft.  until  water  stopped  further  progress.^  No  remains  of  buildings 
were  disclosed,  but  here  and  there  were  portions  of  walling  of  rough  con- 
struction, clearly  intended  to  train  and  buttress  the  Kutaf}  which  has  at  this 
point  rather  more  consistency  than  hardened  clay  and  breaks  off  with  some 
frecness.  In  two  adjoining  shafts  this  walling  had  the  same  direction  north- 
wards up  the  slope,  and  was  no  doubt  continuous.  It  consisted  of  two  courses, 
one  stepped  above  the  othci'. 

Altogether  about  thirty  shafts  were  sunken  this  site  within  a  confined 
area ;  ^  not  seldom  two  of  them  were  afterwards  merged  into  one.  A  trial  too 
was  made  of  the  flat  ground  below  the  slope,  a  broad  expanse  which  sweeps 

^  Similar  masscsof  shells  representing  bushels  though  tliey  formed  a  sentence 

of  fish  were  found  on  the  adjoining  site  E,  and  dtov  Aths  l,<inripos-  fvx'f)" 

a^ain  on  F.  '•'    The    varying    dejttli    corusponds    to   the 

*  Some  fragments  of  pottery  afford  special  ))f>sition  of  the  shaft,  which  readied  tlie  water- 
evidence  of  such  a  teniiile  and  may  even  supply  level  sooner  or  later  according  .as  it  was  sunk 
its  name.  lower  down  or  higher  up  on  the  slope. 

(rt)  Three  portions  of  the  neck  and  rim  of  a  ■*  I  subjoin  measurements  of  a  few  as  samples  : 

black-glazed  vase  bear  the  words  scratched  in  (a)    Plastered   cistern  ;    13'    3"  deep  ;    6'  6" 

large  firm  characters  diameter  ;  8'  3"  extent  of  plaster  from  surface. 

Aih]s  2coTj)pos  (b)  Hound  cistern  ;  18'  deep  ;  3'  4"  diameter  ; 

(b)  Fragment,  plain  coarse  vase  (milk  bowl)  roughly  walled  with  stone. 

with  doubled-handle  spout,  on  whose  rim,  done  (c)  F ;  shaft  ;  17'  4"  deep  ;  4'  9"  wide  ;  7'  3" 

witli  the  nail  in  the  wet  clay,  is  long  ;  at  bottom  walling  in  two  courses  12'  and 

F  F  Y  X  H  N  1 5'  4"  respectively  from  surface  ;  direction  about 

,  20'  W.  of  N. 

^  ^^xnv  j,;j  ^j  .  shaft;  M' G"        ;  walling  continuous 

(c)  Bottom  of  a  black -glazed  vase  ^^,.^,^  ^,^.^^  j^^  preceding  shaft. 

Z  m  (c)  B ;  shaft ;  14'  x  4'  6"  x  9'. 

2a)T[fipo$  (/)  Round  cistern  ;  24'  4"  deep  ;  diameter  at 

{(1)  Fragment  of  brownish-black  pottery  with  top  3',  then  increasing  and  ag.iin  contracting  to 

OEOY  in  relief.     fleoO  (?)  original  dimensions. 

The  evidence  of  these  four  fragmentary  inscrip-  In  all  cases  whether  '  shaft ' -or  'cistern'  we 

lions   may   be   completed  by  reading  them  as  have  simply  reworked  ancient  i>its. 
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from  the  plateau  to  the  river  channel,  and,  with  its  sandy  waste  broken  here 
and  there  by  small  hillocks,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  under 
water.  Indeed  it  might  well  have  been  supposed,  as  Pococke  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  here  had  been  the  harbour  of  Salamis,  and  that  the  river-mouth 
had  opened  out  into  a  natural  haven.  On  cutting  down  however  through  a 
layer  of  sand  about  5  ft.  thick,  remains  of  masonry  were  found,  and  this  clue 
would  have  been  followed  up,  but  for  a  most  untoward  accident  which 
happened  on  March  21,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  workmen — a 
deaf-mute  from  Encomi. 

The  finding  of  masonry  at  this  point  under  the  sand  ^  is  important  in 
reference  to  a  reported  destruction  of  part  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake  which 
altered  the  level  of  the  Pediaeus.  There  seems  to  be  some  exaggeration.  As 
far  as  oxistinj;  indications  show  there  has  been  little  or  no  chanr^e  of  level  or 
formation  either  in  the  river  valley  or  on  the  sea-line.  For  a  considerable 
distance  inland  the  Pediaeus  cannot  fall  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  the  mile  ; 
on  the  sea-shore  are  still  unbroken  many  pieces  of  the  ancient  slips  and 
harbour  walls ;  and  the  masonry  discovered  in  the  sand  is  not  more  than  a 
few  feet  higher  than  the  present  sea-level.  Ancient  geographers  speak  of  two 
harbours  of  Salamis  and  of  '  islands '  against  which  incoming  ships  must  be  on 
their  guard.  These  two  harbours  as  well  as  the  islands  probably  exist  to-day 
and  have  not,  as  Pococke  supposed,  been  turned  into  part  of  the  mainland. 
The  one  harbour  is  the  KXeiaTo^;  x^LfMepiv6<;  of  Scylax  [Fcn2)lns,  §  103]  and 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  point;  it  is  'locked'  by  the  line  of  reef  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  shore — a  distance  nowhere  exceeding  one  hundred 
yards  ;^  further  north  shore  and  reef  all  but  meet.  Several  of  the  slips  still 
remain  and  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  under  water.  The  other 
harbour  was  probably  south  of  the  point,  and  is  the  natural  haven  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  river  and  sea.  This  also  is  partially  sheltered  by  the  reef 
which  here  trends  out  from  the  point  and  then  returns  forming  a  sickle,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  disappears  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  '  islands '  I  take 
to  be  some  isolated  broken  fragments  in  which  the  reef  ends  f  they  are  some- 
what small  to  justify  the  title  perhaps,  but  vi]ao<;  does  not  in  strictness  mean 
more  than  '  floating  land.'  Nor  can  the  level  or  channel  of  the  Pediaeus  have 
greatly  altered ;  the  remains  of  one,  and  perhaps  of  a  second,  older  causeway 
are  visible  crossing  its  present  bed,  and  their  level  hardly  varies  from  that  of 
the  one  in  use  to-day,  which  was  probably  first  constructed  when  Faraagosta 
rose  into  importance.  The  older  remains  lie  between  the  latter  and  the  sea. 
No  doubt  the  bed  of  the  river  has  risen  slightly  and  the  harbours  have,  like 

^  The  shaft  is  sunk  in  a  low  hillock,  not  on  there  are  no  certain  vestiges.     It  is  not  necessary 

the  flat.  here  to   insert  measurements,  which  were    un- 

*  So  far  as  I  could  measure  between  wading  avoidably    approximate    only.       The    harbour 

and  swimming,     The  masonry  below  the  water  fully  justifies  Scylax'  ej)ithets  ;  the  violent  N.E. 

is  not  shown  on  the  accompanying  maj)  except  winds   which   are    often    experienced    here   in 

by  a  general,  and  not  quite  accurate,  reference.  January  and  February  cannot  disturb  the  calm 

I  have   preserved   memoranda   of  the   existing  of  its  shallow  sheltered  waters, 
masonry,  which  extends  at  intervals  from  the  '    Cf.    what  is  said  of  Ammochostos  in   the 

first  to  the  second  point  :  north  of  the  latter  Pcriplus  Cypri,  §  304. 
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that  of  Fama<,H)stn,  silted  uj); '  ])ut  in  tlic  tidcloss  Mediterranean  the  sea 
neither  rcccdus  nor  advances,-^  and  while  I  have  often  obscMved  an  easterly 
wind  ( arry  the  waves  another  ten  yards  inland  and  wash  away  the  sand  from 
rock  or  ninsonry  uhieh  t^fcnorally  is  covered  from  view,  a  day  or  two  of  calm 
weatlier,  ^Yith  the  ecjuable  motion  of  such  slij^dit  tide  as  there  is,  soon  restores 
every  part  to  its  accustomed  smootlmess.  There  is  masonry  here  along  the 
shore-line  whicli,  though  covered  witli  ordy  two  or  three  inches  of  sand,  is 
never  washed  clean. 


E.  TiiK  Campanopetra.     (Plate  VII.  A.) 

Having  failed  thus  far  to  find  any  traces  of  a  building  which  might 
account  for  the  pottery  and  terra-cottas  uncartlied  in  such  profusion  on 
the  slopes  of  site  D,  the  higher  ground  immediately  above  was  next  essayed. 
Attention  was  more  especially  directed  to  the  site  known  to  the  villa<'-ers 
as  the  Campan(')petra,  a  name  given  by  some  wandering  Florentine  to  the  tall 
moulded  bhjck  of  limestone  whicli  rises  straight  and  Sfjuare  from  the  ground 
like  Giotto's  Campanile.-^  Probings  were  also  made  on  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  and  along  its  crest  westwards,  disclosing  objects  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  those  di-scovered  on  the  slope  below,  but  not  including  the  earliest 
varieties.     One  shaft  ran  down  beside  a  wall  of  considerable  len^-th 

An  experimental  shaft  was  tried  at  a  spot  farther  to  the  east, 
but  resulted  merely  in  the  finding,  close  under  the  surface,  of  some  Roman 
fimjfiara,'^  shallow  tombs  lined  with  gypsum  slabs  and  tiles.  There  was 
nothing  in  them  but  human  dust  and  a  few  fragments  of  bono  which  were 
given  back  to  their  interrupted  slumbers.  The  experiment,  however,  liad  thus 
much  value  that  it  proved,  as  had  been  already  inferred  from  the  character  of 
the  vegetation,  that  the  low  hills  whicli  bound  the  coast  are  not  deeply  covered 
with  sand,  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  early  resumption  of 
excavation.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the  sand  can  anywiiere  lie 
to  a  great  depth,  except  where,  as  on  site  B,  it  has  drifted — the  margin 
of  shore  is  very  narrow,  and  there  is  no  long  expanse  over  which  the 
sea-wind  sweeping  coastwards  may  gather  a  dusty  harvest  :  nor  does  the 
area  of  sand  extend  far  irdantl.  The  Government  fence  marked  on  the  maj) 
indicates  very  fairly  its  limits  up  to  the  point  where  it  turns  eastwards  to  the 
sea. 

With  exception  of  one  prober  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Campanopetra  no  other 

'  The  northern  Ai/iVx*'j"^P"'<^^'''i'''^ly^''ceeil.s  otlicrs  the  form  Canipanupis&a. 
five  feet  in  depth,  and  tliu  ^Teater  part  is  only  '*M»'?M«i"<^'yi"'iote  means  a  built  tomb  intended 

1'  G"  to  3'  6"  or  4'.  to  hold  a  single  body.     The  term  is  a  convenient 

*  The   preservation  of  the  ancient  slips  pre-  one. 
eludes  the  idea  of  any  considerable  alteration  by  The    present   tombs   had  covers  of  gypsum, 

the  earthquakes  from  which  Salamis  suffered.  sides  of  plastered  stone,  and  floor  of  tiles.   Tliey 

'■*  Since  I  wrote  this  report  I  have  learnt  that  measured   6'  x  2'  3"  x  2'  3",   dimensions  which 

the  name  Campanopetra  is  o])en  to  some  doubt.  are  almost  invariable  for  /xi/^/uaTo  and  for  niches 

It  is  certainly  the  name  used  to  me  by  several  of  of  big  tombs  of  the  INmian  [>eriod  in  Cyi>rus. 
the  villagers,  but  J.  A.  1?.  Munro  obtained  from 
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outlying  experiment  was  undcrtakt'n,  and  the  work  wa.s  cunliucil  to  site  E. 
Tills,  like  most  cf  those  excavated,  is  a  rectangular  patch  of  ground 
with  a  surface  slightly  concave.  Beside  the  large  upright  block  which 
properly  speaking  has  alone  a  title  to  the  name  Campanopetra,  other  smaller 
pieces  of  limestone  siniihirly  moulded  were  scattered  abuut.  Like  the  Cam- 
panopetra itself,  which  still  stands  erect  9'  7|"  high,  they  are  j)arts  of  the 
jambs  of  a  door.  The  section  of  the  stone  is  given  here.  The  moulding  is 
also  shown  in  PI.  VIII.  Fig.  11.  The  principal  block  rests  on  a  wall  2'  8" 
wide  whose  course  so  far  as  laid  bare  may  be  traced  on  the  accompanying 
plan  of  site  E,  PI.  VI  f.  A.  With  it  the  angle  of  wall  at  the  S.W.  is  probably 
continuous,  though  there  is  a  divergence  of  line  amounting  to  a  few  inches 
between  the  one  and  the  other.^  At  the  N.E.  is  again  a  portion  of  wall 
running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  on  the  w'cst,  but  exhibiting  a  depth  of 
10'  3"  (inclusive  of  rubble  bed).  Further  east  was  found  a  large  fragment 
of  late  flooring,  and  by  it  was  a  pit  filled  with  whelk-shells.  Similar  deposits 
of  shells   were   found  also  in   a  shaft  on   the   south  side   where  ajxain    were 


portions  of  walls,  wliich  in  this  instance  however  did  not  extend  far  from  the 
surface.^  At  the  N.W.  was  a  piece  of  late  marble  flooring  and  under  it  a 
small  drain.  These  different  remains  of  building  do  not  appear  to  belong 
entirely  to  one  plan  or  to  one  period  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
on  their  character  or  purpose  until  further  excavation  has  supplied  further 
premisses. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plot  ^  near  where,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  first 
shaft  was  sunk,  a  fortunate  rustic  was  reported  to  have  chanced  upon   the 


^  The  wall  beneath  the  Campanopetra  has  a 
depth  of  5':  that  at  the  S.  W.,  where  the  ground 
is  somewhat  higher,  of  6'  6". 

-  One  wall  i.s  merely  a  single  course  of  stone 
on  a  rubble  anti  cement  bed,  2'  6"  liigh  (inclusive) 
the  other  of  even  less  height.  Partly  under  the 
latter  but  deeper  down  is  the  bed  of  shells. 
Ilemains  of  masonry  other  than  those  mentioned 


are  unimjiortant. 

^  As  tiie  plan  will  scarcely  convey  a  sufTicient 
idea  of  general  dimensions  it  may  be  stated  that 
tlie  artificial  sc^uare  constructed  for  measuring 
purpo.ses,  one  arm  of  which  is  coincident  with 
the  W.  wall  and  extends  from  a  few  feet  N.  of 
it  to  the  S.W.  angle,  measured  109'  W.  X  100' 
S.XllO'  K.X102i'  N. 
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proverbial  pot  of  gold,  conUiiiiin^  in  this  caso  pieces  of  (Jonstantine,  who 
having  been  made  a  saint  is  the  one  Emperor  with  wiujse  name  the  village 
savants  are  familiar.  We  found  no  gold  Conatantines,  but  a  layer  of  pottery, 
rather  less  broken  than  that  near  the  wells  of  site  1),  consistiriLf  mainly 
of  Cypriote  ware  of  the  earlier  sort  (vi"'-v"»  centuries  nx).),  such  as  has  been 
sometimes  classed  with  *  Mycenaean'.  Other  shafts  produced,  partly  similar 
ware,  partly  plain  black-glazed  pottery  and  one  or  two  fragments  of  red- 
figure  of  good  style.  But  the  six  or  seven  holes,  some  of  them  reaching  a 
depth  of  10,  11  and  12i-feet,  failed  to  supply  evidence  of  any  more  permanent 
remains^  than  ha<^l  been  found  on  the  southward  slope  behjw.  The  pottery  was 
met  with  at  no  great  depth,  3'  to  5'  in  the  centre  and  7'  or  more  at  the  sides 
of  the  plot  where  the  "xJiiyM  was  deeper. 

Site  E  has  not  been  excavated  ;  it  has  been  the  subject  of  an  experiment 
only.^  When  the  work  at  Salamis  is  resumed  a  further  attempt  must 
certainly  be  made  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  the  finds  of  early 
pottery  in  and  about  this  part  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  the  plot  of  corn-land 
intervening  between  E  and  D  might  be  first  tried  \y.  plan].  Here  at  any  rate 
is  the  one  quarter  of  the  city^  where  in  the  course  of  a  season's  excavation  a 
really  archaic  layer  of  remains  has  been  found.  It  is  true  that  the  Rhodian, 
early  black-figure,  and  red-figure  vases  which  were  discovered  are  fragments 
only  ;  but  they  are  fragments  of  good  work  and  of  undeniably  early  character, 
and  that  they  should  exist  in  such  crowded  mass  as  a  refuse-heap  only, 
without  there  being  any  neighbouring  building  or  necropolis  whence  the  refuse 
had  come,  is  scarcely  credible.  So  important  a  clue  must  be  followed  up,  even 
if  the  money  expended  should  not  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  pottery.  There  are  many  problems  in  the  early  history  of  vase 
painting,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Rhodian  and  Asiatic  schools,  which 
no  site  promises  better  to  solve  than  does  Salamis. 

(r*:    OR   TOUMPA. 

At  this  period  of  the  season  quite  a  number  of  excavations,  mainly  of  an 
experimental  character,  were  being  carried  on  simultaneously.  Of  these  the 
Campanopetra  had  occupied  a  few  hands  from  March  19  to  April  3  ;  B  had 
been  abandoned  on  March  26,  and  the  day  before,  having  concluded  a  bargain 
with  the  proprietor,  I  had  started  some  of  the  men  on  a  new  outlying  site 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  is  known  to  the  villagers  as  Toumpa 
\i.c.  '  The  Hill,  or  Mound '].  Between  the  two  rivers  where  the  line  of 
causeway  which  carries  the  Famagosta  road  across  them  is  for  a  short  distance 

^   Excepting  of  course  the  portions  of  wall  exception, 

already  mentioned.  *    Accoiding    to     chronological     order     this 

-  Accordingly  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  should  have  been  F :  but  that   letter   had   long 

while   to   burden    this  description   of  it   with  before    been    pressed   into   the   service   of    the 

detailed  measurements.  general   map    to   dtiiomiiiate   a  point   of  high 

*  The  following  site  Toumpa,  as  outside  the  ground   close    to  which  excavation  was   subse- 

liinits   of  this  city  proper,    in    only   a   partial  (juently  commeuced. 
U.S. — VOL.  XII. 
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interrupted,  aiul  o|>p«).sile  tlie  ruaU  which  turns  aside  tioiu  tlio  highway  to  tcetl 
the  villages  of  Kiicoiiii  and  Ai  Sergyi,  there  is  a  small  rocky  hill  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  surrounding  marshy  plain.  Fronting  the  road  the  rock 
luis  been  so  cut  ami  tiuanied  as  to  jnesent  an  appt^arance  of  .steps  and  seats  ; 
behind  ami  to  the  north  a  gentler  sloiKi  le.'wls  down  to  the  .second  Famagosta 
road,  used  in  summer  only.  Here  also  the  villagers  had  done  some  digging' 
and  made,  as  usual,  rejiort  of  marble  .statues.  Apart  however  fron\  villagers' 
gossip,  there  was  little  }>os.sibility  of  mistaking  the  character  of  the  site.  The 
position,  a  .shelf  of  earth  nestling  under  a  shoulder  of  rock,  the  cutting  of  the 
nx^k  itself,  the  fragments  of  terra-cotUi  on  the  surface,  all  told  their  tale. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  here  luul  been  a  C^ypriote  shrine,  and  ])robably 
a  shrine  of  repute  ;  for  it  was  placed  on  the  main  road  to  Ammochostos  with  two 
causeways  converging  u|)on  it,  a  solitary  spot  of  solid  land  between  the  cro.ss- 
ing  of  two  rivers,  where  the  traveller  in  either  direction  could  give  thaidvS  for 
having  passed  the  one  peril  and  be-speak  a  s;vfe  journey  over  the  other, 
paying  here  his  octroi  to  the  religious  authorities  of  Salamis. 

The  site  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  |M)rtion«,  hill-ciest  and  slope. 
The  westward  sitle,  that  towanls  the  main  road,  was  ploughed  land  and  here 
])reliminary  shafts  were  sunk,  though  I  was  anxious  to  come  as  soon  as 
possible  to  wlu-re  the  line  of  rock  cropp(;d  up  above  the  soil  on  the  liilloik's 
Irow.  The  slojx",  as  anticipated,  produced  nothing,  though  it  had  been 
necess;iry  to  first  test  its  character.  Accordingly  sUirting  away  from  the  face 
(»f  the  rock,  a  deep  trench  was  carried  along  the  front,  and,  objects  soon 
coming  to  light  there,  the  remainder  of  the  excavation  consisted  simply  in 
pushing  the  trencli  farther  back  down  the  slope  until  tlic  limit  of  finds  was 
reached.  Jn  the  end  the  trench  was  2cS'-S()'  wide,  with  a  depth  of  12'  from 
the  rock  level.  Outsiile  this  trench  finds  were  made  only  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  rock  in  what  wjis,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  small  portion  of 
unworked  ground,  merely  a  continuation  of  it.  M.any  other  shafts  were  tried 
further  out  in  the  field  near  the  S.W.  corner  but  with  little  or  no  result:  at 
the  N.W.  tlie  rock  had  been  cut  straight  down  forming  a  blank  wall,  but  this 
though  investigated  led  to  nothing.  Supplementary  digging  ^Yas  also  carried 
out  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  ami  on  its  northern  and  eastern  slopes  :  the  shafts 
however,  which  generally  did  not  reach  more  than  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
opened  nothing  but  iW  ris  of  late  maeonry — of  which,  indeeil,  there  was  here 
a  considerable  amount  on  the  surface — and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  and 
limestone  figures  similar  to  those  found  in  the  main  trench.  Among  the 
l)ottery  fragments  were  one  or  two  pieces  of  '  Klein-meister '  ware.  Almost 
all  therefore  of  the  very  interesting  i:nd  important    tind    from  Toumpa  comes 


'    Kncoiiii,     to    a    uativo    of    wliiili     village  Tlie  two  riil;^i-s  Iniin  llio   inM;roj>oleis  of  Salamis 

Toumpa    btloii<,'s,     wa.s    in    Ttiikish    times    a  and    have  iloiic  .so  eviiKiitly  from  prehistoric 

heailquartcrs  of  illicit  dij^t;iiig.     Ei:coini  occu-  days   as    they  c<iiit:iiii  also  si-pulchrcs  like  Ai 

jiies     one    end    of    a    ridge    of    itatoy     wliich  Katharina.     It  is  this  city  of  tlic  dead  wliicli 

slrctclus  thence  northwards  to  the   monastery  Alexander     Cesnola     intends     hy     the     name 

of  Ai  Vamava  ;    ami   ]>anillel   with  this  ridge  'Salamis':  that  any  remains  of  the  town  itself 

eastwards  is  a  second,   shorter,  line  of  Kaiai.  existed  he  seems  scarcely  to  realize. 
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from  the  main  tniK.li  just  under  the  brow  of  tlie  rock,  'ruumpa,  in  i\n:t,  has 
little  phico  in  this  section,  it  beN)ngs  ahnost  enliicly  to  that  on  'Objects 
Found.'  No  [)hin  of  the  site  is  given:  the  gcncial  ma|)  of  Sahimis  sudicrs. 
There  was,  in  fact  nothing  U*  phm.  lieyond  somo  t/r/ris  on  the  cr«;st  and 
northward  slope  all  the  injisorny  discovered  is  (ompiised  in  u  piece  of  {Mjor 
walling  low  down  in  the  S.W.  (corner  by  the  road.'  In  this  there  is  nothing 
to  cause  surprise  :  (Cypriote  shrines  were  far  more  of  the  nature  of  groves 
tiian  of  temples.^ 

Toumpa  being  private  property  the  excavation  was  no  sooner  ended  than 
it  became  necessiiry  to  remove  all  trace  of  it-  The  ground  had  to  Ix;  restored 
to  its  former  level,  and  left  iu  such  a  condition  as  was  not  incompatible  with 
tillage.  It  may  Ixi  to  the  i>oint  therefore  to  notice  here  the  character  of  the 
subsoil.  At  the  foot  of  the  sh)pe  close  by  the  road  water  was  reached  at  a 
level  of  7'3"  and  was  brackish.  About  half-way  u{>  the  slo|)c  a  ticnch  o|)ened 
ground  which  evidently  had  long  been  undisturbed.  There  were  threi3 
distinct  layers.  First  came  5ft.  of  loose  sand  and  sandy  eai  th,  then  4ft.  of 
comparatively  firm  earth  only  partially  mixetl  with  sand.  This  layer  trended 
upwards  at' an  inclination  of  15°  from  the  horiz(»ntal  line;  and  below  it  was 
again  loose  sand,  free  from  admi.xture  of  any  foreign  sub.stance.  These 
deposits  of  sand  on  ground  raised  above  the  prevailing  level  deserve  to  be 
noted.  If  they  were  formed  by  indrift  from  the  sea-shore  the  present  coiist- 
line  must  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  ancient;  for  the  limit  of  drifted 
sand  falls  in  modern  times  far  short  of  Toumpa.  Close  under  the  rock  the 
soil  had  been  completely  disturbed :  its  upper  layer  was  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  soil,  and  below  at  5'  to  G'  was  a  stratum  of  black  earth  full  of  charred 
matter  and  of  fragments  of  bone.  The  presence  of  such  earth  on  the  site  of  a 
Cypriote  shrine  does  not  require  explanation. 

i''.— The  Atrium.     (Plate  VII.  A.) 

While  Toumpa  was  being  worked  out,  two  other  experimental  sites  were 
undertaken,  one  on  the  high  ground  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Dhae- 
monostasion  hill,  the  other  within  the  circuit  of  the  later  city,  i-'on  the 
map  accompanying  this  report  marks  about  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of 
Salamis  which  thence  runs  S.E.,  at  nearly  the  same  level  to  its  termination 
in  the  Dhaemonostasion.  Just  eastward  of  F  is  a  hollow  filled  with  large 
blocks  of  stone,  among  which  are  several  limestone  drums.  Two  of  tlie 
latter,  which  stood  upright,  ha<l  the  air  of  resting  still  in  position.  Gregori, 
the  foreman,  was  anxious  to  follow  up  this  clue,  and  as  there  were  at  the 
moment  several  workmen  to  spare,  he  was  given  a  free  hand.  An  extended 
excavation  was  not,  however,  contemplated  :  how  much  or  how  little  was 
accomplished  will  be  best  seen  from  the  accompanying  jdan  F.     The  two 


'  4'   long  X  1'  18"  deep  X  3'  5"  broad,   two       Linitiiti   Jming   the  iruvicus  .scjistm,  J.  II.  .V. 
courses,  lower  projecting  :  direction  N.N.W.  vol.  x.  (1890). 

-    Cf,,    generally,    report   of  excavations   at 

li   2 
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upriij^lit  drums  proved  to  be,  as  had  been  expected,  in  place.  Their  ba^e,  whose 
moulding  is  eccentric  [r,  PI.  VIII.  Fig.  9],  has  an  upper  diameter  of  2'  11^", 
the  side  of  its  podium  being  3'  11^" ;  base  and  column  have  a  united  height 
in  existing  state  of  4'  8".  The  wall  on  which  they  stand  is  4'  wide,  but 
consists  of  only  a  single  course  I  ft.  thick.  By  it  was  found  a  Roman 
portrait-head  in  marble  [section  on  'Finds'].  The  wall  ends  westward  with 
a  short  flight  of  stej)s,  set  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  again  lead  on  to  a 
fragment  of  plain  mosaic  floor.^  Eastwards  near  the  first  column  are  also 
two  small  frngments  of  mosaic  just  showing  in  the  side  of  the  trench  and 
curiously  enough,  lying  one  a  few  inches  above  the  other.  Above  them  is 
a  narrow  layer  of  charred  matter  which  extends,  at  a  slightly  lower  level, 
throughout  this  trench.  Between  the  columns,  and  extending  just  beyond 
(westward  of)  the  second,  a  narrow  (later)  wall  has  been  placed  upon  that 
which  supports  the  columns.  Eastwards  and  westwards  of  this,  the  main 
wall,  were  others  at  no  great  distance  having  directions  not  quite  coincident 
Avith  it.  That  to  the  east  has  at  present  a  length  of  38',  and  is  2'  6"  wide  ; 
it  finishes  towards  the  west  in  a  cross-wall,^  on  to  whose  western  edge  join 
other  portions  of  wall,  though  in  slightly  different  line.  In  the  N.W,  angle 
of  the  trench  opening  this  wall  is  a  pit,  much-choked,  whose  roughly  circular 
wall  is  formed  of  loosely-placed  masonry.  To  the  west  are  two  deep  walls 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  the  northern  of  which  seems  to  bear  an 
impress  of  greater  age,^  Neither  is  directly  in  line  with  the  column-wall. 
Northward  from  the  steps  already  mentioned,  and  beyond  the  patch  of  mosaic, 
Avas  another  deposit  of  whelk-shells,  such  as  has  been  noted  on  preceding 
sites.  In  the  side  of  the  trench  the  cement-bed  for  the  mosaic  continues, 
and  below  is  a  second  layer  of  cement,  above  and  beneath  which  is  blackened 
soil  containing  charred  fragments.  South  of  the  steps  was  part  of  a  cement 
floor  (or  bed  for  mosaic),  beyond  which  rough  masonry,  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  Agora  is  paved,  was  found.  This  being  removed,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
till  at  17'  it  reached  Kata^.  Here,  as  at  other  points,*  an  older  layer  was 
opened,  consisting  mainly  of  broken  pottery,  plain,  black -glazed,  and  Cypriote. 
A  trench  south  from  the  eastern  column  produced  nothing  but  loose  earth, 
with  very  sparse  fragments  of  older  pottery,  and  stnick  Kata<;  apparently  at  a 
depth  of  10'  6".  Other  shafts  revealed  only  rough  masonry  of  a  similar 
character  to  that  just  mentioned,  or  pieces  of  wall,  mostly  of  a  late  period. 
One  trench,  however,  at  the  N.E.  was  carried  along  the  side  of  a  wall  of 
better  character.  This  wall  was  opened  for  a  distance  of  20  ft.,  and  proved  to 
extend   7'   from  the    surface,  at  which  depth  was  a  step  course  projecting 

'  Coloured  tesserae,  small  ;  without  pattern  :  an<;lc-return  at  its  eastern  end  :    both  portions 

4'  3"  N.  to  S.  liuiiig  6'  G"  deep  an<l  extending  from  the  surface. 

-  It  has  a  width  of  5' 5"  and  runs  N.    1'  4"  Tlu;  northern  wall  only  exists  at  a*  lower  level 

and  S.   7'  9"   from   a   point   equal   to  axis   of  9'  beneath  the  southern,  and  thence  continues 

column-wall.     Its  western  edge  slopes  westward  to  the  bottom  of  the   trench,   or  13'  to  13' 6" 

of  south,  so  that  the  adjoining  wall  placed  at  from  the  surface  :  there  is  an  angle-return  at  the 

right  angles  to  this  edge  does  not  square  with  western  en<l. 
the  Innger  wall  eastwards.  ''  Indicated  on  plan. 

The    more   southerly    of    the    two    has    an 
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about  18",  and  apparently  intendeil  to  support  a  floor  ol  which  souic  traces 
remain.  At  the  S.lv  corner  of  the  trench  part  oi'  :»n  open  water  channel. 
Possibly  continuous  with  this  wall  are  some  jiortioiis  uf  masonry  which 
protrudes  above  the  surface  further  southwards.  Uf  suriace  remains  there 
are  indeed  a  goodly  number;  they  are  distinguished  on  the  plan. 

The  site  did  not  yield  nuich  portable  spoil.  In  addition  to  the  portrait- 
head  already  mentioned,  there  were  the  greater  j>art  of  a  small  marble 
statuette  of  Aphrodite,  several  more  or  less  complete  terra-cottas,  of  which 
some  retained  their  colouring,  and  various  fragments  of  pottery.  What  otliL-r 
finds  there  were  consisted  of  architectural  members  :  a  couple  af  snuiU  marble 
columns  with  diameters  of  lO.y  and  15",  two  small  white  marble  bases,  and  a 
blue  marble  drum  which  had  been  hollowed  out  to  serve  Jis  the  mouth  of  a 
well.  The  villagers  reported  that  many  similar  columns  had  been  carried  oft' 
from  the  site  in  previous  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spade 
had  chanced  upon  part  of  a  large  Roman  mansion,  and  in  view  of  more 
important  work  the  experiment  was  abandoned. 

i/.— The  Drums.     (Plate  VII.  A.) 

'  The  grand  court  (of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Salaminius)  is  650  feet  by  390,' 
writes  Drummond  ;  '  and  has  included  other  buildings  beside  the  temple,  of 
what  kind  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  One  part  on  the  north  of  the  square 
1  take  to  have  been  a  circus;  great  numbers  of  broken  fusts  are  scattered 
about,  some  being  3|^  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  they  must  have  been  very 
bigh ;  they  lie  near  the  temple  among  some  foundations  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  palace,  as  one  person  was  both  king  and  high-priest.'  It  is 
not  quite  clear  to  what  ruins  Drummond  alludes.  If  the  Loutron,  his  '  temj)le 
of  Zeus,'  stood  inside  the  'great  court,'  the  latter  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  the  Agora,  though  this  is  the  only  large  rectangular  space  in  its 
neighbourhood.  If  the  court  is  not  the  Agora,  then  the  '  large  fusts '  north 
of  it  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  last  site  H,  excavated  this  season. 
As,  pursuing  the  path  which  leads  from  the  Loutron  to  '  The  Columns,'  one 
tops  a  slight  rise,  If  lies  to  the  right,  a  depression  roughly  rectangular  in 
outline,  covered  with  fragments  of  huge  limestone  drums  and  capitals  It 
was  not  of  inviting  appearance  or  of  great  promise ;  but  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  building  which  had  stood  upon  it  must  have  been,  judging  from 
the  remains  of  its  order,  though  late,  yet  important.  There  was  more  than 
sufficient  reason  for  making  a  further  experiment.  Accorditjgly,  a  few  hands 
commenced  work  here  on  Mar.  28,  and  were  employed  up  till  Ap.  19.  Just 
at  the  close  of  the  season  a  little  additional  work  w;is  done.  The  main 
lines  of  the  building  were  thus  ascertained,  but  not  enough  was  effected 
to  render  the  plan  complete  [v.  plan  IT,  PI.  VII.  A]. 

The  western  end  is  occupied  by  a  wall  running  about  N.N.W.  with  an 
ascertained  length  of  116'  6"  ;  it  would,  however,  if  fully  excavated 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  considerably  larger.  The  wall  has  a  width  of  3'  G" 
to  3'  9",  and  a  height  of  4'  2"  on  to  a  projecting  course  which  continues 
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another  2'  G".*  Fioin  it  at  least  four  parallel  walls  start  eastwards;  the  one 
most  fully  cxcavati!(l  has  a  ])i(seiit  leiij^th  of  LSI'  G"  and  is  still  iucomjtlotc. 
These  walls  form  two  ])airs,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  1'he  former,  separated 
from  each  other  hy  an  interval  of  32  ft.,  are  just  over  4'  G"  wide,  and  carried 
large  Corinthian  columns  not  <liii'ering  greatly  in  form  from  those  of  the 
Agora,  but  perliaps  of  larger  dimensions.-  Though  several  bases  remain  in 
])osition  they  are  much  mutilated,  none  retaining  more  than  a  trace  of  its 
original  moulding."'  The  intercolumniation  is  not  (juile-  regidar,  but  seems  to 
have  been  about  12  ft.,  considerably  shorter  therefore  than  that  of  the  Agora. 
The  last  span  westward  is  rather  larger,  instead  of  being,  as  might  have  been 
e.xpected,  smaller.  The  outer  pair  of  walls  are  of  less  dinuinsions,  and  have 
carried  apparently  an  order  of  three  half-column  pilasters;  but  so  little  of 
them  has  been  opcnetl  that  their  connection  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
certain.  There  seems  to  be  an  irregularity  in  their  level,  the  southern  wall 
bein"-  rather  lower  than  the  northern  at  the  line  of  emplacement  of  its 
columns;  the  best  ])i  oof  of  their  connection  with  the  building  is  afforded  by 
the  similarity  of  the  bases  of  tluir  columns,  their  direction  parallel  with, 
and  their  equi-distance^  from,  the  inner  column-walls  [see  cut  of  moulding 
and  plan  of  these  bases,  PI.  VIII.  Fig.  8].  The  walls  are  about  2'  G"  wide, 
and  seem  to  have  been  increased  under  the  columns  the  better  to 
support  their  weight.  These  walls  with  their  pilaster  onler  would  apjiear 
to  have  formed  the  sides  of  the  building,  but  tl)c  western  end  wall 
certainly  continues  beyond  them.  Traces  of  flooring  were  found  at 
various  points.  Thus  there  is  a  vestige  of  a  ceujent  layer  level  witli 
the  top  of  the  southern  outer  wall,  and  o'  S"  lower — depth  of  the  cutting — 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  secon<l.  Another  fragment  3'  3"  wide  adjoins, 
on  its  northern  side,  the  llrst  base  of  the  southern  inner  column-wall ; 
there  may  have  been  again  cement  flooring  resting  on  the  outer  stepped 
course  of  the  western  wall ;  ami  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  crumbling  cement 
north  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  southern  inner  column-wall,  and  below  it 
a  layer  of  black  earth  so  fine  as  to  resemble  sand.  The  face  of  the  wall  here 
is  stuccoed.  There  is  a  goodly  array  of  other  walls  on  the  site,  which  have 
little  or  no  apparent  connection  with  the  main  building.  Though  all  are 
inserted  in  the  plan,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  descrii>tion  of  each  one.  On 
the  south  has  been  opened  part  of  a  wall  whose  direction  is  very  nearly,  but, 
so  far  as  with  a  lack  of  instrumi;nls  I  could  (U^termine,  not  exactly  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  colonnade.    It  exists  also  to  a  higher  level  than  the  main 


'   Two  inntiliitcil  bloi-ks  stamlinj^  on  this  wall  con.'itiuct  !i  hasc  liaviiij^  a  gcin-iai   icsciiililaiicc 

an^just  conwiv.ilily  tlic  rcinnants  ol  liasfh;.  to  that  of  tin;  order  of  tin;  A^'or.i  :  hut  the  re- 

-  The  sule  of  tlie  base  S(iuart'  is   4'   Gi"  :  and  construct  inn  is  too  tentative   to   he   reproduced 

of  the  drums  .scattered  ahout  one  lias  an  ap-  here.     'J'hc  lowest  moulding  seems  to  have  hocn 

])arint  diameter  of  :}'  6",   another  of  3'  2.1",   a  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  entire  hase  quite 

third  of  al)out  3'  2".     A   drnju   resting  on  the  two  feet. 

outer   soutlicrn  wall  has  a  diameter  of  ahout  *  The  interval  is  ahout  27'  (29'  2"  and  29'  !)' 

2' 11.',".  measured   over  all   from   neaiest  face  of  inner 

^    ])y    combining    togetlier    the   vestiges   of  column-wall;  and  allow  2' G"  for  width  of  outrr 

mouldiiig  on  various  bases  it  was  possible  to  re-  wall). 
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walls,  but  like  them  seems  to  liave  cirrietl  colmmis  or  jtilastors,  for  wliich 
however  tliere  is  no  further  evidence  than  its  outline  [r.  plan].  Nearly 
l)arallel  with  this  is  a  ]K)rtion  of  wall  in  tlu;  trendi  furthest  fo  the  S.K.,  l>y 
which  are  remains  of  a  tesselatt-d  marble  floor,  and  a  hlue  marhlo  Corinthian 
capital.  Attlie  eastern  end  of  the  northern  inner  column-wall  are  two  cros.s- 
walls,  hut  neither  is  sufficiently  marked  as  the  ea.stern  front-wall  of  the  build- 
ing. The  column-wall  too  continues  beyond  them.  On  the  one  are  some  tiny 
marble  bases  placed  on  a  later  wall  which  occupicjs  the  easti'm  lialf  of  the 
cross-wall.  At  the  extreme  N.W,  is  a  bewihlering  medley  of  walls,  which  may 
in  part  hive  belonged  to  a  hoiise.  Portions  of  wall-plaster  were  at  any  rate 
found  there,  and  vestiges  of  cement  flooring  ;  the  ground  above  which  is  very 
firm  and  dense,  while  below,  after  a  thin  layer  of  burnt  earth,  it  is  etpially 
loose  and  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  ddhris.  The  easterimiost  portion  of  the 
southern  inner  column-wall  also  shows  a  medley  of  ma-sonry,  and  in  the  next 
trencli  westwards  arc  considerable  fragments  of  phupie-flooring  [TrXaKfofieyi]]. 
The  other  walls  placed  on  the  plan  reach  generally  to  tlu'  surface,  and  are  in 
most  cases  of  slight  character;  some  masonry  which  appears  in  a  trench 
occupying  just  the  centre  of  the  building  may  be  exccjjted,  but  is  much 
mutilated,  and  is  at  best  a  fragment. 

As  a  whole  the  building  was  probably  of  a  late  period,  and  the  ground 
has  been  extensively  used  again  at  a  still  later  time.  Interesting  was  the 
discovery  of  a  large  drain  whicii  runs  under  the  southern  slope  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Loutron.  I  traced  it  ffir  some  120  ft.,  but  could  net  no  further 
as  the  earth  had  fallen  in  and  choked  the  passage;.  The  form  is  as  usual 
square,  but  the  drain  is  larger  than  those  in  the  Agora,  and  leceives  a  nundjer 
of  smaller  affluents.  The  site,  like -<^,  bad  also  been  freely  used  as  a  lairial 
ground.  Several  fjivrj/nara  roughly  constructed  of  stones,  some  of  which  had 
been  architectural  members,  w<'re  chanced  upon  and  lay  at  a  fair  depth.  One 
yielded  a  well-preserved  skull.  Turkish  glazed  pottery  was  occasionally  met 
with,  but  finds  were  extremely  rare  and  comprised  merely  fragments  of  terra- 
cottas— a  poor  little  Roman  amber  Cupid  [?],  and  three  pieces  of  inscribed 
blocks,  two  having  merely  a  few  letters.  The  excavation  was  too  incomplete 
to  supply  satisfactory  material  for  an}^  conclusion  of  value  as  to  the  character 
of  the  building  which  had  occupied  this  site. 

J. — TOMBS,   AND   Tovfiira   rov   ^XiX'^n^i- 

To  complete  our  scries  of  experiments  we  resolved  towards  the  close  of 
the  season  to  open  some  of  the  tombs  of  Salamis.  For  this  puri>ostj  two 
patches  of  ground  in  the  necropoleis,  west  of  the  town,  were  accjuircd.' 
The  one  of  these  plots  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mound  of  earth,  itself 
probably  a  sepulchre,  and  "not  far  from  Ai  Katharina  [see  map].  It  is  a 
polygonal  field  of  poor  soil,  poor  both  for  the  growing  of  corn  and  the  pro- 


1  Tlie  general  position  of  the  tomb-distiict  has       map,  whi<'h  however  only  covers  a  portion  of 
been  indicated  above.     See  also,  in  part,    the       the  gronnd. 
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ducing  of  antiquities.  Commencing  on  April  29th  some  six  or  eight  shafts 
were  sunk,  and  sufficiently  showed  that  tombs  had  indeed  existed  here,  but 
had  been  long  rifled  and  destroyed.  Scarcely  a  single  complete  object,  and 
not  one  of  value,  was  found.  In  one  shaft  the  workmen  came  upon  masonry 
close  under  the  surface  wliiuh  Gregori  decided  was  the  jirelude  to  a  toinb  of 
the  Pera  type.  For  once  however  his  instinct  was,  unfortunately  for  us,  at 
fault  ;  and  though  with  the  thermouieter  at  92"  in  the  shade  he  sadly 
distressed  himself  by  furious  onslaughts  with  pick  and  shovel,  the  masonry 
still  refused  to  yield  a  treasure  it  had  never  possessed. 

A  large  tomb  near  the  monastery,  whose  Spofiof  had  fallen  in,  was  next 
attacked.  It  belonged,  or  rather  the  ground  in  which  it  was  sunk  belonged 
to  a  good  lady  of  Encomi,  whose  relatives  and  friends  had  for  many  months 
intended  to  rob  it,  but  had  found  their  courage  slip  away  whenever  they  were 
on  the  point  of  carrying  out  their  plan.     So  the  tomb  was  left  for  us,  and 
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the  Encomites  contented  their  love  of  plunder — by  proxy.  It  was  a  fine 
Roman  sepulchre  in  excellent  preservation,  and  had  three  semi-chambers,  in 
which  were  sarcophagi  of  terra-cotta  placed  on  couches  of  natural  rock.  In  the 
earth  of  the  tomb  were  a  number  of  small  clay  vessels,  and  of  glass  cups  and 
tear-bottles.  The  sarcophagi  yielded  some  gold  earrings  and  plated  beads, 
and  with  a  few  objects  in  bronze  the  list  of  contents  is  at  an  end.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  tomb  was  architectural,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  plan. 
The  second  site  Toumpa  tou  Michaili,  lies  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  Kata^,  and  consists  of  two  plots,  one  belonging  to  the  head 
man  of  Encomi,  the  other  to  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate  deaf-mute  Petros, 
from  whose  father  it  takes  its  name  of  '  Michael's  Hill.'  The  two  plots  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  a  road  running  to  the  village.  Behind  them  is 
a  long  strip  of  land  covered  with  rushes,  which  in  the  wet  season  becomes  a 
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marsli.i  Michaili's  patch  proved  a  great  surprise.  It  had  Htth'  that  savoured 
of  tombs,  but  the  surface  was  strewn  with  liagii»ents  of  inscriptions  (jf  all 
kinds  and  period-t.  A  goodly  number  of  shafts  were  sunk  both  here  and  in 
an  adjoining  patch  of  vetches,  but  failed  to  open  anything  of  the  nature  of 
tombs.  Two  ended  in  rough  holes  wliicli,  cut  in  firm  rocky  Kaia<i,  had 
preserved  their  original  shape  ;  wells  they  wore  not,  but  they  niay  possibly 
have  been  pits  to  hold  water,  such  as  are  still  used  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  villagers,  and  afford,  for  some  days  after  raiufill,  a  scanty  draught  for 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  earth  is  shallow,  and  is  not  very  full  of  ancient 
remains.     The  majority  of  the  inscribed  fragments  were  on  the  surface,  and 


Plan   or  ToriBS     •  Panaoyi's    FiELO 

besides  these  the  finds  included  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  marble  from 
statues,  a  marble  flower-ornament,  a  piece  of  limestone  grating,  and  several 
fragments  of  pottery  from  a  good  period.  No  sign,  however,  was  found  of 
any  building  whence  the  in.scriptions  might  have  come,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  lay  either  to  the  N.  where  in  a  neighbouring  field  we  obtained  a  large  blue 
marble  pedestal  with  a  complete  inscription  [inf.  No.  44],  or  else  to  the  east 


^  Hidden  by  the  rushes  at  its  southern  end  is 
a  huge  block  of  limestone  wliich,  utterly  ruined 
by  wind  and  weather,  buars  now  but  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  a  lion,  of  which  animal  it  is  said 


to  have  been  still  a  passable  portrait  a  few  years 
back.  It  measures  7'  2"  long  x  3'  high  x  4'  6" 
thick  and  is  all  but  shapeless',  though  very 
probably  the  reli    of  a  funeral  monument. 
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whore  aiintlicr  blue  niaible  block  on  being  (luj,^  up  proved  to  be  moulded  and 
to  liave  been  cut  to  receive  a  statue.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was 
no  great  building  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  Circus  had  stood  near 
at  hand,  perhaps  on  the  flat  ground  now  traversed  by  the  high  road  in  and 
about  wdiich  are  several  remains  of  foundations.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
circus  will  account  for  those  numerous  fragments  of  inscriptions:  the  pedestal 
mentioned  is  from  a  statue  in  honour  of  a  gymnasiarch. 

Quite  different  was  the  find  on  the  N.  side  of  the  road.  This  ])loi  ot 
ground  proved  to  be  as  crowded  with  tombs  as  the  other  was  empty.  All 
however  had  boon  rifled  long  before,  the  gi'oater  number  doubtless  in  ancient 
times.  One  little  grouj)  was  interesting  architecturally  [rf.  ])lan  annexed]. 
Each  chamber  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of  a  large  sarcophagus 
with  pont-house  roof.  The  stone  stair  leading  down  to  the  principal  sepulchre 
was  also  complete,  and  had  been  used  as  a  means  of  rifling  the  adjoining 
tondjs.     In  all,  about  fifteen  tombs  were  opened,  and  all  fifteen  were  empty. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  experiment  was  a  decided  failure  so  far  as  c(mcerns 
its  main  object:  but  the  find  of  inscriptions,  though  these  wore  for  the  most 
part  very  fragmentary,  and  the  suggestion  they  supply  as  to  the  Locality  of 
the  circus,  are  a  result  of  some  importance.  That  many  untouched  tombs  still 
remain  is  certain  ;  the  subsidence  of  earth  above  is  continually  revealing 
fresh  ones.  But  it  is  rather  on  the  western  ridge  that  they  must  be  sought, 
not  on  the  eastern,  of  which  Toumpa  tou  Michaili  forms  part.  That  many 
liave  been  plundered  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  goes  without  saying, 
but  our  experiment  was  on  too  small  and  partial  a  scale  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
general  inference.  Only  the  close  of  the  season  and  failure  of  funds  pre- 
vented a  more  extended  trial.  It  was  necessary  to  concentrate  our  remaining 
time  and  energy  on  the  sand-site  in  order  to  bring  the  work  there  not  indeed 
to  a  termination — that  was  beyond  our  power  and  must  be  the  legac}'  of  a 
second  season — but  that  we  might  at  least  reach  a  certain  stage  in  it  at  which 
the  task  could  be  conveniently  taken  up  by  our  successors.  To  the  interrupted 
story  of  this  important  site  I  must  now  return. 

U.  Temenos  of  Zki:s(j')  ix  the  Sand  nkar  the  Forester's  House. 

(Plate  VT.) 

Of  site  7J,  or  the  'Sand  Site,'  which  was  in  work  almost  throughout  the 
entire  season,  I  liave  already  given  a  general  description  :  it  remains  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  excavation  and  its  results.  Assuming  that  the  capitals  and 
bases  discovered  by  the  villagers  had,  lying  as  they  did  nearly  due  E.  and  "W. 
of  one  another,  marked  either  the  two  ends  of  the  building  or  one  of  its  side 
walls,  a  trench  was  first  run  from  one  find-spot  to  the  other,  and  to  this  a 
second  Avas  added,  cutting  across  the  western  end  of  the  first.  Two  others 
were  subsequently  commenced,  one  at  the  eastern,  one  at  the  western  end,  and 
the  first  two  extended  in  both  directions.  The  western  colunm-wall  was 
then  ascertained   for  its  entire  length,  and   from   its  northern  angle   a   new 
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trench  was  drawn  aloiii;-  llic  line  of  tlir  jnndicni  w.ill.  Fiirtli(r  iioncliinc 
was  becoming  (liflicult  ami  un|ir(ilit,il)lc  in  tliis  (lecp  l.iytr  ol"  loose  sand,  and 
the  weather  beinrj  nnCavonrahh-,  work  was  intcirnptcd  until  a  supjdy  of 
barrows  orch'red  from  Linuissol  could  arrive  and  render  possible  its  resunij)- 
tion.  When  those  were  at  leii<fth  receiveil  the  clearance  of  the  site  was 
taken  nj)  in  earnest,  but  it  rcMiuired  a  fortni<,dit,'s  hard  work  for  all  the  san<l 
previously  excavated  to  be  removed  to  a  distance.  Tne  western  end  and 
N.W.  inner  anylo  were  ex("ivated  to  a  consi(hrable  depth,  well  down  into 
virgin  soil;  the  northern  wall  cleared  together  with  a  liroad  strip  on  its 
inner  side;  and  then,  as  there  ])roved  to  l)e  more  sand  tlian  had  been 
expected,  and  as  the  season  was  already  well  advanced,  attention  was  con- 
centrated on  tlic  eastern  end.  Here  the  drift  was  extraordinarily  deej), 
reacJiing  more  than  20  feet  as  the  work  advanced  up  the  slope.  A  consider- 
able space  was  however  cleared,  completely  opening  tlie  eristern  wall  and  the 
ground  f(jr  some  distance  adjacent.  On  the  plan  of  the  site  I  have  marked 
in  continuous  cliaracter  the  limit  of  excavation,  .so  far  as  this  reached 
down  to  th(3  level  of  eaith,  or  of  mas(uiry  resting  on  the  earth  :  a  much  wider 
area  has  in  fact  been  ])arti;dly  cleared,  or,  in  loose  sand,  tlie  work  actually 
done  would  have  been  iniixissible.  Thus  the  l;d)our  still  necesstry  to  entirely 
clear  the  building  is  less  gr(;at  flinn  it  might  sec'm  ;  the  large,  almcst 
untouched  tract  in  the  centre  consists  of  a  much  shallower  layer  (G-H  feet) 
and  can  eas-ily  be  removed  by  working  from  its  inner  edge.  Female  labour 
will  at  most  points  be  found  relatively  to  cost  much  the  n)ore  effective. 

An  unfiuislud  oxeavation  in  tlie  sand  places  many  diflTiculties  in  the  way 
of  a  satisfactory  statement  of  its  results.  While  the  work  is  in  progre.ss  there 
are  no  landmarks  ;  the  aspect  of  the  site  changes  insensibly,  and  as  the  wall 
of  sand  recedes  the  eye  fails  to  appreciate  relative  distances ;  what  was 
apparent  yesterday  will  be  hidden  again  to  morrow.  Thus  plan  and  measure- 
ments have  to  be  left  to  the  very  last,  till  the  work  is  at  an  end  in  fact,  when 
a  chance  wind  may  again  obscure  everything  and  tlune  are  no  workjieople  to 
clear  away  the  intruding  layer  of  dust.  Onc(!  the  site  is  laid  thoroughly 
open  difficulties  will  hav(>  vanished  :  at  present  many  things  must  be  taken 
ntm  f/rtiiio  arcnac. 

The  buildin<£  of  which  the  <>r(\ater  part  was  excnvated  this  season  was 
apparently  a  four-sided  colonnade,  of  a,  late  period,  and,  at  lea.st  as  concerns  its 
western  end,  very  uueveidy  constructed.  In  length  it  is  1()<S'  (Eng.),  and  125' 
broad,^  thus  giving,  with  allowance  of  a  few  inches  for  the  impossibility  of 
exact  measurement  of  weatherworn  limestone,  a  proportion  of  just  4  :  V>.  The 
column-walls  are  remarkaWy  slight  in  construction,  the  western  which  alone  is 
uncovered  to  its  foundation  h.iving  a  wiillh  of  2'  H"  and  a  dei)th  of  1'  <S"  for 

'  The  moiisurcs  lion;  arc,    InKjth  from   ceiiln!  tlierefore  iicw.ssnry  for  tlu;  older  Iniiltlin^'  wln.se 

N.W.    corner   luKlestal    to   fuitlur  e(l<,'e    N.E.  lengtli  de.lncting  1'  4"  for  Jialf  tlic  rornerii>« 

corner  =  middle   of  eastern    wall:    width   from  will  l.e  16G' 8"  which  is  to  ]2r/ exactly  fts  4  :  3. 

centre   N.W.   corner  pedestal   to  centre  S.W.  The   restored  structure   lias  varied  the  lenRth 

corner  pedestal.  slightly  in  order  to  hnrmnni/r  with  the  eastern 

The  'allowance'  spoken  ol'  in  the  text  is  nut  front  which   (r.  /»/.)  is  of  a  dinVreiit  character. 
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tlie  first  course,  and  3'  7"  width  by  10^"  depth  for  the  second  course,  below 
which  is  a  layer  varying  in  thickness  from  2'  6"  to  3'  G",  of  loose  rubble,  and 
this  in  its  turn  rests  on  Kaia^.  The  first  and  second  courses  are  not  square 
with  one  another,  the  upper  being  set  slightly  aslant  the  lower.  The  lower 
course  in  reality  is  part  of  a  much  older  building,  dating  perhaps  from  the 
iv*^  century  B.C.,  of  which  the  existing  structure  is  a  restoration  in  late 
Imperial  times.  Of  this  older  building  there  are  also  other  remains : — to  it 
belong  the  four  corner  pieces,  a  base  on  the  north  wall  used  as  a  substructure, 
two  bases  inverted  on  the  east  wall,  and  some  finely  moulded  jambs  which 
were  found  on  the  western  wall.  The  material  used  was  a  hard  limestone  of 
very  fine  grain,  almost  like  marble,  which,  sheltered  in  the  sand,  has  generally 
weathered  admirably.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure  may  be 
gathered  from  the  cut  of  the  S.W.  corner-piece  given  here,  and  the  mouldings 
of  the  bases  and  jambs  on  PI.  VIII.  Nos.  5,  10,  13.     As  it  has  occupied  the 


Elevation  of  Pier,  S.W.  Angle,  Inner  Wall,  Site  B. 


same  space  so  it  has  been  in  all  probability  of  the  same  character,  architectur- 
ally, as  the  restoration,  a  four-sided  colonnade.''  It  was  of  more  substantial 
construction  than  its  successor,  but  was  not  heavily  built,  as  the  subsoil 
is  sand. 

The  character  of  the  existing  structure  and  its  state  of  preservation 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  views  reproduced  on  PI.  IV.  from 
negatives  taken  by  J.  A.  R.  Munro.  The  colonnade  is  composed  of  plain 
pillars,  bearing  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  material  is  marble,  varying  in 
hue  from  a  blue -veined  white  Asiatic  kind  to  the  common  blue.  The 
columns  are  of  uneven  length  to  equalize  which  their  bases  are  raised  on 
pedestals  of  proportionate  height  or  placed  directly  on  the  upper  courses 
of  the  wall.^     An  average  height  is  13'  6,"  an  average  diameter  2'  at  the  base 


^  But  see  later  as  to  a  probable  modification 
of  this  statement. 

*  Annexed  to  plan  i?  is  a  section  of  the  west 
wall  showing  the  relative  heights  of  the  bases. 


By  an  oversight  I  omitted  to  take  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  N.W.  corner  and  the  adjoining  base.  It  is 
inserted  from  a  photograph,  approximately. 
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[inclusive  of  fillet],  1'  7"  at  the  hend.  To  these  dimensions  correspond  a  b.ise 
of  1'  X  2'  and  a  capital  slightly  over  2  feet  high.^  Tlie  intercolunmiatiou  is 
also  irregular,  but  docs  not  vary  more  than  a  few  inches  on  either  sido  of 
9'  Roman-  except  at  the  corners  where  it  increases  to  11'  Plnglish.  There  are 
14  such  intercolumniations  on  the  western  end,  that  is  to  say  13  colunms 
exclusive  of  the  doubled  half-columns  at  the  corners,  only  the  bases  of  which, 
belonging  to  the  older  building,  remain.  All  tlie  bases,  two  only  excepted, 
remain  in  position  :  their  columns  and  capitals,  generally  entire,  lie  as  they  fell 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and,  as  a  rule,  on  its  inner  side.  Details  of  the 
order  are  given  by  PI.  VIII.  Figs.  12,  15.  On  the  north  wall  ordy  two  bases 
remain,  one  of  which  is  probably  not  in  position  and  is  not  shown  on  the  plan  ; 
tlie  other  close  to  the  N.W.  corner  was  in  place  and  rested  on  a  base  from  the 
older  buildin<if,  to  obtain  whose  measurements  and  moulding  it  had  to  be 
removed.  A  third  was  lying  displaced  on  the  wall.  It  was  necessary  for 
convenience  of  excavation  to  leave  the  sand  lying  between  the  northern  walls, 
so  that  the  cokunns  and  capitals  were  not,  with  few  exceptions,  exposed  to  view. 
On  the  south  wall,  so  far  as  it  has  been  opened,  all  bases  are  in  position  ;  their 
columns  only  the  ends  of  which  have  as  a  rule  been  cleared,  lie  adjacent  and 
seem  to  be  entire.  Beyond  the  column-wall  on  these  three  sides,  and  at 
a  distance  of  18  to  19  feet,^  is  an  outer  wall,  courses  of  which  remain  in  places 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  emplacement  of  the  columns.  It  is  of  fairly 
good  construction  2'  1"  wide,  and  is  of  limestone.  At  the  S.W.  it  is  united  to 
the  column-wall  by  masonry;  and  its  western  portion  continues  beyond  the 
angle,  but  has  been  opened  only  a  very  short  distance. 

The  peristyle  probably  enclosed  an  open  court ;  but  the  greater  part  oi 
the  space  it  occupied  has  not  been  excavated.  A  slight  wall*  runs  inwards 
from  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  column-wall,  and  is  almost  certainly 
continuous  with  that  opened  by  a  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  court  from 
which  another  wall  of  similar  character  strikes  off  eastwards  at  right  angles. 
No  certain  trace  of  flooring  appeared  in  the  strips  of  ground  excavated  along 
the  western  and  northern  walls,  with  a  possible  exception  in  favour  of  a 
small  patch  adjacent  to  the  intersection  of  the  two  original  trenches  (r.  plan) ; 
the  x^f^^'  ^^^^  which  fragments  and  foreign  substances  were  but  sparsely 
intermingled,  seemed  rather  like  that  of  a  patch  of  open  soil,  a  Cypriote  avKrj. 
In  the  S.W.  corner  was  found  a  small,  covered-in  drain  or  water-channel,  which 
seemed  to    connect  with  a  rectangular  shaft,  roughly  built  of  stone,  a   few 

^  The  measurements  of  column  10  are  sub-  14' 6^"  ;  not  measurable ;  not  measurable;  14 

joined  as  a  sample  ;  those  of  the  others  need  not  5"  ;  11'  5i"  ;  14'  4"  ;  14'  3"  ;  11'  8"  ;  14'  SJ". 

be  inserted  here.  ■  On  the  S.  wall  tlie   intercolumuiation  is  a 

Shaft,   length  14'  3"  :    base  diameter  2'  04"  fraction  under  9'  EmjluHh  and  therefore  slightly 

(inclusive  of  fillet)  :  head  1'  7i".  greater.     The  corner  interval  is  as  before  11'. 

Base,  side  of  square  2'  10"  :  diameter  (upper)  ^  19'  5",  18'  7",  19'  3"  on  the  S.,  W.  and  N. 

2'  3"  :  height  1'  2".  respectively. 

Capital,   flower  to  flower  2'  9^"  :    diameter  ■•  It  has  a  width  of  1'  6",  extends  11'  3"  as 

(lower)  1'  8f"  :  height  2'  2".  open,  and  starts  from  the  lower  course  of  the  N. 

The  lengths  of  the  columns  beginning  from  wall, 
the  northern  end  are  12'  lOf  ;  13'  7"  ;  14'  3J"; 
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feet  west  of  the  southern  end  uf  tlie  column-wall.'  A  similar  pit  of  still 
smaller  dimensions"^  exists  13  feet  further  east  than  the  slight  wall  just 
pieviously  mentioned.  In  the  N.E.  angle  is  much  ih^lris  of  late  constructions, 
one  wall  of  which  has  for  angle-pieces  two  fragments  of  limestone  columns.^ 
The  corresponding  S.E.  corner  also  preserved  similar  remains ;  and  from  a 
portion  of  stuccoed  wall  adjoining  the  second  colunm  came  part  of  an  inscrip- 
tion and  a  statue  of  Athena  wearing  the  aegis.  Both  had  been  mortared  in. 
Between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  wx'stern  end,  near  the  9th  base 
[from  N.W.],  is  scmie  rough  masonry  forming  a  rude  semi-circle.  Against  the 
1st  base  of  the  north  wall,  partly  cut  away  for  the  purpose,  a  wall^  has  been 
laid  extending  4'  10  V'  to  a  rough  floor  of  large  s(piare  stones.  Enchased  between 
these  and  tlie  N.W.  angle  was  an  irregular  (quadrilateral  slabbetl  with  gypsum 
with  an  under-bed  of  cement,  cutting  through  which  we  found  evidence 
of  an  older  layer  in  a  small  terracotta  head  of  pseudo-Egyptian  style. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  rectangle  is  of  a  difterent  character.  Here  a  broad 
wall  replaces  the  narrow  masonry  of  the  western  front,  and  has  supported 
iluted  columns  of  line  white  marble  22  ft.  high,"  carrying  Corinthian  capitals 
of  a  slender  calathus  shape  with  design  in  low  relief.  Half  of  one  column 
still  stands  erect  on  its  base.  The  bases  of  which  seven  remain  in  position  are 
level,  and  the  intercolumniation  sufficiently  regular  at  11'  2"  to  11'  8".  At 
its  southern  end  the  eastern  wall  continues  beyond  the  corner,^  and  the 
same  is  probably  true  of  its  northern  end,  where,  however,  the  ground  is  in- 
sufficiently cleared,  and  owing  to  a  great  accumulation  of  ddlris,  certainty 
caimot  as  yet  be  had.  The  northern  and  southern  column-walls  tit  into  the 
eastern,  their  ends  being  coterminous  with  the  line  of  its  centre ;  and  the 
limestone  corner  half-base  is  constructed  to  carry  not  two  pilasters  but  one 
[cf,  plan  of  S.  E.  corner :  the  corresponding  N.  E.  corner  is  at  present 
obscured  by  later  over-building,  but  has  almost  certainly  been  of  the  same 
character].  Moreover,  the  last  interval  on  the  eastern  wall  is  only  o'  3",  which 
might  almost  be  indicative  of  a  pycuostyle  front,  as  the  intercolumniation  is 
11'  2"  to  11'  8"  ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  just  mentioned, 
confirms  the  hypothesis  that  the  eastern  front  is  not  the  true  front  of  the 
colonnade,  but  belongs  to  another  structure  to  which  the  colonnade  has  been 
attached  as  an  annexe,  a  hypothesis  which    even  apart  from    this  evidence 


^  5'   6":    7'   from  S.W.   angle.     Tlie    pit  in  ^    Leiigtli   of  shaft:    21'  9";     toi)»  diameter 

existing  state  is  4'  below  the  S.W.    angle  and  2'  l^"  ;  ba.s(!  diameter  2' 11  i"  inclusive  ;  square 

has  a  depth  of  5'  6",  but  is  partly  choked.  of  base  3'  94"  ;  ujiper  diameter  of  base  2'  11^". 

-  Inner  diagonal  22".  Capital  :  height  2'  7 4"  with  cushion  2i"more  ; 

^  Probably  forming  part  of  a  square  building.  diameter  (lower)  1'  Hi"  ;  side  of  cushion  2' 3i" 

.Just  outside   the   angle  were  similar  remains  ;  The   capitals  have  sull'ered  greatly,   most  of 

part  of  a  thin  wall  of  tlag-stoncs  and  a  gypsum  their  tracery  Ijting  lost.     I  i-egret  that   I   have 

floor,   both  now  destroyed.     Against  the  wall  no  drawing  of  these  capitals.     One  however  is 

was  found  a  thin  marble  slab  moulded — perhaps  shown   on   a  small  scale  on  the  photographic 

a   door-jamb — on    which   was  an  e.Korciseil  in-  jdnte  of  this  eastern  wall, 

scription.  "  For  a  distance,  so  far  as  it  has  been  opened, 

*  The  wall  is  2'  1"  wide  and  rests  on  the  lower  of  five  feet  beyond  a  point  equal  with  the  middle 

course  of  the  column-wall  into  which  it  projects  line  of  the  southern  column-wall. 
bh". 
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would  be  almost  sulliciciitly  proved  by  tlu;  cliaractcr  of  tlio  eastern  eohiinn- 
wall  itself.  Tlie  older  building  bus  followed  similar  lims,  as  tbc  plan  of  its 
S.  E.  corner  sliows.  At  tbis  corner  too  tberi;  an*,  lying  on  tlie  iul'ioining 
|)ortiou  of  tbe  soutlicrn  wall,  tbrcic  continuous  drums  of  limestone  as  tbougb 
i'allen  from  tlie  corner-base.  One  at  least  lias  probably  a  square  underside 
but  tbey  liave  not  been  moved  and  cannot  be  measured  salisfact(jrily  in  their 
present  jiosition.' 

Within  and  without  the  (jutor  wall,  at  a  level  3  ft.  below  the  top  of  its 
basis,  is  a  pavement  ol'  cohjured  marbliis,"-  arrangcid  in  various  patterns,  which 
do  not  however  fit  orderly  into  one  another,  but  follow  haphazard.  'J'he 
(lesions  are  in  many  cases  similar  to  those  in   the  pavement  discovered  on   the 


Limestone      Bioc/cs 

a's"  H/CH  /  =    2    COC/RS£S 


sn'h  " 


V- 


Agora.  At  the  N.  K.  inside  the  wall  westward  the  pavement  has  been 
destroyed  to  make  ro(jm  for  late  buildings,  remains  of  wdiose  masonry  are 
shown  in  yellow  on  the  plan.  Towards  its  southern  end  the  pavement  lias 
given  way  over  a  drain  whicb  runs  hence  55'  northwards  parallel  with,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from,  the  eastern  wall;  at  22'  G"  it  is  joined  by  a  smaller 
affluent  from  the  east.  Westwards  tbe  pavement  has  only  been  cleared  for  a 
few  feet ;  eastwards  it  continues  34'  to  the  edge  of  a  wall  marked  a  on  plan, 
but  this  breadth  is  not  opened  throughout.  North  and  south  it  continues 
beyond  tlie  corners,  and  at  the  south  rises  in  a  sliort  flight  of  steps  of  uiie(iual 


'  They  have  an  inclusive  length  ol'J'  lo",  ami 
the  lowest  drum  has  a  (lianii;ter  of  about  '2'  ■')", 
no  allowance  being  made  foi-  its  original  slucoo 
face.  Another — entire— drum  lying  a  slioit 
distance    away   has   a   diameter    (exclu^5ivc    of 


allowance  for  sluceo)  of  2'  4".  I-ying  on  the 
steps  (see  below)  is  part  of  a  large  pia.steretl 
limestone  capital  (Corintliian). 

-    Mainly    various  tints  of  bfue,    alternating 
with  while. 
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breadth,^  similarly  clad  with  coloured  marble  tesserae,  wlieuce  it  again  descends 
to  a  limit  not  as  yet  ascertained.  At  the  north  traces  were  found  of  a 
corresponding  step  or  flight  of  steps,  but  by  a  workman's  mistake  were  partly 
covered  in,  partly  destroyed  before  measurements  could  be  takeu.  Several  loose 
tesserae  from  a  not  disimilar  pavement  were  also  turned  up  in  the  end  of  our 
first  trench  outside  the  western  outer  wall  of  the  peristyple.  Of  an  outer 
wall  no  vestige  was  found  ^  at  the  eastern  end,  though,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan 
will  show,  the  pavement  has  been  opened  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  an 
outer  wall  if  homogeneous  with  that  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  rectangle 
should  have  made  its  appearance.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  reasons 
already  stated  and  others  which  are  implied  in  the  existence  and  dimensions 
of  the  marble  floor,  is,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  excavations,  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  eastern  colonnade  is  sui  generis  and  a  part  of 
a  structure  the  remainder  of  which  continues  under  the  sand  further  towards 
the  sea. 

From  this  point  anything  like  certainty  as  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  site 
leaves  us.  There  is  indeed  sufficient  evidence  for  one  architectural  member,  a 
coffered  limestone  cornice,  but  its  connection  is  not  clear.  A  very  considerable 
portion  remains,  in  all  thirty  blocks,  equivalent  to  a  length  of  50  ft. :  but  each 
block  is  isolated,  many  are  in  bad  condition.^  and  only  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  found  lying  close  to  the  eastern  wall,  inside  and  outside,  throughout 
its  length,  furnishes  any  evidence  as  to  their  destination. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  end,  and  especially  the  N.E.  corner,  is  cumbered 
with  great  masses  of  debris,  in  this  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  site.  Very  few  of  the  stones  had  any  pretension  to  be  in  place.  They 
formed  a  disorderly  heap  with  which,  as  the  season  was  closing  and  workmen 
were  few,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  coping.*     There  are,  however,  three 

'  1st  step  4"  rise  :  1'  4"  tread  :  9'  long  so  far  a  single  series.   Their  original  width  would  then 

as  excavated.  be  20",  and  height  16"  :  the  length  varies  ac- 

2nd  step  :  7"  rise  :  2'  SJ"  tread.  cording  to  that  of  the  unraoulded  portion.     One 

3rd  step  :  9"  rise  :  3'  5"  tread.  block  was  found  at  the  S.E.  which  exhibited  a 

Beyond   the  3rd  step  is  a  high  descending  different  type,  and  near  it  one  piece  of  dentils, 

step,  leading  apparently  on  to  another  portion  of  the  poorest  late  work.     There  was  however, 

of  flooring      But  this  was  opened  at  the  last  one  other  large  bluck  from  a  cornice  (?),  which 

moment,  and  while  being  cleared  for  measure-  was  removed  from  the  N.E.  debris.     It  is  of  a 

meut  the  sand  fell  in  and  1  was  unable  to  get  different  tyi>e,   is   well  preserved,  and   retains 

its  dimensions.  some  of  its  stucco. 

2    The   mass   of    masonry,    of  rough   stones  *  Sojne  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  cUbris  may 

roughly  joined  together,  which  may  be  seen  on  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  with  one  half  of 

the   plan  running  southwards   from  the  N.E.  it  we  built  slielter- walls  all  along  the  nortliern, 

corner  on  top  of  the  pavement,  is  an  exception.  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  southern  side, 

^  The  stone  has  weathered  badly,  since  it  and  both  within  and  without  the  eastern  column 
lost  its  stucco,  a  fact  which  deserves  noting,  wall.  These  walls,  which  make  a  prominent 
since  most  of  the  stone  found  under  the  sand  feature  in  the  photographs  of  the  site,  must  not 
has  been  well  preserved.  As  no  one  block  was  be  confounded  with  the  outer  col  )nnade  walls, 
((uite  complete  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  their  which  hardly  appear  at  all.  It  is  hoped  that 
facia,  but  by  piecing  them  together  I  was  able  when  the  site  is  again  taken  up  these  shelter- 
to  construct  the  moulding  with  some  certainty.  walls  will  prove  to  have  done  good  service  in 
Though  doubtful  at  first  I  am  inclined  to  think  keeping  out  the  sand, 
now  that,  as  stated  above,  all  the  blocks  are  of 
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oloc'ks  of  riulc  iiiasoiiry  wliicli  liavf  iiioic  culicii'iicc.  ()iicnf'  those  exti'iids 
IVoiii  ojipositc  the  N.K.  roincr  of  the  <;()l«»hii;i(h',  soiiif  I  went  v-tlv(.«  feet,  south- 
wards, ami  is  ((nite  ehaiaet.ei  l(>ss.  Ft  can  scancly  he  eall<<l  masonry.  A 
second,  ahnost  (.'(jually  rude  and  forndess  in  its  |ire.s(n(  condil  inn,  lies  to  thi- 
north  of  the  same  (•orner  and  consisted  in  part  of  arcliitectural  stones,  anion<r 
which  were  two  half-drums  of  Hinestone.  It  is  inc<tm|»letely  cleared,  and 
may  hide  the  finish  of  the  northern  outer  colonnaile  w.dl.  Eastwards  is  a 
third  mass  of  masonry  showin;^  miuh  more  c<Ttainty  of  line.  A  curved 
wall  (?J  is  partly  exposed,  as  though  (here  had  hecn  a  church  at  this  p(jint, 
and  was  to  some  extent  liidden  under  some  upper  masonry,  a  porti(jn  of 
which — it  was  »(uite  rough— has  been  removed.'      At    its  western  end  stamls 
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upright  a  small  marble  stele,  erect  against  which  was  found  the  lf)wer  half  of 
a  colossal  figure  of  a  goddess  (?)  in  white  marble,  the  remainder  of  the  statue 
minus  the  head  and  the  greater  part  of  the  arms  being  discovered  some 
weeks  later  a  short  distance  southwards.  Close  against  this  stele  is  a  row  of 
four  and  a  half  fusts  placed  upright  and  so  as  to  touch  one  another- ;  whether 


^  It   consisted   mainlj'    of    a   straight   upper      wc  liave  :  (1)  marble  stele,  1'  3A"  diameter,  in- 


course  2'  9"  broad,  which  caused  the  entire 
mass  to  present,  in  plan,  the  appearance  of  a 
single  concave  lens  seen  in  protile. 

^  Taking  them  in  order,  from  south  to  north, 
H.S. — VOL.  XII. 


elusive  of  a  \A\\\\\   fillet  ;    (2)   limestone  drum, 
2'  3"  diani.  ;  (3)  limestone  drum,  1'  lO.J"  diam. ; 

(4)  granite,  2'  41"  diameter,  inclusive  of  fillet  ; 

(5)  limestone,  2'  3"  ;  (6)  liniestorif  liaif-.irnni, 

I 
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♦  hoy  stnml  <»ii  iinylliini^  1ml.  loose  soil  li:is  not  Imcu  asrt  rtiiuc<1.  Anjonir  tlic 
st-oiK's  wliicli  l;iy  eiilinly  loose  ."iiid  witlioiil  coiiiicclion  ;in'  s(!\cr:il  wliirli 
iici'tl  to  1)(>  noted.  |{esi(l((  various  piccos  from  tin-  cornice  .ilre.idy  mentioned, 
there  is  firstly  a  series  oC  hiiililini^  stones,  all  of  ahont  the  same  si/.e,'  on  one 
ami  sometimes  on  hoth  sides  of  which  are  i;rooved  m.ison's  marks  :  oni- 
similar  stone  is  hnilf  into  I  lie  nortliein  <'<»linini-\v:dl.  The  Ljreater  nnndter  are 
drawn  on  the  annexed  cut.  Another  lari^cr  hlock  has  also  a  mason's  mark,  hut 
of  a  difi'erent  cliara(-ter.-  Secondly  fall  to  1k'  mentioned  vesli^^M-s  of  vaulting-. 
Two  hiv<rv.  flat  stones,  and  a  third  in  fra«^mi*nt;iry  condition,  were  fonml  to 
retain  the  cnrvatnro  of  an  arch  :  another  sIj>ii(?  of  finer  material  discoverecl 
at  the  S.E.  can  s<'arcely  Id-  otln-r  than  a  keystone.  A  third  series  is 
formed  by  niemlM'rs  from  different  onlers — capitals,  drnms,  and  hi^i^s.      These 


Oaimtai.  of  (.'oumn 


inchulo  a  large  caj)ital  of  unusual  shajK;  [figure  annexed],  a  sort  of  simplified 
Ionic,  in  which  the  volutes  have  be<?n  n-duced  to  half-curves-':  it  is  incom- 
plet<^,  and  a  second  lar^^e  block  close  by  may  be  its  rcMnaining  portion.     The 


'  2'  <j"  X   -f^i"  X    12"    may   lie    t;ikon    .xs    :m  tVuiii  of  :i  roiii|Misit<'  fa|iitiil,  slmwini^  tin-  jioiiit 

avi'nij^e  iiifasiirc.    Tlir  marks  oxtt'iiil  liglit  urioss  of    tniiisitiitii     iK-twei'ii     fUiliasrd     Unman     aiiil 

llic  .stone,  .inil  <on.sist  of  j;roov(!sal)Oiit  1 "  x  1".  iiie<liaeval.    Tlieie  is  a  lari^'c  eapilal  of  tliis  kiml 

"   In    this    <a5M-  eomposeil   of  the    li-ttei-s  JB  lyinj^  at  the  end  of  thi- ( 'oh)ss(  iim. 

two  or   tlire(!  iinhe.s   hij^li.     Tlie   stone  is  of  a  The  eapitallnre  fiffnrol  mi-asures  2' in  licii^ht ; 

ililleriMit  slia|W'  from  those  of  tlic  scries.  1'  2"  in  heii^lit  to  top  of  volute  ;  4'  (}"  siring  from 

'  Ann-rely    lilockeil   ont    volute    is   fouml   in  middle  to  middle  of  enils  of  two  (^////'(/(v/// volutes 

v.ry  laic   Roman  work,   hut  is  there  eondiineil  (only   two    remaining)  ;    4'  •!"    (ii|i|>ro.\imatelv) 

with  foliaj^i-.      Sinh  a  desit^i)  is  simjily  tin-  rmh-  diameter  iiirliisivi-  of  ear  pieces. 
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inatcri.'il  is  a  coarse  yellow  limesloiic,  with  a  hisciiit-liki'  tcxtiin*.     Similarity 

of  storu!  may  sorvt;  to  connect  with  IIm'sj^  capitals  a  lari^e  hi\nr  at  the  south-east 

[moiildiii^^f,  PI.  VIIF.  No.  15|,  also  ecci-ntric  in  form,  a  comitaniou  (o  which  in 

point,  of  mouitlinj^  is  tin;  re-cut  K'vse  of  an  enj;a«^ei|   half-eohimn,  now  lyiu^  on 

the    nofthorn  wall    near    its    N.K.    corner.'      Kor    llic    like   n-iuson   two    huj^** 

s(Miare(l   stones  at  the   S.K.,  as  yrt   imperfectly   e.vposfil    t»»   view,  anti  somr 

inoukle<l  fra<fments,  one  tif  which   is  p(nhaps   jiart  of  ;i   (loor-jamh,  may    he 

placed    in    the   same    catcijory ;    and   the    series  of    Mocks  from    the  cornije 

should  at  least  be  compared.       Of  uncertain   ]>rovi'niince  :irc   the  limestone 

fusts,  up-ended,  which  stand  in  a  rt)W  beyond  the  N.K.  anijlc  of  the  colonnade  ; 

but  the  c'ranitc   drum  which    stsiiids  with    th*Mn   <-hrek    by  jowl    is    matchcil 

by    a    second,     also    found     erect,    near    the    eastern    end    of   the    southern 

column-wall.     The    two  very  nearly  aj^ree  in  measurement  with   the  drums 

on  site  A,  but   seem  to  be  a   fraction  smaller.'^     They   have  probably   been 

brou»dit    from    some    other    site.       A    short   column    of    blue    marl)le    with 

spiral  fluting  lies   on    the   pavement    eastwards    of    the    main    wall  :    it    has 

no  iloubt  been  used  as  a  petlestal.-*      The  end   of  a  second  exactly   similar 

column  appears  in  the  saiul-wall  of  the  cuttinjf  not  far  distant;  but  has  not 

been  fully  opened.     Place<l  just  against  the  eastern  wall  in  front  of  its  centre 

base  is  a  small  base  of  marble,  with  a  diameter  of  V  U"  ;  upon  it   the  tinted 

column  may  possibly  bave  stood,  as  tbe  diameter  of  its  lower  end  is  1'  TV', 

and  the  two  were   found  only  a  few    feet    away   from   one  another.     A  few 

drums  were  also  discovered  at  points  of  the  site  other  than  the  eastern  end  ; 

three  of  limestone,  sadly  worn,  were  lai<l  bare  by  the  first  cross-trench   in   tlu! 

early  days  of  the  excavation,  and  have  diameters  of  '2'  3",  2'  2^",  and  2'  2", 

respectively.^     Another,   which  retains  its  stucco   fluting,  projects  from   the 

side  of  the  cutting  on  the  north:    it  has  a  diameter  of  2'  1",  and  its  fluting 

resembles  that  of  the  marble  columns  of  the  eastern  end.     The    interest  ot 

these  limestone  drums  lies  in  the  po.ssibility  or  impo.ssibility  of  connecting 

them   with  the  older  colonnade,  one  of  the  bases  from  which   has  an   upper 

diameter  at  the  channel-line  of  2'  2f",  or  2'  4.1"  extreme  measure. 

As  regards  finds  there  was  on  site  B,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  remarkable 
dearth  of  small  objects  and  of  inscription.s.  At  the  western  end,  where  alone 
excavation  was  carried  down  to  the  level  of  Kat'a<i,  little  of  an  older  layer  w;is 
discovered.  At  and  near  the  intersection  of  the  first  two  trenches  fragments 
of  bronze-slag  and  of  glass  blackened,  but  not  fused,  by  exjwsiire  to  fire  were 
turned  up  at  a  depth  of  one  to  three  feet  into  the  soil  [  =  six  to  nine  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  sand].  Somewhat  lower  pieces  of  Cypriote  ware  appeared, 
and  one  fragment  of  a  red-figure  vase.  From  a  shaft  sunk  by  the  villagers  for 
water  at  the  time  when  the  plantation  was  begun,  had  come  some  limestone- 
statuettes.     Further  east  we  found  the  bases  of  similar  statuettes  in  working 


'  A  second  half-column   here  is  lying  loose  ^  ft  i.s  4' 8?"  long:  ami  has  ditmetcrs  of  I'TJ" 

further  eastwards.  lower,  I'  6"  iipiier  inclusive. 

2  That  at  the  S.E.  has  a  diameter  of  2'  if  *  These  iiierisuremtnts  do  not  allow  for  stucco  : 

inclusive   of  fillet:  for   that  at   N.E.  v.  l.s.c.  but  do  so  for  iinperfeitness  of  curvature,   wliere 

Contrast  measurements  of  fusts  on  site  A.  existent. 

I  2 
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down  below  the  spot  wliere,  just  at  tlie  junction  of  sand  and  soil,  a  small 
marble  Eros-torso  liad  been  brought  to  light.  In  the  same  hole  was  a  row  of 
large  plain  amphorae  placed  upside  down,  and  the  soil  beneath  them  and  for 
some  distance  east  and  west  was  full  of  fragments  of  Cypriote  ware  of  the 
usual  geometric  variety.^  Similar  pottery,  always  in  fragments,  appeared 
throughout  the  north-west  corner  of  the  rectangle  and  along  the  northern 
wall.  Beside  the  Eros-tor.so  only  one  other  piece  of  marble  statuary,  a  re- 
cumbent figure  of  the  Pediaeus[?],  was  di.scovered,  though  several  chips  and 
small  fragments  of  marble  statues  came  to  light.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the 
east  end  began  to  be  cleared  that  finds  became  numerous.  Here,  however, 
statuary  was  so  plentiful  that  at  one  time  the  workmen  were  turning  out  a 
statue  a  day.-  All  were  found  at  one  level,  that  of  the  junction  between 
drift-sand  and  soil,  a  level  slightly  lower  than  the  existing  surface  of  the 
column-walls.  The  marble  was  generally  in  good  preservation,  but  each  statue 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  head  and  arms.  One  ideal  female  head  was  recovered  ; 
its  surfixce  is  excellently  preserved,  and  only  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  back  hair 
have  suffered  injury.  The  fate  of  many  limestone  statues  is  made  too  clear  by 
the  discovery  near  the  north-east  angle  of  a  dense  mass  of  shavings  of  tooled 
stone  prepared  evidently  for  the  kiln. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  the  marbles  lay  both  within  and  without 
the  column-wall,  but  the  greater  number  were  on  its  eastern  side  :  in  fact  the 
further  seawai'ds  the  excavations  advanced  the  greater  was  its  interest  and 
the  better  its  results.  Here  a  miniature  precipice,  more  than  a  score  of  feet 
high,  discloses,  ;js  the  sand  slides  downwards,  fragments  of  masonry  perched 
at  various  altitudes,  threatening  to  fall  and  destroy  all  beneath  them.  All  this 
unsupported  masonry  has  to  be  broken  up  and  removed.  Measurement  is 
impossible.  It  is  true  that  the  remains  high  up  in  the  sand  are  presumptively 
late,  as  they  are  certainly  of  poorer  character :  yet  it  goes  sadly  against  the 
grain  to  destroy  even  them  without  a  record,  especially  as  with  them  doubtless 
belong  much  of  the  lUh'is  of  tooled  stones  accumulated  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment."^ At  the  south-east  there  is  less  difficulty.  Here  excavation  has  been 
for  the  moment  stopped  by  a  blank  wall  nine  feet  high,  the  bottom  course  of 
which  is  five  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  eastern  colonnade.  This  wall,  which 
is  marked  7  on  the  plan,  is  poorly  built,  but  remains  solid,  at  least  for  the 
present :  before  another  season  commences  it  may  not  improbably  have  fallen. 
Its  southern  end  is  marked  by  an  engaged  quarter  column,  which  starts 
from  2'  8"  below  the  apparent  lowest  course  of  the  wall  and  extends  to  a 
height   of  G'  C".     The    middle   portion    presents   the   appearance,"*  probably 


'  OinaiiK'iitation  in  brown-black  on  a  grey-  composed  of  yellow  biscuit-limestone  are  prob- 

white  slip.     Level  of  find  from  2'  6"  to  5'  into  ably   to   bo   connected   more  particularly  with 

the  soil.    At  about  the  same  level  was  found  the  the  remains  here  spoken  of. 

pseudo-Egyptian    terracotta     head     mentioned  ■*  An  appearance  heightened,  if  not  accounted 

above.  for,  by  the  insertion   of  some  moulded  blocks. 

■-'  The  find-spots  are  indicated,  approximately.  The  comer  column  may  have  been  filched  from 

on  the  plan.  the  older  colonnades  :  cf.  a  block  built  into  tho 

'  Among   the   stones   there   described,  those  western  outer  wajl  near  tlie  S.W.  angle. 
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delusive,  of  a  block«'(l-u|)  window,'  of  wliicli  tin-  lowest  <'ijims('  of  tiw  wall 
would  then  have  formed  the  sill. 

It  was  at  the  N.E.  opposite  the  first  base  on  the  eastern  wall  that  exca- 
vation was  carried  furthest  towards  the  sea.  If  ere  there  is  a  wall  restinj^ 
upon  the  soil  at  the  level  of  the  marble  pavement  which  it.self  ends  somewhat 
abruptly  at  this  point.  It  was  loUowed  up  for  (i'  3"  when  it  appeared  to  turn 
southwards  at  right  angles.  Several  courses  remain  and  give  it  a  total  height 
of  about  six  feet.  Having  come  to  the  end  of  the  marble  pavement,  and  there 
being  no  possibility  of  an  extended  excavation  at  this  point,  it  was  decided, 
as  the  last  days  of  the  last  week  of  the  season  were  upon  us,  to  sec  what  lay 
under  the  pavement.  Cutting  down  at  its  edge  we  came  at  once  upon  the  older 
layer,  which  probably  exists  under  the  whole  eastern  end,  but  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  without  destroying  the  later  building.  A  wall-  of  limestone 
blocks,  remarkably  neat  and  even  in  construction,  here  appeared  running 
parallel  with  the  eastern  colonnade.  In  the  two  days  of  work  still  left  it  was 
only  possible  to  open  the  wall  for  a  distance  of  7'  D"  and  a  depth  of  (>'  0",  at 
which  level  it  has  a  projecting  cour.se.  At  8" — 3'  4"  froni  its  southern  end 
the  stones  protrude  three  inches  so  as  to  give  its  wall  greater  breadth  and 
strength.  There  is  a  neat  finish  and  exactness  of  jointing  about  the  masonry 
of  this  wall  which  mark  it  ofi  from  anything  else  on  the  site  and  prove  it  to 
belong  to  a  good  period.  The  material,  a  hard  fine-grained  limestone,  seems 
to  resemble  that  of  which  the  ornamental  members  of  the  older  colonnade 
were  composed.  It  is  curious  that  several  feet  above  this  wall,  but  occupying 
nearly  the  same  direction,  there  was,  and  still  in  part  is,  one  of  those  pieces  of 
hanging  masonry  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  characterizing 
this  quarter  of  the  site. 

So  much  for  the  work  done.  I  must  now  briefly  state  the  general  results. 
Five  periods  of  building  are  to  be  distinguished  on  the  site,  and  these  again 
fall  into  two  main  groups,  an  earlier  and  a  later.  As  representatives  of  older 
work  we  have  the  eastern  limestone  wall,  and  the  remains  of  a  limestone 
colonnade.  The  second  group  comprises  the  eastern  column-wall,  the  marble 
colonnade,  and  the  unimportant  late  structures,  such  as  encumber  the  N.E. 
angle,  or  form  the  hanging  masonry  ef  the  eastern  sand-clitt'.  Having  first 
sub-divided  into  five  periods,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  must  re-arrange  the 
division,  and  distinguish  only  three,  or  at  most  four.  The  eastern  limestone 
wall  and  the  limestone  colonnade  may  conceivably  be  of  the  same  period, 
though  this,  in  the  present  position  of  the  site,  is  not  a  j)robable  hypothesis; 
and  similarly  the  eastern  column-wall  and  the  marble  colomuule  nuiy  be  of 
the  same  period.  But  until  more  work  has  been  done  it  is  as  well  to  keep 
the  five  groups  distinct ;  or,  putting  the  division  into  the  form  of  a  con- 
secutive story,  there  was  first  a  building,  of  limestone,  date,  form,  and  purpo.se 
unknown,  against,  or  at  least  close  to,  which  a  three-sided  peristyle,  also  in 


^  Marked  a  ou  plan.  existence   or   absence   of  older  remains    below 

-  b  on  plan.     When  the  little  that  n-niaiiis  satisfactorily  ascertained.     Our  work   hiis  been 

has  been  done,  and  the  Eastern  front  completely  preparatory. 

cleared,  the  pavement  can  be  removed  and  the 
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limestone,  was  cuiistiucted  as  an  oniuxr.  Then  tlir  hist-mentioned  stiuetuie 
was  lestoreil  in  niaible  or  leplaceil  b}'  a  marble  eieetion  of  different  lonn, 
and  to  this  was,  later,  annexed  a  restoration  in  marble  of  the  limestone 
peristyle.  Finally,  the  whole  havin«^  fallen  into  ruins,  part  of  its  material 
was  nsed  to  eonstruet  upon  the  site  houses  or  other  buildings.  This,  I  think, 
will  be  a  reasonable  description  of  the  results  so  far  as  the  present  excavation 
has  gone  ;  obviously  it  is  merely  temporary,  and  will  have  to  be  revised  when 
excavation  is  resumed  and  extended.  Next  follows  -the  (jucstion  as  to  the 
•  late  and  destination  oi'  these  ditferent  structures.  Here  the  field  is  at  once 
narrowed.  For  the  eastern  limestone  wall  and  the  building  of  which  it 
formed  part  there  is  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  a  judgment;  it  can 
merely  be  said  that  the  eharaetor  of  the  masonry,  and  the  level  at  which  it 
was  discovered,  prove  them  to  Ije  of  a  comparatively  early  period.  Not 
much  more  can  be  determine<l,  in  the  second  place,  as  to  the  limestone 
(•oloimade.  The  evidence  here  is  such  as  only  an  architect  can  weigh  and 
pronounce  upon;  it  consists  of  the  form  taken  by  the  mouldings  and  the 
style  of  masonry.  I  will  therefore  merely  repeat  an  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Doipfeld,  who,  visiting  the  site  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  declared 
that  this  portion  of  the  ruins  might  be  as  old  as  the  iv'*"  century  B.C. 
The  iinding  of  pottery  from  this  or  even  an  earlier  period  tends  to  coniirm 
this  date,  but  is  not  conclusive.  There  is,  thirdly,  the  eastern  column-wall 
which  is  probably  the  western  wall  of  a  building  the  remainder  of  which  is 
still  buried  under  the  santl.  Here  a  terminus  c  quo  is  supplied  by  the 
discovery,  built  into  the  wall,  of  a  blue  marble  pedestal  which  has  been 
thrice  used  and  contains  three  iusciiptions,'  each  one  of  which  has  been  more 
or  le.ss  completely  chi.selled  away.  The  latest  of  these  in.scriptions  mentions 
Augustus  as  deo'i,  and  dates,  therefore,  not  later  than  shortly  after  14  A.D.- 
The  terminus  ante  qucm  must  rest  upon  architectural  evidence,  and  I  would 
merely  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  workmanship  suits  rather  with  the  first 
than  the  second  century  A.D.,  or  perhaps  with  the  period  covered  by  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  collateral  evidence  of  the  statuary  found 
iuljacent  to  the  wall  is  not  convincing :  while  some  examples  may  well  belong 
to  the  first  century,  others  are  more  probably  later,  and  in  any  case  statuary 
by  itself  can  only  prove  that  a  building  was  in  use  during  a  certain  period 
and  does  no  more  than  suggest  that  it  was  neither  erected  nuich  earlier  nor 
destroyed  much  later  than  the  dates  corresponding  to  the  extremes  of  such  a 
periotl.  For  the  fourth  division,  which  consists  of  the  marble  peristyle,  there 
is  the  same  terminiis  a  quo  as  for  the  eastern  colunm-wall.  Personally  I 
think  the  limit  can  with  safety  be  placed  considerably  lower,  the  contrast  of 
architectural  style  sufficing  to  give  the  irregular  structure  a  date  at  least  well 
on  into  the  second  century.  So  far  as  concerns  its  architectural  features,  the 
peristyle  might  be  considerably  later  still,  but  a  terminus  ante  qvcni  seems  to 


'  Nos.  52,  53,  ftl  infra.  The  othortwoiiiscriptioiisaicof  tlie  Ptoleniaic 

-  But  ill  the  cjisterii  provinces  Augustus  was  i-poch,  but  cannot  he  rogiinlcd  as  alioriliug  evi- 

.ilicatly  a  god,  and   liad   liis  high  priests  long  dcnce  whereliy  to  date  any  of  the  existing  older 

iM-fore  his  deatli.  rcraaiiui. 
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bt'  fmni.-lM  .1  l>y  .i  f'i:i<,MiKiit;iiy  inyriipfioii  wliidi  liad  l».rii  l.uilt  into  :i  lat.  r 
wall  at  the  S.K.  This  will  lia.l,  wiitii  slainlinj;,  Imch  pail,  .»l"  tlir  Idiililin^^s  <il 
the  filth  iinitMl,  which  caniiot  have;  cocxistnl  with  the  pcristylr.  Tin 
insniptinii,  which  is  ik.I,  I  think,  of  a  later  time  Ihaii  'MH)  ad.,  an,!  may  he 
even  of  tin  srcund  eenliiry,  is  not  necessarily,  luit  |ii«.hal)ly,  in  Ix-  ccMnu  <:!<  d 
with  the  marble  peristyle.'  It  mentions  the  \vursbi|)  of  Zens,  and  this  laises  a 
further  »[liestiun.  Is  it  eutueivabli'  that  the  restoration  .if  the  perislyh'  shonid 
have  been  carried  out  after  IV.VA  A.I).,  when  Salamis  was  rebuilt  under  ( 'unslan- 
tine  and  christened  Oonstantia  ?  The  answer,  havin<;  r(;j,'aid  to  the  naluic  ot 
the  building  as  well  as  to  this  inscription,  must  surely  be  in  the  ne"a(ive; 
otherwise  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  a  profantr  site  was  exorcised,  and  in 
that  case  a  church  or  at  least  a  sacred  building;  should  hav(;  replaced  a  heathen 
Tefievo<{.  Filially,  the  filth  period  for  which  there  is  evidence  on  this  site  camiu! 
eoiniuence  e;ulier  than  the  founding  of  (!ousfaiitia,  and  extemls  to  an  iiuletci- 
minablo  dale.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  lower  limit  might  be  appro.ximati-ly 
established  were  there  means  of  accurately  gauging  the  rate  of  accumulation 
of  drift-sand.  After  the  buildings  had  been  overthrown,  perhaps  by  the 
iconoclastic  zeal  of  (!hrisfiaii  Constantia,  the  materials  were  sutVered  to  lie 
undisturbed,  soon  to  be  hidden  from  sight  by  indrifting  sand.  The  western 
end  is  untouched,  its  columns  and  capitals  lie  as  they  fell,  and  they  fell  not 
on  sand,  l)ut  on  the  soil.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  eastern  wall.  Here  one 
column  remained  erect,  and  guided  the  thieves  who  attempted  to  carry  oM 
material,  [terhaps  for  the  embellishment  of  Fainagosta,  just  then  rising  into 
foremost  rank  among  the  cities  of  (Cyprus.  It  is  to  the  account  of  this 
attemj)t  that  we  may  with  some  reason  attribute  the  fact  of  the  columns  being 
found  lying  iti  the  .sand  some  3  to  4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  wall  <iii 
which  they  originally  stood.-  Now  in  cutting  our  first  trench  there  aj)peare«l, 
especially  in  its  northern  side,  a  clearly-markctl  line  of  marble  splinters 
forming  a  narrow  layer  from  2'  0"  to  ti'  or  3'  6"  down  in  the  sand,  which  here 
had  a  depth  of  5'  to  C.  The  same  layer  is  found  elsewhere,  and  is  particularly 
thick  at  the  eastern  end.  Throughout  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  .same  level.' 
Assuming  the  sand  to  have  accumulated  in  the  centre  of  the  depression  at  a 
regular  and  unvarying  rate,  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  this  atteni])t  to  remove 
material  at  a  date  corresponding  to  one-half  the  interval  ;3oU  —  18'J0,  or  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  11th   century,  A.D.      This   would    then  be   the  epoch   at 


*  Tor  the  iiisLiiption  .sec  below,  No.  III.  48  in  icnioval.     Not  only  arc   the  coluiiiii.s  in  many 

sertion  on  inw  lijilions.     It  is  wiittcn  on  a  fia;;-  fa.se.s  Iwlly  Inoken,  Imt  tiny  are  .soimtinu-.s  split 

inent  of  thin  m.-iihli!  .slab  5i"x3yx5"  thick.  leiif^hwise,   or  li.ivc   rlainii-liolt-s   lor    hoi.stiii;^. 

The  very  insi^nilicancc  of  such  a  fragment  reii-  The  attemjit  was  aiiandonci],  and  tin-  number  ol 

ders  it  alto;,'etlier   unlikely  that  it  should   have  sidiuters   and    the    awkward    fractures   of    the 

been  brouj^ht  from  any  distance.     A  blue  marble  coluinns  show  that  it  Wius  ill  set  aliout. 

pedestal,  such  as  tliat  mentioned  on  |>.  28,  offers  •'  Not,  of  eoui-se,  at  the   same   distance  from 

suflicicnl  reason  for  the  trouble  of  removal,  and  the  surface,  for  the  depth  of  drift  varies.     The 

may  have    stootl,    under   the   Ptolemies,    in    a  northern  column-wall   has  also  been  inlerftnd 

quarter  of  Salamis  very  ditferent  from  that  in  with,  and   here  a  capital  was  found   four  feet 

which  it  was  last  used  to  sui)port  a  statue,  and  down  in  the  saml — i.i .  at  about  the  same  level, 

in  which  it  lay  ready  to  the  builder's  hand.  the  drift  being  dcejter  towards  tlie  sides  of  the 

'^  There  is  ami)le  evidence  for  the  attempt  at  depre^ssion. 
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which  Famagosta  was  beconiiiig  a  town  capable  of  containing  large  and 
splendid  buildings.  Still  later  will  be  some  of  the  '  hanging  masonry '  at  the 
eastern  end  of  our  site,  which  lies  well  above  the  layer  of  splintered  marble. 
Thus  the  site  of  Constantia  will  have  been  inhabited  for  some  time  after 
Famagosta  became  the  only  large  city  in  this  district. 

Lastly,  the  question  has  to  be  faced — What  were  the  peristyle  and  the 
adjoining  stiucture  ?  I  shall  answer  it  in  very  few  words.  Trusting  to  the 
inscription  already  spoken  of,  and  to  the  character  of  the  buildings,  I  will  call 
it  a  Temenos  of  Zeus.  Tlie  temple  is  probably  still  hidden  under  the  sand, 
but  its  western  wall  may  be  that  which  has  been  spoken  of  hitherto  as  the 
eastern  column-wall.  Beneath  it  the  eastern  limestone-wall  may  be  the 
remnant  of  an  older  temple.  The  peristyle  would  then  be  an  annexe,  com- 
parable in  some  respects  to  the  Atrium  Vestae  in  the  Ronian  Forum.  The 
frecjuency  with  which  female  portrait  statues  occurred  perhaps  unduly 
accentuates  the  general  resemblance  between  these  two  buildings.  The  other 
marbles  found  do  not  afford  much  more  help  ;  for  if  tlic  principal  among  them 
is  a  seated  Hades  with  Cerberus,  there  are  also  an  Eros,  a  river-god,  an 
Athena,  and  a  goddess  with  a  snake,  while  a  nude  male  figure  seems  to  have 
had  one  of  the  attributes  of  Dionysos.  'AyaXfjiUTa,  which  might  at  once  have 
.set  the  matter  at  rest,  were  not  brought  to  light. 


The  story  of  the  excavations  of  1890  ends  here.  Its  results  are  three- 
fold. Towards  the  final  restoration  of  ancient  Salamis  a  contribution  has 
been  made  which  is  large,  even  if  regarded  solely  from  the  j)oint  of  view  of  so 
many  cubic  yards  of  earth  removed.  But  more  has  been  done  than  merely  to 
displace  a  quantum  of  soil.  The  topography  has  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis  ; 
the  centre  of  the  ancient  city  disclosed  :  the  sites  of  two  of  its  temples 
recovered  :  a  large  tract  of  unexcavated  ground  tested.  Everything  is  thus 
ready  for  a  resumption  of  the  work.  For  those,  secondly,  who  ask  a  more 
solid  return,  a  plentiful  spoil  has  been  won  fiom  '  Time's  remorseless  tooth.' 
Lastly,  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  historian  new  material  is  offered  for  the 
rewriting  of  the  tale  of  ancient  life.  In  fact,  the  Cyprus  Exj)loration  Fund  has 
set  its  hand  to  a  task  of  as  great  promise  and  profit  as  of  importance.  No 
other  ancient  site  offers  such  advantages  as  Salamis.  A  wlu)le  city  lies  buried, 
and  no  modern  village  or  town  cumbers  its  ruins.  The  foremost  state  of 
Cyprus,  a  state  which  from  its  infancy  fell  almost  completely  under  the  sway 
of  Greek  culture,  waits  to  be  given  back  to  the  world.  It  oilers  material  of 
every  sort :  its  ruins  already  disinterred  cover  a  period  of  at  least  ]  ,000  years, 
from  600  B.C.  to  4()0  A.D.,  and  others  still  standing  carry  these  limits  yet 
further  back.  All  cvdtures  are  here  represented,  all  forms  of  classic  civili- 
zation have  met  and  intermingled.  P]gyptiau,  Assyrian,  Phoenician  and 
Greek,  Cypriote  and  Roman,  each  nation  has  tarried  to  grave  its  character  on 
the  monuments  of  Salamis.     Drifting   sea-sand   has   shown  itself  as  able  to 
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shelter  and  preserve  as  the  hiva-stream.  A  <riL'at  work  has  been  successfully 
begun.  Italy  has  her  HcrculaiuMiin  and  l'(»m|».ii  ;  why  should  not  Cyprus, 
and  through  Cyprus  Enghmd,  nivu  to  the  woiM  a  Sn/iiiiiin  raliviraf 

H.  A.  T. 


1)1  A  KV  OF  TIIK  SEASON. 

Daces.                                                  Siiks. 
J. 111.  ]r,—-)2  / 

Jiiii.  22— Fel..  1 /  aii.l  J!.  -./  abamloiicil  I'Vl..  1. 

''  lieguii  Jiui.  30. 

V\'\t   3—15 C. — AVork  .suvcial  times  intcirui>ted  liy  laiii. 

Occasional  work  also  on  B. 

Fi'b.  17— Mai.  1 C  — Fell.  19.     Extended  to  Loulroii. 

F.'l..  27.      Extended  to  W.  Held. 
B. — Only     cleariii;;     away    of     sand     ]iievioii.sIy 
excavated.      Rain  interteieil  at  tiiiiey. 

Mai.  3 — 8 />' and  (.' [including  Loutroii]  : 

Mar.  5.      Extended  to  2nd  W.  Held. 
Mar.  8.     Both  W.  sites  aliandoned. 

Mar.  10—15 B,  C  [with  Loutron],  D: 

Mar.  12.     D  begun. 

Mar,  17—22 H,  C  [with  Loutron],  I),  K,  F: 

Mar.  18.     C^  finished   e.xcept  .some  [>iece-woik. 

Mar.  19.     A' begun. 

Mar.  22.     Loutron  finished. 

Mar.  24—29 B,  D,  E,  F,  Toumpa,  H: 

Mar.  25.     Began  Touniiia. 
Mar.  26.     Closed  D. 
Mar.  28.     Began  //. 

Mar.  31— Apr.  5 B,  E,  F,  Toumpa,  H: 

Apr.  3.     i^  and /'' closed. 

Apr.  7—10  B,  Toumpa,  // 

Ajir.  11 — 15 Works  closed  during  Greek  Easter  festival. 

Apr.  16 — 19 B,  Toumpa,  H. — Only  a  few   hands  on   7/,  which 

was  closed  Apr.  19. 
Additional  work  on  C  [hillock]. 

Ajir.  21 — 26 B,  Toumpa. — Piece-work  on  6^  and  Loutron. 

Apr.  25.     Closed  Toumpa. 

A[ir.  28 — May  3  B,  Toinbs. — Apr.  29.     First  tomb-site  begun. 

Jlay    3.     Tombs  closed. 
Barley    harvest    begins  :     scarcity    of 
workpeople. 

JLiy  6 — 10 B. — Toumpa  ton  Michaili  [begun  May  7]. 

May  8.     Additional  work  on  //. 
Barley  harvest. 

May  12—17 /?.— Toumpa  tou  Michaili.       Latter  closed  M.iy  15. 

Barley    harvest    neatly   ended  :    more   hands 
available. 

May  19 — 24 B. — Little  work  could  be  done  owing  to  failure  of 

funds.     Clearing  up  and  finishing  off. 

May  26 — June  4  Division  of  finds,  completion  of  plans,  packing  and 

shipment  of  antiquities. 


Hands  kmi-luvku. 

40  men,  increasing  to 
58  men,  26  women. 
58  men,  26  women. 

71  im-n,  27  women. 

115  men,  35  women. 


108  men,  50  women. 

100  men,  50  women. 
1 10  men,  63  women. 

110  men,  60  women. 

117  men,  59  women. 
98  men,  39  women. 
83  men,  50  women. 

103  men,  63  women. 
()5  nun,  35  women. 

53  men,  42  women. 
85  men,  70  women. 
26  men,  23  women. 
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lu  cill  there  were  102A  days  of  full  work;  on  three  and  a-lialf  rain 
prevented  all  labour.  From  April  11-15,  inclusive,  the  filreek  Easter,  and  on 
May  5th,  St.  George's  Day,  no  workmen  were  to  be  had.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  from  150  to  180  hands  were  employed  :  a  higher  number 
would  have  outstripped  the  statt"<)f  managers  and  overhjokers.  As  the  men 
were  hired  nominally  for  the  day  but  virtually  for  the  week,  and  as  in 
excavating  the  sphere  of  labour  shriidcs  or  expands  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  exactly  estimated  in  advance,  those  who  were  from  time  to  time  set  free  by 
the  exhaustion  of  a  part,  of  a  site  were  em[»loyed  to  make  experiments  on 
other  portions  of  the  ancient  city.  This  serves  to  explain  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  tj  ial  excavations. 

H.  A.  T. 


II.  The  FiNDs.i 

A.  Site  of  fh(  Granite  CoiiDiins. 

The  CTieat  majority  of  the  objects  found  on  this  site  are  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Roman  periods.  In  the  lowest  stratum,  just  above  the  red  virgin  soil, 
were  fraf'ments  of  Cypriote  pottery  and  of  rude  terracottas,  presumably  of 
early  date,  but  not  numerous.  Nothing  seems  to  deserve  more  than  passing 
mention.     The  following  is  the  list : — 

A.  Twenty-four  bronze  coins. 

B.  Pottery  (mostly  fragments)  of  various  styles. 

(a)  Plain,  light  or  red,  including  several  of  the  little  bottles  of  late  shape 
with  slender  neck  and  foot  and  swelling  middle. 

(h)  Six  Roman  lamps,  three  of  them  with  moulded  devices — (a  soldier 
and  another  figure — side-boss  in  form  of  a  lion's  head — two  winged  draped 
figures  (angels  ?)  kissing,  standing  on  rosettes,  on  the  spout  a  torch). 

(c)  Black-glazed,  plain  or  with  impressed  patterns,  one  fragment  with 
white  ivy  branch. 

(d)  A  fragment  of  a  cup,  black  throughout,  the  body  decorated  with  pat- 
terns in  relief — rosettes  over  a  pattern  of  leaves  arranged  scale  wise — matt 
black  surface. 

(c)  A  small  fragment  of  tine  thin  smooth  pottery  with  red  concentric 
circles,  resembling  Mycenae  ware. 

( /■)  Cypriote  pottery,  mostly  from  the  lowest  stratum,  light  surface,  dark 
concentric  circles,  dark  and  red  bands,  chequers. 

C.  Terracottas. 


1  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  for  the  tlirough  the  coins,  Mr.  A.    II.   Sinitli   for  the 

kindness  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  trouble    lie   has   taken   in    suiicrintciidinf;   llie 

interrupt  his  own  work  and  conduct  me  to  in-  execution  of  the  illusfrations,  and  Mr.  Herbert 

spcet  one  or  another   of   tlic  antiquities  liere  Read,   K.I.H. A.    for  drawing'  out   tlie  plan   of 

described,   after  their   arrival    at    the    British  Salaniis  in  a  form  suitable  for  re[>roductiou. 
Museum,  also  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth  for  looking 
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(1)  GiotesqiK'  lira.l    I'l ;i    hmzicr,  <1.   (  !(jii/f,  Jdlnhnrh.  v.  |».  \-li\,  type 

iii.  A. 

(2)  Fraj^iiK'iil  <il  little  In  r;icolta  gruuj),  pair  ol'  lov.  is,  pretty  style. 
Tlic  followini;    IVuiii  the  jiiwcst  xti'atii — 

(.S)  Small  horse's  lirad  ul  an^liai*^  type  (cf.  others  loniid  on  flic  Cistern 
and  'Vovfiira  site.-,),  the  hea.(l-harness  and  bnast-tr.appings  resembling  the 
Assyrian. 

(4)   Small  I'einale  head  li-.m  statuette,  in  hi^li    h.  ad  di(  ss,  dcitails    indi.s- 

tiiiot,  rude  wurk. 

(0)  Two  or  three  very  crude  little  animal  heads. 

D.   Miscellaneous  objeets  mostly  of  no  importance,  including — 

(1)  Fragment,  of  a  decoraiive  frieze,  white  marble,  l<>  inches  X  0,  with 
remnant  of  a  griftin.      Late  R(tman  work. 

(2)  A  number  (»f  IVagments  of  wall  plaster,  from  near  the  great  south 
wall,  white  ground,  with  a  yellow  bordei-  brushed  over  with  red,  and  blue 
birds,  with  black  legs  and  markings,  among  green  foliage. 

ip,)  Fragment  of  the  crown  of  a  head  {')  with  a  row  of  bosses  or  curls- 
material  uncertain — (.S  inch(;s  x  4). 

(4)  Fragments  of  an  (  namelled  glass  alabastron,  blue  and  yellow,  and  of 
an  and)er-colourei|  glass  cui». 

The  objects  found  on  this  site  lay  maiidy  in  two  groups,  either  near  the 
western  row  (jf  columns,  especiolly  nt  its  northern  (extremity  and  in  a  '  nest' 
a  few  yards  east  of  tlu^  centre,  or  along  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  line 
of  columns.  Elsewhere  objects  were  only  occasitmal  and  sporadic,  and  none 
of  them  were  large  or  important.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  site,  especially  in  the  centre  and  along  the  south  side, 
remains  unexcavated.  As  regards  levels  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
whole  site  was  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  sand  varying  in  depth  from 
about  six  feet  towards  the  west,  to  five  and  twenty  or  more  at  the  east  end. 
The  objects  found  lay  upon,  or  but  a  few  feet  embedded  in,  a  stratum  of  earth 
immediately  below  the  sand.  Deeper  probings  icvealcd  more  sand  beneath 
the  soil,  but  no  anti(piities  save  broken  Cypriote  pottery — this,  however,  in 
great  abundance.  For  the  rest  neither  was  pottery  at  all  prominent  among 
the  finds,  nor  terracottas.  Sculpture  was  the  staple,  and  bronze  objects  were 
fairly  plentiful,  but  of  little  importance.  The  sculptures  are  divisible  by 
material  and  by  style  or  period.  The  divisicm  by  material  corresponds  to  the 
division  by  date,  and  there  is  a  similar  division  by  date  and  material  in  the 
building.  The  earlier  sculptures,  like  the  earlier  building,  are  of  limestone. 
They  are  in  an  archaic  style  which  cannot  be  later  then  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
The  later  sculptures  aie  of  marble,  and  their  style  points  to  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Roman  period.  The  columns  of  the  later  building  are  also  of  marble, 
but  although  the  columns  themselves  may  bo  contemporaneous  with  the 
sculptures,  their  architectural  combination  can  hardly  be  so  early.-  The  finds 
may  be  grouped  as  follows — 
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A.  About  150  bronze  coins. 

B.  Scidpturcs,  most  of  them  more  or  less  mutilated. 

(a)  Limestone.  All  very  fragmentary.  Almost  all  from  the  nest  near  the 
western  colonnade. 

(1)  Base  of  statue,  with  feet  and  remnant  of  legs  (1  ft.  4  in.  high), 
about  life  size,  in  bad  condition.  Was  draped  down  to  the  feet.  One  sandal 
distinguishable.  The  length  of  the  toes  is  noteworthy  and  marks  the 
archaic  style. 

(2)  Similar  base  (11  inches  x  10  x  4).  Only  the  forepart  of  the  toes 
preserved.  No  sandals.  Not  bad  work.  Traces  of  red  colour.  There  is  a 
large  round  hollow  underneath  the  plinth,  and  a  smaller  hole  right  through 
between  the  feet. 

(3)  Life-size  right  hand,  half  closed,  grasping  something  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  the  palm  against  something.  Perhaps  from  a  female 
figure  holding  an  object  against  her  breast. 

(4)  Similar  right  hand,  about  half  the  size. 

(5)  A  number  of  small  fragments,  including  two  with  what  seem  to  be 
locks  of  hair  (or  one  of  them  a  necklace  ?)  treated  in  archaic  fashion  in  beads, 
and  several  fragments  of  drapery,  one  of  them  carefully  worked  in  deep 
regular  folds,  with  a  fringed  border,  and  traces  of  red  colour. 

(6)  Fragment  of  torso  from  small  female  figure  (8  inches  x  1  2).  The 
ri^ht  arm  is  broken  off  at  the  elbow,  the  left  a  little  below  it.  The  back, 
and  the  front  from  the  left  breast  to  the  right  arm  are  split  away.  The  upper 
arms  are  held  close  to  the  sides,  the  left  is  slightly  bent  at  the  elbow.  The 
figure  is  draped  in  an  under-garment  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and 
an  upper-garment  (?)  passed  round  the  waist  below  the  arms.  The  latter  is 
coloured  red,  and  there  is  a  red  border  to  the  sleeves,  and  a  red  stripe  down 
them  on  the  outer  side.  Three  notched  tails  of  hair  fall  down  the  breast  on 
each  side.     Careful  and  delicate  work. 

(7)  Torso  of  little  draped  figure  (about  3  inches  x  4),  holding  an  object 
in  front  of  her  with  the  right  hand.  Traces  of  red  colour.  Rough  work. 
Flat  behind. 

(8)  Fragment  of  similar  figure  (about  4  inches  x  5),  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  long  object  below  her  breast.  Half  sleeves.  A  double  string  of 
beads  about  the  neck. 

The  above  described  fragments  arc  best  explained  as  belonging  to  a  series 
of  female  figures  of  various  sizes,  analogous  to  the  series  of  marble  figures  which 
is  to  follow. 

{b)  Marble.  These  works  seemed  to  have  suffered  intentional  mutila- 
tion. All  the  heads  are  knocked  off,  and  of  the  few  found  none  can  be 
fitted  to  any  of  the  statues.  Perhaps  when  the  site  is  completely  cleared 
some  may  be  recovered.  A  possible  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  mutilation 
is  given  by  a  purposely  obliterated  inscription,  at  each  end  of  which  a  cross  has 
been  cut.  Further  damage  has  been  done  by  the  fall  of  the  building,  one 
figure  was  discovered  under  one  of  the  eastern  columns,  shivered  almost  to 
chips. 
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The  first  two  figures  were  fitiiud  at  the  west  end  of  the  site,  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  fragments,  at  the  east.  Two  or  three  of  the 
better  works  may  date  from  Ptolemaic  times,  the  majority  seem  to  be  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  isolated  fragments  are  very  numerous,  only  the  larger 
and  more  interesting  are  here  enumerated. 

(1)  Nude  torso  of  small  boy  (1  ft.  21  in.  high),  the  arms  broken  awa) 
at  the  shoulder,  the  legs  through  the  thighs.  The  remains  of  wings  on  the 
back  mark  the  figure  as  Eros.  He  rested  on  his  right  leg  with  the  left 
slightly  bent.  Neither  arm  can  have  been  raised.  The  work  is  fairly  gooil 
and  not  without  freshness.     Found  in  the  '  nest.* 

(2)  Small  reclining  figure  of  a  River-God  (2  ft.  2^  in.  long).  The  head, 
right  shoulder  and  arm,  both  feet,  and  the  left  hand,  are  lacking.  The  God 
reclines  on  his  left  side,  his  left  elbow  propped  on  a  water-jar,  which  is  bored 
for  the  insertion  of  a  pipe.  His  mantle  is  wrapped  about  his  legs  and  carried 
round  bcdiiud  his  back,  so  that  the  end  falls  over  his  left  arm.  His  right  hand 
holds  a  little  dolphin  against  his  thigh,  and  he  carries  a  cornucopiae  in  the 
bend  of  his  left  arm.     Inferior  Roman  work. 

(3)  Sarapis  seated  on  a  throne  with  Cerberus  by  his  side  (Fig.  1).  Size 
about  two-thirds  of  life.  Broken  away  are  the  head,  both  arms  from  just  above 
the  elbow,  both  feet  and  the  front  of  the  legs  from  the  knees  downward,  and 
the  three  faces  of  the  dog.  The  material  is  blue  marble,  with  white  marble 
inserted  for  the  flesh  where  shown.  The  forepart  of  a  sandalled  right  foot 
cut  away  square  at  the  instep  and  evidently  intended  for  insertion  under 
drapery,  which  was  found  seven  weeks  later,  almost  certainly  belongs  to  the 
figure,  with  which  its  scale  is  in  complete  harmony.  The  breast  of  the 
figure  is  rather  full,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sarapis  is  intended.  He 
is  seated  on  a  high-backed  throne,  his  left  arm  is  raised,  and  was  probably 
supported  on  a  sceptre,  his  right  lowered,  perhaps  to  hold  a  patera.  He  is 
clad  in  a  thin  cliilon  which  clings  close  to  the  body,  and  his  lower  limbs  are 
enveloped  in  an  himation  which  is  carried  behind  the  back  and  over  the 
left  arm.  Cerberus,  a  dog  of  rather  shaggy  bulldog  type,  squats  on  his 
haunches  against  the  right  arm  of  the  chair.  About  his  neck  is  twined  a 
serpent.  In  front  of  Sarapis  projects  a  footboard  with  rabbeted  edges,  nar- 
rowing forwards,  and  not  set  square  to  the  chair.  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
explain  this  object.  Round  the  plinth  of  the  statue  runs  a  hollow  moulding. 
The  workmanship  is  careful  and  finished,  the  folds  of  drapery  are  studied  and 
not  vmpleasing.  One  Avould  naturally  assign  the  work  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  but  it  may  quite  well  be  rather  earlier.  The  type  goes  back  to 
the  great  statue  at  Alexandria.  With  the  difficult  questions  of  the  origin 
and  authorship  of  that  statue  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves,  they  are 
discussed  by  Professor  Michaelis  in  connection  with  '  Sarapis  standing  on 
a  Xanthian  marble  in  the  British  Museum '  in  the  sixth  volume  of  this 
Journal,  where  full  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  will  be 
found.  But  two  points  may  be  noticed  in  which  our  figure  recalls  descriptions 
of  the  Alexandrian  statue.  There  seems  to  be  a  weak  reminiscence  in  the 
three  heads  of  Cerberus,  mutilated  as  they  are,  of  the  prototype  described 
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by  Macrubius  (Saturn.  I.  xx.  KM.'j).  Tlio  mi.Mle  bc;ul  is  l.ir-er  a»i<l  broader 
than  tlie  otliors,  and  so  moro  leonine  in  type,  and  the  head  next  to  Sarapis  is 
a  little  raised  above  its  fellow  and  laid  caressingly  against  its  master's  knee. 
The  second  point  is  the  colonr  of  the  marble.  The  use  of  coloured  marble 
for  drapery  and  acces.sories  is  of  course  common  enough  in  lloman  Imperial 
times,  and  this  dark  blue  marble  is  extremely  common  in  (!y])rus,  whereas 
white  marble  had  to  be  imported,  but  it  is  perhaps  mon-  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  only  statue  of  this  material  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
found  in   the   isl;ind  sliould   be  a.   Sara])is,   for  ((pioting   Athenodoriis  son  of 
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SandonJ  Clement  ot  Alexaudria,i  after  describing  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  artist  Bryaxis,  whoever  he  was,  fashioned  Sarapis,  proceeds  Xedvaf;  ovv 
ra  irdina  kuI  dva/xi^at  e)(^p(oa€  Kuuvrp,  ou  St)  ^ripti/  fxeXavrepov  to  '^p(i)fj,a  rov 
dyd\fjLaTo<i,  K.r.X.,  '  having,  then,  ground  all  these  ingredients  to  powder  and 
mixed  them  together  he  added  a  colouring  of  cyanus,  whicli  is  the  explanation 
of  the  colour  of  the  statue  being  so  dark.'     Professor  Miohaelis  fwho  seems 
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by  the  way  to  conceive  of  the  statue  as  'pniidrtf)  adopts  Kroker's  opinion 
that  the  work  described  was  l*j,ifypti;ui,  rind  conjectures  that  it  was  an  Osiris 
placed  in  the  nruient  sanctuary  of  Apis  in  the  lihakolis.  l^jut  (Moment  at 
least  ihKis  not  seem  to  distin<^uish  two  statues,  and,  whether  he  acce|)ts  the 
explanation  of  the  lact  or  not,  docs  seem  to  imply  that  the  Sarapis  of  his  day 
was  of  dark  bluish  colour,  wliich  would  exactly  matc-h  tlu!  Salaminian  fitrure.^ 
ft  is  of  course  possible  that  there  was  iin  earlier  Egyptian  statue,  (jf  which 
the  (jrcek  one  was  a  nioililied  n.'ndcring,  and  that  the  (;olour  was  a  charae- 
teristic  retained  in  the  latter.  But  if  so,  wo  are  certaiidy  (onnnitted  to 
><(:n-/inpl  as  tl»(>  tru(^  explanation  of  the  traditional  Sinope.  There  is  another 
point  on  which  I  venture  to  differ  from  IVofessor  Mielmelis.  Ptolemy  Soter 
seems  to  me  to  liave  a  stronger  claim  than  Philadel|)hus  or  Euergetes  to 
have;  established  or  re-established  the  w^orship  of  Sarapis,  for  Macrobius  quotes 
the  answer  of  the  (Jod  to  Nicocreon  '  king  of  the  Cypriotes'  who  had  inrpiiretl 
of  him  '([uis  deoiiim  habeietur.'  Now  Nicocreon  was  king  of  Salamis  from 
liin  to  ')!()  !'..<'.,  and  (if  we  are  to  j)ress  the  Cypriornm  rvfie)  vassal  king  oi 
Cyprus  under  Ptolemy  from  312  to  310.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  in(inirv 
was  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  his  suzerain's  new  deity  into  Cy}»rus. 
In  any  casi'  the  story  is  plausible  enough,  and  represents  Sarajiis  as  already 
established  in  Egypt,  although  not  yet  known  in  Cyprus,  before  the  year  310 
B.C.,  that  is  to  say  long  before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  It  is  of  interest 
not  only  for  the  history  of  the  type  in  general,  but  also  for  the  artistic  pedigree 
<»f  the  statue  before  us.  Is  it  possible  that  the  building  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  a  sanctuary  of  Sarapis  ? 

(4)  Perhaps  related  to  the  Sarapis  is  a  female  statue  considerably  above  ^ 
the  size  of  life  (Fig.  2).  The  head,  the  greater  part  of  the  right  arm,  and 
the  left  wrist  arid  hand  are  lacking.  The  surface  has  here  and  there 
suffered  from  the  weather.  The  left  arm  is  bent,  the  wrist  and  hand  were 
separately  made  and  somehow  attached  by  the  large  vertical  socket  under 
the  stump  of  the  forearm.  The  figure  stands  firmly  but  not  stiffly  upright, 
resting  on  the  light  leg  with  the  left  knee  slightly  advanced.  A  long 
tunic  descends  to  her  sandalled  feet,  and  is  gathered  under  the  breast 
by  a  narrow  band.  Her  mantle  is  girt  about  her  hips  and  falls  over  her 
left  arm.  Serpentine  locks  of  hair  flow  down  each  shoulder.  The  style 
is  large  and  sim])le,  and  tlie  general  effect  good.  The  work  on  the  back 
is  but  slight.  The  statue  was  found  in  several  pieces,  and  together  with 
the  upper  |)art  was  a  much  damaged  right  hand  grasping  a  fragmentary 
snake,  which  probabl}'  belongs  to  the  figure.  The  scale  matches  well  enough, 
and  the  prop  that  projects  from  the  snake  may  be  plausibly  connected 
with  the  rough  boss  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure.  A  female  figure 
holding  a  snake  Avould  naturally  be  interpreted  as  Hygieia,  but  the  action  of 
the  right  hand  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  seems  probable  from  the  atti- 
tude, and  the  position,  sha])e,  and  size  of  the  socket,  that  the  left  hand  carried 


*  Tlic  ilaik  Mufi  iiiarlile  is  always  known  in       compared  witli  ntKavTfpov  above. 
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some  upright  attribute  of  considerable  size,  and  I  am  incline<l,  as  the  merest 
of  conjectures,  to  assign  to  this  figure  a  cornucopiae  of  suitable  scale,  of  which 
the  top  was  found  some  distance  further  south.  Isis  is  the  natural  associate 
of  Sarapis,  but  just  as  Sarapis  approximated  to  Asclepius  on  the  one  hand  and 
Pluto  or  Agathos  Daimon  on  the  other,  so  Isis  was  assimilated  to  Hygieia 
and  to  Tyche.  The  mythological  combination  theiefore  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, and  the  attributes  are  actually  combined  r.'i.  ou  tlie  figures  in   Clarac 
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pi.  557.  1186  A.  and  C,  which  Stephani  would  name  not  Hygieia  but  Ge 
(Conqite  Rendu  1860,  p.  102).  But  until  some  material  connection  is  es- 
tablished between  the  cornucopiae  and  the  figure,  the  question  need  not 
be  raised. 

(5)  A  series  of  draped  female  statues,  from  rather  over  to  rather  under 
life  size.  Of  these  five  are  fairly  complete,  except  for  the  heads  and  most  of 
the  forearms,  but  there  are  fragments  of  several  more.  Some  are  better 
executed  than  others,  but  none  rise  much  above  the  average  style  of  Roman 
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work.  All  wear  the  s^ime  garments,  u  rliUini  reacliin^'  to  tlie  feet,  aiul  a  mantle 
thrown  round  the  person  over  it.  Two  wear  the  mantk'  over  both  arms,  the 
right  hand  raised  to  the  breast  or  face  respectively,  and  one;  of  them  holds  in 
her  left  hand  under  her  riglit  elbow  a  bobbin  of  wool.  Two  others  wear  their 
hiinuiia  passed  in  a  roll  across  the  breast  from  under  the  right  arm  to  the  left 
shoulder.  Their  right  forearms  and  left  hands  are  gone.  The  fifth  is  closely 
draped  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  fold  of  the  upper-garment  supports  the 
riglit  arm,  which  is  raised  from  the  elbow  and  held  away  from  the  body. 
The  left  hand  catches  up  the  drapery  by  her  side.  She  turns  towards  the 
right  hand,  a  posture  which  displays  to  advantage  the  contours  of  her  figure 
and  the  studied  folds  of  her  dress.  The  work  is  careful  and  not  unpleasing, 
but  without  special  excellence.  None  of  the  backs  are  highly  finished.  The 
statues  are  not  characterized  by  any  divine  attributes,  their  dress  is  that  of 
ordinary  life,  and  the  bobbin  of  wool  is  simply  the  mark  of  a  good  housewife. 
We  have  probably  to  recognize  in  them  individual  portraits,  perhaps  a  series 
<jf  priestesses. 

(G)  Fragment  of  female  head.  Life  size.  There  is  practically  no  face 
left,  the  fragment  is  from  the  back,  crown,  and  left  side  of  the  head.  The 
hair  is  parted  on  the  top,  gathered  up  in  a  thick  ridge  along  the  face,  and 
coUecteil  in  a  nuiss  behind.  One  lock  hangs  down  behind  the  ear.  The  treat- 
ment is  in  shallow  lines.     Poor  work. 

(7)  Athena,  standing,  rather  \inder  life  size.  Lacking  are  the  head, 
arms,  left  lower  leg,  and  right  shoulder.  The  head  has  been  broken  off  and 
fixed  on  again,  for  although  the  edges  of  the  break  are  ragged  there  is  a  socket 
for  the  insertion  of  a  bolt  or  spike.  The  Goddess  stands  on  her  right  leg, 
with  her  left  knee  a  little  advanced.  Her  left  arm  was  raised  from  the 
shoulder,  and  probably  rested  on  a  spear.  The  stump  of  a  prop  on  the  right 
hip  seems  to  show  that  her  right  hand  was  well  lowered,  possibly  it  held  a 
shield.  She  is  clad  in  a  long  chiton  with  diplois,  and  a  narrow  snake-fringed 
anjis  which  passes  over  the  right  shoulder  ami  under  the  left  arm.  The 
Gorgoncion  is  small  and  unusually  placed  under  the  left  breast.  The  figure 
is  of  ordinary  style  of  the  Roman  period.  The  back  i  in  perfectly  worked 
out. 

(H)  Small  nude  female  torso,  broken  off  through  the  hips.  The  upper 
part  of  the  left  arm  is  preserved,  and  from  its  position  and  the  curve  of  the 
body  it  is  evident  that  the  figure  sat  on  the  ground  propped  on  her  left 
hand.  Under  the  right  armpit  is  the  hand  of  another  figure,  probably  sup- 
porting her  from  behind.     There  is  a  plain  armlet  round  the  left  arm. 

(9)  Another  female  figure,  which  must  also  have  belonged  to  a  group. 
The  legs  are  broken  off  just  above  the  knee.  The  head  is  gone,  and  the 
greater  part  of  both  arms.  The  right  leg  is  advanced  in  rapid  motion.  The 
dress  is  a  shortened  (?)  chitun  with  8nr\oc<i,  girded  in  at  the  waist,  with  cross 
bands  over  the  breast.  The  movement  of  the  figure  is  helped  by  the  action 
of  the  drapery  between  the  legs.  The  size  is  considerably  under  life. 
Many  small  isolated  fragments  may  be  connected  with  the  group  or  groups  to 
which  these  figures  belonged. 

(10)  (Fig,  3)  Female  portrait  head  (7^  inches  high).     The  end  of  the  nose 
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ami  the  loft  car  lue  gone,  the  surface  on  the  top  and  back  of  the  head  (hunagcd. 
Otherwise  the  liead  is  in  perfect  preservation.  The  Iiair  is  parte<l  trans- 
versely across  the  middle  of  the  crown.  The  back  half  of  it  is  j)laited  and 
twistoil  into  a  ilat  mass  behind,  from  under  which  two  plaits  are  carried  for- 
ward, forming  a  head-band.  Over  this  band  falls  the  front  hair  in  a  formal 
frin«'e,  which  gives  i\  J'ra/is  innu's.  The  fringe  is  treated  in  a  schematic  tooth- 
like inann(!r,  as  so  often  on  Roman  heads.  The  face  is  of  a  regular  oval 
form.  The  curve  of  the  eyebrows  is  broad  and  h)W.  Tht;  eyes  are  not  fully 
oixjn,  but  the  ui)per  lid,  the  projection  of  which  gives  an  expressive  touch  of 
shade,  droops  a  little,  and  the  under  is  gently  drawn  up  jvcross  the  eye.     The 
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cars  are  small,  the;  nose  is  delicate  and  finely  cut.  The  cheeks  an;  caicfiiily 
modelled,  with  perhaps  just  a  triHc;  too  much  downward  tendency  about  the 
corners  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  small  slightly  flattened  chin  has  an  air 
of  decision,  but  i)asses  into  a  rounded  jaw  overshadowing  a  nock  softened  by 
tlie  tender  ripple  of  a  little  fold.  But  the  most  successful  feature  is  the 
dainty  mouth  with  thin  lips  parted  and  showing  a  glimpse  of  the  teeth. 
The  lips  are  the  most  mobile  and  living  part  of  the  face,  and  upon  them 
seems  to  hover  the  echo  of  a  smile.  The  whole  expression,  while  not  without 
a  certain  chastened  severity,  is  that  of  maiden  meditation,  pleasant  dreams. 
Tf  not  seen,  however,  in  (piite  the  right  light,  the  face  looks  coltl  and  dead. 
The  execution  is  canfiil  and  finished,  the  whole  effect  laboriously  built  up  by 
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attention  to  the  several  parts,  rather  than  ini|)res.s«'(l  at  once  on  the  stone  by 
a  master  hand.  The  sculi)tor  seems  to  have  striven  after  an  idealism  rarely 
attempted  in  his  time,  but  one  still  exclaims  not  '  what  a  masterpiece  oi"  art  ■  ' 
but  '  what  a  charming  model  1 ' 

(11)  Passing  over  an  unimportant  fragment,  we  have  two  othisr  female 
heads,  a  small  head  with  drapery  carried  over  it  like  a  veil,  and  a  small  mask 
with  curved  back,  doubtless  intended  for  insertion  in  drap«ry.  The  latter 
is  in  very  p-jor  cojidition,  and  both  are  of  extremely  degnuled  style. 

(12)  The  greater  part  of  ;»  more  than  life  size  nude  male  figure,  gradually 
recovered  in  many  fragments  and  still  far  from  complete.  Prcs(!rve<l  are  the 
torso,  left  arm  down  to  the  wrist,  right  leg  down  to  the  aid<le,and  the  greater 
part  of  the  tree  stump  beside  it.  Doubtless  further  excavation  at  the  soutli- 
east  corner  of  the  building  will  reveal  more  fragments.  The  type  aj)proximatos 
in  general  to  that  of  the  Hermes  of  Andros:  the  right  hip  is  arched,  the  left 
arm  bent,  and  a  rhhiiiiy^  is  wound  about  the  forearm,  the  end  falling  over  the 
left  shoulder,  where  it  is  adorned  with  a  round  brooch.  A  hand  of  about  ihe 
same  scale,  and  found  in  the  same  spot,  may  belong  to  the  left  arm,  but  the 
connecting  wrist  is  not  discovered.  The  hand,  of  which  the  surfjice  is  badly 
weathered,  held  a  stall"  or  similar  object.  Long  hair,  attested  by  a  serpentine 
curl  on  each  shouhler,  is  a  deviation  from  the  Hermes  type,  but  a  raw  boss  on 
the  right  hip  indicating  the  })osition  of  the  right  hand  is  in  harmony  with  it. 
The  left  wrist  was  of  a  separate  piece.  The  style  is  good,  although  not  early. 
The  forms  are  largely  rendered,  with  considerable  softness  and  life,  and 
without  exaggeration.  There  is  more  of  Praxitelcan  inspiration  in  the  work 
than  in  many  2)erhaps  earlier  renderhigs  of  the  type.  The  statue  may 
well  represent  a  deity,  and  no  identification  seems  more  appropriate  than 
Dionysus. 

(l.jj  Among  the  many  small  fragments  which  cannot  be  htted  to  any  of 
the  larger  works,  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  menti(»n  one  which  has  a  significance 
of  its  own  and  bi.'yond  itself — a  headless  eagle  on  a  stump,  no  doubt  tlie 
support  <jf  a  statue.  It  is  a  g(^od  deal  damaged.  Jlidow  is  what  looks  at  first 
sight  like  a  snake's  head,  but  may  be  only  a  twining  bratuli. 

{(')  Bnm:r. — With  the  possible  exception  of  a  little  pieee  ol'  a  Ibid  of 
drapery,  no  bronze  works  were  discovered,  but  their  former  existence  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  bronze  slag  frequently  met  with,  which  sometimes 
preserved  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  melting  pot. 

C.  PuUcri/. — Scarce  except  in  the  lower  stratum,  very  fragmentary,  and 
of  little  interest. 

(a)  Cypriote.  Apparently  the  only  pottery  of  the  lower  stratum,  which 
was  full  of  it,  but  also  found  in  the  upper  stratum  in  stray  fragments.  The 
fragments  are  too  small  to  give  nmch  idea  of  the  shapes,  but  most  of  them 
seem  to  belong  to  large  jars,  jugs,  and  open  cups  of  the  commonest  types. 
The  pottery  is  of  the  ordinary  kind  with  light  surface  and  dark  decoration  in 
concentric  circles,  bands,  and  the  usual  patterns,  occasional  red  bands  being 
introduced. 

(J))  Plain,  e.f/.  a  series  of  coarse  brown  jars  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  nest 
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before  mentioned,  Roman  lamps,  lamps  of  the  pinched  saucer  or  'cocked-liat ' 
type,  minute  Jugs,  &c. 

(r)  Black  glazeil  ware  (scarce),  both  plain  and  with  little  impressed 
patterns. 

((f)  One  small  chip  of  red-figured  pottery,  witli  drapery  and  the  fingers 
of  a  hand,  rough  careless  style  and  presumably  late  date. 

D.  MisccUancons. 

{a)  A  few  terracottas,  namely  : — 

Fragments  of  female  face,  about  1^  inches  long,  with  white  coating. 
Fairly  good  style  and  type. 

Crude  little  terracotta  beast,  apparently  meant  for  a  bull,  painted  ^vith 
red  and  black  bands. 

Terracotta  head  from  statuette,  about  three  inches  high,  female,  Hat 
behind.  The  head  resembles  many  found  in  Cypnis,  we  may  refer  particularly 
to  the  analogous  heads  found  on  the  Tovfiira  site  described  below.  The  haif 
which  is  treated  in  fine  parallel  lines,  is  parted  across  above  the  forehead,  and 
falls  in  a  heavy  fringe  close  over  the  eyebrows.  Tassel-like  dependent 
ornaments  cover  the  ears.  The  features  are  indistinct  in  detad,  but  the  eyes 
are  large  and  jiromiuent,  the  face  flat  with  a  projecting  mouth  and  chin,  and 
the  line  of  the  cheeks  clearly  marked  at  and  below  the  comers  of  the  moutii. 
The  head  was  found  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  building  at  no  great 
depth  into  the  soil.  It  may  belong  to  the  lower  stratum,  and  have  been 
thrown  up  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  colonnade  wall,  but  in  any  case  is 
probably  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  Jj.c. 

(h)  Bronze  objects. 

Two  small  bells,  one  of  them  with  an  iron  clapper. 

A  signet  ring  (the  seal  lacking). 

Three  hooks  hanging  from  a  fourth. 

A  small  wheel  or  pierced  disk  suspended  from  a  hook. 

A  dart-head,  buckle,  pin,  needles,  &c. 

(c)  Various  odds  and  ends  : — 

Glass  vessels,  a  variegated  glass  button,  a  little  stone  bii-d,  a  stone  lid  ot 
a  vessel,  a  bone  handle,  a  light-blue  porcelain  bead,  fragments  of  wall  plaster 
with  re<l  and  black  colour  (one  with  a  red  bird's  head),  a  piece  of  large  lead 
pipe,  &c. 

a     The  Ayom. 

As  the  Sand  site  was  pre-eminently  the  site  of  sculptures,  so  the  Agora 
is  the  site  of  inscriptions.  But  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  statues 
and  statuettes  were  also  found  there.  The  quantity  of  bronze  coins  turned 
up  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the  site.  Pottery  and  terracotta  figurines 
were  rare,  and  not  for  the  most  part  of  any  particular  interest.  They  were 
most  abundant  in  the  exploratory  trenches  dug  in  the  large  field  behind  the 
northern  half  of  the  great  west  colonnade.  A  large  number  of  small 
miscellaneous  objects  came  to  light,  most  of  them  of  bronze. 
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A.  About  550  hrtiii'x  coins. 

Also  five  lead  seals  or  tokens. 

Ji.  Snilptiirfi.  The  most  important  works  were  found  at  the  soutlu'iu 
end  of  the  .site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hillock,  all  the  following  an;  from 
within  the  limits  of  the  Agora  proper  unless  it  is  (ttherwisr  stated. 

(«)  Liiucstonc. — Fragmcuits,  mostly  in  poor  condition  and  of  rude  styli', 
but  not  therefore  archaic. 

(1)  Stray  pieces,  which  may  well  have  belonged  to  statues  over  life  size 
of  the  usual  Cypriote  type,  such  for  instance  as  those  found  at  ])ali  ami  Bouni 
— a  left  hand  against  drapery,  a  knee,  a  portion  of  a  dra])ed  figure,  a  large 
hand  found  among  the  foundations  under  the  hillock. 

(2)  A  small  fenuilc  torso,  about  half  life  size  (from  the  marble  bases 
])eyond  the  .south  end  of  the  cast  colonnade).  The  surface!  is  much  damaged, 
the  left  hi})  gone.  The  figure  is  draped  in  a  short-sleeved  r/^'/rm  girded  under 
the  brea.st.  The  back  is  very  rough,  possibly  the  hair  fell  in  a  mass  behind. 
A  band  over  the  right  shoulder  carries  what  seems  to  be  a  quiver.  The  figure 
is  therefore  probabl}'  intended  for  Artemis. 

(8)  Draped  torso,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  and  legs,  of  an 
extremely  rude  figure,  whether  male  or  female  can  haidly  be  determined, 
(llj  inches  high.  From  the  west  field.)  The  left  arm  is  closer  to  ihe  side 
than  the  right,  the  left  leg  is  a  little  advanced,  but  without  bending  the  knee 
apparently.  The  build  looks  archaic,  especially  the  long  waist.  The  suilace 
is  much  gone,  and  the  work  of  the  very  rudest. 

(4)  Three  fragments  of  statuettes  from  the  west  field — a  left  arm,  willi 
a  bracelet  on  the  wrist,  holding  a  large  torch  (?) — an  ugly  little  male  head  of 
the  vilest  .style — and  a  fragmi'iitof  aram  with  the  mark  of  a  broken  something 
on  the  head. 

(/;)  Murhlr. 

(1)  The  first  place  must  be  taken  by  the  great  Bull's  lu>ad  capital 
(Fig.  4).  Its  architectural  significance  is  not  here  in  point,  wo  are 
concerned  with  it  only  as  a  piece  of  sculpture.  The  design  is  no  doubt 
oriental.  The  two  bulls  back  to  back  with  their  heads  projecting  to  either 
side  are  found  for  example  on  the  capitals  from  the  Palace  of  Darius  at 
Per.sepolis,  where  they  were  doubtless  copied  from  older  models  in  the  art 
of  Chaldaea  and  Assyria.^  But  one  cannot  but  feel  how  much  the  design 
has  been  improved  upon  in  the  work  before  us.  The  curtailment  of  the  bulls 
to  heads  and  shoulders  gets  rid  of  much  of  the  grotesque  awkwardness  of 
the  earlier  composition,  and  gives  greater  relative  prominence  to  the  heads. 
The  addition  of  wings  springing  from  the  shoulders  and  curling  forwards  like 
volutes  is  a  happy,  although  perhaps  not  original,  touch.  On  the  other  hand 
the  wings  must  have  looked  rather  small  and  cramped,  and  the  unity  of  the 
design  is  spoilt,  for  the  artist  has  now  to  find  .something  to  fill  the  centre 
face  of  the  capital  between  the  wings.  He  does  it  with  a  female  figure 
in  Caryatid  posture,  with  a  sort  of  modius  upon  her  head,  who  passes  below  the 


Cf.  also  tlie  gilt  )>iii  from  Piiphos,  J.  JI.  S.  ix.   I'l.  XI. 
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waist  iuU)  a  curious  ilnial  oriiainont.  Tlic  filliii,<^  is  W(^ll  atlaptcd  to  tliu  space, 
and  the  contmst  between  the  simple  broad  onter  surfaces  an<l  tlie  broken 
complicatetl  play  of  li.i,dit  and  shade  in  tlie  middle  section  is  not  unpleasiii*^. 
Jiut  the  effect  is  none  the  less  inartistic.  Wholeness  is  sacrificed.  Tlie  con- 
trast between  the  bi^  bulls  and  the  little  woman  is  too  emphatic,  iind  the 
centre  has  too  much  the  a])pearance  of  a  decorative  patch  on  a  bold  sculp- 
turesque design.  'J'he  figure  may  be  my  tin  )logicalIy  connected  with  the  bulls, 
may  be  for  instance  associated  with  the  oriental  Goddess  whose  emblem  is  the 
horne<l  moon,  and  who  underlies  tlie  (Jreek  legends  of  Artemis,  lo,  and 
Kuroi)a.  But  a  inythol<tgical  connection  is  not  an  artistic  one,  and  to  stick 
in  the  principal  thus  baldly-between  her  monsters  is  unpardonable.     Nor  does 


Fic^  4. 


it  mond  Ihe  design  to  say  that  the  cond)ination  is  merely  eclectic,  and  the 
figure  has  long  since  degenei"at:<id  from  a  (Joddi-ss  (»r  Priestess  into  a 
jMirely  arcliitectural   Caiyatid. 

The  capital  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  ordy  two  sides  are  preserved,  and 
roots  of  both  the  winirs  of  the  extant  bull  have  been  dcHiberatelv 
chiselleil  away.  The  horns  and  eai-s  are  broken  off,  nnd  Ihe  face  of  the 
Caryatid  is  half  obliterate<l. 

The  bull's  head  projects  boldly  and  effectivel}'.  In  looking  at  the  neck, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  capital  is  intended  in  be  seen  from  below, 
the  ridge  of  the  neck,  wliich  looks  awkward  in  a  level  view,  would  not  be 
seen.     The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  f«)r   the  same  reason  lilted  well  forward. 
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Tlie  wings  are  treatctl  in  broad  parallel  curves  without  any  attcntpt  at  foa- 
therinir.  The  rou<»'h  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Ion-head  and  IVont  face 
is  can-iully  rendered,  and  the  folds  ot"  hitle  on  the  neck  are  not  forgotten. 
The  modelling  above  the  nostrils,  and  the  expression  of  the  small  truculent 
eye,  are  well  done.  The  female  figure  is  dre.s.sed  in  a  simple  sleeveless  ch'Uuit 
gathered  in  by  a  bantl  round  the  waist.  The  work  displays  considerable  skill 
in  the  renderinir  of  the  form,  and  some  feeling  f<»r  the  difference  of 
texture  between  thedrajiery  and  flesh.  Both  arms  are  rai.sed  as  though  sup- 
porting the  abacus. 

On  the  whole  the  workn)anship,  if  a  little  dry,  is  good  and  effective. 
Yet  the  capital  must  be  of  comparatively  late  date.  Tiui  material,  the  style, 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  Caryatid  and  the  ornament  out  of  which  she 
grows,  all  prevent  our  a.ssigning  it  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Pt<jlemaic, 
even  if  it  be  no  later,  as  well  it  may.  The  design  is  extremely  interesting 
as  showing  how  oriental  motives  persisteil  in  the  art  of  (Jyprus  after  the 
final  establishment  of  Hellenic  culture. 

(2)  Fragment  from  the  thighs  of  a  draped  figure,  under  life  size, 
probably  female.  The  right  knee  is  slightly  advanced.  The  drapery  clings 
closely  romid  the  lind)s  cxc(!j»t  at  the  left  side  wlune  it  falls  in  parallel  folds. 
The  back  is  oidy  roughly  worked.  Perhaps  archaistic  work.  Much 
damaged, 

(8)  Fragment  of  colossal  statue.  Part  of  the  calf  of  a  leg,  in  a  high 
buskin  which  rejiches  half  way  up  it,  ag-ainst  a  palm  stump.  Found  on  the 
hillock. 

(4)  Fragment  of  female  face,  over  life  .size.  The  upper  part,  including 
the  eyes  (except  the  inner  corners)  and  half  of  the  left  cheek,  is  lacking. 
The  face  is  full  and  rounded,  of  a  broail  type,  without  sharp  lines  or  features. 
The  iris  of  tlu;  eyes  is  incised,  the  glands  in  the  corners  are  rendered. 
The  nose  is  broad,  with  a  wide  bridge.  The  full  lips  are  parted  but  not 
sufficiently  to  show  the  teeth.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  are  soft,  and  the 
chin  and  jaw  rounded.  Tlie  lips  are  rimmed  with  an  incised  line  as  in  bronze 
work.  The  execution  is  fairly  good,  and  may  be  of  Hellenistic  date,  but  is 
perhaps  more  probably  an  archaistic  product  of  Roman  imperial  times. 

(5)  Torso  and  thighs  of  a  male  .statuette  (0  inches  high).  Nude, 
but  with  drapery  hanging  against  the  left  leg.  Of  no  special  merit  or 
interest. 

((>)  Winged  female  statuette  of  slender  proportions,  headless,  arndess, 
and  footless  (G4  inches  high)-  Draped  in  a  long  chiton  Avith  StTrXot?. 
Mark  of  something  (right  hand  ?)  on  the  brea.st.  The  figure  is  probably  Nike. 
Very  poor  work.     From  the  west  field. 

(7)  Head  and  other  small  chips  of  a  little  statuette.  The  hair  is  long 
and  tied  in  a  bow  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  type  is  about  equally  suited 
to  an  Aphrodite  or  a  young  Apollo.  The  execution  is  facile,  and  the  marks 
of  a  fine-toothed  chisel  are  clearly  visible.  The  effect  is  singularly  fresh  and 
happy.     Style  not  too  late,  probably  Hellenistic. 

(8)  Frngment  of  a  .s<!p\dchral  stele  with  a  small  jug  in  relii't. 
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There  may  be  addeil — 

(9)  A  fragment  of  gypsum  slab  with  half 'of  a  large  bulboiis  fish  in 
relief     Probably  very  late. 

C.  Pottery. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Agora  proper  nothing  was  found  but  plain 
pottery,  jugs,  pinched  saucer  lamps,  Roman  lamps,  etc.,  with  lierc  and  there 
a  small  piece  of  black-glazed  ware.  On  the  west  field,  liowcver,  the  black- 
glazed  ware  was  more  plentiful  and  fragments  of  Cypriote  jiottery  of  the  usual 
kinds,  with  light  or  red  ground  and  dark  bands  and  concentric  circles,  were 
fMiilv  abundant.     Tlinn-  fiagmciitary  vessels  niay  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Fragments  from  a  hirgo  full-bi'lli(Hl  jar  with  small  rim  and  handles. 
The  clay  is  reddish  with  white  surface,  the  decoration  in  matt  red.  The 
latter  consists,  of  bands,  especially  one  broad  between  two  narrow,  an  arcade 
l)attcrn,  and  fioral  sprays  below  the  shoiddor.  The  sh;ip(>  and  patterns  seem 
to  be  early. 

(2)  A  broken  little  ovoid  lecythus  of  line  thin  ware  with  smooth 
yellowish  .surface,  decorated  with  three  dark  glazed  bands  <m  each  of  whirh 
arc  painted  three  red  lines.     Certainly  of  early  Greek  fabric. 

(3)  Fragments  of  a  small  vase.  Light  red  ground  with  a  dark  pat- 
tern of  leaves  and  spirals  surrounded  by  dots.     Careless  execution. 

J).   Mimrllancdiis  aJi/rf/s  in  stone,  trrracotta,  hronzc,  etc. 

{)()  'JV^rracotta. 

From  tlie  Agora  proper  there  are  only  twf)  fragments  to  record,  the  torso 
of  a  crudi!  little  beast,  and  part  of  a  female  head,  being  the  left  side  of  the 
face  (fragment  7)\  inches  x  'H).  The  latter  is  adorned  with  a  disk  earring 
with  a  little  boss  in  the  centre,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  ciown  with  a  row 
of  rosettes.     It  seems  to  be  of  good  Greek  style. 

The  following  came  from  the  west  field — 

A  fragment,  three  inches  high,  which  looks  like  the  leg  of  a  Siren  with 
a  bird's  claw,  on  an  ornamental  base. 

A  little  head  in  a  pointed  cap  or  hood.  The  details  are  indistinct, 
but  the  forehead  is  retreating,  the  no.se  is  prominent,  ami  the  eyes  are  large 
and  flat. 

A  fragment  of  female  torso,  the  right  hand  slung  in  the  upper  garment, 
tlie  left  holding  an  object.     Hasty  work  without  finish. 

Several  heads  and  other  fragments  of  female  statuettes  wearing  a  high 
crown  and  generally  resembling  the  female  figures  so  common  on  the 
Cistern  site  described  below.  The  crown  is  usually  decorated  with  a  row 
of  rosettes,  sometines  with  elaborate  palmettes.  Disk-and-pendant  earrings 
are  generally  worn.  The  style  is  developed  but  severe,  and  not  without 
traces  of  archaism  here  and  there,  the  eyes,  for  instance,  of  one  head  are 
large  and  flat,  of  elongated  almond  shape,  and  bordered  by  a  distinct  rim. 
The  other  fragments  are  most  of  them  mere  draperies,  one  however  represents 
a  deer  or  kid  grasped  by  the  left  hand  of  a  draped  figure,  a  motive  to  which 
we  shall  find  parallels  hereafter. 
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(b)   Bronze. 

Small  objects  of  bronze  were  plentiful — dart  and  arrow- beads,  little 
chisels,  borers,  weights  either  square  or  of  pendant  form,  a  large  hook,  a 
buckle,  a  fork,  a  key  on  a  ring,  a  hnger-ring,  a  little  wheel  or  disk  with  pierced 
openings,  a  small  bell,  a  shield-shaped  pendant,  etc.  A  curious  little  object 
about  two  inches  long,  shaped  like  a  double-headed  axe  with  small  blunt 
blades,  may  be  a  hammer-head.  A  small  paw  may  have  been  the  foot  of  a 
candelabrum.  From  behind  the  south  end  of  the  west  colonnade  came  a 
bronze  vase  or  bottle  seven  inches  high,  and  from  the  west  field  a  handle  of  a 
mirror  in  the  form  of  a  young  boy  (including  the  base  about  three  inches 
high),  who  lays  his  left  hand  on  his  chest,  his  right  on  his  hi}).  None  of 
these  objects  need  be  earlier  than  the  Roman  period. 

(r)  Odds  and  ends,  including  iron  implements,  an  iron  lock,  an  ivory 
object  resembling  a  napkin  ring,  a  blue  porcelain  bead,  a  crystal  pendant,  a 
silver  finger-ring,  bone  pins,  dice,  a  small  lead  circle  with  a  cross  in  it,  lead 
weights  (one  or  them  as  large  as  a  big  orange,  with  a  bronze  ring  to  it),  a 
sling-bullet,  a  glass  saucer,  a  stone  hammer-head  or  pestle,  a  marble  mortar, 
pieces  of  several  marble  basins,  an  oblong  marble  plate  ribbed  like  a  door 
scraper,  two  cubical  stones  with  depressions  on  each  side  (possibly  drill- 
heads),  etc. 

D. — 111 r.  Jhiriii  ii'iwslasi.it  ui. 

During  the  very  slight  operations  on  this  site  two  objects  were  found 
which  deserve  notice.  The  one  is  part  of  a  dark  stone  mould  on  which  is 
incised  something  resembling  a  lluti'd  ])ilaster  surmounted  by  a  lotus  flower. 
The  other  is  a  small  limestone  head,  about  two  inches  high,  of  archaic  style. 
The  hair  is  dressed  in  Egyptian  fashion,  carried  straight  across  the  forehead, 
behind  the  ears,  and  falls  in  a  mass  down  to  the  slioulders.  The  ears  are 
large  and  high  set,  the  eyes  protruding  and  elongated  at  the  outer  corners. 
Nose  and  mouth  are  damaged.     A  necklace  encircles  the  throat. 

J). —  The  Cistern. 

The  objects  found  on  this  site  consist  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of 
terracotta  or  limestone  statuettes,  and  of  broken  pottery.  The  site  is  on  an 
open  hill-side  unencumbered  by  the  cUhris  of  buildings,  part  of  the  southern 
slope  which  runs  eastward  from  tlie  Daemonostasium  to  the  sea  and  divides 
the  upper  city  from  the  harbour  quarter.  Wherever  in  the  slope  over  the 
hollow  marked  by  a  dilapidated  cistern  a  trench  is  dug,  remnants  of  pottery, 
etc.,  are  sure  to  be  turned  up,  but  the  part  productive  of  really  interesting 
fragments  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits ;  five  and  twenty  paces  in  the 
one  direction  and  fifteen  in  the  other  would  more  than  cover  it.  On  this 
small  patch  a  confusion  of  fragments  of  all  Greek  periods  was  found.  No 
stratification  according  to  age  was  observable,  and  the  oldest  fragments  were 
often  nearest  the  surface.  The  following  classification  gives  little  idea  of 
their  number  : — ■ 
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A.  Tcrra-cotta  and  limestone  Jij/i/rincfi. 

(a)  Crude  little  hcnul-shaped  hunutn  and  <i.iiiin<il  Jiynres.  There  are  a 
score  or  more  of  little  figures,  all  of  them  apparently  male,  and  almost  all 
with  pointed  beards.  Most  of  these  figures  wear  a  pointed  head-dress,  which 
in  the  better  worked  out  specimens  develops  into  the  regular  Cypriote  cap 
with  flaps.  Many  of  them  are  of  columnar  form  with  a  head  and  arms.  Two 
or  three  little  round  shields  indicate  that  some  were  warriors  {ef.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  Hid.  of  Art  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  Vol.  II.  pi.  II.),  others  simply 
lay  their  hands  on  their  chests  or  paunches.  Other.s  again  were  probably 
charioteers,  for  terracotta  chariot  wheels  were  also  found,  and  mau}^  pieces  of 
horses.  The  better  horses  are  et[uipped  with  harness  and  trappings  ;  the 
fringes  or  tassels  on  the  chests  of  some  of  them  are  ([uite  in  the  Assyrian 
manner.  Horsemen  too  are  not  infrequent.  Two  or  three  animals  seem  to 
be  beasts  of  burden  carrying  panniers.  Others  are  more  like  dogs  than 
anything,  and  several  are  probably  meant  for  oxen.  About  the  birds  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Tlie  figures  arc  often  painted,  tlie  caps  of  the  men  for 
example  and  the  tassels  of  the  hor.'^es  are  often  red,  and  red  and  black  stripes 
are  a  favourite  decoration  for  man  and  beast  alike. 

(//)  ylrchaie  and  later  Aidinah. — Animals  of  better  style  were  not 
uncommon.  Half-a-dozen  more  or  less  broken  bulls'  heads  niay  be 
mentioned.  Most  of  them  are  of  mask  form,  between  two  and  three  inches 
high,  with  holes  here  and  there  round  the  edges  for  aflfixment.  One  has 
pierced  eyes,  and  another  is  bored  through  the  nose  as  though  it  had  been  a 
spout  of  some  sort. 

Of  genuine  archaic  style  are  five  or  six  horses'  heads  of  bony 
angular  type  with  button-like  eyes  laid  on.  Two  of  them  retain  a  fragment 
of  body  and  seem  to  have  carried  panniers  (?).  There  are  other  fragments  of 
horses  which  show  muscular  modelling  and  freer  style. 

Among  the  birds  two  or  three  doves  may  be  recognized,  and  a  headless 
limestone  hawk  of  conventional  style  not  unlike  the  Egyptian. 

Of  later  appearance  are  several  dogs,  two  of  them  wearing  collars.  Two 
bristly  fragments  may  be  referred  to  pig-rattles  {cf.  one  from  tomb  4).  A 
monkey,  and  two  rude  animal-headed  men  give  the  transition  to  humanity. 

(c)  Archaic  heads. — A  number  of  heads,  from  about  one  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  high,  were  found  which  exhibit  archaic  style,  neither  crude  and 
helpless  nor  facile  anil  free.  Several  seem  to  have  belonged  to  warriors  or 
charioteers  in  pointed  head-dresses.  Tiie  eyes  are  usually  large,  flat,  and  long, 
the  mouth  prominent,  and  the  beard  sharply  defined.  Best  of  the  warriors  is 
a  little  bearded  head,  of  the  type  familiar  in  porcelain  and  Corinthian 
pottery,  in  a  helmet  with  cheek-flaps.  The  front  of  the  helmet  is  decorated 
witli  an  incised  device,  a  winged  wheel  or  circle  with  a  star  in  it.  The  eyes 
are  high-set,  large,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  face  has  been  painted  red, 
the  helmet  yellow.  Two  small  bearded  heads  exactly  reproduce  the  type  of 
which  so  many  examples  were  found  on  the  Tovfiira  site  {v.  infra),  one  of 
them  indeed  seems  to  have  come  from  the  same  mould  as  some  of  the  heads 
found  there.     The  hair  is  black  and  the  lips  are  red.    A  little  limestone  head 
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with  short  beard  and  a  flat  round  cap  wears  hair  in  the  Egyptian  style  in  a 
heavy  mass  behind  the  neck.  It  is  difHcnlt  to  decide  whether  some  of  the 
beardless  heads  arc  male  or  female.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  ugly,  ejj. 
one  witli  high-set  ahnond  eyes  and  a  prominent  snub  nose,  another  with 
pierced  eyeballs  and  large  high-set  ears,  or  a  third  of  limestone  with  rimmed 
eyes,  unevenly  placed,  and  on  the  one  side  almost  level  with  the  forehead,  on 
the  other  cut  deep  into  the  cheek.  Certainly  feminine  is  a  grotesque  head, 
wearing  necklace  and  ear-})ieces,  whose  great  semicircular  eyes  occupy  half  of 
her  cheeks.  Another  resembles  tlic  archaic  head  from  the  Sand  site  and 
many  from  ToO/zTra. 

{(l)  Fi  iita/f  lirads  of  nnrir  G I'cch  stfjlc  {trf.  Agora). — Ona  constant  type 
includes  almost  all,  a  face  with  reguhir  (Jreek  features  and  dignified  severe 
expression,  or  lack  of  expression,  surmounted  by  a  high  crown  or  head-tire, 
sometimes  as  high  as  the  whole  head.  Besides  fragments  we  found  forty 
fairly  complete  specimens,  ranging  in  height  of  face  from  one  and  a  quarter  to 
three  and  a  half  inches.  The  type  is  no  doubt  an  early  one,  and  was  no  doubt 
long  retained.  The  heads  arc  not  much  touched  up  after  leaving  the  mould. 
The  back  is  left  plain  in  all  cases.  The  crown  is  sometimes  plain,  but  more 
usually  adorned  with  at  least  one  row  of  bosses,  disks,  or  rosettes.  The  upper 
part  is  often  decorated  with  crendlations  in  relief,  elaborate  palmettos,  a  row 
of  Sphinxes,  or  other  ornaments.  The  hair  is  sometimes  gathered  to  an  apex 
over  the  centre  of  the  forelu^ad.  The  back  of  the  head  is  usually  covered  by 
a  veil.  A  lock  of  hair  often  falls  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Disk-  and  -pen- 
dant earrings  and  (apparently)  necklaces  arc  regularly  worn.  There  are 
traces  of  blue  colour  on  the  crown  of  one  of  tlie  best  examples.  The  type 
in  all  its  varieties  may  be  readily  paralleled  from  (^yprus  in  the  first  case  of 
the  terracotta  room  at  the  British  Museum. 

{«■)  Heads  of  (hirJd'prd  unA  freer  style,  variovs. — It  is  not  easy  to  classify  the 
remaining  heads,  but  two  or  three  groups  or  specimens  may  be  mentioned. 
There  are  several  little  comic  masks  and  masked  heads,  some  of  them  of  irood 
workmanship  and  not  without  character.  With  them  may  be  noticed  a 
bearded  head,  not  unlike  a  truculent  philosopher,  and  another  of  excellent 
type  and  execution,  carefully  modelled  and  delicately  finished.  A  youthful 
head  wears  a  high  cap  and  earrings.  It  is  perhaps  rather  heavy  and  lifeless 
than  severe  in  style.  Among  the  female  heads  is  one  over  which  a  mantle  is 
carried,  similar  to  many  found  in  the  tombs  at  Polis  tes  Chrysochou.  Others 
are  of  very  free  and  graceful  style,  some  of  them  bearing  traces  of  white 
overcoat  and  colour. 

(/)  The  very  nuiaerovs  fi'iiyments  of  figures  ^iVQ  for  the  most  part  too 
small  and  shattered  to  be  of  much  interest,  but  certain  main  types  may  be 
discerned  and  brought  into  connection  with  the  leading  varieties  of  heads. 
Corresponding  to  the  bearded  heads  of  the  Tovfnra  type  are  stiff,  flat,  heavily 
draped  figures,  with  the  left  arm  to  the  side,  and  the  right  slung  in  the  upper 
garment,  the  edge  of  which  jmsses  from  the  right  knee  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  raised  or  painted  border.  A 
series  of  rude  columnar  female  statuettes,  some  holding   their  arms  at  right 
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angles  to  their  bodies,  others  bearing  a  lyre  against  the  left  side,  may  answer 
to  the  cruder  female  heads.  There  are,  however,  also  fragments  of  lyre- 
players  of  better  type.  Without  doubt  the  female  heads  of  the  crowned  type 
belong  to  a  set  of  larger  figures  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  fragments  were 
found.  They  seem  to  have  been  standing  figures  holding  fruits,  fiowers,  or 
animals.  The  scale,  the  style,  the  moulding  and  flat  backs,  all  agree  with 
the  heads.  Many  pieces  show  red  colouring.  The  drapery,  if  sometimes  a 
little  heavy,  is  in  good  Greek  style.  Bracelets  and  ornate  necklaces  are 
generally  worn.  The  offerings,  or  whatever  be  the  objects  lu-ld,  are  as  a  rule 
carried  against  the  breast,  but  in  the  case  of  larger  animals  under  the  arm  or 
standing  upright  against  the  leg.  Of  the  animals  tlie  dove  and  the  young- 
deer  are  the  commonest,  but  a  swan  or  goose  also  occurs.  The  several 
varieties  may  be  laaralleled  in  the  case  at  the  British  Museum  above 
mentioned.  Of  another  type,  smaller,  and  mostly  of  freer  style,  are  the 
seated  female  figures.  The  surface  is  frerpiently  whitened  and  painted. 
Sometimes  an  object  is  held  on  the  lap,  c.fj.  open  tablets,  a  dog  (?),  a  dove  (?). 
The  arms  of  the  chair  of  one  figure  are  apparently  formed  by  a  pair  of 
Sphinxes.  Standing  '  Mantle-figures '  are  also  conunon,  and  exhibit  great 
variety  in  attitude  and  drapery.  Many  are  whitened  and  coloured,  and  recall 
in  general  the  Tanagra  figurines.  One  of  the  best  preserved  is  the  lower 
part  of  a  figure  from  the  elbow  downwards,  eight  inches  high,  wearing  a 
pinky  red  chiton  and  a  green  Mmation  with  deep  red  border  and  lining.  The 
male  figures  are  ecjually  various.  There  are  nimierous  youthful  figures,  nude 
or  wearing  a  cJdamys,  sometimes  leaning  on  a  pedestal.  One  of  them  rested 
his  arm  on  a  forked  staff,  and  holds  a  rabbit.  Another  seems  to  have  been  a 
Moschophoros  or  Kriophoros.  Others  ride  on  horseback.  Two  little  bearded 
figures  are  seated  on  liic;li-backed  chairs  and  wear  rams'  skins  over  their 
shoulders,  the  horns  covering  their  ears  (Amnion  ?).  There  are  boys  playing 
with  birds  or  dogs,  and  one  (Heracles  ?)  holding  a  snake  in  each  hand. 
Pretty  is  a  little  goat-legged  Satyr  carrying  an  Eros  on  his  shoulder.  The 
flesh  of  the  Satyr  has  been  ruddy,  the  wings  of  Eros  blue.  Other  figures  are 
grotesquely  ugly,  of  Dionysiac  character  or  caricatures.  There  are  several 
genre  subjects,  sucli  as  a  baker  in  a  sleeveless  tunic  kneading  bread.  Finally 
two  small  fragments  may  be  mentioned,  which  probably  came  from  the 
drapery  of  large  painted  terracotta  figures,  such  as  were  afterwards  found  in 
great  quantity  at  ToO/i7ra. 

B.  Pottery. 

The  pottery  on  this  site  Avas  very  abundant  and  very  miscellaneous  in 
character,  but  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  fragments  an  inch  or  two 
square.     It  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Plain. 

(1)  Rough  light  or  red,  of  various  shades,  both  thick  and  thin. 
Occasionally  reddish  with  a  light  surface.  Shapes  are  seldom  distinguishable 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  pieces,  but  there  were  lamps  of  the  pinched 
saucer  or  '  cocked  hat '  type,  saucers,  jugs  small  and  large  with  pinched  lips, 
minute  jugs,  pitchers  and  cups,  bell-shaped  lids  (or  strainers)   with  two  small 
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holes  near  the  knob  on  the  top,  double  and  twisted  handles,  large  flat  basins 
or  i)late.s,  big-earotl  diotae,  arnpliorao,  etc.  The  inscribed  handles  of  amphorae 
read  AIIKO  preceded  by  a  combined  upriglit  and  diagonal  cro.ss,  A  A  MO, 

AA,  and  MIA. 

(2)  Fine  smooth  clay,  usually  of  a  light  red  colour.  Platters  and 
fragments,  presumably  early,  a  small  amphora.  Also  deep  lamps  with 
covered  spout,  and  ordinary  Roman  lamps.  With  them  may  be  noticed  a 
fragment  of  lamp  of  open  form  with  horizontal  rim  and  a  series  of  sjwuts, 
which  bears  incised  with  a  blunt  tool  along  the  rim  the  fragmentary 
inscription... e  ev^n^  i"  very  late  letters,  and  two  small  pieces  of  reddish 
glazed  lamp  with...XeoL'<f  in  relief,  equally  late. 

{h)  Without  patterns  or  glaze,  but  washed  over  with  simple  matt  colour. 
Mostly  little  red  lecythi  with  a  bulge  or  step  in  the  neck,  of  the  early  type 
found  in  great  plenty  at  ToO/ivra. 

{c)  Unpaintcd  vases  of  animal  form,  light  clay.  The  only  example  at  all 
complete  is  a  legless  ox  standing  on  knobs.  The  head  forms  the  spout,  and 
there  is  an  ordinary  vase-mouth  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  which  springs  from 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Several  heads  from  similar  vessels  were  found, 
including  a  ram's.  With  these  may  be  mentioned  a  fragment  of  a  vase  of  the 
Poli  type  with  the  pitcher-bearing  woman.  She  is  seated  and  supports  the 
pitcher  with  her  left  hand.     A  rude  example,  with  traces  of  red  colour. 

{d)  Cypriote  painted  pottery. 

The  fragments  seem  to  be  from  great  jars,  jugs,  flat  basins,  bowls,  etc.,  of 
the  ordinary  kinds.  Four  varieties  may  be  distinguished,  but  the  first 
two  at  least  seem  to  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations;  the  surface, 
for  instance,  may  be  white  and  red  in  different  parts  of  the  same  fragment. 

(1)  Light  reddish  clay,  light  surface,  dark  and  red  decoration. 

(2)  Light  reddish  clay,  natural  surface,  dark  and  red  decoration. 

(3)  Liglit  yellowish  clay,  light  surface,  dark  and  red  decoration. 

(4)  Light  clay,  deep  brown-red  surface,  dark  decoration. 

Of  the  fourth  variety,  which  has  a  very  smooth  surface,  only  two 
fragments  were  found,  adorned  with  very  small  concentric  circles.  For  the 
rest  the  decoration  is,  as  usual,  in  bands,  concentric  circles,  hatched  squares  or 
lozenges,  etc.  There  are  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  small  bowls  that 
approximate  most  closely  to  the  Dipylon  system  of  ornament. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vases  of  annual  form,  the  above-described 
varieties  were  commonest  on  the  outskirts  of  the  site,  whereas  in  the  centre 
the  terracotta  figurines  and  Greek  imported  pottery  were  predominant. 

(c)  Early  Greek  painted  pottery,  mostly  of  the  oriental  style  as  found 
at  Camirus  and  Naucratis,  e.g. 

(1)  Five  fragments  from  a  large  bowl  with  horizontal  rim  (Fig.  5). 
Red  clay  with  white  engobe.  On  the  rim  a  black  maeander.  Inside  the 
neck  a  red  painted  line  between  two  white.  Round  the  shoulder,  close  under 
the  neck,  a  band  of  black  strokes  or  dashes.  Then  a  large  beast,  black  to 
red,  brilliant  crimson  neck,  white  line  dividing  shoulder  and  neck,  head  and 
foot  in  outline,  no  incised  lines.     In  the  field  in  front  a  rosette. 
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(2)  Two  fragments  of  piiiax.  Wliito  ongobo,  red  decoration.  Lotus 
pattern,  buds,  groups  of  strokes  and  dots,  niaeander. 

(3)  Fragment  of  vase.  White  engobe,  reddish  brown  to  bhick  ibex  of 
the  usual  conventional  type,  purple  horn  and  shoulder,  outlined  head,  no 
incised  lines. 

(4)  Fragment  of  similar  vase,  with  goose  and  maeander,  incised  lines. 

(5)  Two  fragments  of  finer  ware,  creamy  white  with  black  to  brown 
decoration.  Spotted  deer  feeding,  outlined  heads,  ornaments  in  field. 
Underneath  a  finely  drawn  lotus  pattern. 

(0)  Fragment  of    pinax.     Creamy    white,   with   black  outlined    pattern 


Fin.  r,. 


of    leaves    (?)    with    purple    centres.        Back,  natural    red,    with    concentric 
rings. 

(7)  Two  fragments  from  a  vase.  Black,  white,  and  purple  godroons, 
scale  pattern  black  to  red,  with  white  dots,  incised  lines. 

(8)  Several  fragments  of  vases  with  yellow  ground,  natural  or  artificial, 
black  birds  and  beasts,  rosettes,  etc.,  purple  scarcely  occurs,  incised  lines. 
These  fragments  resemble  the  elder  Corinthian  rather  than  the  more  eastern 
varieties. 

(0)  Fragment  of  aryballos,  Corinthian  type,  the  black  decoration  almost 
entirely  gone. 
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These  spcciiiicn.s  do  not  stand  alone,  but  are  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  small  fragments  of  similar  vessels.  Especially  common  are 
those  with  the  white  ground  and  ])atterns  characteristic  of  the  oriental  style, 
radiating  spikes,  straight  or  curved,  guilloches,  bands  of  black  dashes,  etc., 
and  thin  red  or  purple  lines  between  white  on  black  ground.  Other  pieces 
are  without  the  white  engobe,  but  the  patterns  are  closely  related.  Others 
attect  patterns  of  wavy  lines  or  '  arcading.'  One  curious  little  bit  stands 
by  itself;  on  the  grey  natural  ground  is  roughly  but  freely  drawn  a  flower 
and  trefoil  leaf  (ju  a  stalk. 

(/)  Numerous  fragments  of  small  bowls  or  cups  of  the  shapes  and 
decoration  of  those  figured  in  Nimkratis  I.,  plate  X,  The  rims  often 
ornamented  with  groups  of  vertical  strokes  and  rosettes  of  dots. 

(//)  Black-figured  vessels. 

(1)  Broken  cylix,  stendess,  with  horizontal  rim  decorated  with  black 
dots,  round  the  foot  radiating  strokes.     Band  of  Sirens  and  winged  Spliinxes, 


V--- 
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very  rudely  drawn.     Purple   touches,  incised  lines  freely  used,  ro.settes  in  the; 
field.     Poor  bUick  glaze  often  passing  into  red. 

(2)  Small  fragment  of  '  Kleinmeister '  cylix  (Fig.  G).  Female  head. 
Below  the  rim  ^T.  The  fragment  is  exactly  similar  to  the  cylix  in  the 
British  Museum,  figured  in  the  Annnli  1857,  tav.  A.,  which  bears  the 
inscription  %Tpol^o<i  KaX6<i.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  St  on  ovu" 
fragment  are  the  first  letters  of  the  same  words,  and  that  the  two  vases 
arc  by  the  same  artist.  The  black-figured  cylix  in  Gerhard,  Ausrrl.  V((s. 
III.,  190,  101,  3.  4.  bears  the  same  inscription,  and  from  its  similarity 
to  the  Glaukytes  cylices  in  Munich  and  the  British  Museum  (Gerhard, 
ibid.  235,  236,  Wiener  Vwlef/ehliUfcr,  1880,  taf.  II.)  has  been  ascribed  to 
Glaukytes.  The  other  British  Museum  cylix  and  the  new  fragment  from 
Salamis  may  therefore  also  be  ascribed  to  that  same  artist. 

(3)  Friigment  of  similar  cylix,  with  two  beasts  face  to  face. 

(4)  Fragment  of  similar  cylix,  with  an  inscription  of  ten  letters,  out  of 
which  nothing  intelligible  can  be  made. 
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(5)  Fragment  of  stem  and  centre  of  acylix  with  inner  picture.  A  nude 
male  figure  holding  a  spear,  and  the  arms  of  another  figure  facing  him  and 
holding  a  wreath.     Minutely  painted. 

(6)  Small  fragment  of  a  vase,  with  remnants  of  a  winged  Sphinx  {(). 
Masterly  work. 

(7)  Small  fragment,  doubtless  from  an  early  black-figured  cup.  Fine 
black  glaze,  broad  yellow  band  covered  with  vertical  black  strokes,  red  lines 
above  and  beneath. 

(8)  Bottom  of  a  large  thick  vessel,  doubtless  a  fine  black-figured  vase. 
Black  '  spear-head '  pattern  radiating  from  base. 

Also   numerous   fragments   of    black-figure    technique,  but    no    special 
significance,  mostly  from  cylices  of  the  '  Kleinmeister  '  type. 
(h)  Red-figured  vases. 

(1)  The  most  interesting  of  the  fragments  is  a  small  piece  from  the 
neck  of  a  large  crater  with  a  maeander  pattern  on  the  outside  of  the  rim, 
and  close  under  it  a  band  of  figures  in  the  best  style  of  the  great  masters. 
A  battle  scene  is  represented.  A  warrior  in  a  crested  helmet,  with  raised 
cheek-pieces,  a  short  (Mton  with  scalloped  edge,  and  cuirass  with  lappets, 
bends  forward  to  thrust  with  his  spear,  which  he  holds  horizontal  at  the  level 
of  his  hip.  His  back  is  turned  to  the  spectator,  his  left  leg  is  advanced, 
his  right  aim  is  drawn  back  to  thrust,  and  his  left  thrown  forward  with  his 
round  shield,  of  which  only  a  small  part  is  preserved.  Behind  aj^pear  the 
sliield  and  spear  of  another  warrior.  There  is  a  small  round  hole  above  this 
shield,  so  the  vase  was  probably  mended  in  antiquity.  The  execution  is 
admirable  and  full  of  freshness,  but  there  are  little  omissions,  c.r/.  the  glaze 
is  not  carried  in  under  the  chin  as  far  as  the  neck,  and  does  not  quite  touch 
the  upper  line  of  the  right  arm,  while  the  line  of  the  thigh  is  not  terminated 
quite  at  the  edge  of  the  chiton. 

(2)  A  score  of  fragments  from  similar  vases,  but  mostly,  so  far  as  can  be 
made  out,  of  much  later  style.  These  craters  have  usually  an  oUve-leaf 
border  round  the  mouth.  The  colour  of  the  ground  is,  in  the  better  frag- 
ments, very  light.  Only  here  and  there  can  figures  be  recognized.  On  one 
fragment  is  part  of  a  couch,  on  which  a  draped  figure  reclines ;  a  white  pair 
of  legs  floating  in  front  indicates  the  presence  of  Eros.  Several  pieces  have 
fragments  of  horses'  heads,  etc.,  from  chariot  scenes. 

(3)  Fragment  of  vase  with  a  corner  of  drapery,  well  executed. 

(4)  Bottom  part  of  a  cup,  with  the  feet  of  two  figures,  and  a  palmetto. 
Rough,  careless  work. 

With  these  red-figured  vases  may  go  a  fragmentary  lamp  and  a  little 
pot  with  spout  and  side-handle  of  the  same  techni(}uo. 

(i)  Black-glazed  ware  without  figures,  either  plain,  or  bearing  little 
impressed  patterns. 

Very  numerous  fragments  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  saucers 
and  stemless  cups.  Many  bear  scratched  inscriptions  in  the  Greek  or  native 
script.  Most  of  these  are  merely  monograms  or  the  first  syllables  of  names 
{e.f/.    Ttfjt,  or  O  •  na  •  sa  •  to  ?),  but  Ato]«?  a(OTr]po<i  on  the  waist  of  a  black  cup 
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is  iini)ort;iiit.,  ;is  iK-ariiii;  (Uitlic  ([iicstioii  ol  tlic  mi^iii  of  ihr  .uHiiiiiiilaliitii  ol 
1  Vagi  IK' Ills  on  this  siU-,  to  wliirli  tlir  most  |>l;iiisil>lf  unswii  is  ih.-it  it  H'ltic- 
sents  the  refuse  lieiij)  «)!  ;i  tcmijle. 

Some  lew  IV.igmeJits  bore  wiiite  jKiintetl  \vre;illis  uiid  twigs. 

C.  Misccl/ancoKS  dhjccla. 

(1)  A  inueh-biittered  fragment  ot  .h  small  limestone  lion,  like  that  which 
stands  before  tiie  house  of  Stavris,  in  the  village  of  Mncnmi.  (r.  Hogarth, 
Jh  lid  Ciiiiriii,  ]t.  02.) 

(2)  'J'orso  of  a  litt](!  marbh;  stat  net  le,  linitand  lloweis  round  the  waist. 
l'erha|;)s  llaipoerates.      l^ate  work. 

(;$)  A  terraeutta  handk!  with  a  rude  relief  of  two  liguics,  identical  in 
design  with  another  found  at  'lovfjLTra  {v.   ]».  105). 

(4)  A  little  leaden  frying-jian,  two  iiiches  in  diameter,  with  lishes  in 
leiief. 

(.'))  A  little  leaden  si)oked  wheel  with  raised  })atterns. 
(0)  A  porcelain  '  sacred  eye,'  two  inches  long. 

(7)  Several  little  limestone  statuette-bases  or  shrine  altais  of  various 
shapes. 

(5)  A  number  of  weights,  whorls,  etc.,  of  stone  and  terracotta.  Also  a 
(|uantity  of  little  terracotta  disks  with  boles  for  suspension. 

(9)  Odds  and  ends.  A  glass  bottle,  alabastra,  little  objects  of  bone 
bronze,  lead,  etc.  One  or  two  stones  with  a  flat  and  a  convex  side  (r.  J.  U.  ^'. 
IX.,  p.  154). 

]).  A  dozen  hronzc  coins,  o'pimrcntlij  of  late  date. 

Sonie  fragments  of  wall-plaster,  with  imitation  marbling  in  black  and 
yellow,  may  be  mentioned  just  to  show  that  ancient  art  can  be  as  vulgar  as 
modern. 

E. —  Tlte  Carripanoimlra. 

A  little  probing  work  was  done  on  the  ruin  known  as  the  ('ami)anopetra,^ 
wliich  lies  just  above  the  Cistern  site,  and  is  distinguislied  by  a  great  stand- 
ing block  of  stone.  The  few  objects  found  were  of  little  interest — Cypriote 
])ottery  of  the  nsual  kind,  but  also  some  few  fragments  of  the  '  Geometric ' 
cups.  One  curious  fragment  has  a  raised  eye  painted  black  on  light  ground.- 
Black-glazed  ware,  plain  and  stamped.  Several  fragments  of  limestone 
statuettes,  including  a  small  piece  of  head,  with  hair  very  much  after  the 
Pergamene  mamier.     A  pyramidal  terracotta  wedge.     Six  bronze  coins. 

1<\ — Tkr  JJiiHdi7if/  on  the  Jliylicst  Point  in  ^'(damis. 

The  finds  here  were  not  of  much  importance,  but  ranged  from  the 
latest  period  to  a  very  early  date,     A  few  may  be  mentioned. 


'  Or  Campanopissa,  both  forms  of  the  name  "  Of.  tlie  Naucratite  'cyc-bowls.' 

are  used. 
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(1)  A  iii;irl>li'  portrait  lic.-ul  ol  a  bcaidod  man.  liil*-  size,  styl«'  of  flu- 
Honiaii  imperial  |MTi('>(l.      It'alisti*-  work,  triM-iilriit.  cxjiicssioii. 

('2)  I'our  frai^miiits  of  a  maihle  .statuette.  A  familiar  type  of  Apliio- 
<1ito,  stantliii^,  with  (lraiK.'tl  l<'gs.     Ordinary  work  of  the  Jtomaii  pciiod. 

('))  Some  iiitficstiiiL;"  iragiiiriits  of  pottery,  imliKlini^ — 

An  excellent  .'specimen  of  a  ()y|)riot<^  'Geometric'  cup,  tli(!  di-coralioii 
chiefly  in  deep  red  on  tlie  wliite  surface  of  tlie  clay. 

Several  fragments  of  ( 'ypiiote  ware  with  lotus  and  i;uilloclie  jiat  terns 
worked  into  goonnitric  decoration. 

A  framinent  from  the  rim  (»f  a  cu])  with  .a  red-centred  rosette  left  li,'.,dit 
in  a  dark  mcto])e  tieM.      (■/.  fraijments  from  tin;  tond)s. 

A  fragment  from  an  eaily  (Ircck  vase  of  the  'oriental'  style,  with  lotus 
pattern  an<I  revt^rseil  jialmettes  in  black  on  the  smooth  reij  Ljround  ;  also 
purple  lines  on  l)la(k. 

Some  excolN'ut  hlruk-LjIa/jMl  IVagnient-s. 

(4)  Teriacotla  frai;mcnts  of  statuettes.  Mostly  (jf  free  styk;,  from 
'  mantle-figures,'  with  white  paint  and  blue  or  ])iuk  colour.  Also  a  pretty 
little  child's  head,  a  couple  of  crude  beasts,  and  a  piece  of  a  small  l)(ar<led 
mask,  the  beard  of  which  is  black  and  executed  in  ]>n(is(ly  the  saiue 
manner  as  those  of  the  'Vovfiira  tcrracottjv  statues. 

VJII.  Tovfiira. 

The  anti(iuitics  di.scovcrcd  close  under  the  western  rocky  face  of  tlu; 
rise  iM'tween  the  two  river.-^  are  the  most  iuteresting  (tf  all  the  finds  at 
Salamis.  The  terracotta  statues  especially  are  not  only  in  themselves  im})or- 
tant,  but  still  more  for  the  light  they  seem  to  throw  on  the  relation  of  Greek 
vase  ])ainting  to  orienf.d  embroider}',  and  the  history  of  the  latter  art  ;it 
Sahimis.  The  luimerous  little  porcelain  figures  and  scarabs,  whicli  formid  a 
considerabh;  item  in  the  total  of  finds,  are  also  of  interest  from  their  vciy 
close  affinity  to  the  similar  objects  found  at  Naucratis  and  Camirus.  The 
site  thus  makes  no  small  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  early  art  and 
culture  of  those  important  rejiions  where  the  rising  genius  of  Greece  first 
came  into  familiar  contiict  with  the  older  civilizations  of  the  East.  Consider- 
ing the  extreme  smallne.ss  of  the  pn)ductivc  patch  of  ground,  the  find  was 
abundant,  but  admits  of  chissifi cation  under  a  few  well-defined  headings.  The 
olyects  lay  thickly  strewn  close  over  the  .sloping  surface  of  the  rock  which 
they  followed  down  to  a  considerables  depth.  It  must  be  noti'd  that  the 
female  statuettes  were  scarce  in  the  main  trench,  from  which  came  almost  all 
the  otlujr  figures  and  small  objects,  but  fairly  plentiful  further  to  the  south 
in  trer.ches  near  the  .south-west  corner  of  the  hillock,  where  C(»nver.sely 
scarcely  anything  else  was  to  be  found. 

A. — Ti-rraroWi  ff/nrra. 

(1)  Beaided  ty[>e  of  drai)cd  figures  carrying  flower.s. 

An  extraordinary  numlxjr  of  fragments  of  figures  of  this  tyj)e  weic 
found,  but   few  of  them  can  be  fitted  even  one  to  another.     There  is  great 
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(liltciciKc^  ill  the  size;  lliice  lo:ulin«^  scales  in.iy  lie  ilistinmiislied — stntuetUs 
Iroiii  !)  to  1"»  iiulies  liiijli,  middle  sizi;  liniircs  about  '1  ficl  lii.L;li,  and  statues 
til  tlic  size  of  life  or  above  it.  Some  of  tlie  last  inusl  \\:i\c  bei-ii  very  lan^e, 
iur  there  are  frai,nneiits  which,  if"  tin;  s<  ale  was  strielly  adhered  to,  W(tuld 
give  figures  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  hei;^ht.  From  their  extn-mely  frag- 
mentary condition  the  description  of  the  large  statues  must  be  mostly  Ji 
matter  of  reconstructive  imagination,  but  the  reconsti  iiction  is  c«rtain  : 
for,  firstly,  the  material  is  very  abundant;  seeon<lly,  the  small  figures 
accurately  rcpro<luce  the  type;  thirdly,  precisely  similar  terracotta  statins, 
not  to  speak  of  limestone,  have  been  found  before,  for  examjile  in  Colonel 
Warren's  excavations  at  Tamassus ;  and  lastly,  the  type  is  one  of  the 
cominoyest  on  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  reliefs. 

Of  the  small  statuettes  about  sixty  specimens  were  found,  several  of 
which  arc  fairly  ccmiplete.  But  the  best  general  idea  of  the  type  may  Im; 
derived  from  the  example  of  the  middle  size,  which  is  reproduced  on  Plate  IX. 
The  figure  is  stiff  and  flat,  and  the  total  lack  of  f(»rm  is  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  smaller  statuettes.  The  dress  consists  of  a  long  under  garment,  which 
extends  from  the  neck  down  to  the  feet,  and  an  upper  garment,  which  covers 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  pas.ses  from  above  the  knee  (or  rather  the 
place  where  the  knee  ought  to  be)  up  over  the  left  shoulder.  Round  the 
neck  and  bottom  of  the  lower  vestment,  and  down  the  left  side,  runs  a  broad 
red  band.  A  similar  band  follows  the  edge  of  the  upper  garment,  which  is 
further  adorned  with  a  fringe  of  flat  tags,  slightly  raised,  ami  painted  alter- 
nately red  and  black.  The  feet  are  lacking,  but  must  liave  projected  on  each 
side  of  thc^  strange  triangle  with  which  the  figure  is  terminated.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  this  triangle  as  anything  but  a  mere  support  to  the  ankles.  It 
recurs,  however,  on  some  of  the  small  statuettes.  The  right  ami  is  slung 
across  the  chest  in  the  upper  garment,  the  left  depended  by  the  side,  an<l 
was  hung  under  the  hollow  shoulder  on  a  pin,  the  hole  for  which  is  visible 
on  the  outside.  Many  such  movable  arms  were  found.  On  the  analogy  of 
other  examples,  both  large  and  small,  the  right  hand  simply  rested  on  the 
breast,  the  left  carried  an  open  flower.  Sometimes  the  flower  is  moulded 
with  the  hand,  only  the  head  showing  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  clenched  fist ;  more  often  a  hole  is  left  for  its  insertion,  and  several 
painted  flowers  were  found,  of  mushroom  shape,  and  evidently  intended  to 
be  so  inserted.  The  tag  or  lappet  on  the  left  shoulder  is  a  feature  which 
appears  on  both  large  and  small  figures.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
figure  is,  of  course,  the  head.  It  is  crowned  by  a  biuad  band  or  diadem, 
which  reaches  as  high  as  the  top  in  front,  and  shows  only  a  narrow  fringe  of 
hair  over  the  forehead.  The  hair  on  the  top  is  puncheil  all  over  with  a  small 
horse-shoe  stamp  to  represent  close  curly  locks,  but  descends  in  a  licavy 
mass  half  way  down  the  neck  behind.  The  beard,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
treated  in  the  Assyrian  fashion  in  three  tiers,  and  is  vertically  divided  into 
locks,  which  are  'feathered'  by  diagonal  strokes.  Eyebrows  and  moustache 
are  similarly  feathered.  All  the  hair  is  black,  and  a  black  border  round  the 
eyes  represents  the  lashes.     The  eyes  are  large  and  almost  semi-circular  in 

1.  -1 
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slia])c,  with  staiiiii(  black  ])iipils.  I'lio  iicisl!  lias  no  spcrial  prominonco,  and 
is  far  from  tlio  Semitic  type.  Tlic  cars  arc  hi^j;  ami  clnnisy.  They  arc 
adiiriicd  with  carrinii^.s  of  a  double  twist  of  spiral,  paintt'd  yellow.  No  d(i\d)t 
the  gold  or  gold-platcnl  sj)irals  so  often  found  in  Cypricjte  and  other  tond>s 
are  just  such  earrings.  The  rather  i)rominent  li])s  are  painted  red.  'J'lie 
whole  impression  of  tlie  figure,  although  naturally  far  from  handsome,  is  not 
without  a  certain  stiff  grotesipie  tTignity. 

This  figure  is  typical,  but  there  are  a  good  many  small  variations  on 
tlie  type.  From  the  statuettes  there  is  indeed  little  to  add.  They  fall 
i)ito  groujis  according  to  the  various  moulds  from  which  they  were  turned 
out.  Some  are  ])ainted,  some  ]»lain.  The  Hat  under-robe  of  one  variety 
is  broken  by  two  raised  lines  converging  from  the  hips  towards  the  feet; 
on  another  the  lines  diverge  towards  the  hnver  corners  of  the  drapery. 
The  borders  of  the  cloak  are  often  I'ringed  with  ziirzag  indentations. 
The  beards  are  long  or  short,  round  or  pointed,  and  in  one  set  are  divided 
into  four  pigtails.  More  interesting  are  the  fresh  features  displayed  by 
the  large  statues.  Many  of  the  fragments  may  belong  to  figures  with 
shorter  drapeiy,  a  jerkin  or  tunic  reaching  to  tlie  middle  of  the  thighs 
or  to  the  knees.  Such  figuies  were  found  at  Taniassus,  and  are  frequent 
on  the  reliefs,  and  the  smaller  figures  of  the  next  type  favour  the  sup- 
jtosition  that  something  of  the  kind  existi'd  among  the  larger.  More- 
over, some  of  the  fragments  of  legs  show  that  the  drapery  was  not  always 
carried  right  down  to  the  feet,  and  the  ornamental  swallow-tails  and  tassels 
in  some  instances  point  in  the  same  direction,  for  they  seem  to  hang  below 
the  drapery  against  the  flesh.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  most  cases 
Avhich  fragments  come  I'rom  long-robid,  which  from  jeikined  figures,  and  the 
difference  between  the  types  does  not  sec)n  on  the  large  statues  to  extend 
farther,  all  are   here  described  together. 

All  the  large  statues  apparently  w^ere  painted.  The  features  repro- 
duce in  the  main  those  of  the  example  described.  There  are,  however, 
two  main  differences  in  the  heads  (cf.  Figs.  7,  8).  The  first  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  and  beard.  The  hair  is  sometimes  stamped  with  circular, 
sometimes  with  horse-slioe  marks  ;  occasionally  it  is  rendered  by  sweeping 
incised  lines,  as  though  combed.  The  back  Ijair  is  now  divided  in  tiers, 
now  in  a  single  ridge.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  bristly  wave  or  roll  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  The  beards  are  long 
or  short  and  close,  full  and  broad  or  comparatively  narrow,  stepped  in  tiers 
or  plain.  The  vertical  ribs  are  now  close  and  fine,  now  broad  and  large,  and 
the  ends  may  or  may  not  be  curled.  The  short  close-cut  beards,  which  arc 
in  a  small  minority,  are  sometimes  treated  in  combed  lines,  sometimes  also 
simply  roughened  with  incised  dashes.  Feathering  is  usual,  but  by  no  means 
universal.  The  second  point  of  variety  is  the  head-dress.  Some  heads  seem 
to  have  had  none,  those,  for  example,  with  the  wave  of  hair  above  the  fore- 
head. Others,  we  must  suppose,  wore  the  broad  diadem.  But  far  the  com- 
monest head-dress  is  the  familiar  high  cap,  with  a  point  hanging  down  behind, 
and  cheek-flaps  {irapayvaOcSei;,  Strabo  733),  like  tliose  of  the  modern  '  deer- 
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stalker/  wliich  .are  usually  raised    but  somotiuios  on  smaller  f\^uroH  let  down 
on  each  side  of  the  face.     This  cap  is  of  the  ordinary  white  surface  colour  of 


Vir.. 


FlO.    8. 


the  clay.     It  is  stamped  all  over  with  circular  punch  marks,  which,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  hair  stamps,  I  take  to  be  a  mode  of  representing  wool.     Tlie 
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caps  will  LlHnclurt'  bo  oi  ;i  kiinl  parallel  to  tlic  Astiaciian  caps  still  worn  in 
up}>er  Asia.  Tlic  pointed  end  liangs  between  two  led  tasselled  eords,  which 
doid)tl<ss  served  to  tie  u[)  the  Haps. 

Minor  details  to  be  noticeil  on  the  large  figures  are  the  earrings,  which 
wcri'  often  aj)[)aicntly  of  mct^il,  or  at  least  sejiar.itely  inserted,  the  spinil 
arndets  and  bracelets  in  the  form  of  snakes,  and  the  sandals  with  p.iintcd 
heei-piece  a)»d  strings.  llan<lles  of  dummy  swords  or  <laggers  were  fre- 
([Ueiitly  found.  'J'he  blades  were  separate  and  inscitt*!  into,  or  fixed  on  to, 
the  semi-circular  end  of  the  hilts,  which  is  realistically  studded  with  sham 
nail  heatls.  For  these  daggers  avc  may  once  more  compjue  the  Assyrian 
reliefs.     Th(!y  are,  in  fact,  uKwuKac. 

r>ut  the  most  interesting  point  of  all  is  the  decoration  of  the  drapery, 
which  is  brilliantly  painted  to  represent  oriental  end^roideiy.  The  ground- 
work is  usually  a  scale  pattern  of  strong  pur])le-rcd  colour,  each  scale  having 
an  oAgo  of  the  natural  c<dour  of  the  clay  enclosed  between  a  double  black 
line.  This  field  is  divided  into  panels  by  borders,  of  which  the  commonest 
is  the  intiMla(;ing  st.ir,  or  rather  «tpen  flower,  border,''  A  sci  ies  of  open  Howers 
(»f  six  petals  (the  mi(hlle  pitals  on  each  side  share*!  with  the  adj(»iiiing 
(lowers)  is  h;l't  of  the  light  surface  colour  of  the  clay  in  a  black  or  dark 
ground.  The  flowers  have,  in  many  instances,  red  centres.  A  simpler  border 
is  a  dark  band  with  light  lines.  Others  are  rather  to  be  taken  as  edgings  to 
the  garmen(.s  than  field  borders.  Of  these  the  most  cflfbctivc  is  the  lotus 
pattern,  left  light  in  a  red  ground  and  outlined  with  black.  Other  patterns 
arc  the  guilloche,  the  herring-bone,  the  red  triangle  Avith  incise«l  hatchings 
in  a  pcpiare  black  panel,  the  rosette,  &c.  Very  common  are  plastically 
indicated  frineres,  with  two  or  three  red  tails  alternating  with  two  or  threi! 
l>lack.  Double  indented  frills  are  also  frequent,  in  which  each  tooth  is  half 
red,  half  black.  The  rai.scd  bamls,  usually  red  with  black  edges,  which  often 
occur,  seem  to  be  shoulder-belts,  no  doubt  to  carry  the  daggers.  The  g.'u- 
ments  seem  often  to  have  had  pendant  tails  adorned  with  fringes  and  tassels, 
such  as  we  sec  on  the  Assyrian  reliefs. 

Extremely  important  is  a  series  of  fragments  on  which  figiires  of  men 
animals,  and  winged  monsters  are  worked  into  the  scale  pattern  of  the 
panels.  Most  of  these  are  represented  on  Plates  X.,  which  renders  minute 
<lescription  unnecessary.  There  are  two  lions — one  looking  back  over 
his  shouhler,  the  other  fixing  his  jaws  in  a  stag — a  warrior  with  drawn  sword, 
and  a  monstrous  figure,  Sphinx  or  man-headed  beast,  facing  a  similar  crea- 
ture, with  a  palm-tree  between  them.  The  composition  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  metope  system,  as  the  division  into  panels  determined. 

The  scale  pattern  was  in  several  instances  replaced  by  chequers  of  red 
and  light  colour  divided  by  black  lines.  Plain  fields  of  imi)ainted  drapery 
without  the  scale  pattern  and  panels  were  rarely  found  among  the  fragments 
of  full-size  figures.  Less  infretpient  were  fragments  on  wliich  a  plain  red 
field  adjoined  a  }>lain  black  one,  divided  oidy  by   a  narrow  maeandering  bor- 

*  Cominoii  in  AE.syri:iii  work. 
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ill  r  of  r.'d  Willi  lii;lit  hI^ts,  cut  iiilo  sections  by  little  li<;lit  spaces  on  wliicli 
.in;  three  bl.ick  strokes.  'J'lieso  tV;L^'nlents  suijj^e.st  :i  jerkin  willi  l.-ippets  o\(r 
;i  tunic,  :inil  possiMy  [toint  to  H^■UI■es  like  those  classed  inwh  r  the  sec'iiul 
typ<^ 

The  backs  ol"  the  li^,Mires  seem  to  have  been  left  unpainteil,  which 
indicates  that  they  were  intendcil  U)  s(and  Ji^'ainst  ji  waller  back-j^round. 
Some     of    the     fragments     bear    synibols    incised     in    the    clay    while    solt. 


md 
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occur,  the  second  of  which  may  be  road  as  Cypriote  pa',  j)ossibly  the 
lirst  syllable  of  l3aai\€v<i,  as  oii  the  coins. 

Aft(!r  the  description  which  lias  been  given  of  them  it  is  scaic<ly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  tlie.sc  terracotta  statues  are  inspired  by  the  art  of 
Assyria.  The  type  of  iiguro,  the  attitude,  tlic  arms,  the  flowers  carried  in 
the  hands,  the  dress  and  its  decoration,  down  to  the  details  of  the  em- 
broidered patterns,  all  so  strongly  recall  that  art  that  one  is  at  first  si^dit 
tempted  to  imagine  that  the  figures  have  simply  walked  out  of  an  Assyrian 
relief.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  they  wvie  fashioned,  close  by 
where  they  were  found,  out  of  the  river  clay,  which  still  suy)]»lies  excellent 
material  to  the  potters  of  Varosia,  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
sinular  terracotta  statues,  but  apparently  without  the  painted  draperies,  were 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  Colonel  Warren's  excavations  near  Taniassus. 
One  fairly  complete  specimen  and  fragments  of  many  more  may  be  seen  at 
the  Conmiissioner's  office  in  jXicosia.  Both  the  Salamis  and  the  Tamassus 
figures  display  the  same  oriental  fashion  in  dre.ss,  but  the  likeness  to  Assyiian 
work  is  only  in  externals ;  the  features  are  v(!ry  far  from  Semitic,  although 
equally  far  from  the  Greek  ideal — are  in  fact  thoroughly  Cypriote.  The 
pointed  cap  with  flaps,  the  so-called  KiSaptf;,  whatever  its  origin,  seems  to 
have  become  the  national  Cypriote  head-dress  at  a  very  remote  peiiod. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  reason  to  <loubt  that  these  figures  represent  native 
Cypriotes  at  a  period  when  dress  and  manners  derived  ultimately  from  As- 
syria, spreading  perhaps  from  the  upper  grades  of  society,  had  become 
general  among  them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  curious  scale  pattern. 
That  the  ground  is  really  meant  to  be  a  textile  stuff  seems  clear  from  the 
.  (dours,  borders,  fringes,  and  patterns  woven  into  it.  But  the  scale  pattern  can 
hardly  bo  derived  from  anything  else  than  scab;  armour,  ll  would  certainly 
>iriu  more  natural  to  us  that  the  scales  should  point  downwards  instead  of 
upwards,  but  the  upward  direction  is  proved  by  the  monuments  to  have  been 
1  he  ordinary  arrangement  in  the  East.  The  patt<;rn  niay  have  originated  from, 
or  even  be  intended  t<»  cxjire.ss,  a  corselet   of  mail  worn  under  an  endxoidercti 
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tunii",  1k)I,1i  (>(■  wliicli  ;iri:  iiiiiigicMl  in  this  ( (Hivml  ioii;il    cunibiiritifHi.      Nnw  il, 
ns  is   probable,  lloioilolus  is  at,  least  partly  indebted  to  tin;  piettiic  ilnliciitcd 
by  Maiitlrocles  in  the  lleraeuin  at  Samos  for  his  description  of  the  equipment 
of  the  various  contingents  in  Xerxes'  army,  it  is   not  impossible  that  there 
is  no  lacuna  in  the  sentence  (J>k.  vii.  ch.  Gl)  wherein   he  describes  the   body 
armour  of  t  he  Persians,  irepl  Be  to  aw^a  KiOoivaq  '^eiptBcoToix;  ttoikiXov^  \e7riBo<i 
(Tihipa-i^  oyjrii^  l-)(6voeLheo<i,  but  tunic  and  corselet  were  combined  in  the  picture, 
as  they  are  on  t lu;  Salaminian  tigures.      Where  on  the  other  hand  Herodotus 
is   drawing    on   no  monumental   source   but  on  oral  or  written  tradition,   he 
expressly  distinguishes  the  scale  armour  and  tunic  of  Masistius  (ix.  22),  eVros" 
OwprjKa  elx^e  -^pvaeou  XeTTiBcoroi',  KarvirepOe  Be  tov  d(t)py]Ko<i  KtOiova  (f)ocviKeoi> 
eveBeBvKee.     J>oth  of  these   passages   from   Herodotus  very  strongly  suggest 
the  dress  of  the  terracotta  statues,  and  raise  the  question  wliether  the  latter 
do  not  represent  the  Persian  period  of  Assyrian  art,  and  were  produced  in  th(> 
List    ([uarter  of  the  sixth   century,  after  (Cyprus  fell   under   the   dominion  of 
( '.uidiyses.     Seviwiii  considerations   maybe   adducetl  in  support  of  this  viinv. 
ll.  might  be  doubted  whether  an  Assyrian  influence  so  immediate  and  direit,  as 
iippears  on  our  ligiues  could  have  made  itself  felt  in  Cyprus  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  scaly  armour  and  purple  tunic  seem  to  liave  been  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a   special  characteristic  of  the  Persian  and  Median  dress.     Beside  the  pas- 
sages from  Herodotus  may  be  placed  for  instance  Xcnophon,  Cyropaedia  VII. 
i.    2,   and   Strabo    7.S4.      From  Strabo    733  {ol   yidyoi)   ruipa^   TrepiKetfievoi 
7riX<UTa?  Ka0€iKUca<i  eKarepcodev  fie^i  tov  KaXvTrreLV  to.  %ei'A,i7  ra?  irapayva- 
6tBa<;,  compared  with  the  the  words  on  the  following  page  Tidpai  TrapairXrjaLai 
Tai<i  TOiv  IS/ld'ywv,  we  may  suppose  the  caps  of  the  Salaminian  figures  corre- 
spond jiretty  closely    with   those    commonly  ascribed  to  the  Persians.     The 
leathern  breeches  were  a  garment  characteristic  of  the  Persians  rather  bcfoi  (; 
than  after  they  adopted  the  dress  of  the  Modes,  retained  as  a  military   rather 
than  civil  dress,  and  neither  tliese  nor  their  sleeves  were  likely  to  be  adopted 
in  Cyprus.     The  ')(\avtBiov  of  the  figures  would  be  quite  in  keeping.     There 
is  another  passage   from   a  Greek   author  which  even  more   strongly  recalls 
the  terracotta  statues,  and  at  the  same  time  connects  them  with  the  Persians. 
Polyaenus   (vii.  6,  10),  in  describing  the  strategem   whereby  Cyrus  captured 
Sardis,  says  that  he  set  upon  long  poles  elBfoXa  Trwytui/a?  e^oi/ra  KaiWepa-iKi^v 
€a6P]Ta,  Kal  (ftapcTpav  KaTo.  vootov,  koi  To^a  /neTo.  '^etpa^.     The  words  elBa)'\a 
7r(oy(ova<i  e')(^ovTa  koi  IlepcriKrjv  iadijTa  might  be  a  summary  description   of 
the  Salaminian  figures.     The  story  comes  from  Ctesias.     Neither  Polyaenus 
nor  Theon  {Progymn.  11)  mention  the  material  of  the  images.     The  Epitome 
of  Photius^  and  Tzetzes^  call  tliem  wooden,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
wood  of  the  poles  has  been  extended  to  the  figures  upon  them.     The  story  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Sardis  given  by  Herodotus  :  is  it 
possible  that  the  existence  near  Sardis  of  statues  like  those  found  at  ToOyuvra 
may  have  given  rise  to  it  ? 

The  first  and  third  of  the  symbols  quoted  above  from   the  -backs  of  the 

»  Cod.  LXXII.,  p.  173.     B.     ed.  Migne.  -  Chil.  I.,  89  91. 
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figiiii's  iri.iy  be  it'.'id  as  the   (Jrcck  o  and  >],  and  held  to  .siipjHiit  tlio  compara- 
tively late  date  assigned  on  this  theory  to  the  fignivs. 

Nevertheless  I  would  rather  place  them  about  a  century  earlier.  Tho 
other  objects  found  with  the  statues,  and  presently  to  be  described,  it"  lujt 
absolutely  impossible  in  (^yprus  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  are  certainly 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  seventh  or  at  least  tho  earlier  half  of  the  sixth. 
Scale  armour  is  seen  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  no  less  than  on  the 
Persian,  and  Layard  found  a  quantity  of  bronze  scales  with  Imlmets  and 
other  armour  in  one  of  the  palaces  at  Nineveh.  The  figures  have  even 
UKjrc  alfinity  to  the  Assyrian  reliefs  than  to  the  Persian.  Persiian  ( iviliza- 
tion  stands  to  Assyrian  in  much  the  same  relation  as  Roman  to  Creek, 
neither  in  ait  nor  in  literature  can  the  two  always  be  kept  distinct.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  if  Greek  writers,  who  knew  little  of  the  relation 
between  them,  used  the  word  'Persian'  in  too  wide  a  sense,  much  as 
they  |)robably  used  '  Pliociii('ian  '  in  (\arly  days.  Apait  from  the  scales, 
oui-  ligures  recall  Herodotus'  deseiiption  of  the  As.syrian  costume  (i.  19;"J) 
as  much  as  the  passag(\s  noticed  above.  vVs  to  influences  on  the  island 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coinicction  with  Persia  was  at 
all  closer  than  had  been  the  connection  with  Assyria  nearly  two  centuries 
before,  for  there  was  no  Persian  'occupation'  or  resident  satrap.  The 
Cypriote  kings  paid  homage  and  tribute  to  Sargon  in  B.C.  710,^  and  a 
statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  was  found  in  Cyprus.  Their 
relation  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs  remained  unchanged  under  Esarhaddon 
and  Assurbanipal.  Without  drawing,  as  we  might,  on  the  too  often  invoked 
intermediation  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  assuming,  what  is  yet  possible,  that 
the  Cypriotes  passed  under  Assyrian  influence,  in  or  out  of  Cyprus,  before 
the  time  of  Sargon,  it  is  (piite  likely  that  Assyrian  dress  and  manners  had 
made  sufficient  progress  in  the  island  by  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
for  the  dedication  of  such  figures  as  those  found  at  Tov/nTra,  not  only  by 
princes  and  court  dignitaries,  but  also  by  the  humbler  dedicators  of  the 
statuettes.  Other  considerations  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  points  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  We  may,  I  think,  here  date  the 
Tov/jbTra  finds  with  some  confidence  between  650  and  550  15.C. 

But  whatever  their  date  the  chief  interest  of  the  figures  for  us  remains 
the  same.  The  painted  draperies  doubtless  represent  with  vividness  and 
accuracy  the  famous  oriental  woven  stuffs  familiar  in  literature  as  Babylonian 
embroideries.2  Yor  this  reason  alone  they  would  be  an  important  discovery, 
especially  when  we  remember  in  connection  with  their  provenance  that 
Cyprus  became  famous  for  its  textile  fabrics,  and  that  Akesas  and  Helicon  of 
Salamis,  the  acknowledged   masters  of  the  art,  whose  works  were  numbered 


^  So  W'inddcv,  Die  KeilschnfUcxtc    Sarrjons,  sanias  at  Titane  {Taus.  II.   xi.  6),   may  be  I'X- 

p.  xl.,  rather  tlian  709  or  708.  plained  by  the  fringes  of  the  draperies.     The 

'■^  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray    suggests  to  me  that  Die  fringes  wouhl  certainly  be  analogous  to  the  hair, 

eVflfJTos  Ba^uAccWas  reXafiwues,  which  together  tmt  I  can  suggest  no  parallel  to  the  use  of  reAa- 

with  the  votive  hair  of  women  almost  concealed  fj.wves  to  describe  them.  The  word  would  rather 

from  view  the  statue  of  Hygieia  seen  by  I'au-  point  to  .'ome  sort  of  head-band. 
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among  the  treasures  ol'Dtl|)lii  ainl  licld  a  worlliy  ^^il't  iVoin  the  lihiitliaii  .slate 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  were  reputed  to  h;t\i'  wDveu  the  first  jujihiH  for 
Athena  Polias.  However  luueh  or  little  truth  there  nuiy  he  in  the  .story,  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  for  instance  the  endjroidered  horder  on  the  rr)b(f  of 
tlic  Dresden  Athena  with  the  panels  on  the  terracotta  dra[)eries  ami  the  hor- 
der pattern  of  triangles  with  incised  hatchings  which  takes  the  iorni  of  a 
series  of  vertically  arranged  S([uarcs.^''  The  figured  dr;ipery  on  r./y.  the 
Francois  and  Sophilos  vases  also  suggests  itself.  I'he  main  |ioint  to  be 
noted,  however,  is  that  we  have  here  some  indication  of  the  inlluences 
under  wdiich,  or  even  materials  out  of  which,  that  cral't  was  developed 
whereby  alone  Cyprus  can  claim  to  have  C(jntributed  to  tlie  aits  of  (jreece 
at  the  time  of  their  highest  perfection.  The  7rapa7r6raa/j.a  to  KvTrpiou 
TO  TTOiKiXov  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  may  have  retained  some  r(.'flection 
of  the  colours  and  patterns  here  portrayed.  It  is  also  worth  while  to 
note  that  it  was  Cyprus,  the  easternmost  of  Greek  settlements,  with  a 
population  largely  infused  with  eastern  elements,  that  was  preeminent  in 
tills  art  of  weaving  in  colours  in  which  it  is  the  iiiiinein(»rial  })rivilege 
of  the   oriental   peojiles  to  ex  eh 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  point  about  these  draj)eries  which 
must  claim  our  attention.  The  influence  of  oriental  embroidery  on  early 
Greek  vase-painting  has  long  been  recognized.  The  painted  draperies  of  our 
figures  suggest  at  once  the  vesture  of  the  Assyrian  kings  as  we  see  it  carved 
on  the  reliefs  of  Nineveh,  or  the  raiment  of  the  archers  of  the  Guard  em- 
blazoned on  the  frieze  of  tiles  from  Susa,  and  the  patterns  and  animals  that 
decorate  the  vases  of  Naucratis,  Camirus,  and  Corinth.  The  lotus  })atterns, 
rosettes,  guilloches,  scales,  the  animals  and  winged  monsters,  are  common 
to  both.  The  wariior  with  the  drawn  sword  is  also  intcrestin<r  as  showin<j 
tluit  the  introduction  of  scenes  with  human  ligurcs  in  acticm  may  not 
Juive  been  an  oris/inal  invention  of  the  Greek  uenius,  but  ha\e  had 
parallels  in  the  oriental  prototypes,  unless  indeed  it  be  maintained  that 
the  (>ypriote  painter  has  improved  upon  his  model. ^'  ]jut  oiir  fragments 
do  not  merely  illustrate  this  connection,  they  also  explain  it.  In  truth 
we  seem  to  catch  in  them  the  missing  link  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment, to  witness  the  very  process  of  transition  from  textile  to  fictile.  They 
were  painted  iu  direct  and  realistic  imitation  of  the  oriental  vestments 
actually  worn  by  the  living  models.  They  were  painted  in  a  Greek  city  and 
on  terracotta.  Wliat  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  potter,  who  had 
once  learnt  to  paint  these  designs  in  literal  realism  on  the  figures,  should 
repeat  them  as  decorative  ornament  on  his  vases?  Ami  the  white  ground, 
the  purple,  and  the  black,  are  they  not  just  the  colours  that  he  seeks  to 
reproduce  on  his  pottery  ? 

Many  other  interesting   questions  here   suggest  themselves.     We  may 


'^  Tlie  lionliT  of  sijuans  witli  ri;;iiic's  in  tlii  iii  our  Craj^nieiils,  luit,  is  wi.ll  Known  on  llie  inonii- 

i.s  of  coui'.sc  conunoii  enough  on  tin:  iiionuinent.s.  niuiits,    e.g.    tlie   tlirone  i-anopy  at   IVisepolis 

'*  The  ariiingenu-nt  of  animal  iiguiv.s,  &c.,  in  Riiwliiison,  ^Inc.  Man.  iv.   p.  l(j'J. 
bandii  as  a  bonier  [laltern  is  not  foiuul  anionj^ 
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iisk  wlu'MiL-r,  it'  (lu'so  tlrujK!iic's  supply  a  tvnn  link  in  tli«3  history  of  vasc- 
paiiitiiiL;-,  tlie  iinpoitant  transition  may  not  first  have  taken  place  in  Cyprus, 
(;r  if  nut,  in  (Cyprus  wlicro  olso  ?  Was  tlu;  practice  of  sotting  up  such  figures 
widc-sprt^-ad  on  tho  eastern  coasts  of  tiie  Mediterranean  ?  Where  did  it 
oiigiiiate  ?  Was  it  tlu;  invtintion  of  a  coinnuinity  ot  |)otters,  which  grew  up 
by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  statuettes,  aiul  w;is  lostered  by  the  realistic 
desir(3  to  (Colour  them,  a  desire  which  led  to  the  ])reference  of  clay  to  stone, 
or  was  it  a  practice  native  to  lands  like  Mesopotamia  where  stone  is  scarcely 
to  be  had,  and  is  r(.'[»laced  for  most  purposes  by  clay?  Are  these  figures  an 
attempt  to  imitate;  in  the  round  the  gorgeous  enamelled  brick  friezes  of  the 
east,  or  the  resourc-e  of  the  Cyi)riote  artist  to  whom  the  marble  dear  to  his 
pictoiially-minded  Ionian  brethren  was  denied  by  nature?  Our  statues  do 
indeed  bear  not  only  on  the  history  of  painting,  but  also  on  that  of  sculpture, 
for  the  discovery  of  terracotta  works  on  so  large  a  scale  may  well  stimulate 
closer  iiupiiry  than  has  hitlierto  been  made  into  the  influence" of  work  in  clay 
on  the  origin,  development,  and  style  of  sculpture  in  stone.  Sculi>ture  in 
stone — 1)ut  do  not  these  great  hollow  moulded  figures  also  suggest  that  the 
craft  of  the  potter  may  have  been  no  less  infbiential  in  the  d(!velopnient  of 
the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  ? 

Into  these  and  similar  (piestioiis  the  limits  of  time  an<l  space  forbid  us 
to  enter  here,  but  what  has  been  said  will  at  least  justify  our  having  dwelt 
at  such  length  on  these  UK^st  interesting  figures,  to  whicli  we  niay  return  on 
a  future  occasion.     Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  other  types. 

(2)   Male  figures  carrying  kids. 

This  type  is  usual  among  the  middle-size  figures,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  its  occurriu'jj  amonsf  tlu;  larjre  statues,  and  there  is  only  one 
instance  of  a  rather  smaller  statuette,  which  is  also  exceptional  in  being  long- 
robed,  with  the  regular  cloak  and  flower.  The  typical  garb  is  a  short  tunic, 
over  wdnch  is  a  short-sleeved  jerkin  or  jacket.  Another  garment  worn  under- 
neath both  is  sometimes  visible  in  front,  hanging  in  horse-shoe  folds  before 
the  thighs.  Pendant  swallow-tails  and  tassels  to  one  side  are  also  common, 
and  lappets  with  maeandering  border,  like  those  already  described.  Both 
tunic  and  jerkin  are  generally  painted  in  red  and  black,  but  unpainted 
examples  occur,  and  some  few  with  elaborate  patterns  similar  to  tho.se  of 
the  large  figures. 

In  most  cases  the  right  hand  carries  the  kid  ajjainst  the  breast,  either 
supported  on  the  palm  or  resting  on  the  forearm  and  grasped  by  the  forelegs, 
but  sometimes  both  hands  are  employed,  the  one  holding  the  fore  and  the 
other  the  hind  pair  of  legs.  The  kid  is  usually  painted  black.  When  only 
the  right  hand  is  used  the  left  hangs  by  the  side  and  holds  an  open  flower. 
Movable  arms  seem  frequent. 

Not  one  head  was  found  which  can  be  fitted  to  any  of  the  bodies,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  heads  of  medium  size  belong  to  this 
type.  The  only  head  of  this  size  that  is  bearded  is  that  of  the  figure  on 
PI.  IX.,  already  described  ;  all  the  rest  arc  beardless  and  of  youthful  appear- 
ance  (cf   Fig.  0).       We   n.iay   presume,   therelure,   that  the  ty[)e  is  beardless 
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at  least  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases.  Tlic  heads  are  painted  in  tlie 
same  way  as  the  bearded  heads,  and  the  details,  treatment  of  hair,  yellow 
earrings,  &c.,  arc  much  the  same.  The  head-dress,  where  any  is  worn 
seems  always  to  be  the   usual  cap   with   fln])s.     One  of  the   most  complete 


Fr; 


Vlr..    10. 


Of  the  heads  (Fig.  10)  wears  the  flaps  let  down.  The  cap  is  in  this  case 
Without  the  ordinary  punch-marks,  and  painted  with  dark  horizontal  bands 
on  the  white  surface  of  the  red  clay.  The  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the  eyes 
are  large  out  of  all  proportion,  and  their  upper  lids    level  with  the  forehead. 
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tlio  cyebrow.s  iH'inir  laiscd  iiistcjul  of  the  eyes  (lfj)rc-ssc<l.  As  is  not  iin- 
comniou  on  C'ypriote  licads  tlio  one  eye  is  nuicli  liioher  in  the  faco  than 
the  othci-. 

One  (htail  which  first  a]»j)eais  on  tliesc  sniaHcr  liguics  is  intel•estinf^ 
On  the  breast  of  a  little  torso  (h'pcnds  from  a  linked  chain  a  disproportionately 
large  scarab  in  a  swivel  settitin,  the  whole  of  coins(^  imitated  in  clay.  Remains 
of  similar  appendages  apjiear  on  one  or  two  other  torsos  of  the  middle  size. 
It  is,  I  imagine,  not  im|)robal)le  that  the  numerous  scarabs  I'ound  with  the 
figures  on  this  and  othei-  Cypriote  temple  sites  were  actually  hung  round 
their  necks.  The  eanings,  as  we  have  alreuly  seen,  were  sometimes  separate 
and  inserted,  ])rol)ably  therefore  actual  earrings  of  metal.  The  little  round 
disks  with  a  central  boss,  which  occasionally  occur  on  the  breasts  of  these 
tigures,  may  also  represent  metal  i)rototypes.  Herodotus  (i.  195),  in  de.scribiuff 
the  dress  of  the  Assyiians,  says,  cr(f)pr)ylSa  8e  eKaaTo<i  €)(et,.  By  acfypijylBa  we 
naturally  in  this  comiection  understand  a  Babylonian  (;ylinder.  The  Tovfnra 
figures  wear  Kgyi)tian  scarabs.  The  i)()int  illustrates  at  once  the  dependence 
of  the  Salaminians  on  Assyrian  fashions  and  their  independence  of  them.  It 
supports  the  view  already  taken  of  the  date  of  the  finds,  and  tlie  opinion 
expressed  below  as  to  the  Egyptian  iidluence  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  at 
that  date. 

The  tyj)e  as  aljove  described  is  faiily  constant.  Now  and  then  it  is  the 
Itff.  liand  that  holds  the  animal,  and  the  latter  seems  once  to  be  not  a  kid  or 
goat  but  a  ram,  and  once  again  to  be  a  deer.  The  sandals  are  a  refnilar 
accompaniment  of  the  type,  and  the  left  foot  seems  always  to  be  slightly 
advanced. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  male  figures  and  fragments. 

Many  of  these  may  be  connected  with  the  types  already  described,  but  a 
few  which  present  interesting  variations  may  be  noticed.  There  is  one  curious 
figure  in  long  drapery  and  red  pointed  cap.  He  is  of  the  smallest  size  and 
ridiculously  slender  proportions.  His  face  is  of  a  broad  ugly  type.  Behind 
his  neck  is  a  rough  projection,  perhaps  to  hold  him  by  during  manufacture  or 
painting.  A  broken  piece  of  object  on  the  right  hip  is  explained  by  a  black 
hoof  beside  his  foot.  He  stood  holding  a  kid  upright  beside  him  with  both 
hands. 

Several  little  bearded  heads  were  not  simply  moulded  with  the  bodies, 
but  are  furnished  with  stalks  for  insertion.  Another  in  a  plain  red  cap  with 
flaps  is  noteworthy  for  its  style,  which  is  better  and  more  naturalistic  than 
that  of  the  rest,  indeed  this  litt'e  head  might  pass  for  a  work  of  genuine 
archaic  Greek  style. 

Extraordinarily  ugly  on  the  other  hand  is  a  grotesque  head  possibly 
meant  for  a  caricature.  He  wears  a  pointed  cap  of  dark  colour  very  much  at 
the  back  of  his  head.  There  is  no  forehead,  the  raised  eyebrows  occupyino- 
its  place,  but  the  line  of  the  head  retreats  in  one  plane  from  the  tip-tilted 
nose  to  the  point  of  the  cap.  The  eyes  are  lifted,  .showing  the  whites,  and 
the  ears  are  simply  rough  plaques  stuck  on  to  the  head.  AnotWr  grotesque 
little  head  is  of  almost  negro  type. 
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A  fni^iuoiit  liioiildctl  ill  ivlicf  will)  tin,'  leys  of  ;i  little  nude  male  ligiue 
ill  the  developed  style  of  Greek  art  is  surely  u  stray  piece.  It  is  (piite 
without  parallel  from  this  site. 

(4)  Female  figures, 

Ctjrrespondiug  in  cpiautity  and  in  size  to  the  smallest  hearded  figures  are 
the  female  statuettes.  They  were  I'ouiid  mostly  in  trt-nches  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  site  and  away  from  the  wall  of  rock.  Like  the  male  figures 
they  are  stiff,  upright,  and  fiat.  Several  specimens  from  the  same  ukjuM  are 
not  uncommon.  They  have  as  a  rule  a  somewhat  rude)-  a[tpi-arance  than  the 
male  figures,  and  arc  less  distinct  in  detail,  prohably  iVom  luck  of  finishing 
touches  after  moulduig. 

There  are  three  main  types — 

(a)  Both  hands  to  the  sides. 

(/')  The  left  hand  to  the  side,  the  right  on  the  left  breast. 

{(■)  One  hand  to  the  side,  the  other  (more  often  the  right  than  the  left) 
holding  a  disk,  or  possibly  in  some  instances  a  wreath  or  chaplet,  under  the 
breast.     The  disks  are  possibly  meant  for  tambourines. 

The  figures  may  at  first  sight  be  divided  int<j  nude  and  draped.  It  i.s, 
however,  difficult  to  say  whether  all  are  not  really  meant  to  be  diapetl,  for 
.some  apparently  nude  figures  seem  to  wear  a  clinging  garment  visible  only 
at  the  Corners  near  the  feet  where  it  detaches  itself  from  the  limbs.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  maintained  that  this  supposed  drapery  is  due  merely  to 
careless  moulding  and  lack  of  finish,  the  clay  squeezed  out  at  the  edges  not 
bein.{  pared  away.  But  at  least  in  a  qualified  sense  we  may  say  that  the 
statuettes  of  the  first  type  with  two  exceptions,  the  one  a  very  small  figure, 
the  other  of  rather  exceptional  style,  are  nude ;  those  of  the  second  tyjie  are 
all  nude,  whereas  most  of  the  third  are  drapeJ.  The  drapery  seems  to 
consist  of  a  sleeved  jacket  over  a  long  tunic.  Necklaces  of  pendants  are 
usually  worn,  and  a  disk  with  a  central  boss,  lianging  between  the  breasts. 
Earrings  are  general,  and  the  pendant  tassels  over  the  ears  not  unc(jmm(jn. 
Most  of  the  heads  seem  to  be  bare,  the  hair  gathered  back  from  the  face  and 
falling  behind  the  ears  down  the  neck.  One  or  two,  however,  wear  a  round 
diadem  either  plain  or  adorned  with  bosses  or  rosettes.  Such  statuettes  arc 
very  common  on  all  old  Cypriote  sites,  and  may  easily  be  paralleled  from 
Rhodes,  Naucratis,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  particularly 
any  but  a  few  exceptional  figures  and  heads. 

One  of  these  is  the  draped  statuette  already  mentioned.  There  is  a 
vertical  ridge  of  drapery  in  front  between  the  legs,  and  the  hair  falls  in  a 
mass  on  each  shoulder,  imparting  a  peculiarly  Egyptian  air  to  the  figure. 
Several  heads  with  flat  crowns,  massive  hair,  and  ear-tassels  show  apj)roxima- 
tion  to  the  same  type,  and  recall  the  head  found  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
Sand  site.  Two  or  three  heads  of  a  broad  large  type,  but  probably  feminine, 
wear  the  hair  in  a  sort  of  turban  fashion  over  the  forehead,  unless  it  be  not 
hair  but  a  form  of  head-dress.  There  are  similar  examples  from  Camirus  in 
the  British  Museum.  A  head  with  a  round  hole  through  tlie  top  may 
perhaps  have   formed  the  neck  of  a  vasi'.     One   figure  of  the  first  type  is 
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uiii((ii(;  ill  bi'iiii,^  moiildctl  on  an  n))iii,dit  Ijack^noiind  pierced  above  tlic  head 
with  a  h(jl('  for  .suspension  on  a  nail  a^^ainst  a  wall.  Another,  of  the  third 
type,  holds  not  a  disk  but  a  long  object  at  her  breast.  Two  fragnK-nts,  a  head 
and  a  piece  of  arm  with  jiart  of  the  torso  ])elow  it,  siiow  a  more  nearly  (Ireek 
style.  The  latter  might  well  belong  to  one  of  the  larger  female  figures  found 
on  the  Cistern  site.  The  head,  although  far  from  beautiful  in  features  or 
])leasing  in  exj)ression,  exhibits  a  fijeling  lor  form  and  attempt  at  modelling, 
which  in  spite  of  stillness  and  heaviness  is  far  above  the  average. 

('))  Animals. 

The  most  interesting  arc  the  bulls  with  a  row  of  lainjis  along  their 
})acks.  Of  these  the  most  complete  example  is  represented  in  Fig.  11.  He 
measures  lOi  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Between  his 
horns  is  a  four-cornered  lamp  of  the  'cocked-hat'  type,  and  there  are  vestiges 
of  tliree   more    down    his    back.     The    style    is    rude    and   sinijde,   and   the 
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grotesque  little  figure  reminds  one  of  a  young  pupj\y.  An  interesting  detail 
is  the  rough  column  of  clay  left,  as  tliough  to  support  him,  between  liis  legs. 
It  is  ([uite  superfluous  to  a  terracotta  figure  of  this  size,  and  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  a  survival  from  a  large  scul[)tured  prototype.  Other  specimens 
of  these  bulls  were  painted  black.  A  bull's  head  mask  was  also  found,  for 
whicli  we  may  compare  the  bull  masks  from  the  Cistern  patch. 

Horses  forni  the  bulk  of  the  animals.  Most  of  them  bear  traces  of  a 
yoke  behind  the  neck,  and  are  tlierefore  chariot-horses.  With  them  may  be 
connected  the  s])oked  chariot-wheels  occasionally  met  with.  Many  are 
adorned  with  tra])pings,  ti(;rs  of  tassels  or  fringes  in  front  of  the  neck  and 
chest  {irpoo-Tepvihia),  (piite  after  the  manner  of  the  Assyrian  chariot-horses, 
and  sometimes  side-fringes  {TTapairXevplhia).  The  tails  were  often  se])arate 
and  inserted,  ('hariot-groups  of  terracotta  are  stock  products  of  the  older 
Cypriote  shrines,  e.g.  Dali  and  Tamassns.  The  (Cypriote  war-ehariots  were 
famous  from  a  very  remote  date,  for  the  great  inscription  of  Thothn.es  HI.  at 
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Kai'iiak,  describing  the  (iL't'cat  of  '  thr  iiiisfiablc  king  oi'  l^adcsli'  at  Mr^iddo, 
mentions  the  '  gold  and  silver  chariots,  wldcli  liad  bcTii  niadt-  in  the  hind  of 
Asebi '  (Brugsch,  EiJ}li>t  under  ihc  J'kaidolis,  \ol.  i.,  p.  .')72).  Their  nse  in  \\;ir 
v»*as  retained  in  Cyprus  long  alter  it  was  relintpiishcd  in  other  parts  of  tiie 
Greek  world,  as  we  see  from  Herodotus'  descrij)tion  of  the  defeat  of  Onesilus. 
The  great  plain  of  the  Mesaorea  must  have  favoured  tlieir  retention. 

Connected  with  the  horses  is  a  Centaur  of  the  archaic  ty))e — a  complete 
man,  Avith  the  hind  j^tirt  of  a  horse  tacked  on  to  his  back.  'J'heie  may  also 
be  mentioned  a  stag  with  tassels  down  his  neck,  wIkj  was  evidently  intended 
to  run  on  wheels,  for  the  j)linth  is  l)ored  with  huriz(jntal  axle-sockets.  There 
are  also  the  head  of  a  sporting  hound  with  a  red  collar,  fiaginents  of  a  lion, 
and  a  curious  bristly  torso,  perhaps  mearit  for  an  ape's. 

(G)  Crude  figurines,  men  and  animals. 

These  are  of  the  usual  types,  and  need  n(jt  be  dwelt  upon  after  what  has 
been  said  of  the  similar  figures  from  the  Cistern  site.  There  are  horsemen 
and  horses  ;  there  are  columnar  little  figures  holding  their  arms  before  them 
(charioteers  ?),  or  laying  them  on  their  chests  or  paunches,  or  bearing  a  round 
shield  ;  and  there  are  bearded  heads  in  pointed  caj^s.  We  may  also  mention 
a  crude  reclining  figure,  perhaps  meant  for  a  nude  woman,  a  couple  of  sharp- 
nosed  dogs,  a  pair  of  apes  (?),  one  of  them  holding  a  fruit  to  his  lips  and 
laying  his  hand  approvingly  on  his  belly,  and  two  birds,  the  (Uie  with  oj)en 
wings,  the  other  of  concave  form  like  the  lid  of  a  vessel. 

B.  Limestone  Fujiirrs. 

There  is  more  freedom  and  variety  in  the  limestone  figures  than  the 
terracotta,  no  doubt  partly  because  they  are  emancipated  from  the  mould. 
Although  numerous  enough,  they  are  in  a  small  minority  as  compared  with 
the  terracotta  images.  The  same  general  types  of  male  figures  recur.  We 
find,  for  example,  beards  from  colossal  statues,  one  of  them  treated  in  the 
'  feathered '  style,  another  ribbed  and  curled  at  the  edge.  Theie  are  a  few 
large  fragments,  a  piece  of  shoulder,  one  or  two  hands,  &c.,  which  may  belong 
to  these  figures.  On  the  smallest  scale  there  are  one  or  two  fairly  complete 
figures  of  the  long-robed  type,  with  the  one  hand  on  the  chest,  the  other  by 
the  side,  and  several  bearded  heads  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  same 
type.  Some  of  the  heads  wear  the  cap  with  cheek-jneces,  and  in  one  case 
the  flaps  are  let  down,  the  tassellcd  ends  hanging  on  the  shouldeis.  Others 
are  bare,  and  wear  the  hair  ])arted  over  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  Red 
colour  sometimes  appears  on  the  caps  and  the  drapery.  One  flat  formless 
fragment  from  the  lower  half  of  a  figure  is  curious,  because  on  the  left  side 
of  the  drapery  at  the  level  of  the  thigh  is  carved  a  large  crab.  A  somewhat 
free  variety  of  the  type  is  presented  in  a  fairly  complete  little  figure  with  the 
]jarted  hair,  who  is  beardless  and  clad  in  a  short-sleeved  tunic,  over  which 
is  a  small  upper  garment  passing  from  under  the  right  arm  over  the  left 
shoulder,  leaving  both  arms  free.  Flowers  do  not  occur.  Still  farther 
removed  from  the  terracotta  type  are  the  figures  holding  animals.  One 
fragment  is  long-robed,  and  shows  the  kid's  hind  feet  resting  on  the  ground. 
Other  specimens  hold  the   kid  under  the   arm,  and  one  carries  also  a  staff. 
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Quite  new  Is  a  figiiro  bearing  what  scorn?  to  be  a  sliccp  in  tin;  '  Jviiopboros ' 
attittule,  and,  straM<^fcr  still,  a  nude  male  statuette  (biokeu  away  below  tlie 
knees)  liolding  in  the  right  hand  the  hind  leg,  mid  in  the  hft  the  tail  of  what 
seonis  to  be  a  lion.  The  paited  hair  falls  ba<;k  in  a  smooth  rounded  mass 
down  to  the  shoulders,  and  is  straight  cut  across  the  forehead,  imparling  a 
distinctly  Egyptian  air  to  tlu;  figure. 

We  have  accounted  for  the  ditfi-rences  between  tlu;  limestone  and  the 
terracotta  statuettes  partly  by  the  emancipation  of  the  workman  from  the 
traditions  of  the  mould,  it  is  time  to  notice  two  other  inlluenccs  wiiich  begin 
here  to  emerge  more  clearly.  Many  of  the  limestone  heads  with  parted  hair 
wliich  is  always  treated  in  smooth  rounded  surfaces,  suggest  P]gyptian  art, 
and  the  influence  of  that  art  steps  clearly  to  the  front  in  a  set  of  heads 
mostly  of  medium  size.  One  of  them  wears  a  flat  round  cap,  but  all  are  flat- 
crown(Ml  with  straight-cut  hair  along  the  forehead,  which  falls  in  a  thick 
heavy  mass  behind  the  neck.  On  some  there  are  traces  of  blue  colour,  li 
further  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence  were  wanted,  it  is  furnished  by  the 
middle  part  of  a  small  figure  wearing  the  shcnti  ornamented  in  front  with 
nrari.  We  may  also  refer  forward  to  the  scarabs,  porcelains,  and  small 
objects,  presently  to  be  described.  In  all  the  wealth  of  terracottas  there  is 
scarcel}'^  a  hint  of  any  influence  that  can  even  be  plausibly  suppo.sed  to  be 
Egyptian,  only  perhaps  in  a  few  of  the  female  heads,  and  the  scarabs  worn 
round  the  necks.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  influence  so  strong  in  the 
limestone  statuettes  and  other  finds.  The  explanation  which  suggests  itself 
is  that,  although  Egyptian  monuments  mention  Cyprus  as  early  as  Thothmcs 
III.,  and  Egyptian  influence  on  the  island  may  have  very  remote  beginnings, 
yet  that  influence  did  not  make  itself  felt  in  force  until  the  Hellenic  peoples 
attained  some  footing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  began  to  act  as  the 
intermediaries  in  the  transmission  of  Egyptian  culture  to  Cyprus  through  the 
intercourse  of  trade.  We  have  frequently  already  been  reminded  of  the  f^nds 
at  Naucratis,  and  shall  again  find  much  to  recall  them.  Here  it  must  be 
pointed  out  how  strongly  our  limestone  and  terracotta  figures  resemble 
similar  Naucratite  statuettes.  The  nude  figure  holding  the  lion  is,  for 
instance,  exactly  parallel  to  those  reproduced  Naukratis  I.,  PI.  I,  No.  1, 
and  II„  PI.  XIV.,  No.  10;  but,  indeed,  PH.  I.  and  II.  of  Naukratis  Land 
XIV,,  and  XV.  of  Naukratis  II.,  are  full  of  suggestions  of  similar  figures 
from  Salamis.  No  less  similar  are  the  fragments  of  pottery  and  the  scarabs, 
&c.  There  was  probably  therefore  a  close  connection  between  Naucratis 
and  Salamis,  and  Egyptian  influence  may  well  have  reached  the  latter 
mainly  through  the  former.  But  that  influence  was,  at  least  at  first  (and 
it  must  have  been  comparatively  fresh  at  the  probable  date  of  the  Tov/xTra 
remains),  confined  to  sculpture  and  the  importation  of  small  objects,  whereas 
the  established  traditions  of  pottery  remained  for  the  time  unaffected.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  well  founded,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
the  same  division  of  the  spheres  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  influence  does  not 
hold  good  for  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  other 
matters. 
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There  is  more  than  Egyptian  influence  visible  in  the  style  of  the  lime- 
stone figures.  Several  of"  thoni  may  well  be  termed  works  of  archaie  Greek 
art.  One  or  two  of  the  heads,  for  cxam])lc,  for  all  their  precise  formality, 
show  a  certain  feeling  for  natural  form,  still  struggling  with  the  conventions 
of  the  type,  but  not  without  hope  and  promise  of  success.  The  figure 
already  noticed  cannot  be  separated  from  a  large  class  of  early  Greek  woiks ; 
the  broad  shoulders,  narrow  waist,  strongly-developed  thighs,  and  frank 
nudity  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  archaic  Greek-  style.  As  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gardni;r  has  remarked  of  similar  Naucratitc  statuettes,  '  from  these  primitive 
figures  u{)  to  the  magnificent  athletes  of  })erfect  Greek  art,  we  can  trace  an 
unbroken  succession  of  tyjx;.*  We  seem  to  see  the  Greek  artistic  spirit 
beginning  to  stir.  Something  of  Hellenic  genius  there  may  have  been  in 
tlie  mixed  population  of  Cyprus,  akliough  I  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
(Jreek  element  in  the  island  was  not  derived  di'.jct  from  Greece,  but  had 
wandered  southwards  from  the  Hellespont,  pjissing  under  oriental  intiuences 
on  the  way  through  Asia  Minor.  Something  too  must  be  allowed  for  the 
conflict  of  influences  already  in«licated,  which  would  give  an  opening  for  the 
development  of  native  talent  by  freeing  it  from  the  exclusive  domination  of 
either.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  just  where  we  have  seen  reason 
to  assume  a  stinudating  impulse  from  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  that  the  dis- 
tinctively Greek  style  first  shows  itself  at  Salamis,  By  this  second  influence 
the  conservative  terracotta  works  appear  no  more  atiected  than  by  the 
first. 

Several  little  limestone  works  rcprcfcL-nt  what  may  be  called  t/cnrc 
subjects.  One  of  these  is  a  little  (headless)  f*  ribc  seated  on  a  stool  writing 
on  a  roll  which  is  spread  before  him  on  a  table.  Another  headless  figure 
stands  holding  a  long  arched  something  before  him  on  which  he  seems  to  be 
j.crforming  some  minute  operation.  A  little  head  represents  a  flute-})layer 
wearing  the  ^op^eia.  We  may  also  mention  a  rude  gi-otescpie  little  bearded 
hcrmri,  only  a  few  inches  high. 

The  female  figures  of  limestone  are  few  and  fragmentary — there  is  not 
a  head  amongst  them — and  diverge  totally  from  the  terracotta  types.  There 
is  a  piece  of  torso  of  a  woman  holding  her  two  breasts  in  the  familiar  fashion. 
The  edges  of  tight  sleeves  round  her  wrists  are  the  only  indication  of  her 
being  draped,  a  fact  which  bears  on  the  question  raised  before.  The  other 
fragments  are  from  figures  seated  in  arm-chairs.  All  are  very  small,  and  it 
may  be  doubtcil  whether  they  are  really  female  at  all. 

Animals  are  represented  oidy  by  two  hawks  or  eagles  of  the  Egyptian 
type. 


The  problem  of  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  figures,  limestone 
and  terracotta,  is  one  the  like  of  which  has  to  be  faced  by  every  excavator  of 
a  temple  precinct,  yet  no  one  princijde  of  interpretation  has  hitherto  been 
suggested  which  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  nothing  to  gtiide  us  beyond  the  figures  themselves.     We 
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may  assunnj  uu  the  auaIo<ry  of  siinilar  iiistaiicos  that  thoy  wcru  (h-ilkatrd  in 
fullilinciit  of  a  vow.  Various  considerations  would  allod  the  foiiii  of  the 
dedication — the  cliai.ictcr  of  the  deity  to  whoin  it  was  nuwh;,  the  sex,  status, 
and  age  of  the  de(Uc.ator,  the  social  institutions  and  religious  customs  of  the 
community,  and  finally  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  vow,  all  the 
difficulties  and  successes,  fears  and  hopes  of  humanity.  The;  dress  of  many 
of  our  figures  may  he  thought  to  he  sacerdotal,  hut  it  seems  rather  to  be  that 
of  civil  life,  dilfering  perhaps  slightly  for  dilfurent  classes  in  its  form,  and  in 
splendour  fioni  the  gorgeous  robes  of  a  court  dignitiuy  to  tlie  simple  everyday 
dress  of  a  humble  citizen.  Perhaps  in  most  cases  a  man  devoted  himself  or 
a  member  of  his  family  to  the  God,  and  ])aid  his  vow  vicariously — originally 
with  a  human  victiu),  afterwards  with  an  image  of  stone  or  clay.  We  may 
conjecture  from  parallel  cases,  cjj.  the  figures  found  at  the  neighbouring 
shrine  of  A[)ollo  at  13ouni,  that  the  main  type  of  the  figures  is  boinc; 
indication  of  the  tyiic  of  the  deity,  to  which  they  were  assimihited  either 
because  the  God  was  the  special  object  of  veneration  to  a  certain  class  and 
age,  anil  his  worslii]»pers  bore  his  emblems  in  the  temjde  services,  or  fiom 
some  religious  belief  which  imluced  the  worshipjMjrs  in  honouring  the  God  to 
assuine  his  likeness.  So,  as  the  Bouni  figures  dedicated  to  Apollo  arc  mostly 
beardless  young  men  crowned  with  laurel  or  beaiing  branches  of  laurel,  we 
may  perhaps  assume  that  the  deity  worshipped  in  the  open  shrine  at  'VoOfiira 
was  a  masculine  bearded  God. 

0.  Puttcry. 

Comparatively  little  in  quantity,  and  in  very  fragmentary  condition. 

(«)  Plain  unpainted  ware,  mostly  yellow  or  whitish  clay,  occasionally 
reddish  clay  with  light  surface.  Jugs  qf  the  'bottle-jug'  type,  narrowing 
upwards.  Jugs  with  a  short  neck  and  pinched  lip.  Minute  vessels,  many 
hand-made.  Rimmed  platters,  apparently  wheel-made  but  much  distorted  in 
drying,  freciucnt.  IJowls  or  cups  of  the  shape  which  is  often  adorned  with 
geometric  patters.  Lamps  of  the  pinched  saucer  or  '  cocked-liat '  type,  very 
frequent,  often  with  two  wick-spouts  close  together.  From  a  trench  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  main  one  and  some  little  distance  off,  which  yielded  nothing  else, 
came  several  little  pots  of  thin  greyish  clay  with  two  incised  linos  round  the 
body.     With  them  was  a  Roman  lamp. 

Q)  A  large  number  of  little  jugs,  two  or  three  inches  high,  of  lecythoid 
shape  with  a  reduplicated  neck,  painted  with  a  simple  wash  of  deep  matt  red 
(ToO/ATra  jugs). 

(f)  Cypriote. 

Little  hand-made  jugs  with  pinched  lips,  or  little  jars.  Light  ground, 
black  and  red  bands.  Fragments  from  jugs  and  open  vessels  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  Clay  either  light  or  more  commonly  red  with  light  surface. 
The  usual  decoration  in  bands  and  concentric  circles.  One  small  fragment 
may  be  mentioned  here  which  is  worthy  of  attention  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  advanced  above,  that  patterns  on  pottery  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  painted  draperies  of  terracotta  figures.  A  rosette  with  red  centre  is  left 
light  in  a  dark  ground,  and  below  is  part  of  a  lotus  fiower  Avith  alternate  red 
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and  li^lit  leaves  outlined  with  black.  Similar  fraLjinents  will  be  noticed  from 
one  of  the  tombs. 

(if)  Greek  pottery. 

Fra;]fnient  of  vase,  brownish  clay,  |»ale  saffron  yi'llow  ground,  with  the 
edge  of  a  band  and  a  s{»iral  in  black  to  reddish-brown  glaze. 

Fragment  from  the  neck  of  a  large  vase,  similar  ware,  with  a  pattern 
common  to  Assyrian  wall  decoration  and  Rhodian  pottery. 

Fragment  of  similar  ware,  maeander,  black  bai)d  with  a  pnri)le  and 
white  stri2)c  on  it,  and  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck  from  a  band  of 
animals. 

Fragment  of  similar  ware,  but  a  more  butter-yellow  ground  and  more 
shiny  glaze,  which  tends  to  chocolate  tones.  Hind  <piarters  of  a  lion,  incised 
lines  and  purple  touches,  rosettes  in  the  field. 

Fragments  of  two  or  three  bowls  or  cylices,  one  of  them  black  inside 
with  a  creamy  yellow  centre,  and  outside  three  red-glazed  bands. 

Small  fragments  of  a  '  Corinthian '  vase,  figures  inside  and  outside 
incised  lines,  purple  touches,  rosettes  in  the  field.  Inside  the  legs  of  a 
band  of  running  figures  are  distinguishable. 

Little  aryhallos,  Corinthian  type,  but  red  and  black  glazed. 

Fragments  of  several  cylices  of  the  '  Kleinmeister '  type  ;  one  from  the 
north  side  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  nearly  complete. 

Small  fragment  of  a  black-figure  cylix  with  part  of  a  rudely-tlrawn  bird, 
incised  lines. 

Half  of  a  black-glazed  saucer  with  impressed  patterns,  and  an  illegible 
monogram  scratched  underneath. 

D.  Porcelain  fig itrincs,  etc. 

Little  figures  of  Egyptian  porcelain  were  not  uncommon.  Most  of  them 
have  their  parallels  from  Naucratis  and  Camirus.  There  may  be  mentioned 
two  little  figures  of  Bes  of  the  usual  type ;  a  little  white  figure  with  a  dark 
brown  nose  or  beak,  wearing  the  Disk-crown  ;  the  upper  part  of  a  little 
bearded  figure  with  his  hands  to  his  sides  ;  the  upper  part  of  a  nude  female 
figure  (Fig.  12),  white  with  dark  hair,  arms  extended  (exact  parallels  from 
Camirus)  ;  portions  of  two  similar  figures,  but  with  their  arms  to  their  sides 
{cf.  Naukratis  L  pi.  IL  nos.  10  and  17) ;  part  of  an  animal-headed  figure ; 
lower  part  of  flute-player  (?) ;  minute  yellow  eagle  ;  etc.  There  were  also 
found  several  porcelain  beads,  plain  or  ribbed,  a  little  imitation  shell,  and  two 
of  the  little  disks  with  fretted  edges. 

E.  Scarabs  and  seals. 

Some  five-and- twenty  scarabs  were  found,  some  of  stone,  others  of  blue 
paste.  The  former  are  mostly  of  dark  hard  stone,  rudely  engraved  with 
animal  figures,  which  include  a  winged  beast,  a  horned  beast,  and  a  mounted 
archer,  A  scarabaeoid  of  the  same  material  bears  simply  a  cross  hatching  of 
lines.  One  scarab  is  of  transparent  green  stone  with  a  representation  of  a 
lion  and  a  bull,  another  is  of  bright  peacock-blue  colour,  but  not  engraved. 
The  paste  scarabs  are  most  of  them  imitations  of  the  Egyptian,  but  the 
symbols  are  meaningless.     One  bears  a  face  on  the  back,  another  has  a  silver 
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scttint,'.  Tln-y  rrcnll  the;  scarabs  toiunl  at  Naiicratis,  wlu-n-  they  may  wt-ll 
have  been  mamitaetiiied. 

liesides  the  scarabs  wore  louml  several  seals.  One,  whieh  is  not  en- 
tfraved,  is  surmounted  by  a  eouchaiit  lion  :  it  is  of  dark  Etone.  The  most  in- 
terestiuii  is  a  conical  dark  stone  seal  with  a  hole  throu^rli  the  aiiex,  enuraved 
with  mysterious  characters  (below,  p.  180).  There  are  several  simihu  seals  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museuin  at  OxfonI,  when;  they  are  roughly  classed  as  llittitc. 
Curious  also  are  an  imitation  seal  in  terracotUi  (doubtl(;.ss  from  a  statuette) 
with  an  incised  symbol  resembling  the  Cypriote  a',  and  a  swivel  st  al,  which 
seems  to  be  of  very  hard  wood,  engraved  with  a  rude  stag(?). 

F.   Miscc.lh/ucou.s  olijcrfs. 

Several  little  limestone  bases  were  discovered,  perhaps  I'oi-  biou/.i' 
statuettes,  and  two  or  three  limestone  shrine-lam [)s,  of  the  'cocked-hat' 
type.     There  is  also  a  dimimitive  bronze  himp  of  the  .same  form. 

DtluT    bronze    objects    are — an    Egyptian    uraeus     with     pin-liohs     lor 
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affixment ;  a  bronze  axle-socket ;  an  object  of  mushroom  shape  with  nail- 
holes  through  the  rim,  probably  some  sort  of  handle ;  a  crude  little  dog  (?) 
with  collar  ;  a  three-edged  arrow-head ;  two  small  rings ;  and  a  little 
fragment  coated  on  one  side  with  gold  leaf. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  fragmentary  terracotta  objects,  which 
I  am  unable  to  explain,  or  adequately  describe  in  few  words.  They  are 
probably  connected  with  the  terracotta  figures,  and  some  Assyriologist 
may  be  able  to  interpret  them.  The  simplest  are  four  objects  resembling 
spear-heads  (?  points  of  dagger  sheaths),  one  of  them  '  feathered '  and 
painted  red,  and  three  little  things  like  blunt  arrow-heads  with  one  barb 
shorter  than  the  other.  On  the  north  side  of  the  top  of  the  hill  was  found  a 
terracotta  handle  with  a  design  in  rehef,  apparently  from  the  same  mould  as 
one  found  on  the  Cistern  site.  A  bearded  figure  lays  his  left  hand  on  the 
head,  and  right  on  the  shoulder,  of  a  smaller  figure  facing  him.  Then 
comes  a  round  hole,  below  which  is  a  figure  riding  on  a  bull  (?). 

Among  various  odds  and  ends  may  be  noticed  two  fragments  from   the 
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lower  ])nit  of"  a  little  i^aveii  ciiainelli;(l  v;ise.  From  a  simple  l)ase  rise  brown 
triangular  rays  or  Vandykes  to  a  nnrrow  brown  band  through  their  apices. 
The  vessel,  although  of  different  material,  must  have  resembled  in  design 
that  published  by  Mr.  IVtric  in  this  Jonrnal,  vol.  xi.  ])!.  XIV.  fig.  1). 

Little  cowrie  and  similar  shells  were  very  common.  They  are  bored  as 
though  for  stringing  together  in  a  necklace.  We  may  also  mention  a  fragment 
of  ostrich  egg,  and  a  little  bead  of  elongated  form  and  red  transparent  stone. 
Lastly  there  arc  four  bionze  coins.  Three  of  them  'were  jncked  up  on  the 
surface  and  are  evidently  lat<j  lloman  or  ]>yz;uitine.  The  fourth  was  found 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  obj(x-ts  in  the  main  trenih,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
surface.  Strangely  enough  it  ]»rovi'S  from  its  fabric  to  be  of  I'tolemaic  date 
and  is  consequently  of  no  a.ssistance  in  determining  the  chronology  of  the 
finds.  The  only  other  objects  which  can  be  suspected  of  so  late  an  origin 
are  the  black-glazed  saucer  with  impressed  patterns  and  the  little  terracotta 
legs  in  lelief.  This  coin  is  an  awful  warning  against  chronological  general iz- 
ations  f'loin  isolated  instances,  even  when  founi'  among  homogeneous  and 
aj)pareiitly  undisturbed  surroundings. 


IX.  Site  of  tlic  large  limrdmii  drums. 

The  work  on  this  site,  being  maiidy  directed  to  the  plan  of  the  building, 
seldom  penetrated  below  the  surface  rubbi  -i,  and  yielded  few  objects  of  in- 
terest. Over  twenty  coins  were  found,  th.  latest  of  which  date  from  tlie 
Lusignan  kings  of  Cyprus.  Some  terracotta  fragments  of  good  peiiod  were 
discovered.  They  recall  those  fouml  in  such  abundance  on  the  Cistern  site, 
female  fi<;ures  with  hiirli  head-dresses  bearinu"  animals.  With  them  was 
broken  pottery  of  good  black-glazed  fabric,  both  plain  and  stamped,  and  a 
*  cocked-hat'  lamp.  Among  miscellaneous  objects  are  a  little  amber  figure 
of  a  child,  a  bronze  spoon,  a  marble  thumb  from  a  statue,  and  a  bit  of  marble 
slab  with  very  late  carving  rejaesenting  a  bird  and  foliage. 

X.   T,o>tfs. 

The  tombs  nuuibered  1,  2,  and  3  lay  in  the  Held  of  Lefteris  Michaeli 
close  by  the  large  tumulus  near  '  S.  Catherine's  tomb.'  Tombs  they  seem  to 
have  been,  but  as  we  found  them  they  were  merely  holes,  l<jng  ago  collapsed, 
and  probably  robbed  before  that.  Nothing  was  found  in  them  but  broken 
ix)ttery,  jilain  and  Cypriote  of  the  commonest  sorts,  one  little  lecythoid  vase 
of  the  ToufiTra  typ<',  and  fragments  of  crude  little  terracotta  figurines. 

Tomb  4,  which  lies  farther  to  the  w^est  towards  tlie  chuich  of  S.  Barna- 
bas, had  already  been  opcjiied  and  partially  worked  by  the  P^ncomites.  Of 
t.he  tliice  teiracotta  saivophagi  which  it  contaiiud  they  had  o[)ene(l  two,  in  the; 
third  we  found  a  bone  pin  ami  a  pair  of  little  thin  gcjld  earrings  of  horse-shoe 
shapf'.  TIk!  tond)  yielded  also: — jm/.l/ri/ — nineteen  of  the  little  bottles  with 
swelling  waist.s  and  slender  necks  and  feet,  nine  Itoinan  lamps,  a  minute  pot. 
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three  pliiiii  litjlit  jnijs,  a  IidUow  pi^f  (piob.-ihly  a  lattli),  :i  clay  button,  uiitl 
a  luadless  male  statuette,  weaiin*;  a  tkhniiys  passed  behind  his  back,  and 
holdinj;  a  dove  against  his  chest  with  both  han<ls  :  (jham — ei<^ht  bottles,  two 
cups,  two  V)ea<ls, :  hromc — a  mirror,  two  spat.alar,  a  litth;  disk,  a  en'S<;ent,  a 
leat'-slia})ed  object  pointed  at  each  end,  a  number  of  little  studs,  and  two 
Roman  coins:  javiihry — a  pair  of  thin  gold  wire  earrings  with  bisjuls  iijion 
them,  and  a  (juantity  of"  diamond-shaped  gold  leaves':  four  iron  stri^ils:  a 
small  dark  stone  saucer  with  four  'ears':  a  little  thin  ivory  trd)let:  and  a 
little  s(piare  leaden  frame  with  circular  aperture,  decorated  witli  raised  bosses 
and  granulations,  j)recisely  similar  to  one  figured  in  SuhDninhi,  pi.  VI.  n(t.  4. 

The  few  other  tombs  opened  lie  farther  to  the  south  in  the  field  of 
Panagis  Iladji  Tophi.  They  proved  to  be  of  nnieh  earlier  date,  and  the  rock 
of  the  low  ridge  in  which  th(;y  are  excavatcnl  is  firm  and  compact,  so  that 
they  were  found  in  admirable  j)reservation.  Every  one  had,  however,  as  it 
turned  out,  been  systematically  robbed.  'J'he  tombs,  small  vaulted  chambers, 
lay  so  thick  that  the  robbers  bad  often  no  difliculty  in  breaking  through  the 
walls  from  one  to  another.  'J'ho  contents  were  perhaps  ntn'er  very  mag- 
nificent, but  it  was  little  indeed  that  had  been  left  behind.  Plain  ])ottery  was 
the  sta])le,  mostly  of  light  yellowish  colour.  Wide-mouthed  jugs  and  jugs 
with  pinched  lips  were  among  the  commonest  forms,  but  there  were  also 
little  amphorae,  bowls,  '  cocked-hat '  lamj)s,  etc.,  and  single  specimens  of  the 
Tovfina  lecythi,  and  the  ovoid  vases  already  well  known  in  Cyprus.-  Frag- 
ments of  Cyi)riote  p(jttery  of  the  ordinary  style  were  common,  and  small 
pieces  of  black-glazed  ware  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  two  interesting  fragments  from 
tomb  7.  They  show  the  same  colours  and  technical  methods  as  the  painted 
draperies  from  Tovfnra.  Rosettes  left  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay  in  a 
black  metope  field,  lotus  flowers  outlined  with  black  and  partly  filled  in  with 
red,  are  designs  already  familiar  to  us.  The  fragments  are  small  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  from  what  vessels  ihey  can  have  come,  but  one  at  least  must  be 
from  a  flat  pinax. 

Beyoml  pottery  there  is  little  to  record.  Crude  figurines  and  alabastra 
were  sometimes  found.  One  tomb  contained  an  iron  knife,  aiiothei  a  stone 
object  resembling  a  scythe-sharpener.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  was 
found,  for  the  tombs  seem  to  be  of  excellent  period. 


XI.   'YuVfjiTra  Tou  Mi^ai'jXr/. 

This  site,  on  which  we  stiunbled  in  our  .search  for  tond)s,  was  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  chips  of  inscriptions  to  be  loiunl  ou  it,  and  for  tin; 
ab.sence  of  anything  else.     The  antiquities  whicli  it  i>roduced  are   altogether 


1  A   Clown   of   siinihir    <,'(ilil    leaves    is    sui'ii  xi.  p.  [>(i. 
painted  on  sonic  of  tlic  licad.s  on  tlii'  iimiuniy-  -  l-'or  the  sliapu,  </.  Cesnol.i,  Cij)>ni;.,   |>.  Ht.'i, 

paiRls  broiii,'lit  l»y  A!r.  Pctiiu  from  the  Faynm.  Fijj.  17,  ami  J.II.H.  v.  ji.  103. 
They  arc  very  com inon  i^i  late  tonilis,  <•/.  J. U.S. 
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iiisi<^ni(ieant.  As  was  to  be  expected,  statuary  takes  tlie  first  place,  but  is 
limited  to  half  a  dozen  fragments  of  marble  figures  and  the  foot  of  a  rude 
limestone  statuette.  Tlie  fragments  arc  of  the  very  smallest  size,  and  not 
one  of  them,  so  far  as  can  be  distinguished,  of  any  particular  merit.  Three 
terracotta  fragments  recall  types  already  described — a  hand  with  a  bracelet 
on  the  wrist  holding  a  bird,  a  female  figure  holding  an  object  against  her 
breast,  and  a  bird's  head.  Four  bronze  coins  were  found,  and  a  small  gold 
Byzantine  coin  picked  up  on  the  surface  by  the  reapers  w;is  purchased. 


The  tale  of  our  finds  is  complete.  If  the  enumeration  has  sometimes 
been  tedious  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  as  important  to  know 
what  was  not  found  on  a  site  as  what  was  found,  so  that  a  practically  ex- 
haustive treatment  may  be  justified.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  can  be  more 
conscious  than  the  writer  how  inadequately  several  important  points  liave 
been  dealt  with. 

By  way  of  appendix  one  little  antiquity  ma}'^  be  briefly  noticed,  which 
was  ac(iuired  in  the  village  of  Hagios  Sergios.  It  is  a  female  head  of  marble 
about  four  inches  high.  The  left  side,  including  the  eye,  is  broken  away. 
The  hair,  which  is  bound  bxck  from  the  forehead  by  a  simple  head-band, 
is  slightly  worked,  but  well  distinguished  in  texture  from  the  skin.  The  eyes 
were  rather  high  set  and  deep  at  the  inner  corners,  for  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head is  prominent.  The  nose  continued  the  line  of  the  upper  face.  The 
lips  were  full.  The  chin  is  rounded,  the  neck  slightly  inclined  to  the  right, 
the  face  directed  a  little  to  the  left.  The  expression  is  grave  and  severe. 
To  judge  from  its  type  and  style  this  little  work  may  well  date  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C. 

J.  Arthur  R.  Munro. 


Note. — Mr.  Warwick  Wroth  of  the  British  Museum  has  kindly 
examined  the  coins  found  at  Salamis  and  furni.shed  the  following  note  on 
them — 

J  have  now  looked  through  the  coins  discovered  during  the  excava- 
tions in  Cyprus.  You  have  carefully  noted  the  find-spot  of  each  specimen, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  majority  of  the  coins  are  in  such 
poor  ijreservation.  Mr.  Ready,  the  Museum  electrotypist,  tells  me  that  he 
does  not  consider  that  they  can  be  cleaned  satisfactorily,  so  that  it  is  im- 
l)o.ssible  to  make  a  detailed  rej)ort  on  the  finds.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  the  bulk  of  the  sjjccimens  belong  to  Byzantine  and  late  Roman  times 
The  latest  coins  found  are  of  Cyprus  itself,  being  silver  or  billon  '  deniers ' 
of  Henry  II,  King  of  Cyprus  struck  A.D.  1310-1324.     They  have  the  olvcrse 
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type  of  a  lion;  rnrrse  Cross,  and  are  in  the  box  marketl  '  ])ninis.'  The  Creek 
class  seems  to  be  little  represenleil.  One  bn^nze  coin  laarktMJ  '  'Vovfiira 
April  10'  is  of  Ptolemy,  and  amon<f  the  large  series  of  coins — chietly 
]5yzantine — found  in  the  Agora  is  a  Macedonian  regal  coin  of  bronzi;  struck 
]$.('.  279 — 277.  It  has  the  obverse  type  of  a  Macedonian  siiield  ornamented 
with  the  Gorgoneion. 

Amongst  the  Roman  coins  is  a  sestertius  (brass)  of  Severus  Alexander, 
found  in  the  Cistern.  Site  F  yielded  some  late  Roman  (and  By/antine) 
j)ieccs  as  well  as  a  sestertius,  ajjpareritly  of  Trajan,  Tiie  Byzantine  coins 
consist  principally  of  the  large  copper  money  bearing  the  mark  of  value  M 
on  the  reverse.  (Joins  of  this  type  were  issued  from  the  time  of  Anastasius 
to  that  of  Theophilus. 

There  is  one  Byzantine  coin  of  gold,  a  lialf-solidus  (found  in  the  Tovfiira 
rov  Mf^at'iXt])  of  Maurice  Tiberius  A.D.  582 — G02.  A  similar  spccitrien  is 
described  in  Sabatier's  Munnaics  hyvaniincs,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  no.  4  :  PI.  xxiv.  13. 

Warwick  Wroth. 

Mr.  Wroth  subsc(iucntly  identified  bronze  coins  from — 

T/(r  Stic  of  iJic  Granite  Co/umuH  : 

Severus  Alexander. 
Arcadius. 
Maximinus. 
A  Ptolemy. 

The  Sand  Site : 

One  little  Greek  coin  and  one  Ptolemaic. 

Severus  Alexander. 

Constantino  Pogonatus. 

The  majority  Byzantine,  some  few  Roman  after  Constantino. 

The  coins  referred  to  in  the  postscript  seemed  after  cleaning  to  be 
Roman  Imperial  (Tomb  4),  and  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (ToO/MTra). 
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III. — Inscrii'tions. 

I  shall  probably  best  servo  the  reader's  convenience  by  arranging  the  in- 
scriptions under  general  beads,  so  as  to  produce  a  ceitain  correspondence  with 
the  section  on  sites  excavated. 

I.    Variant  rcadingfi  of  Ins(:rii>ti>,n:^fr(>m  Sahnais  and  district,  jrmicH.sh/ 

2>uhlis/i(d. 

(1)  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voy.  Arch.  II.  no.  2703. 

The  first  line  should  read      <^^6KC  /l>i  i    C       (^YN 

H      / 
The  last  line  should  read         Q        TT  M  f    ^A^^f* 

(2)  Hogarth,  Ikvia  Cyiyrio,  p.  (13  no.  13. 

Read  >^Nv|y|A  tov  (fii\  [or  (PiX — probably]  at  commencement. 

(3j  ihid.  no.  15.  For  'house  of  the  same  Dimitri,'  read  house  of  Hadj 
Anastasi  Panagyi. 

And  in  line  3,  ONHZANAPOI  APTABATOY 
'OvijaavBpo<;  'ApTa/3uTou. 

(4)  Hid.  no,  IG. 

Line  4.  5.  n  for  O. 

Line    G.  the    first  letter    of    the  date    seems    rather 
to  be  X  than  C. 

II.    Unjmhlishcd  inscrijitionsfrom  Scdcnnis,fov.nd  in  ad jaccnt  villages. 

(1)  Round  cippus,  used  as  gate-stone  in  ganlcn  of  Panagyis  Hadji  To})lii 
at  Encomi.  About  3'  high  :  letters  very  irregular,  and  poorly  cut  1^" — l]" 
high. 

D(is)  M(anibus). 

P.  AELIO  .  PF  .  BA8I 
LIO //////  PA  LATIN  A 
NICOMEDIA 
EVOC(ato)  FL  .  VALENS 
COLLEGA  .  FEC(it)  .  ERA 
TRI  PIENTISSIMU 

[The  above  represents  ]\Ir.  Tubbs'  copy:  Mi-.  Munro  has  BASILIDE, 
which  fills  up  the  space  left  blank  above  before  Palatina.  Such  a  form  of 
the  dative  occurs  C.I.L.  x.  p.  1172.  Tlie  cognomen  preceding  tlie  tribe-name 
is  irregular,  but  there  seems  )io  reason  to  doubt  the  reading.  Frater  =  '  brother- 
in-aims.' — Ed.] 
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(2)  SamlstoHL;  cippus  ovur  liousc-ilour  oi'  Maria  Kakuuvi  at  Kncoini  : 
about  2'  X  10".     Surface  worn.     Letters   |" — I",  late  fairly  regular. 

APX  e^-XpHCTeXAlPG 

AP T  e- A1  ^J^  A' X  PNC -r e^ 

Aioyevv^]  [•'>ie]  yv/jtvacri- 

WprefKov  'x^pTjare 
Xalpe 

(8)  Round  moulded  cij)[)us  of  limestone  in  avXij  of  Constanti  lladji 
Tophi  at  Eucouii  :  above,  a  socket-bole  :  diameter  1'4",  height  about  3'. 
Letters  poor,  slightly  cut,  1"  and  2"  high, 

AnoMa 

XPVo-re  xa'i'pe 

(4)  Fragment  of  white  marble  slab,  broken  all  sides,  surface  good,  back 
stippled,  7"  X  42''  Xl".  Letters  well  cut  §" — |".  Found  by  a  villager  of 
Encomi  on  Toumpa  ton  Michaili  {v,  sitjK  'Excavations'  site  J) :  and  from  liim 
purcliased.    Now  in  the  British  Museimi. 


,o  ^^  o  y  ^lAi  W  cry  K 
tEoYSlor' 


/  L  S    Ylp(OT(ipxo[v 

TOV  ^PlXlTrTTOV 

ov  <pi  a  (i  6  V.  pK  Tatnv 
\\\vvTOKp('nov^  larpov 
GOV  (f)i  f'  a  0  L  fiy. 
'IpovXXd  ^/3' 
Ji,cp()v't()V  '^ovXttiki'dv  Wa^yKXeov^  Ovr][pn]iini'f)V 

ayoyv^fifleTl  ov 
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I  Lave  ns  3'ot  no  satisfactory  key  to  tlic  roinplioatcd  clironology  of  tliis 
fragment.^ 

Servius  Sulpicius  Fancies  Vcraiiiauus  would  appear  to  have  been  a  })cr- 
son  of  note  :  already  two  previously  published  inscriptions  refer  to  him  [Lebas 
and  Waddington,  IV.  2759.     Hogarth,  Dcvia  Cypria,  p.  03  no.  15]. 

5.  Blue  marble  block  built  into  rear  wall  of  house  of  Ali  Hassan  at  Encomi, 
Surface  much  worn,  the  greater  part  of  the  inscription  being  oblitorated. 
The  stone  is  not  complete,  and  its  original  dimensions  cannot  be  ascertained  : 
in  its  present  condition  it  measures  about  2'  x  10".  The  letters,  which  are 
neat  and  regular,  are  1"  higli. 

AT  O  NAP 

DEKTHNYM  ONAHOlEAEir 

NTOTETAPTONOAHMOZ 

AAMINinNTONEATTOrn//////// 

[The  above  is  Mr.  Munro's  reading.  The  insciiption  is  a  fiagment  in 
honour  of  an  Emperor,  and  should  be  restored 

hrf\{ iji)ap\j(^LKri<;  e^ovaiwi 

t]o  €kt{o)v  v{Tr)\_aT'\ov  cnro^SjeSeiy- 
/x€vo]v  TO  reraprov  6  8r]/jio<i 
TOiv  ^a\\afiLvloiv  rov  eavrov  7r[aTepa. 

The  numerals  make  it  practically  certain  that  the  Emperor  honoured  is 
Nero,  and  the  date  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  50  A.D.,  which  suits  well  with 
the  style  of  the  lettering. — Ed.] 

6.  One  of  the  boys  engaged  on  the  works  brought  us  a  marble  fragment 
which  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  wall  of  his  brother's  house.  It  was 
purchased  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  stone  which  measures 
17"  X  17^'  X  2f"  has  borne  an  inscription  of  at  least  sixteen  lines  of  small 
Greek  characters  ;  but  the  surface  has  been  so  thoroughly  scoured  and  worn 
away  that  I  have  failed  as  yet  to  make  out  more  than  the  extremities  of  some 
of  the  lines.  These  are  in  part  portions  of  proper  names,  and  do  not  greatly 
assist  in  restoring  the  inscription,  which,  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  longer 
study,  I  forbear  to  jiublish. 

^  [The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpreting  individuals    contributed,    besides    money,   one 

these   signs   and   numerals  as   dates   seem   in-  or  moie  d^'aivia,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  6  in 

superable,  and  I   would  suggest  that  they  re-  this  Salaiuiuian  list  stands  for  that  word.     The 

present  quotas  or  subscriptions  to  a  Salaminian  combination  *  I A  remains  unexplained,  but  on 

festival,    a   sujiposition    which    aywvoOiTov   (if  the  same  analogy  woukl  represent  510  of  some- 

rightly  read)  in  the  last  line  supports.     I  can-  thing,  whose  initial  letter  is  alpha.     I  would 

not  interi)ret  all  the  numerals,  but  would  com-  suggest  tlien  that  the  whole  is  a  list  of  names 

pare  inscriptions  of  Paphos(/.  //.  S.  1888,  Nos.  and  quotas,  and  that  in  two  cases  we  have  re- 

1.5  and  110),  in  wliich  a  sign  /,  similar  to  one  corded  contributions  of  510  .  .  .  ?  2  o(if cii/ia)  and 

u.sed  above,  aj.pears  to  stand  for  drcKhmac.     In  120  drachmae,  and  of  510  .  .  .  ?  1  o{\l/wi'ioi')  amd 

the    case    of    the    raidiian    festival    (No.    15)  43  drachmae  respectively.-— En.] 
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7.  JLyint,'  just  in  f'ntiit  of  the  Forester's  lioust!  were  lour  tV;i<;mciits  of  ;i 
lar'fo  litncstoue  block  wlii(-li  t'roni  its  form,  as  well  as  from  the  eontout  of  an 
inscription  upon  it,  liad  evidently  lieen  brought  from  tli(!  ruins  of  the  \nirv 
acpieiluct  from  Kythrea.  Tlio  frame  in  which  the  inscription  is  enclosed 
measures  about  1'  10"  X  1'  2.V":  letters  very  coarse,  poor,  and  late,  lined  in 
with  vermilion. 

€'y[eVo]vT(i)   CTVV  0\€Qi 

fS  avT€  [al  a]  yJrlBe^  e- 

7r(t)  'ApKaBiu^v  To]v  a[o(f)- 

(OTUTov  {ap-^ieTn- 

aKOTTOv  /J'{'>]ut)  t]'  l{v)S{iKTi(ovoi;)  a 

The  first  indiction  falls,  in  the  beginning  of  the  viith  century,  in  the 
yenrs  G13,  (528,  C43  A.D.  The  Arcadins  here  mentioned  is  the  first  of  that 
name,  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  learning — so  the  epithet 
o-o0ft)T«Tou  is  not  merely  epitheton  ornnns — and  was  known  especially  as 
author  of  a  life  of  S.  Simeon  Stylites.  He  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  vith 
century  and  commencement  of  the  viith.  Cyrus  Bishop  of  Phasis  writes 
in  G*2G  A.D.  that  he  had  sent  to  Arcadius  a  copy  of  a  rescript  of  Fl.  Heraclius  : 
and  Sergius  Arclibishop  of  Salamis  and  successor  to  Arcadius  refers  to  him  in 
a  letter  to  Pope  Theodore  against  the  Monotheletae  which  ivas  read  before 
the  2tid  Lateran  Council  of  049.  The  Plutarchus  who  is  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions from  the  aqueduct  published  in  the  Voya ge  Aixhdolof/ique  is  prohnhly 
a  metropolitan  of  minor  importance  whose  term  of  office  intervenes  between 
that  of  Arcadius  and  that  of  Sergius. 

8.  About  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  keystone  on  the  interapse  of  the 
easternmost  of  the  two  arclics  which  still  stand  complete  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  southwards  of  Ayi  Sergyi,  built  into  the  structure  is  a  block  of  limestone 
which  has  carried  an  inscription  similar  to  the  preceding,  though  only  the 
frame  and  the  final  +  now  remain.  The  surface  has  all  but  entirely  disap- 
peared owing  to  the  action  of  the  weather.     The  stone  is  about  .3'  X  1'  9." 

9.  Built  into  the  structure  of  the  next  fragment  (seawards)  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  occupying  a  position  relative  to  the  arch  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding,  is  again  a  limestone  block  inscribed  with  square  characters  like 
those  of  Lebas  and  Waddington,  no.  2764.  The  inscription  is  set  in  a  frame, 
and  is  partially  legible.  Viewed  from  below  it  seems  clearly  to  have  contained 
the  same  formula  as  no.  7  supra :  but  the  reading   here  given  is  hardly  more 

than  conjectural. 

^^[evovT^a)  [avv]  do) 

€(p-ay 

Tat  CTTTa      .... 


(O 
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Tlio  three  inscriptions  7.  8.  9.  taken  UKjcthcr  arc  of  interest:  fur  tliey 
show  what  those  publisheil  by  Lcbas  and  Waddington  fail  to  (h>,  that  it  is  to 
the  construction  of  the  still  existing  arches  that  each  and  all  refer.  These 
arches  are  in  genuine  pointed  styk',  and  their  period  as  shown  by  the  in- 
scriptions is  the  first  half  of  the  viith  cimtury  A.i).,  an  architectural  date  of 
importance.  The  aqueduct  was  probably  the  last  great  work  carried  out  in 
Constantia.  In  G48  Mavias  and  his  Saracens  committed  fearful  havoc,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  city  :  and  the  last  mention  of  an  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantia is  at  the  vith  Synod  678  a.d. 

10.  Brought  in  by  a  villager.  The  face  of  this  marble  has  splintered 
away  leaving  a  portion  of  the  original  surface  in  the  centre.  Inscribed  sur- 
face 4y  X  3|",  with  neat  lettering  ^"  high  :  much  worn  by  exposure  to 
weather.     Broken  on  all  sides.     Now  in  the  British  Museum. 


^pd(Tv\Wo<i  'Appu[l3cuu 
....   09  avTo<i 


11.  From  Enconii  also  comes  a  fragment  of  a  large  brown  unglazed  bowl 
stamped  transversely  on  its  rim. 


w2£y 

"f    AlOcf)dl>TOV 

III.  Inso'ipticns  attained  in  cxceixeiting. 

A.  '  The  Columns.'  As  already  mentioned  in  dealing  with  the  excava- 
tions, this  site  is  almost  entirely  barren  of  inscribed  stones.  To  the  couple 
of  fragments  given  in  the  preceding  section  there  is  nothing  to  be  added 
here. 

B.  The  Agora. 

/3i.  Certain  inscriptions  were  hjund  on  the  surface  before  excavation 
began.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  (1)  a  fragmentary  blue  marble  block 
from  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  The  stone  measures 
10|"  X  6J"  X  7"  thick,  and,  though  broken  at  both  ends,  is  scpiare  above  and 
below  with  exception  of  the  edges  which  are  frayed.  Letters  vary  according 
to  position  from  f"  to  1  J",  and  arc  cut  in  Roman   style   shallow  and   fanciful. 
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The  surface  of  the  stone   is    rather    worn.      Now    in   tlie    Dritish    Musciun. 
Found  on  the  hillock. 


[Tliis  fragment  has  been  communicated  to  Prof.  Mommsen,  who  suggests 
that  it  may  liavc  read  originally  thus : 

[In  honoreni] 
[Ti.  Oaesaris  divi  Aug.  f  ] 
divi]  luli  nepoti(s)  Auglpont.  max. 
tribunicjiac  potestatis  [et  luliae 
Augustae]minorum[nostrorum 
facienjdam  curavit  i(k'[m  dedicavit 
C  Lucrctio  Rufo. 

Prof.  Mommsen  docs  not  express  himself  satisfied  with  this  restoration, 
but  refuses  to  admit  Salajminorum  in  line  3  as  Mr.  Tubbs  suggested.  The 
squeeze  does  not  make  it  certain  that  there  is  an  A  at  the  beginning  of  line 
o.  Tiie  date,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  above,  must  lie  between 
June  27,  B.C.  6  and  the  same  day  B.C.  5. — Ed.] 

(2)  Part  of  a  large  bhie  marble  block  [pedestal],  square  to  left  and  below, 
broken  above  and  to  right :  9;^"  X  H}/'  x  1'  9"  thick.  Letters  fairly  cut  and 
shallow,  1"  high.  Left  in  situ,  on  southern  hillock  at  foot  of  which  it  was 
found. 


A  third  fragment  of  similar  character  to  the  preceding,  also  found 
on  the  surface,  proved  to  be  part  of  a  large  pedestal-inscription  of  which 
much  larger  fragments  were  discovered  several  weeks  later  {inf.  no.  17). 

/92  The  progress  of  the  excavations  soon  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
other  inscribed  stones  the  texts  of  which  here  follow  for  the  most  part  in 
the  order  of  discovery.  A  large  number  of  splinters  and  fragments  bearing 
only  a  few  letters  are  not  reproduced,  but  in  view  of  a  continuation  of  work 
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on  the  temple  under  the  hillock,  inipiesssious  and  full  paiticuhiis  of  all  have 
been  preserved. 

3.  Fragment  white  mnrble  5"  x  If  X  :]"  broken  all  sides.  Letters  f ; 
surface  good.  From  trench  on  slope  of  hillock  :  now  in  temporary  museum 
of  Salamis  (Forester's  House). 


ozysyMEin 


d7r]oSeSec'yfi[6vov 

4.  Block  of  blue  marble  :  broken  behind,  and  partly  cut  away  above  :  to 
right  re-cut  for  joint:  2' G"  X  10"  x  1' G"  thick.  Letters  1.'",  s([uare  and 
regular.     From  '  olive  press  ' :  left  in  situ. 


M  OSrX  ON  MOZXOYAP  SAI 
TOTTPXXT^ON      ETOEM 


'H  TToXt?  ij  XaXafjiivi(i)[v 
^loa^ov  ^I6o"^ov  ap^av\ra 

TO  wpCOTOV  €TO<i 


5.  Blue  marble  block  (pedestal),  re-cut :  2'  6}"  x  71"  X  2'  4!",  Letters 
]  j",  fairly  regular  ;  inscription  between  lines.  The  surface  has  been  redressed 
to  obliterate  an  older  inscription,  of  which  only  faint  traces  remain,  includ- 
ing a  (T  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner.     Socket  on  top,  channel  below. 

Found  foiming  part  of  floor  of  '  olive-press' :  left  in  situ. 


vA.ITOAY7^Crri>Q."r 


Ati  'OXVfMTTlM 

Ai/3iav  TTjv  yvpaiKa  rou 
av\TOKpc'nopo<;  Kai(japo<i 
S]eyS[a]<7Toi) 
K.rX. 
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The  (Ic'dicatioa  Aa  ^OXvfnrioy  has  been  ruferrcd  to  in  a  previous  section 
[' Excav.  on  site  of  Agora,'  j).  7S]. 

G.  Large  blue  marble  block  (pedestal)  1'  11"  x  !)  X  2' 4.}"  :  partially 
cut  away  :  socket-holes  for  f'cct  abovt;,  ciiannel  ((»f  olive-press)  below.  L(;tl(  is 
very  neatly  cut  between  lines,  'I"  to  1  |"  :  surface  (piite  fresh  and  i;leaii.  Found 
in  '  olive-press,'  and  left  in  situ. 

Bilingual  inscri])tion,  defective  above,  to  left  side,  and  at  lower  right-hand 
corner. 


.ORfi'PLmEKrA^  H0NOKJS<AVSSA 

iqyaionniaan  taios:  loyai02:xeioe 

ce:y©efa~"Te; 


G.  JuLJiUM  NiDAM  G.  Julius  c[hius] 
.  .  .  DNiANUSET  Julia  LampyuisChii 

U]X0R    ET    LIBERTA  •  HONORIS    CAUSSA 
ratoi/]  ^\ov\lov  NiSap  raio(;  'lowXto?  Xeto<? 
.  .   .  Si/tjafO?  Kal  'lovXia  AafiTrvpl^;  yvvrj  Xe[toy 
Ka]l  tnreXevdepa  Tecfirjf;  %a/3[ti' 

The  inscription  from  its  spelling  is  probably  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Lampyris  is  an  unusual  cognomen  :  it  occurs  once  in  an  inscription,  and  there 
also  of  a  freed  woman  [Wilmanns  Excmpla  I.L.  I,  1360]. 

7.  Blue  marble  pedestal  2'  11  f  X  lif  X  2' lOf .  Letters  If,  lightly 
graved.  The  channel  (of  the  press)  passes  through  the  first  line  of  the  in- 
scription, of  which  also  the  beginning  and  end  have  been  cut  away.  Surface 
fair.     Found  in  'olive-press,'  and  left  in  situ. 


A  ^^^P^TOAE  AiAloNTOfMrrr-oAE  MAI 

iBEPENI^H^oEaNErEPrET 
HEA 


/3]a£7-[tA,ea]  Ylro\e^ialov  YiTo\efialo\y  vlov 
K\al  HepeviKrjf  0ecov  F^vepyeTCOv 
TleA-oi/r  n[e\o7ro9 

This  is  Ptolemy  Philopator  [221-204  B.C.]. 
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S.  liliK'  iniubli!  block  [ixMlcslal]  1'  8^="  x  1 0.1"  X  2' 2".  Lctiois 
HMMlcratc  g".  Smfucc  l^oimI  except  \vh(;n;  deliberately  cut  away  or  leilressed. 
(Channel  (of  press)  above  :  upper  line  waiitliii^,  as  also  bcgiiniiii;^  ami  ciid  of 
second  and  tliird  lines.     Found  in  '  olive-[)rcss,'  and  left  in  situ. 

X  -  K AI  u^IK AiO  2:  r  H  H  3^X-^ 


[tov  Seii'o] 
a^vOuirarov  1)  /SovXt]  ck  ro[i)  ihiov 
<'i\yveia'i  koX  SiKaioauvi]^  %"[/^^^' 

If  the  era  is  reckoue<l  from  the.  constitution  of  tlie  piovince  in  55  tlio  pro- 
consul referred  to  will  Ix;  tlie  governor  of  (Jilicia  in  42  \',.<:. :  inore  probably 
tlie  date  is  calcul.-ited  from  tbc  reconstitution  of  the  island  under  Augustus 
and  will  tlien  bi;  9  r..c.^ 

tS'  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  niadiut^,  owini;  to  tlie  adj.iceut  fraelure  in 
tlie  stone  :  but  as  tlie  stroke  al)ovc  tlie  letters  is  complete  and  tin;  stem;  re- 
tains part  of  the  foolint^r  for  an  I  stroke,  there  can  be  little  doubt  I  hat  t8' 
were  tbc  original  cliaracters. 

9.  Fragment  white  marble  9"  X  9"  x  2]".  Letters  1"— 1|"  rather  un- 
even. Surface  covered  witb  mortar :  broken  all  si<lcs  except  above.  From 
southern  end  f)f  east  colonnade.     Now  in  British  Museum. 

WiivCt'D) 


[Prof  Mommsen  suggests: 

Plotijn.     Augus[tac 

pro  felicitajte 

niatris  imp.  Hadriani  cjonjuge  di- 

vi  Traiani  Caesajris  Aug.  et  i)a- 


tronae     . 

*  [TIic  latter  alternative  is  much  to  be  prc- 
foiTeJ.  In  42  li.c.  Cyprus  was  in  all  probability 
.still  held  by  Ar.sinoc  aiid  Ptolemy,  to  whom 
(':u-sar  had  given  it  in  47  n.c.,  ;ind  consequently 
bad  nothing  t^)  do  with  any  itrocoiisular  govern- 
or.     If  tlio  numerals  are  riglitly  read,  tliis  dat(^ 


jtensinus 


is  important  as  proving  that  the  second  jiro- 
vincial  era  is  the  one  commonly  used  in  Cyjirns, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  tlie  sign  L.  In  that 
(•a.se  the  dating  of  .several  jireviously-known  in- 
scriptions will  need  revision.  —  El).] 
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lie  !nMs  liowcVLT  tli.it  tlic  blmulcis  tliiis  ;uliiiil(t(|  sfciii,  liki;  the  U;t.Uiiii<^, 
to  bcloiKf  to  a  l;iti  r  |KTio<l  :  tliuiigh  in  ii  tiiuck  [troviiicu  consitlciablc  lalilu<lc 
may  be  allowed. — Ml).] 

10.  'rhrcc  I'la'^nuiits,  not  foiitiimoiis,  of  a  white  iiiarbh;  slal),  broken  en 
all  sides  (a)  7"  x'tJ,"  x  Ji"  {!>)  4.r'  X  :\\"  x  2"  (r)  ii;"  x  ii"  x  ?,".  In  {/>) 
a  h)nj.,ntiidinal  drill  hole  as  for  rivet.  Letters,  not  cut  with  chisel,  btit  splin- 
tered as  though  witii  a  nail  or  similar  tool  :  l\".  Foniid  towards  north  end 
of  West  colonnade  close  to  surface.  Now  in  temporary  Mu.seuni  at 
8alamis. 


[This  is  too  fragmentary  for  restoration. — El).] 

11.  Fragment  marble  4j"  x  4]"  x  I4"  :  broken  on  all  sides  except  i>er- 
haps  below.  Surface  sound,  mortared.  Letters  neat  ^".  West  colonnade, 
•about  35th  column.     Now  in  British  Museum. 

'C^IHEAE 
IOHAPE' 


^ 


....   aaiav  Ka\l 

TrJoXti'  eXe\y6ipav 
WoXv^^iov  «peT[»'}<f  evcKa 

If  the  second  line  is  rightly  restored  we  have  here  the  fragment  of  an 
inscrii)tion  which  if  complete  would  probably  be  of  value   for  the  history  of 

Salamis. 

12.  Two  large  blocks  (continuous)  of  blue  marble  which  have  canieil 
an  inscription  in  bronze  («)  13"  X  14"  x  9"  thick  :  broken  in  every  direction 
{J))    V  5"    wide  X  12j"   thick:   original    surface    at  back,  otherwise  broken, 

N  2 
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Only  the  socket-holes  and  imprint  of  the  letters  on  the  stone  remain  :  but 
the  reading  is  ahnost  certain.  Found  by  the  eastern  column-wall :  left  in 
situ. 


leg.  Au]G  ■  PRO    1'1{[AET011E 

SalaminioruJm  foi{[um  dilapsum 
iiestituit] 

As  l(j  the  significance  of  the  inscription  see  above  under  '  Excavations  on 
site  of  Agora,'  p.  80. 

13.  Three  fragments  from  a  similar  block  of  blue  marble,  which  also 
have  carried  bronze  letters,  were  found.  Unfortunately  only  the  socket-holes 
remain :  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  uneven,  and  the  imprint  of  the  letters 
cannot  be  traced  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Found  in  same  spot.  Left 
in  situ. 

14.  Fragment  blue  marble  block  o\"  x  04"  :  letters  1"  poor  and  shallow, 
Stpiare  below,  elsewhere  broken.  Found  on  surface  of  Eastern  slope.  Now 
in  temporary  museum  at  Salamis, 


,   .   .   .   €V€p[y€aia<i 

15.  Marble  slab  broken  to  left,  top  and  bottom  21 1"  x  10|"  X  2jV". 
Letters  1^" — 1|"  in  many  parts  worn.  Found  by  outer  (East)  colonnade  wall 
near  S.E.  corner.  Has  been  used  as  building  stone,  surface  being  covered  with 
mortar.     Now  in  British  Museum, 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  CVrUlTS,   IfiOO. 


IKI 


'■om 


Kf^ 


AvTOKpuTopi  Kat'o"]a/3t  ^eoO  'V palavuv 
VepftaviKou  AaKi]fcov  llapOiKov  vioj 
0eov  Kepova  vito^i'ui  'Vpaiav(^    Ahpiavu) 

firjTpuiroXci;  ?  Toi/jcrtuT/ypa. 
For  the  possible  comiection  of  tliis  reconl  sec  above  '  Excavations,'  p  81. 

IG.  Portion  of  the  blue  marble  block  (pedestal  ?):  8"  x  5".  Suifaf:*-,  l>ut. 
little  damaged.  Roughly  recut  to  left.  Other  edges  brok(!M  :  but  a  portion 
of  the  original  edge  remains  at  the  top,  allowing  room  for  two  more  lines 
tfian  are  preserved  (or  one  with  a  margin).  Below,  tlie  edge  though  rough 
cannot  have  lost  anything  of  consequence.  Letters  2"  neat.  F(jund  against 
4th  cross-wall  (E  outer  wall  towards  S.E.).  Now  in  temporary  museum  at 
Salamis. 


TOP  helva  rov  Sei^o?  top  avyyevi)  rov 
^aatXecoq  top  aTparr/yop  Koi 
dp^iepea  t\o}p  Kara  [tt/i/  prjaop  .... 

.  .  ]pe/lliK[ 

crvp  rloi?  (rTpaiTt(OTat<i  koI  01 
av;nroXf,T€v6fie]poi  ap€T[rj<i  eveKa  els  top  ^acri- 
Xia  l\ro]Xefiaio\p  Oeop  top  Seipa 
Kai  Tj}]?  ev€p[y€tria'i  rjp  hiareXel  e-)((OP 

/S3  Inscriptions  found  in  anil  about  the  northern  cella-wall  of  the  temple 
on  the  hillock.  It  is  tx3  be  noted  that  all  inscribed  stones  were  found  on  this 
side  of  the  temple,  which  fronts  towards  the  Agora,  and  that  the  fragments  lay 
thickest  at  the  corners  N.E.  and  N.W.  of  the  cella-wall. 
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17.  Six  frngiueiits  from  a  lari,a>  niarblo  pctlustal,  tonueil  cviiKMitly  of  two 
blocks,  to  the  oik;  of  wliicli  aloiio  the  fraginonts,  all  continuous,  l>clonif.  One 
(small)  fr.igmoMt  was  foniid  Jan.  .SO  on  tlio  surface,  others  in  the;  earth  on 
Mar.  2,  ."],  and  4.  Plac(,Ml  toi^ethcr  they  nearly  complete  the  one  Itlock,  which 
is  broken  alx)ve  but  scjuare  to  left,  riyht  and  below,  and  mea.sures  2' 
8]"  X  \:V/'  X  13V'.  Letters  11"— !§"  well  cut.  N.E.  corner  of  cclla :  left 
in  situ. 


E-y^p  r  E  S I  As:  E  MSJ^ENT 


K 


/9a<Ti\[ert    TlToXe/x]ai[o[i/  Qeov  tov  Beiva  vluv  ^aacXeux; 
JlTo\€fjia[io]u  Koi  I3acri\i[a(r7]<;  t7]<;  Selvo^;  dewv  .... 
al    iv     Is^vTrpo}     T€Tayfi€[vat  ire^iKal  Svvafi€i<; 
€U€py€(Tia<;  eveKfv  r  [t}?  ei?  eavra^ 


18.  Fra^^mcnt  of  blue  maible  block  (pedestal):  1' 0"  back  to  front  x 
lOi"  high:  scpiarc  to  left  and  below.  Inscribed  surface  poor,  {)},"  xO/". 
Lettei-s  4"  ba<lly  cut.  N.E.  corner  of  cella :  in  temporary  museum  at 
iSalamis. 


lo^.lT'HNn'oAi 


1 


Tuu  Seli'a  K.T.X. 

dp€ri]<i 
eveKev  Ka\l  evvola<i  el<i  rov  ^aaiKea  YlToXe.ixalov 
Kal  T)]v  7r6Xi[v  TOW  ItuXafiiviMv 


19.  Three  continuous  fraj^ments  of  blue  marble  block  (pedestal).  Surface 
20y'  X  lO-i"  X  12"  back  to  front.  Letters  f  fairly  cut.  N.E.  corner  of 
Cella  :  left  in  situ. 
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I.s:{ 


T^.NO^r^ 


i)  7roA,t9 
i^io\vvcnov  ^ ApiaTMixx;. 

20.   lUiic  mmbic  block  in  t\v<j  |»ieci's  (li.ilf  pedcsl.-il)  :  .smfHCc   2'  x  I'  X 

I  <»^"  IkuIv  Id  front :   S(juaic  to  lolt,   rii^lit   .-iikI    1»oIo\v,  broken   iibovu   to|»  lilt- 

hiind  (joinrr  worn.      Letters  l{j" — 1:,'",  iiiinly  cut,  but  attected  in  st}  le.  Mid- 
dle line  chiselled  .'iway.     N.W.  an^^le  of  cella :  left  in  situ. 


/////N  6eov^  (f)iXofi)'jTopa<i  ro[v<i  aSe\^oi)s" 
Kal  ^aaiXicradv  lie/atjj'iVj/f  [t'IV  Ouycncpa  oi  eV  Kvirpm  TerayfitvoL 
AvKioi  ?   X€i](f)0ei^T€*i  Be  tV  rfi  vtj(T(p  kuO'  oi>  kciI  [t/cilXevcrei'  vel  siniilt;  <piidj. 

The  |)rccedint,f  lines  of  the  insciiptiou  can  be  easily  lestored  :  they  con- 
tain the  names  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyros,  known  on  inscriptions  as  I'hilo- 
metor,  and  of  his  wife.  The  inscription  umst  have  been  j)ut  up  in  honour  of 
Ptolemy's  daughter  Berenice  (or  Cleopatra)  durini;  her  short  reign,  before 
she  was  put  to  death  by  her  husband  Alexander  after  a  married  life  of  nine- 
teen days.  The  erasure  of  the  middle  line  will  then  belong  to  the  brief  in- 
terval between  Alexander's  murder  of  his  wife  and  his  own  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  p(jpulace  li.C.  80. 

21.  Jiroken  blue  marble  block  (pedestal)  :  surface  iTj"  x  i)|"  x  8J' 
back  to  front  (back  broken  away).  Letters  1"  slightly  cut  and  without  true 
apices  as  though  by  a  Roman  hand.  Sipiare  to  right  and  below.  N.E.  angle 
of  cella  ;  left  in  situ. 
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.     .     .     (OV  TOt<f    7rpCOT0/9 

up^tepevaa^fjbivov  tu  Kara  rijv 
v)}ao]v. 

22.  White  inarhlo  plaf|uc  fragmentary,  ami  broken  in  two  ])iecos  :  i0"x4|' 
X  1^"  :  surface  '.'|'„"  x  4|".  Inscription  in  panel  snnk  about  /,,".  Letters 
}>oor  I",  variable.  Surface  worn  in  )>arts,  mortare«l.  liroken  all  sides  :  but 
the  panelling  sbovvs  that  there  was  no  additional  line  below.  N.E.  angle  of 
cella  :  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


te  A  YTOK^ATOPI  ToXnf) 

:oauJi  A  iu)0b3KAici*mintKTo^\ 


V 

[AvTOKpdropi  l^epMvc   KXai/8ai>] 

Kaiaapi  X€^]aaT(v  re[pfiaviKfZ  GijfjLap^iKi]*; 

i^ovaias  t^o  ^'  avTOKptiropi  to  ^  v7ru[^Tfp  to  S' 

K.VTrpto)v  1]  vrj]cro<y   t&J  tSt'co  6ea)  Kai  aoJTpjpi  e/c  rov  \^iSiov. 

Erected  in  the  end  of  59  or  early  part  of  G'l  a.d. 

23,  Fragment  of    white  marble   slab:  surface    'i\"  x  5^"  X  Ig 
broken   all  sides.     Letters   1"  6"  fair.     N.W.  angle  of  cella :  now  in  British 
Museum. 


[Apparently  contains  the  names  Proculo  ami  Tibullo. — Ed.] 

24.  Fragment  white  marble  plaque.  Surface  7'"  X  G"  :  thickness  1^"  : 
square  to  left  only  ;  surface  flaked  away  through  action  of  water:  mortared. 
Letters  1",  fixir.     N.E.  angle  of  cella  :  now  in  British  Museum. 


Soda[lis  All. 
p.  pr. 


ti 
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25.  Tliice  fragments,  not  continuous,  of  a  white  marble  slab   {(()  TV'  X 
7^"  X  ]§"  (h)  G]"Gi"  X  Iji"  (r)  2r  X  2^  X  li"._ 

Surface  of  all  mortared,  and  slij^htly  disintegrated  :  each  fragment 
broken  on  all  siiles.  Letters  ■^"  blackened,  moderate  cutting.  The  edges  of 
('/)  ami  (/')  are  rounded  away,  and  do  not  retain  marks  of  fracture  :  thoso  of 
(r)  iU(;  sharper,  (n)  and  (b)  were  found  together  at  the  N.E.  angle  (jf  cella  : 
(r)  three  weeks  pit.-viously  ncai-  N.VV.  angle  of  stoa  wall.  Now  in  ]iritish 
Museum. 


iirTHNVs 

(*>         rwTHrxrLi 

r-A^TZiFEn-roi 

I N  X  Y  HAT  ATIE '/NOME! 


The  connection  and  meaning  of  these  fragments  is  too  obscure  to  admit 
of  complete  restoration.     The  following  words  occur  : — 


/MTTI OY  T'HHi?^^ 


....   T(p  erei  irepl 

'y€ypa]fj,fi€Vot<i  7rp6(TTifJbo[v 
a]vKa  ye/jiieeiv  iirl  rco 

dpyvpiov  8pa^fjLa<i  '^i\ia<;  (r)   e     .      .      . 

yefjite^eLi'  avKa  ra  yeLvo^elva  eypayjra  to 


'0\v]fnriov  rrjv 


[In  (ff)  1.  1  I  read  ////<IHM  on  the  impression:  1.  4  fin.  TOM.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  stone  is  not  more  complete  :  it  seems  to  record  a  contract 
for  exporting  figs. — Ed.] 

2G.  C  : — The  wall  of  the  new  city. 

Fragment  of  blue  marble  block  found  built  into  the  wall  of  the  later 
city:  5^"  X  2i".  The  inscription  is  too  fragmentary  to  merit  an  attempt  at 
restoration  :  but  it  is  interesting  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found.  It 
is  not  earlier  than  the  first  century  A.D. :  and  would  thus  supply  a  terminus 
a  quo  for  the  date  of  the  wall,  were  such  necessary. 


ISG 
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C'l  -.—  The  Loal.run. 

For  the  iuscripti(jn.s  f(nin(l  hero — nos.  27-')0 — sec  above  uii(hr  '  IvKcava- 
tioiis  on  site  of  Loutroii'  p.  S8.  There  were  al^o  one  or  two  tiny  frag- 
ments, and  one  piece  of  inscribed  marble  iiad  l)itii  built  into  the  southern 
wall.  It  only  contains  however  the  h)\ver  j)art  of  three  or  four  letters  from  a 
Greek  inscription  and  lias  no  more  value  than  what  is  implied  in  the  lact  of 
its  use  in  buikling. 

D.E.G.F.  From  these  sites  practically  n(jthinij  in  the  form  of  inscri})  • 
tions  was  obtained  (31).  From  one  of  the  shafts  of  1).  however  comes  a  frag- 
ment of  a  marble  pla([uo  with  a  few  letters  engraved  in  an  unusual  style  ; 
the  broad  strokes  being  purely  triangular  in  form.  In  temporary  museum 
at  Salamis. 


o2.  Fr(jm  fl.  (Toumpa)  was  securL'd  a  cotiical  seal  of  steatite  with  a 
curious  inscription  in  characters  which  ought  ti)  be  Cypriote  but  are  not 
(piite  regular.  It  is  repnjiluced  here  from  an  impression.  Now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


InSCIIII'.KD    ^'V.W.. 


We  may  read  perha[»s,  starting  with  the  centre  character,  Kc:  rc  c-  O'  to' 
which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  'Kpeo{v)To{s:)  (for  the  name  cf.  inscri])tions 
from  Poll  no.  G.  J. U.S.  1890).  But  tlie  supertluous  c"  would  so  far  as  my  ex- 
})erience  goes  be  unexampled  :  and  the  last  sign  may  rather  be  no'  than  to'.  If 
the  proposed  reading  could  by  any  po.ssibility  stand  good,  the  seal  would  be 
of  more  than  usual  interest  as  supplying  an  instance  of  C^ypriote  .'syllabic 
characters  used   as  pure    consonants.     Kt'    rf    at  tlu;  begimiing   of    a    word 
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would  ill  any  CISC,  1)(!  =  K /3  e-  (or  ollu  r  of  tlio  possible  (•([iiivalfnts  Kpij,  XP^I 
K.T.X.)  :  wliilc  lierc  ovon  the  Last  o  would  have  talleii  away  and  bocn  rcplaccil 
by  a  ?.\<^n  of  its  own. 

11.  TlirDnnna  Sik.  Then'  was  but  little  spoil  also  from  this  site. 
Besides  a  gratfito  on  a  jtioce  of  wall-plastor,  and  a  fragment  of  white  marble 
— neither  of  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce — the  oidy  inscribed 
istones  were  a  small  piece  of  blue,  and  a  larger  of  while,  marble. 


:\:].  Fragment  of  blue  marble  slab:  surface  G.V'  X  <'>^",  fouii.l  in  the 
ci'iitre  cutting  beside  the  South  column  wall.  Now  in  temporary  museum  at 
Salamis. 


K  HV 


J 


This  might  be  part  of  ]lepei']iKT]v  or  of  8m^]>/«->;;'. 


o4.  The  white  marble  slab  is  a  larger  fragment.  S(iuarc  to  right  and 
below  but  broken  above  and  to  left,  it  measures  10^"  x  !)V'  x  If  and  is  in- 
scribeil  with  neat  characters  {"  high.  The  surface  is  much  abraded  and 
worn,  but  the  letters  except  those  of  the  last  line  can  be  read  with  ct'i- 
tainty.  Found  in  %wyu,a  at  the  S.E.  coiner  of  the  site :  now  in  British 
Museum. 
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...   9  TdpaiOfi 
...    9  'AvTlO'^€V<; 

[6  Seiva^  Se^ayevoui;  'E^eVto? 

...   9  'ApicTTO/jLevovi  ^layvtj'i 
[6  Seiva]  nXovTidSov  'T7raL7r')]v6<i 
[6  Beiva^  Ai^ovvaiov  'Avrto'y^ev'; 

...    09    Eti/3tOT09   [ELiT^JopOf 

Perhaps  part  of  a  list  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  of  one  of  the  hiter 
Ptolemies:  or  of  subscribers  to  a  festival,  cf.  no.  15  of  Inscriptions  from 
Paphos  [J.ILS.  Oct.  1888  p.  231].  [Or  of  Proxeni.  In  line  1  Mr.  Munro 
reads  Tapaev<i,  which  is  surely  correct. — Ed.] 

J.  Toum'pn  toil  Michaili.  For  conditions  of  find  see  section  on  this  sito 
under  heading  '  Excavations.' 

35.  Fragment  white  marble  slab:  surface  3^"  x  |"  x  1|"  thick,  broken 
all  sides.  Letters  well  cut  ^".  Found  in  shaft  chjse  under  surface.  Now  in 
British  Museum. 


.    .    .    CIVO   .    .    . 

TO  rov^  Ai(j<;  l[epoi>  ?] 

...   9  ^^i\oK\^v7rpov 

Again  apparently  a  reference  to  the  temple  of  Zeus,  cf.  sup.  nos.  III. 
5  and  25,  inf.  nos.  44  and  48,  and  see  also  '  Excavations.' 

36.  Splinter  of  plaque,  white  marble :  3 J"  x  1^"  X  f ".  Letters  fair 
^".  Faint  lines  to  guide  mason.  Found  on  surface.  Now  in  British 
Museum. 


37.  Fragment  of  blue  marble  block  :  complete  above,  elsewhere  broken  : 
"^i"  ^  '^i"  X  ^i"  (present  thickness,  which  is  not  original).  Letters  moderate. 
i".     Found  in  shaft  two  or    three  feet  below  surface.     Now  at  Salamis. 
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.*)S.  Fi;i;,Miiciit  wliiti!  Miurblo  block  :  S(iuarc  ;il»()vc,  elsewhere  broken  : 
.*Jg"  X  2"  X  4.y  (existing  thickness  which  is  not  original).  Letters  fair, 
^".     Found  on  surface  :  now  at  Salainis  (temporary  nuiseum). 


39.  Fragment  of  white  marble  plaque  :  4.}"  x  4"  x  f".  Letters  ^", 
poor,  in  late  style,  between  lines.  Found  on  surface  :  now  in  British 
Museum. 

ai  olKia[t  KoX  ra  dfnreXca  (vol  simile  (piid) 
rja  eV  Kw/xy  [t>;9  SaXa/u,ivo<i  VTrdp-x^- 
-ovrd  fxoi  Koi  (tc5  heivi) 

Memorandum  of  property,  chiefly  interesting  as  tending  to  show  tiiat 
the  modern  village  of  Encomi  represents  an  ancient  K(o/j,rj  t/}?  Sa\aiJuvo<;. 
Toumpa  ton  Michaili  lies  between  Salamis  and  Encomi,  rather  nearer  to  the 
latter  villatrc. 


a".     Letters  about 
Found  on   surface :  now  in 


91' 
*-8 


40.  Fragment  of  white  marble  plaque :  2|" 
^",  so  slightly  carved   as  to  be  almost  graffiti. 
British  Museum. 

////CAAAMeiNI//// 

////AniecA.  Ml//// 

////HCAAAMei//// 
////0ONIACO//// 
////KAAAN<//// 
////IAN 

[Beyond  the  word  '^a\aiieLvl\(ov  in  lines  1  and  3  nothing  is  to  be  made 
of  this. — Ed.] 
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41.  Fra_nineiit  of  IjIik;  iii;irl)k;  l)l»K'k  :  siiiiaro  uImivc  l>iol<(,-n  clscwlicre  : 
4-|"  X  7"  X  G.V'  (present  thickness  wliieli  is  not  original).  Letters,  roughly  cut 
on  stippled  (perha[)S  re(h-essc»l)  surface,  f'.  Found  on  surface  of  ground. 
Now  in  the  temporary  ninseuni  Salaniis. 


2\vTOKpdT[opi  Ixaiaapc  tw  Sehn  o  Selva 
dp^iep[et  fieyicTTfi)  k.t.\. 

42.  Fragment  of  white  nuirhle  i)la<[ue  :  broken  ;dl  sides:  4"  x  2-|"  x  ^" : 
fairly  '-"ood  surface.  Letters  '}",  moderate.  Found  on  surface  :  now  in 
British  Museum. 


o]vTa  Kill  n   .  .  . 

43.  Wedge-shaped  splinter  of  limestone  :  rougli  surface,  Of"  x  5^"  x 
about  2f"  (present  thickness  which  is  not  original).  Found  on  surface.  Now 
in  Lritish  Museum. 


.  .   .  lairpo   .  .  . 
.   .  .   le/xaia  .  .  . 

top]  fiavTlidpxn^ 
Sid]  /3iov 


44.   From  field  of  Giorgi  Gharolampou   adjoining  Toumpa  tou   Michaili 
lo  the  North.       Largo  blue  ninrble   pedestal  :  2   7'"  x  14.L"  x  19":  in?cribod 
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•Jl 


siir(:!<c  27^"  X  7]".  Al)  )Vc  sockoL-holos  for  I'cut  of  statiiu  (!)roM/.o).  Old 
cv.u-k  ill  (Ii(i  stone,  allowed  j'or  in  ciitLiii^  ilie  inscri|»tions.  Letters  re<^nljir. 
l''()Uii<l  lyiii'^'  isolated,  just  sliowin^i;  above  the  S(jil.  Now  in  temporary 
iiiusi'um  at  Salaniis. 

"'-.zMi  oAvMrirar  ^ — - — ^  - 

KYnpijaMTOKorMoM  KnnYAON 

HM  n  YAOYTOYxAjlA  rmNAZlAPXH 
:^A!^TAro     GL    K|K7^0YlAlOYMroiK/ 


For  tlie  si^niificance  of  tiiis  inscription  cf.  what  has  been  said  above  in 
section  on  '  P^xcavatiuns  '  p.  lOo. 

All   'OXv/JLTTlfp 
KvTrpiWV  TO   KOU'OU  "Fj/jLTTvXoU 

'  D/XTTuXou  Tov  X.apca  yvfxvacrcap^rj- 
-aavra  to  (")'  L  t'/c  tov  IBiov  TrpoiKa 

'V\\r.  'year  D'  may  be  either  the  ninth  year  of  the  province  47  \i.('.,  or  the 
ninth  from  tht;  reconstitution  of  the  ])i-ovinceby  Aui;iistns  and  its  trnnsfeicnce 
to  the  sen;it(>,  i.e.  14  H.C.  (^)mbiniiig  with  this  inscii|ition  that  published  Ity 
Lebasand  Waildington  Vtiy.  Arch.  no.  2758  the  family  tree  may  perha})S  be 
restored  thns  : 

( 'lii'iias 

I 
I'.iiiliylijs 


Eiiipylos 


Pasikratcs 


Kiir|iioii  [tor  wlioin  .so(!  also  Op.  ,•>/.  No.  27!t7J. 


4.').  From  the  fiehl  of  Panat^^yis,  adjoining  Tonmpa  ton  Michaili  (sec 
map).  Portion  of  ])lne  marble  block  :  space  to  ielt  and  below,  elsewhere 
br(»ken.  Surface  7.!"  x  5^":  thickness,  not  original,  about  7".  Letters 
moderate,  f" — ^'",     Now  in  teni])or;iry  museum  at  Salamis. 
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AiKTv[u  rov  aTparyjyov  tmv  iv  Kvirpro  raaao/xevQJV 
K.p7]Ta)[v  7}  TToXa  ro)v  'S.aXa^ivicoi^  «peT>}9  eveKa  r)s 
hLaTe\\el  e'^cov  etV  top  /3aai\€a  TlroXe/jialov  kol  Tyv 
^a(TcX[i(Taav  (rijv  Seiva)  6eov<;  <piXofii]ropa<i  koI 
eueplyeala^  ri}^  els  eavri'jv. 

Tliu  insciii)tiou  diitus  very  possibly  frum  the  disturbed   icigii  ul'  Ptuleiny 
Pbilometor  185-147  d.C 


40.  Block  of  undressed  limestone,  found  in  reaping  a  field  near  tlie 
Roman  Tomb  (see  'Excavations').  Two  sides  are  roughly  squared:  tbrec 
are  inscribed  :  on  tbe  fourtb,  thougli  it  is  broken,  the  cleavage  gives  a 
fairly  straigbt  single  edge.  Tlie  stone  is  about  1'  4^"  x  8"  x  6",  and  is  in 
extremely  rough  condition,  yet  cannot  have  lost  very  much  since  it  was  cut : 
from  its  shape,  which  is  slightly  cuneiform,  it  may  have  been  originally 
upended  in  the  soil.  Four  lines  of  characters  appear  on  two  faces,  only  two 
are  certain  on  the   other  where  however  the  stone  is  broken   away   partially. 

Top  and  bottom  of  the  stone  are  probably  intended  to  be  square.  Charactci  s 
Cypriote,  coarsely  cut  on  an  undressed  surface,  with  traces  of  vermilion 
colour.     Now  in  British  Museum. 


It  is  not  quite  evident  how  the   inscription  is  to  be  read,  but  arranged 
according  to  the  face  on  which  they  occur  the  characters  run : 


po- 

c. 

2- 

1     to- 

1     ni' 

9 

si 

ni' 

0' 

sc 

\     si' 

1     o'i' 

sc 

sc 
•> 

si' 

mi' 

j     Ir- 
1     sa' 

i 
i 

We  may  either  read  each  face  separately,  in  which  case  the  writing  will  be 
columnwise,  or  follow  each  line  continuously  as  though  the  stone  were  round. 
The  former  alternative  is  a  pi'iori  improbable,  and  in  view  of  the  combina- 
tions which  would  result  (e.o.  mi.  a  e.ff.)  may  be  dismissed.  Against  the 
other  method  must  be  set  the  irregularity  of  the  lines,  and  their  apparent 
disappearance — for  the  lower  half  of  the  stone — on  the  third  face  where  the 
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fracture  is  not  certainly  subsequent  to  the  inscription.  Again  tlic  t'ourtli 
side  may  once  have  been  engraved,  though  now  phiin.  Finally  wc;  have  tlic 
option  of  reading  from  right  or  left,  or  vice  versa,  or  ^ovarpo^i)h6v.  Uiilur- 
tunately  no  way  produces  a  satisfactory  result  and  I  can  only  suggest  that 
the  fourth  face  was  inscribed,  that  the  record  commences  with  it  and 
runs  all  round  the  stone  from  left  to  right.  The  result  will  be  sometliing 
to  this  effect. 

e]7roe  fit      tm 

€lpl<i  ? 

Ka]>i     fit     he  [ 
]o-<a(Tn[   .    .    . 

The  last  line  is  probably  part  of  an  aorist. 

K.  Site  B  in  the  sand  :  Zens-Temcnos. 

47.  Thin  slab  of  marble  moulded  along  one  side, — probably  casing  for 
the  jamb  of  a  door.^  The  inscription,  in  comparatively  late  Greek  characters 
2"  high,  has  been  cut  away :  a  round  hole  also  has  been  cut  for  later  purposes. 
Found  lying  displaced  near  the  late  wall  in  N.E.  angle  of  the  peristyle  (of 
plan  B.).     Left  in  situ. 

-APrAAh/7////// 

■f"  .  .  .  Ta\ijpio<i  .  .  .  ? 

48.  Fragment  white  marble  plaque  5^"x3|"x^".  Letters  late,  i\' 
?.".  Surface,  practically  sound,  was  covered  with  mortar.  Stone  had  been 
built  into  some  masonry  at  S.E.  angle  by  Avestern  end  of  limestone  prostrate 
column :  one  foot  into  soil.  Broken  all  sides  :  inscription  between  faint 
lines.     Now  in  British  Museum. 


'  Later  another  and  larger  portion  of  the  jamb  was  found  lyiiif;  close  by,   but  without  any 
trace  of  inscribed  characters. 

H.S. — VOL.  XIL  O 


)C 
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Tlii.s  is  too  I'lagnu'ntary  to  restore.      The  rolljwinu  wonls  apjicir  ;  — 

fltTU   T//J'   TO)/' 

Wpi(j\T(tji'aKro<i  els  tov 
()\i/]/Lt7r/yi^  iep6hov\\in> 

ypt'i(f)^cii/  TuuTo  hiuTla^Oei' 

€l>]    T(f)   It^pw   TOV    A/|os" 

beBcoKa 


Vaiuu. 


[From  the  s(jueeze  it  :ii>j)ears  tliat  very  little  is  lost  at  the  einl  (jf  \]ic 
lines,  Tlie  last  four  are  probably  complete  on  the;  rii,'lit.  The  fourth  from 
the  end  reads, us  Mr.  Tubbs  lias  represented  it,  eau  and  vo,  with  marks  of  con- 
traction after  each  o.  We  ha\e  jtiobably  hen;  a  fragment  of  a  de<lication  of  a 
slave  to  the  service  of  Zeus  Salaminius,  amounting  to  a  deed  of  enfranchise- 
ment.— Y,D.] 

4J).  2  Fragments  white  niirble  pla([ue  it"  x  (J.V'  x  ?'"  |)roken  all  sides. 
Lettering  poor.  Found  nc;ir  Widl  which  starts  inwards  at  right  angles  from 
the  northern  colonnade :  2'  into  soil.  Now  in  temporary  museum  at 
Salami.s. 


tTTt  av\^TOKpaTopo<i  TOV  8elvo<i 
KoX  eXel^vdepai/ 
fj>   .   .  .  ov 

50,  Fragment  white  marble  plaque  picked  up  by  one  of  the  women 
from  among  the  excavated  sand  :  Cj"  X  41"  x  4".  Similar  in  .-xll  n;spcct.s  to 
preceding,     Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

cesxc 

/jLeyitnlbi 
<TeffacrT[o}^ 


K.\<'A\  AlloNS   IN  CYPkllS.   IH'.K).  Iltf) 

.")  I .    Kia^Mii'iit    wliilc    iM;ul)lf    |il;i(|n.;  :     tuiiii<l    lnusr   in    soil  by    c.-ist  ward 

wall  (and  on  plan  li)  :   4',  "  x  4,''  x   j]"      hcLtt'iin^f  lati-,  l>ut    ruat  I''.      Now   in 
Jiritisli  MustMini. 


,^Piiro^ 


.')2,  5o,  .')!-.  DIuo  niiirblc  jiudc.'Stal  fouml  Imih  into  tli»;  i-aHlcrn  column 
wall  towards  its  nortlK-rn  end  :  2'  4!"  x  2'  4"  ■  1'  4|".  Tlnvc  faces  are  in- 
scribed with  as  many  (U-dications  :  and  both  altovt.-  and  Itt.low  are  socket-liolcs 
for  the  feet  of  statues.  The  block  lias  served  its  ofhee  as  [»edestal,  certainly 
twice,  probably  three  and  possibly  four  times.  Two  of  the  inscribed  faces  have 
been  mutilated,  one  very  deliberately  line  by  line:  the  thiid  face  has  an  im- 
perfect surface.      Left  in  situ. 

')2.  Inscription  defaced,  but  can  be  read  with  practical  certainty  from  the 
apices,  and  a  few  tooled  marks  which  remain.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
reproduce  the  lines  as  they  stand  :  they  could  only  be  done  by  photography  ; 
but  have  restored  tlicm,  preserving  their  style  and  relative  position. 


nTOAE/^-VJIoNBAXlAE  JCIXIYIOIM 
ToHTTPATHTOM  KAIRAVAPXON 
KAIATXIEPEAKAIAPXlKYWHrON 
TO  KOINoNTaKE  N  K7  FP^l 
TAS-' 2: ON  EN  x^N  OPAlKn^K 

KAIUlWZrnFoAlTE  Y  OME-Nn  N 


llroXe/jLalov  /SaacXeox;  v'lov 
Tov  aTpciTtjyov  Kol  vavap')(ov 
Kal  dp-^iepea  koI  dp-^iKwqyov 

TO  KOLVOV   TMV  €V   Ku7r/3Ci> 

Taaaopiivwv  ^paKOiV 

Kal  TMv  (7Vfnro\tT€VOfiev(iiV 

.^.S.  Tho  in.scription  here  also  is  defaeetl,  and  ti.e  niulilatoi  1  as  taken  the 
1 1  (111)  lie  1o  block  out  each  character  sepaiately,  witli  llic  fortunate  lesult  llu.f 
they  arc  more  easy  to  read. 

M    2 
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"TWoi*  "TXXou  yvfivaaiap- 
'y^tjaavTU  TrpoiKa  \_^y  kol 
(ip^iepeva-dfievov  t>}9 
KyTrpof  ToO  %e^aa-TOV 
©eoO  K.aicrapo<; 

The  third  line  is  the  most  difficult  to  decipher.  I  have  given  the  result 
arrived  at  after  several  hours  study  of  the  stone  in  various  lights,  hut  I  can- 
not feel  that  the  date  (more  especially)  is  anything  more  than  a  suggestion. 
L  \y'  reckoning  from  the  reconstitution  will  give  A.D.  11,  which  is  earlier 
than  the  death  of  Augustus :  who  was  however  ^eo?  in  the  East  before  his 
decease. 

As  to  the  value  of  tlie  inscription  chronologically,  see  '  E.Kcavations '  j).  1 LS. 


54.  [This  inscription  is  hopeless. — Ed.] 


IV.  Inscriptions  on    Vases. 

Vase-fragments  with  inscribed  characters  were  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  well-shafts  of  site  D  :  some  specimens  I  have  already  given  in  a  note 
to  p.  93  of  the  section  on  excavations.  The  charactei-s  are  for  the  most  part 
graffiti,  and  in  many  instances  are  from  the  Cypriote  syllabary.  In  dealing 
with  the  Cypriote  graffiti  on  vases  obtained  last  season  from  Poli  I  made  some 
attempt  at  classification  :  and  content  myself  here  with  referring  to  the  report 
then  published  {J.H.S.  1890).  Those  found  this  year  include  the  following 
examples. 

1.  >E,  on  tli('  bottom  of  a  stamped  black-glazed  saucer. 

[cf.  J.H.S.  1890,  p.  80,  n.  ().] 

2.  il,  0-  on  several  fragments  of  black-glazed  ware:  in  one  instance  the 
siirn  is  doubled. 


3      VS  >  ^'''*  '•'•  two  similar  fragments. 


['^'.  tit.  p.  04.] 


4.  5IC,  ra':  one  example. 
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•'•      ^     '*^  ■  ^^^*^  examples. 
0.      •^  a/    :  oner. 

7.  Y^:   cf.  ././/>'.  IHOd,  p.  80. 

8.  1a)/ 

9.  ^'    :   /.(•.  p.  80,  note  5. 

also        \      t   /a' 

11.  J^     :   ibid.  p.  78,  note  1 . 

12.  ^^'^^  ■'  '^<^" 

13.  —  ./  .   jr^o"  Ir 

14. 1^  V  X    S.  ^  '***  ^^**  ^''-  •  possibly  'Oi.aaa(i/)To(9),  a  form  of  genitive 
of  nouns  in  -av,  I.e.  p.  G5. 

There  were  also  some  stamped  amphora  handles : — 
1. 


MZaT^^ 


2.  [rw£7 

(L     -J 


!»,S  KX(;AVATI:)N,S   in   CVIMUIS,   1890. 

Furtlicr  ;»   IV.-iL^nuMit   of  ;i  '  Klcimiiristor '  cylix  witli  .i  fcmjilc  liead  and 

y  . 

ij)u-^^  sr.  "l^rpoliio^i.      'Ill  liiitisli  M  nsciim. ) 


1  may  bu  piniiiitlttl  to  use  the  prcsint  ojiportunity  ot  replying  to 
;i  criticism  by  Dr.  R.  Moister  mi  my  publication  of  tlic  ('ypriote  insciiptions 
from  Poll  in  last  year's  rejtoit.  Dr.  Meistcr's  notice  appears  in  the  J'x'rliutT 
riiil.  WorJicimhrifl.  tor  Oct.  'l■^,  I.S!M> :  ami  the  author  very  cciurteously  sent 
nie  a  eopy  of  the  number.  As  regards  the  Onasagoras  inscri[>tion,  J.  A.  R. 
Munro,  being  at  l*oli  this  season,  jiureliased  the  remainder  of  the  stone  which 
proved  to  have  ])een,  as  we  had  sujiiiosed,  Iniilt  into  the  same  stairway 
lettered  side  downwards.  The  reading  so  obtained  my  colleague  will  ])u])- 
lish  shortly  :  it  does  not  support  Dr.  Meistcr's  eonjecture,  which — I  refer  to 
his  Postscript — might  surely  have  been  omitted  had  Dr.  Mciister  paid  more 
close  attention  to  the  data  f  gave  as  to  (r<)  the  dimensi«)ns  of  the  two  stones 
(A)  tlie  size  and  es[K'eially  the  idiosyncrasy  of  letti;ring  on  the  Onasagoras 
block.  On  the  inscription  from  K.  4")  Dr.  Meister  proposes  to  change  my 
reading  into  <1>  /  \  o  tt  a  Fo  ?.  While  admitting  tiie  possibility  of  all  that  he 
says  as  to  the  form  of  inflexion,  I  remain  doubtful  whether  -iraFo*;  in 
(yyprioto  or  in  Greek  can  be  the  genitive  singular  of  n  feniinitic  noun  {t  a  (; 
'OuaatXco  7rai86<i).  Thirdly  the  writer  objects  to  my  interpretation  of  vase  in- 
scription no.  1  {J.  11.  S.  ISDO,  p.  70).  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  accept 
Dr.  Aleister's  reading  could  he  adduce  ^>>vyo/"  that  /jy^,  which  retains  no  trace 
of  a  second  horizontal  stroke,  can  be  anything  in  (Cypriote  but  Kcv.  A 
reference  to  the  original  article,  or  to  Dr.  !\[eister's  citation  of  it,  will  show 
that  I  expressed  myself  iluublful  as  to  the    true  reading. 

K.  A.  T. 
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WuKN  ii  new  fiultl  ol"  vii-w  was  oponcd  t-)  us  soiik.-  years  ago  by  Slilic- 
manu's  uiicaitliiiig  of  RIykciiae,  there  were  no  sutlicient  data  already  known 
to  i;n;iblc  us  i.)  jiulgo  of  the  age  of  the  civilization  there  present(;il  to  us. 
Since  then  the  discovery  of  many  other  pre-HfUenic  tombs  in  Crreece,  and 
the  unexpected  links  which  I  have  found  in  l\gyi>t,  afford  some  basis  for  an 
approximat(!  chronology.  We  will  therefore  consider  here  (I)  the  comparisons 
between  the  objects  found  in  the  six  tond)S  in  the  circle  at  Mykenae,  and 
others  found  in  Egypt,  (2)  the  relation  of  these  to  otlier  pre-lfellenic  tomhs, 
(>\)  tiie  artistic  and  cliujatic  data  bearing  on  the  Mykenaean  civilization.  1 
cannot  profess  these  notes  to  be  exhaustive;  they  arc  merely  what  occurs  to  a 
bystander  who  is  mon;  familiar  with  Egyptian  arehacology  ;  and  many  of  tin- 
facts  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  (Jivrdner  and  Mr.  Walter  Leaf  fur  })ointiiig 
out  to  rnc,  while  examining  the  collections  at  Athens. 

Taking  the  graves  in  the  order  of  their  mimbers  (as  adopted  in  the 
Museum  and  by  Furtwaeiiyler),  we  find  in  grave  I.  a  group  of  glass  beads 
which  have  been  greatly  changed  by  moisture:  the  original  colour  is  seen 
where  the  outer  scale  is  broken  away,  it  was  aclear  prussian  blue,  dec(»m[Mising 
to  white  on  the  surface.  This  decomposition  is  continually  found  in  the  blue 
glass  of  l')00  to  1200  B.C.  in  Egypt;  and  the  tint  of  this  glass  is  exactly  that 
of  glass  rings  of  llamessu  II.  that  I  have  found,  12-")()-I  200  P.  C.  So  these 
give  a  date  shortly  after  1200  iJ.C.  The  vases  found  in  the  same  grave  show 
the  close  of  the  purely  geometrical  style,  and  the  biginning  of  natural 
ornament,  and  would  therefore  fall  between  1200  and  1  100  i:.C.  according  to 
the  examples  found  in  Egyjit. 

In  grave  II.  were  some  fragments  of  blue-green  ghized  ware  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  1200  to  1100  J5.C. 

Grave  III.  contained  red  agate  pendants  of  about  l.SOO  u.c  ;  and  beads  (tf 
about  1800  to  1200.  The  alabaster  dish  formed  like  two  hands  recalls  the 
taste  of  Egyptian  alabaster  work  of  about  1200  i;.('.,  when  we  meet  with  shells, 
girls  holding  dishes,  ducks  hollowed  out  with  movable  wings  for  lids,  and 
such  designs,  in  alabaster.  The  anchor-like  design  in  the  middle  of  the  gold- 
foil  shrines  is  found  on  ajar  of  about  1300  b.v.  at  CJurob.  The  most  curious 
piece  here  is  the  hollow  knob  of  rock-crystal  painted  inside  with  line  patterns 
in  red  and  black.  This  is  only  paralleled  by  a  pectoral  ornament  of  a  mummy, 
a  little    iifter  1300  n.C,  with  a    rock-crvstal  cover  hollowed  like  a  watch-glass 
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and  [)ainte(l  with  tlic  iiliocnix  and  its  name,  in  black  line  on  the  inside.  Most 
of  these  objects  had  perliaps  descended  for  two  or  three  generations  as  the  vase 
with  pahn-leaves  in  circles  seems  to  belong  to  the  earliest  natural  designs 
after  the  purely  geometrical,  probably  abotit  1150  B.C. 

In  grave  IV.  we  find  the  most  important  objects  for  dating.  The  gold 
cup  (No.  226,  see  Schuchhardt  iig.  241)  is  of  the  form  of  bronze  cups  about 
l'i00-12()0  B.C.  The  dome-head  rivets  on  the  handles  of  a  gold  cup  are  a 
pattern  which  came  in  about  1400,  and  lasted  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  anchor  pattern  occurs  again,  belonging  to  about  1300.  The  alabaster 
knobs  from  furniture  are  also  about  tlie  .•<ame  age.  The  ostrich  egg  fragments 
show  siirns  of  having  had  a  handle  attached,  as  on  two  ostrich  eggs  in  ijrave 
V.  I  have  found  similarly  an  ostrich  egg,  with  a  hollow-turned  wooden 
handle  ending  in  an  open  trumpet  mouth,  in  a  burial  of  about  1400  n.c.  at 
Kahuu.  But  far  the  most  definite  date  is  given  by  the  glazed  objects  ;  and 
moreover  it  is  probable  that  these  porcelain  ties  were  made  for  the  tomb, 
and  did  not  descend  for  some  generations  as  other  objects  may  have  done. 
The  blue  tint  of  the  ties  277,  284  is  about  1200  BC. ;  the  light  blue  of  the 
ring  and  the  brown  bands  on  it  are  intermediate  between  the  colours  of  1200 
and  of  1000 ;  the  tie  341  points  to  1150  ;  while  the  disk  343  is  most  like  the 
colouring  of  the  similar  rosettes  of  Ramessu  III.  about  1100,  and  the  tie  276 
shows  the  same  date.  The  decomposition  of  the  green  to  olive  in  284  is  like 
that  on  certain  tablets  as  late  as  950,  but  such  a  change  might  occur  in 
earlier  glazes.  From  all  these  it  seems  reasonable  to  take  1150  as  a  medium 
date,  with  a  possible  limit  of  50  years  either  way. 

Grave  V.  contained  a  cup  with  dome-head  rivets,  alabaster  knobs,  and 
ostrich  eggs  with  handles,  all  which  we  have  noted  above  ;  these  point  to 
1400  to  1200  B.C.,  but  the  objects  are  so  closely  connected  with  those  of  graves 
III.  and  IV.  that  this  is  doubtless  of  the  same  age  as  those. 

The  dates  we  therefore  reach  are  grave  I.  1200-1100;  grave  11.  1200- 
1 100  ;  grave  III.  about  1 150  ;  grave  IV.  about  1150.  That  an  earlier  date  is 
improbable  is  also  shown  by  the  negative  evidence  that  none  of  the  purely 
geometrical  false-necked  vases  occur,  such  as  are  the  general  product  of 
1400  to  1200  B.C.  in  Egyptian  deposits. 

That  the  source  of  this  civilization  shoulil  be  looked  for  before  this  date 
is  show)!  b}"-  many  points.  The  beads  and  crystal  knob  probably  come  down 
from  a  century  or  two  earlier  :  the  style  of  the  sceptre  handle  with  gold  open 
work  enclosing  inlay  of  blue  glass  and  crystal  reminds  us  of  the  style  of  the 
beginning  of  the  xviiith  dynasty  about  1600  B.C.;  the  method  of  the  inlaid 
daggers  with  gold  patterns  on  a  middle  strip  of  black  metal  is  like  the 
daggers  of  Aah-hotep,  before  1600  B.C. ;  and  the  lions  over  the  gate  are  similar 
in  position  to  a  gilt  wooden  lion  (broken  from  some  small  decoration)  which 
I  found  dated  to  1450  B.C.  In  stating  the  date  of  these  graves  as  1150  B.C. 
therefore  we  do   not  at  all  limit  the   period  of  the  whole  civilization. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  pre-Hellenic  tombs,  we  see  that  in  almost  all 
of  those  that  Tsountas  has  excavated  at  Mykenae  impressed  glass  paste 
ornaments  are  found,  whereas  not   a  fragment  of  impressed  glass  is  found  in 
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the  graves  in  the  circle.  'J'his  points  to  a  difference  of  jteiiod.  Now  in  some 
of  these  tombs  tliis  ghiss  is  accomjianicd  by  ribbed  beads,  discoid  with  lines 
on  each  side  ra^liatin;^  from  tlu;  hole.  We  see  tiie  same  beads  accompanying 
impressed  glass  from  the  Nauplia  graves.  And  at  Menidi  were  beads  of 
violet  pcjttery  with  longitudinal  ribbing,  along  with  iirijjressed  glass.  These 
styles  of  ribbed  Ix-ads  are  unknown  in  Kgypt  before  1100,  but  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  xxii.-xxiii.  dynasties,  ()7o  to  about  800  B.C.  At  Spata  the  im- 
pressed glas.s  is  found  with  ghiss  pendants  which  are  like  those  of  about  1200 
in  Kgypt — so  it  probably  began  before  the  age  of  ribbed  beads,  but  yet  certaiidy 
after  the  six  graves  of  1150  u.c.  We  may  therefore  approximately  date  the 
impressed  glass  period  from  1100  to  800  B.C. 

Before  going  further  we  should  note  that  there  are  evidences  of  decadence 
at  the  (graves  in  the  circle,  at  least  in  grave  IV.  which  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  age  of  the  others.  The  most  obvious  case  is  the  extraordinary 
alabaster  vase  (242  Schuchhardt)  which  is  so  debased  and  rococo  in  its  whole 
style — the  scolloped  edge  (not  shown  in  the  illustration),  and  the  curly 
grooved  handles — that  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  its  maker  could 
be  advancing  to  finer  art.  Another  instance  is  the  absurd  stand  with  ferns 
growing  out  of  it,  iidaid  in  gold  on  the  side  of  a  silver  cup  (239  Schuchhardt). 
Again  the  bow-ties  made  in  glazed  ware,  imitating  flexible  cords  and  fringe, 
are  in  a  decadent  taste,  such  as  could  hardly  belong  to  a  rising  art.  Each 
of  these  instances  might  be  matched  in  Pompeii  but  not  under  Perikles,  or  in 
a  Georgian  drawing-room  but  not  under  the  Henrys.  The  use  of  punch-point 
ornament,  on  a  gold  band  in  place  of  embossing,  also  recalls  the  debased  metal 
"Work  of  Roman  times. 

Turning  now  to  the  Vaphio  tomb  we  find  on  the  contrary  finer  work 
than  at  Mykenae.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  after  producing  the 
monstrosities  just  noticed  they  should  leap  back  into  semi-archaic  Avork  of 
a  grand  style,  such  as  we  see  on  the  gold  cups  ?  The  feeble  attempts  at 
effect  at  Mykenae  cannot  have  led  to  the  vigorous  treatment  of  those  bulls 
and  men,  instinct  with  life  in  even  the  quiescent  scenes,  and  more  resembling 
the  finest  archaic  Greek  coins  than  anything  else.  The  gems  of  Vaphio  are 
also  finer  than  those  of  Mykenae.  The  dagger  found  there  has  an  inlaid 
band  along  it  of  simple  damascening  of  gold  in  silver  ;  if  figure  subjects  were 
already  usual  they  would  hardly  be  supplanted  by  a  simple  ornamentation,  but 
damascening  might  well  be  used  before  figure  subjects  became  the  rule. 
There  is  also  a  fragment  of  an  inlaid  gold  figure  which  seems  to  be  better 
propx)rtioned  than  those  at  Mykenae.  Another  consideration  is  that  we  have 
seen  that  the  glass  period  probably  followed  closely  on  that  of  the  circle 
graves  ;  yet  there  is  no  glass  at  Vaphio,  for  which  there  is  therefore  but  a 
brief  possibility  after  the  circle  graves.  From  these  details  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Vaphio  tomb  preceded  the  circle  graves.  It  was  not  long  before  them 
however,  for  the  form  of  cup  handle  is  exactly  like  that  found  in  the  circle 
graves ;  there  are  gold-sheet  dolphins  for  inlaying  like  the  work  of  the  stand 
of  ferns  on  the  silver  cup ;  and  there  is  pottery  later  than  the  pure  geo- 
metric, and  therefore  probably  as  late  as  1200  B.C. 
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Tlie  bceliivc  tomb  ;it  tlie  Heraiuii  ci)iit;iiiic<l  a  bit  ui'  a  bowl  of  Jv4y|)tiaii 
blue  glaze  with  a  lotus  on  it  wliicli  seems  to  imlicatc  liZoO  to  1200  I'.. (J.  ;  and 
no  impressed  glass  was  found  thoiv,  again  pointing  to  its  being  before  latlier 
than  after  the  circle  graves. 

Again,  in  the  treasury  excavatiil  by  Madame  SchHematni  her  woik  ('id 
not  clear  all  the  floor  nor  lind  any  side  tdiandjei-,  but  was  in  the  eaith  which 
had  fallen  in  on  the  collapse  of  the  top.  Yet  here  were  found  impressed 
glass  pastes,  ribbed  beads,  and  rough  chipped  agate  beads,  all  of  which  in- 
dicate 1100  to  800  15. C.  Hence  the  tomb  must  have  been  already  partly  ruined 
shortly  after  the  age  of  the  circle  graves. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  artistic  evidences  point  to  P'.gyptian 
models  of  about  1500  or  1000  B.C.,  as  we  have  noted.  If  then  this  civilization 
was  active  as  early  as  that,  where  are  the  great  tombs  to  correspond  with  the 
centuries  between  1500  and  1200  B.C.  ?  On  the  other  hand  there  is  hardly 
time  for  the  erection  of  all  of  the  beehive  tombs  between  1150  and  the 
Dorian  immigration. 

A  classification  which  somewhat  obscures  the  matter  is  the  supposed 
distinction  between  '  shaft  tombs '  and  '  beehive  tombs.'  The  only  '  shaft 
tombs '  of  importance  are  those  in  the  circle  at  Mykenae.  The  private  tombs 
cleared  by  Tsountas  are  all  of  the  '  beehive  '  principle,  namely  a  passage  leading 
horizontally  into  a  rock  chamber.  Are  the  '  shaft  tombs '  then  a  really  dis- 
tinct class  ?  I  doubt  it.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes  which  we  have  here 
considered,  it  leads  to  the  following  series :  1st  rock  chambers  approached  by 
tunnels,  and  often  with  side  niches  as  used  down  to  late  times,  but  which 
were  the  evident  prototypes  of,  2nd  large  beehive  tombs  approached  by  tun- 
nels with  a  side  chamber  for  the  body  as  at  Mykenae,  3rd  beehive  tondis 
with  the  grave  sunk  in  the  floor  as  at  Vaphio,  4th  being  afraid  of  plunderers, 
when  in  a  decadent  state,  the  richly  furnished  tombs  were  dug  within  the 
great  wall ;  and  as  a  beehive  tomb  could  not  be  made  there  entire,  the  circle 
representing  it  was  made  of  stone  slabs,  and  the  graves  dug  in  the  floor  of  the 
circle,  as  at  Vaphio,  which  shortly  preceileil  these.  The  fact  of  the  side  chamber 
having  been  excavated  as  a  shaft  at  Orchomenos  does  not  seriously  affect 
this,  as  the  builders  evidently  wished  to  decorate  it  with  highly  ornamental 
ceiling,  and  the  easiest  way  to  build  such  a  chamber  would  be  to  dig  an  open  pit. 
Also  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  'shaft  graves  '  is  somewhat  misleading, 
as  they  are  only  cut  down  in  the  rock  far  enough  to  be  safe  from  hasty- 
plundering,  the  depth  is  not  in  general  more  tlian  the  width  of  the  grave, 
and  they  are  not  deep  shafts  as  in  Egyptian  or  Cypriote  tombs,  nor  is  there 
any  enlargement  or  side  chamber  at  the  bottom.  The  graves  are  merely 
rather  deep  forms  of  the  simple  trench  grave  found  in  the  Vaphio  tomb. 
That  there  should  have  been  a  continuous  falling  off  in  the  style  of  the 
graves  is  only  what  is  found  as  a  law  in  P^gypt.  The  earliest  tombs  there  are 
the  most  solidly  and  largely  made,  and  succeeding  ages  steadily  aimed  at 
cheapness  and  shams  until  the  series  ends  in  shallow  open  graves. 

Another  matter  ^V^lich  demands  notice  is  Prof.  Ramsay's  conclusion  that 
the  lion  gateway  is  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  eighth  century  jj.c.     This  result 
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from  ;is.siiiMiiig  it  to  hcdt'iivcd  I'loiii  (lie  PJuygiiiii  lion  j^roups,  on  tlie  ground 
of  lint  knowing  of  any  otli(;r  [)i(jtoty[)o.  As  liowovor  wo  now  havo  a  wooden 
\u)\i,  in  c'xaitly  tlic^  sumo  .'ittitudc,  dated  to  If')!)  in  Egypt,  and  at  that  time 
tli(!  lion  was  a  iavouritt'  ardiitcctnral  snhjcct  under  Amcnhotep  III.  (see  the 
lions  sciiti'd  on  cither  side  ot"  the  door  at  VA  Ivab,  ami  the  lion  li(.'ad  in  the 
round  found  at,  (Jurol)),  it  seems  that  the  I'hrygian  tlesigns  are  not  the  uidy 
source  of  this  nujtive  fur  Mykenae.  As  moreover  the  art  of  Mykenae  is 
Egyptian  in  origin  in  many  lines  we  can  hardly  refuse*  the  lions  an  Egyptian 
pedigree.  We  cannot  i)rove'  that  they  are  uni(jue  at  Mykenae,  as  we  ilo  not 
know  what  fdled  the  triangular  spaces  over  the  tondj  doors,  nor  what  the 
superstructure  of  the  palace  may  have  been.  That  the  design  penetrated 
to  Plirygia  is  nothing  surprising  considering  the  range  of  Mykenaean  culture. 
The  climatic  (piestion  bears  seriously  on  our  estimate  of  the  civilization 
of  the  tinu\  Was  it  an  isolated  culture?  Or  was  it  part  of  a  wide-spread 
intercourse  ?  (Certainly  to  Egy])t  a  great  ileal  must  be  attributed,  if  not 
indeed  all  the  elements  of  importance.  The  main  feature  of  decoration  is 
the  spiral  |)attern,  often  elaborately  evolved.  And  the  very  elaborations  that 
we  find  are  exact  co[»i(!s  of  Egyptian  decorations.  For  instances  sec  the 
painting  on  tiie  ceilings  of  tombs  at  Thebes  (copied  by  Prisse,  republished 
in  I'errot's  A/////><  fig.  •')4l).  Here  is  the  crossing  twist  (No.  3),  the  interliid'C- 
ing  s})iral  (No.  .5),  and  the  flamboyant  s[)iral  (7  and  iS)  giving  the  peculiar 
curves  found  at  Tiryns  {Tiryiin  Pis.  vi.,  xii).  On  the  Egyptian  ceilings 
are  also  th.'  rosettes  and  the  keyfret  which  are  so  fre(pient  in  Greece; 
and  the  ])ahnetto  is  almost  identical  with  a  wotxUiu  panel  bearing  a  derived 
lotus  pattern  (»f  about  loOO  ]'..('.  which  I  found  at  Gurob.  The  work 
of  th(!  inlaid  daggta-s  has  long  been  recognized  as  inspired  from  Egypt ;  but 
we  must  note  that  it  is  native  work  and  not  merely  an  imported  article.  The 
attitudes  of  the  figures  and  of  the  lions,  and  the  form  of  the  cat,  are  such  as 
no  Egyptian  would  ever  have  executed.  To  make  such  things  in  Greece 
im})lics  a  far  higher  culture,  and  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  Egypt,  than 
merely  to  import  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  glazed  pottery. 
Much  of  it  might  have  been  made  in  Egypt,  but  the  style  of  some  is  not 
Egyptian  ;  and  especially  a  tall  vase  with  spiral  patterns  in  slanting  bands  is 
clearly  a  product  (;f  the  same  class  as  the  Mykenaean  architectural  ornament. 
Here  then  the  Mykenaeans  were  capable  of  elaborate  technical  work  ;  and 
imitated  rather  than  imjKuted  from  Egypt.  Another  analogy  with  Egyptian 
work  is  seen  in  the  grandly  embroitlered  sfjuare  sails  painted  on  the  frescoes 
at  Mykenae  {Eplicmeriii  18(S7  PI.  xii.).  The  horizontal  bands  of  embroidery, 
the  square  form  and  suspension  from  the  mast  are  all  like  Egyptian  sails  of 
the  Ramesside  age  ;  but  yet  these  sails  are  not  from  Egypt  as  the  decoration 
is  distinctly  Mykenaean  and  without  any  P]gyptian  influence.  The  gold 
rings  and  Vaj)hion  cups  also  show  what  a  high  state  of  art  had  been  reached 
here  on  a  native  basis.  The  familiarity  with  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  lotus 
pattern  on  tiie  dagger  blade,  by  the  cat  on  the  dagger,  and  the  cats  on  the 
gold-foil  ornaments  (for  they  certainly  are  neither  dogs  nor  sipiirrels),  since 
the  cat  was  not  known  west  of  Egypt  until  late  Hellenic  times! 
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That  the  general  range  of  the  civihzation  was  in  the  south  of  Greece,  if  not 
in  Africa,  is  indicated  hy  the  frequent  use  of  the  palm  as  a  decoration  (while 
the  olive  never  occurs),  and  by  the  very  scanty  clothing  of  the  male  figures, 
indicating  that   dress  w^as  only  used  from  propriety  and  not  from  necessity. 

On  the  other  hand  this  culture  reached  out  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  silver-lead  reindeer  or  elk,  found  in  grave  IV.,  can  only  bo  the  result  of 
northern  intercourse.  The  amber  so  commonly  used  is  proved  to  have  come 
from  the  Baltic.  And  we  see  in  Celtic  ornament  the  obvious  reproduction 
of  the  decorations  of  Mykenae,  as  Mr,  Arthur  Evans  has  fully  shown.  Not 
only  is  the  spiral  decoration  indistinguishable,  when  objects  from  these  lands 
are  placed  together ;  but  also  the  taste  for  elaborately  embossed  diadems  and 
breastplates  of  gold  is  peculiar  to  the  Mykenaean  and  Celtic  cultures. 

Another  northern  analogy  deserves  notice.  In  grave  IV.  occur  the  very 
curious  ties  made  in  glazed  green  ware  (see  fig.  253  Schuchhardt,  misnamed 
alabaster).  Of  these  there  are  portions  of  four  ties  (not  figured  by  Schuch- 
hardt), bows  and  tails,  of  which  the  bow  is  curved  in  a  quadrant  at  riglit 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  bow.  Then,  as  the  tail  must  have  hung  down, 
the  bow  can  only  have  occupied  a  horizontal  inner  edge  as  between  a 
wall  and  a  ceiling.  The  back  or  convex  side  of  the  bow  being  rough,  and 
there  being  plug-holes,  prove  that  it  was  fixed  against  a  suiface.  As  we  arc 
reduced  to  suppose  that  these  four  bows  occupied  the  top  edges  or  corners  of  a 
chamber,  what  sense  could  they  have  in  such  a  situation  ?  They  nuist  indicate 
the  idea  of  some  hangings  tied  up  against  the  walls.  And  the  smaller  pair  which 
are  made  all  in  one  plane  (one  figured  by  Schuchhardt)  might  well  represent 
the  bows  tying  the  drapery  together  across  the  entrance  of  the  chamber.  There 
is  also  another  indication  of  drapery.  In  the  great  treasury  at  Mykenae,  below 
the  symmetrical  holes  in  the  5tli  to  8th  course  which  are  supposed  to  have 
held  rosettes  of  bronze,  theie  are  other  holes  in  the  top  of  the  3rd  and  top 
of  the  4th  course,  and  these  are  not  regular,  varying  from  41  to  ol  inches 
apart.  Hence  they  must  have  been  for  sustaining  something  continuous, 
and  not  for  isolated  rosettes.  They  could  hardly  be  to  hold  bronze  plates  as 
they  are  so  far  apart,  whereas  for  bronze  work  the  holes  are  close  together, 
as  round  the  inner  door.  Hence  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  some  light 
hangings  or  drapery  was  fastened  up  around  the  tomb,  and  this  gives  a 
reason  for  the  visible  rosettes  or  other  ornament  (perhaps  dome-headed  nails) 
in  the  higher  courses  to  which  the  drapery  might  well  have  extended.  If 
then  these  tombs  were  draped  around,  actually  or  in  representation,  we 
see  a  close  analogy  to  the  great  Scandinavian  tumulus  chambers  of  a  later  age, 
which  were  likewise  lined  with  hanffinos. 

To  recapitulate.  We  have  been  led  to  place  the  flourishing  period  of 
pre-Hellenic  art  to  about  1500  or  1400  B.C.,  when  intercourse  with  Egypt  was 
common.  The  great  treasury  tombs  probably  range  from  this  time  to  1200, 
when  the  Vaphio  tomb  was  built.  At  about  1150  the  graves  were  made  in 
the  circle  at  Mykenae,  and  decadence  had  alreaily  set  in.  From  1100  to  800 
B.C.,  or  until  the  art  was  crushed  by  the  Dorian  migration,  the  prevalent 
decorations  were  impressed  glass ;  and  to  this  age  belongs  the  beehive  tomb 
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of  Menidi,  and  tlio  private  tombs  of  Mykenae,  Spata,  and  Naupli.i.  The 
range  of  this  civilization  was  from  tlie  north  of  Europe  down  to  Kgypt,  not 
only  by  distant  trade  but  by  familiar  intercourse. 

Now  wc  can  compare  this  with  tlie  literary  record  left  us  by  tlie 
Egyptians.  The  Lil)yans  were  allied  witli  the  Akhaians,  tlie  Dardanians,  the 
Turscni,  and  other  races  of  the  Aegean,  implying  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread civilization  anil  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  over  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  which  repeatedly  invaded  Egyi't.  And  this  was 
not  merely  a  barbaric  horde,  on  the  contrary  the  highly  civilized  Egyptians 
were  immensely  rejoiced  at  the  vast  booty  they  obtained  when  they  crushed 
the  confederacy,  the  thousands  of  swords  and  the  rich  furniture  are  specially 
enumerated.  This  confederacy  ate  its  way  into  the  country  largely  about 
1200  B.C.,  and  was  then  ejected  by  a  great  national  war  ;  and  again  in  1100 
B.C.  allied  with  the  Philistines,  and  fought  a  threat  naval  battle;  while 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Libyans  succeeded  by  075  B.C.  in 
imposing  a  foreign  dynasty  (the  xxii.)  on  the  weakened  Egyptians.  This  time 
of  enterprise  and  power  agrees  with  the  mo.st  prolific  time  of  Mykenean  art — 
1200  to  1000  B.C.  But  yet  the  Aegean  races  had  derived  their  art  from 
Egypt  before  that,  and  must  have  been  familiar  with  that  land.  If  we  may 
grant  that  the  xvith  dynasty — a  foreign  one  in  Egypt — was  of  '  Hellenic 
shepherd  kings,'  as  Manetho  records,  we  may  see  how  the  Acgeans  were 
already  familiar  with  Egyptian  design ;  and  in  any  case  the  Aegean  people 
were  already  in  Egypt  (as  friends  or  captives)  in  2500  B.C.,  as  their  pottery 
there  shows.  Such  a  date  ibr  the  beginnings  of  a  civilization  which  blossomed 
independently  about  a  thousand  years  later  seems  not  at  all  impossible. 

After  seeing  the  archaeological  evidences  and  their  unanimity,  we  may 
perhaps  begin  to  grant  some  probability  to  the  legendary  Greek  chronology. 
The  great  period  of  Mykenae  is  there  represented  as  being  from  about  1300 
to  1100  B.C. ;  while  the  traditional  links  with  Egypt  are  indicated  as  belonging 
to  1500  or  IGOO  ]J.C.  Such  dates  accord  as  closely  as  we  could  possibly  expect 
with  what  we  now  arrive  at  from  the  definite  evidence  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
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A.  .JOURNKY   IN   ClLK'lA    TRACIIKIA. 

[Platk    XII. I 

The  district  whicli  forms  tho  subject  of  the  following  remarks  is  tliat 
which  we  know  from  Str.ibo,  as  well  as  from  numismatic  evidence,  to  liave 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Olba,  ruled  over  in  ancient  times  by  a  family  of 
priest-kings,  priests  of  Jovc^  dynasts  of  Olba,  and  toi>ar(hs  of  Lalassis  and 
Kennatis.  Having  made  a  careful  exploration  of  this  district,  and  collected 
therein  tho  inscriptions  which  are  to  follow,  I  [>roposo  to  treat  the  subject- 
matter  under  four  distinct  heads,  into  which  the  groinid  traversed  naturally 
divides  itself: — 

First,  the  ruins  of  the  three  great  coast  towns  between  the  muuth  of  the 
Lamas  gorge  and  the  plain  of  Selefkeh,  njimcly  Augusta-Sebasto  or  Elacussa, 
Gorycos,  aud  Pseudo-Corasion. 

Secondly,  the  first  plateau  above  the  sea,  studded  with  ruined  towers  ami 
villao-es,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the    three  great   caves   or  depressions  in  . 
the  ground,  one  dedicated  to  the  Corycian  Jove,  a  second  to  the  Olban  Jove, 
and  a  third  alluded  to  only  by  Pomponius  Mela  as  Typhoneus. 

Tliirdly,  the  Lamas  gorge,  closely  lined  with  towns  and  fortresses,  where 
the  Cilician  pirates  had  their  eyries. 

Fourthlij,  the  ruined  towns  in  the  heart  of  the  Taurus,  including  the  capital 
of  Olba  with  its  great  temple,  probably  of  Jove. 

This  district,  by  a  glance  at  the  map  PL  XIL,  may  be  seen,  roughly 
speaking,  to  lie  between  the  Laraas  gorge  and  the  basin  of  the  Calycadnos, 
and  to  run  up  from  the  coast  line  to  the  high  mountains  and  the  pass  into 
Karamania.  Eastward  of  the  Lamas  there  is  the  coast  town  Pompeiopolis 
or  Soli  (properly  belonging  to  Cilicia  Campestris),  too  well  known  and 
explored  to  need  further  comment  here,  and  a  few  ancient  villages  in 
the  mountains  behind,  which  we  examined,  but  wdiich  yielded  no  cpigraphical 
results. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  ruins  in  the  Olban  district  would  seem 
to  belong  to  two  distinct  periods,  the  earliest  being  that  in  which  the  fortress 
towns  were  built.  Perched  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  they  were  chiefly 
constructed  with  large  blocks  of  polygonal  masonry.  To  this  earlier  period 
also  we  may  attribute  the  vast  number  of  rock-cut  bas-reliefs  of  men  in 
armour,  &c.,  which  are  found  all  over  the  district.  Secondly  come  the 
structures  of  the  Roman  period,  for  (*ilicia  Tracheia  seems  to  liave  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization  and  prosperity  after  the  battle  of  (^oracesiuin 
in  B.C.  07,  Avhen  Pompey  broke  the  strength  of  the  piiales,  and  scttleil  tlnni 
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ill  the  town  ol    I'oiiijuiopDlis  ;   tioin    this   tiinc,  howcvui,  their    ni()imt;un   lor- 
tress  towns  were  iiiost of  them  left  to  fall  iiitcj  ruins. 

What  is  left  ot  tlu-  coast  towns  would  aj)|)ear  to  hclou^^  chielly  to  the 
Roman  period,  whereas  on  the  first  plateau  and  in  IIk;  capitMl  itself  the 
architoctun;  is  mijre  or  less  blended  ;  but  most  of  the  ruined  towns  up  the  Jjaiuas 
g'orgo  belonged  almost  entirely  to  tiie  earlier  [)eriod.  In  this  earlier 
period,  namely,  when  the  priest-kings  of  the  Teucrid  dynasty  ruled  in  Olba, 
the  district  would  seem  to  have  come  down  ahiKjst,  if  nt^t  (piite,  to  the  coast. 
This  is  proved  by  inscri])tions  Nos.  1  and  2,  wiiich  were  lound  on  a  fortress 
about  two  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  as  the  coast  towns  increased  in  im- 
portance under  the  inlluence  of  Rome,  the  litnits  of  the  rule  of  the  priest- 
kings  must  have  been  confined   to  the  towns  in  the  mountains. 


I. 

I  need  do  no  more  than  brieHy  refer  to  the  first  division  of  tlic  district, 
as  Victor  Langlois,  in  his  Voyage  dans  la  Cilicie,  gives  an  admirable  account 
of  Sebaste  and  Corycos  and  the  ruins  by  the  coast.  The  character  of  the 
ruins  is  distinctly  Roman,  and  almost  the  only  striking  feature  which  presents 
itself  is  the  great  acpieduct  that  spans  tiic  gorges,  and  conducted  water  from  the 
Lamas  river  to  Sebaste.  This  is,  as  inscription  No.  32  proves,  of  very  late  work. 
At  neither  Elaeussa  nor  Corycos  were  we  able  to  obtain  much  additional 
epij:raphical  information,  as  at  both  the  chief  inscriptions  are  on  sarcophagi 
and  rock-cut  tombs,  some  (e.g.  No.  21)  of  Christian  date.  We  were  however 
able  to  identify  the  site  of  the  third  town  as  Pseudo-Corasium  beyond  a  doubt 
by  means  of  inscription  No.  81  :  the  one  important  line  of  this  document 
had  been  left  out  by  some  former  traveller  who  had  copied  it,  and  later  authors 
on  Cilicia  have  followed  him.  The  spot  is  called  '  Chok  Oren'  or  'many 
ruins'  by  the  Turks,  and  is  indeed  full  of  late  Roman  remains,  crowded  into 
a  narrow  valley  between  two  gently  undulating  hills  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  tlie  shore.  Fiom  this  inscription  we  get  a  brief  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  during  the  4th  century  A.D.  It  is  cut  on  a  stone  slab, 
let  into  an  arch  of  what  was  presumably  a  small  Christian  church,  on  the 
key-stone  of  Avhich  is  inscribed  the  monogram  ^  . 

From  bi  ith  the  Stadiasmus  and  Stcphanus  Byzantius  we  are  able  to  identify 
it.  In  one  it  is  called  Calo-Corakcsium,  in  the  latter  Pseudo-Corasium,  whicli 
agrees  more  closely  with  our  inscription,  and  it  moreover  comes  in  its  proper 
order  between  UoikiXt)  Herpa  and  Coiycos.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
rocky  spur  coming  down  almost  to  the  sea,  and  separating  the  plain  of  Selefkeh 
from  the  small  one  of  Corasios,  was  the  Poekile  Petra  of  antiquity.  There 
are  very  near  it  considerable  ruins,  Avhich  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge  of  Pershendi,  the   ruins   probably  of  a  town    which   bore  this  name. 
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II. 

The  second  portion  of  our  investigations  took  us  to  the  first  plateau,  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  all  now  covered  with  thick  brushwood,  con- 
sisting of  wild  olives  and  caroubs,  myrtle,  wait-a-bit  thorn,  liquorice,  arbu- 
tus, &c.,  their  dense  growth  covering  the  ground  wherever  the  grey  calcareous 
rocks  ijerniitted.  There  are  evidences  of  high  cultivation  on  this  plateau 
in  former  times.  Out  of  the  brushwood,  at  a  distance  of  very  few  miles,  stand 
up  numerous  ruined  towns  and  villages,  most  of  which  we  closely  examined. 
There  were  usually  several  wine-jJresses  in  each,  an  average  size  being  9  ft,  by 
5  for  the  press,  out  of  which  a  finely  cut  lip  conducted  the  liquid  into  a  basin 
Sh  feet  in  diameter.  Each  village  had  its  massive  sarcophagi,  and  occasionally 
a  rock-cut  relief  of  a  man  in  armour  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  another 
weapon  in  the  other  :  but  it  must  have  been  during  the  late  Roman  period  and 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors  that  this  district  was  most  densely  populated, 
for  each  village  had  a  large  Christian  church. 

Leaving  Sebaste-Elaeussa  (mod.  Ayash)  we  ascended  gradually  for  a  mile 
along  an  ancient  paved  road,  until  we  came  to  an  encampment  of  some 
nomad  Yourouks,  who  have  constructed  a  few  hovels  out  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins  ;  in  one  of  these  we  stayed  for  four  days,  as  it  afforded  us  a  good 
central  point  for  our  observations. 

About  a  mile  beyond  this  encampment  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
town,  built  round  the  lip  of  the  first  of  the  three  great  caves  or  depressions 
which  we  came  across.  The  approach  to  the  town  is  by  a  shallow  gorge  with 
numerous  rock-cut  tombs  and  fine  reliefs  cut  in  the  calcareous  limestone, 
representing  men  in  armour  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  figures  reclining  on 
couches,  and  women  with  closely  fitting  robes.  On  all  the  tombs  there  had 
been  inscriptions  (now  entirely  obliterated)  and  symbols :  one  of  these  had 
on  it  a  half-moon,  and  a  sun  with  long  rays.^  The  cemetery  behind  the  town 
is  decidedly  of  later  date  than  those  in  the  valley ;  here  we  found  fine  Roman 
heroa,  from  one  of  which  (still  in  almost  as  good  a  condition  as  the  day  it 
was  built),  with  the  aid  of  a  rudely  constructed  ladder,  I  got  a  squeeze  of  in- 
scription Xo.  4  ;  from  this  we  gathered  that  the  town  was  known  as  Kany- 
gelleis,  a  deme  of  Sebaste  (it  is  now  called  Khani-diwani). 

From  the  sarcophagi  in  this  cemetery  came  also  Nos.  5-1 1 ;  the 
symbols  on  the  tombs  were  uniform  with  those  we  had  seen  at  Sebaste, 
namely,  a  little  altar  in  high  relief  at  a  corner  of  the  sarcophagi  and  two 
outspread  hands,  a  very  fre(juent  form  of  decoration  on  the  tombs  of  both 
Sebaste  and  Corycos.  Several  tombs  also  had  bunches  of  grapes  in  relief 
upon  them,  and  wine,  or  oil-presses  adjoining  them.  The  vast  number 
of  tombs  at  this  spot  points  to  the  extent  of  the  population ;  they  cover  a 
space  of  many  acres. 


'  It  should  be  reiiicnibered  tliat  in  the  iiii]iiecatioii.s  commonly  occuiiiug  upon  tombstones  of 
this  region  the  &un  and  moon  are  often  invoked. — E.  L.  H. 
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But  the  great  feature  of  tliis  tuwii  of  Kaiiy^fc^lk-i.s  is  tliu  <j;ioa(  Imle  or  du- 
pressioti  in  its  very  centre.  All  arourid  is  level  ground,  covered  with  luins 
and  tieliris,  so  that  the  hole  is  not  visible  until  you  arc:  within  a  lew  vards  ot 
it.  It  is  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  threi;-((uartt  rs  of  a  uiijf  in  cir- 
cumference, and  nniforndy  2()U  feet  deep  ;  its  walls  are  straight  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  recall  at  lirst  sight  the  quarries  near  Syracuse.  In  ancient  times 
there  were  two  approaches  to  the  hole,  (»ne  cut.  in  the  rock  in  the  soiitii,  the 
otliei'  a  tunnel  also  cut  in  the  rock,  which  can  still  lie  seen  but  not  followed, 
and  which  apparently  came  out  just  beneath  a  JJyzantini!  church,  over  the 
door  of  which  we  I'oiind  inscription  No.  7.  On  the  rocky  wall  of  this  deep 
hole    are    cut  several    bas-reliefs,  one    with    inscription  No.   '.).     Over   it  are 


represented  six  draped  jRgures,  two  seated  on  a  dais,  evidently  the  father  and 
mother,  and  the  four  children  standing  on  a  lower  level  Lower  down  is  a 
man  in  armour  with  an  obliterated  inscription. 

The  bottom  of  the  hole  is  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation,  amongst 
which  we  saw  traces  of  columns  and  other  cut  stones ;  in  fact,  at  lirst,  the 
whole  appeared  to  us  to  answer  so  nearly  to  Strabo's  description  of  the  Cory- 
cian  cave,  that  we  considered  it  to  be  such  until  a  short  time  afterwards  we 
came  across  the  real  one,  and  were  able  to  identify  it  by  hel})  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

On  the  southern  lip  of  the  depression  is  a  polygonal  fortress,  on  one 
corner  of  which  we  found  the  symbol  of  the  Triskelis  {ri(h:  ireatl's  Hisl. 
Num.,  p.  009,  for  the  triskelis  as  a  type  of  Olba).  On  the  stone  behtw  this 
U.S. — VOL.  xir.  V 
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symbol  was  inscription  No.  1,  and  below  again,  on  another  stone,  No.  2;  conclu- 
sively provino-  tliat  this  cave  and  fort  once  were  in  the  realm  of  Olba, 
and  tiiat  a  pi  icst-king  of  the  name  of  Teuccr  put  tip  the  dedication  to  the 
Olban  Jove.  The  illustration  here  given  is  taken  from  the  Proceedings  of 
K.G.S.,  1890,  p.  449. 

This  fort,  constructtMl  entirely  of  polygonal  stones,  is  49  ft.  wide 
by  oO  ft.  A  sustaining  wall  .at  the  edge  of  the  cave,  14  ft.  10  in,  off,  had 
been  erected  to  protect  it.  The  door  is  3  ft.  wi<lo,  and  the  lintel,  which  is 
C  ft.  4  in.  huig  by  2  ft.  wide,  bears  the  spring  of  an  arch  consisting  of  seven 
large  stones.  The  interior  is  <livided  into  three  chambers,  an<l  it  had  apparently 
three  storeys.  The  basement  never  had  windows,  but  the  other  two  storeys 
liad  small  ones. 

Whilst  encamped  near  the  Olban  cave  we  vi  '!.od  several  sites  in  the 
vicinity,  which  did  not  produce  many  satisfactory  results.  One  i)lace,  how- 
ever, about  three  mik\s  distant,  is  a  remarkable  ruin,  the  fortress  of  which, 
though  considerably  larger  than  that  at  the  lip  of  the  cave,  is  similar  in 
most  respects  ;  it  dominates  a  narrow  gorge,  and  is  very  difficult  of  access. 
On  it  we  found  no  inscription,  but  two  stones  at  either  end  bore 
the  symbol  of  the  club,  another  distinctive  mark  of  Olba  {vide  Head,  Hist. 
iV/'///.,  p.  GIO),  very  common  throJighont  the  district.  Around  this  fortress 
were  ruins  of  an  extensive  town,  comprising  houses  built  on  almost  un- 
a])proacliable  points,  ruins  of  several  Doric  columns,  fine  rock-cut  tombs 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  a  very  neat  tomb  of  polygonal  masonry,  over  the  en- 
tiance  to  which  was  carved  a  vase.  There  were  no  traces  of  Roman  or  later 
work  about  this  ruined  town,  and  we  were  much  disappointed  at  finding 
no  inscriptions  by  which  we  could  have  identified  the  ancient  name  of  this 
romantic  spot,  which  we  concluded  to  have  been  an  eyrie  of  the  Cilician 
pirates. 

Our  next  point  of  observation  lay  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
Olban  cave  as  the  crow  flies,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  to 
be  traversed  we  had  to  return  to  Elaeussa  with  our  hoi-ses  and  baggage  and 
follow  another  ancient  paved  road,  which  led  from  tlie  coast  to  a  rocky  valley 
fidl  of  ruins  about  three  miles  inland.  On  a  rock,  which  jutted  out  into  this 
valley,  stood  three  forts  and  a  temple  of  Hermes  all  of  polygonal  masonry, 
while  around  were  traces  of  inferior  buildings;  the  summit  of  this  rock  was 
su})plied  with  rock-cut  cisterns ;  there  were  rock-cut  steps,  and  a  large  plat- 
form had  been  levelled  on  the  summit. 

On  the  three  forts  we  found  no  inscriptions  ;  only  the  symbol  of  a  hunt- 
ing-horn repeated  on  a  corner-stone  of  each.  The  hieron  of  Hermes,  however, 
yielded  better  results  ;  its  outer  wall  was  47  ft.  by  34  ft.  G  in.  The  pronaos  14 
ft.  2  in.,  and  the  naos  26  ft.  4  in.  In  the  pronaos  we  found  two  stones  inscribed 
with  Nos.  13  and  14,  and  .several  fragments  of  statuary  fallen  together  in  a 
mass  of  iM>ris.  To  the  risfht  of  the  door  into  the  naos  was  inscribed  in  rod 
letters  the  decree  No.  12.  Over  the  door  wore  two  stones  carved  with 
erect  caducei,  and  there  was  an  aperture  between  the  stones.  The  naos 
itself  had  throe  small  windows  in  it,  one  on  each  of  the  other  three  walls. 
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Ruins  of  varied  nature  were  scattered  all  over  this  rocky  promontory 
down  into  the  valley  benoatli,  where  were  the  usual  rock-cut  reliefs  over 
tombs  ;  on  the  opposite  siile  of  the  valley  were  also  many  ruins  ;  a  Byzantine 
church,  erected  on  the  foundations  of  what  presumably  was  an  ancient 
temple,  and  on  two  large  boulder-stones  were  carved  three  decrees,  two 
of  which  were  unfortunately  entirely  obliterated,  but  the  third  gave  us  the 
long  decree  No.  10.  On  a  hereon  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  we  copied 
inscription  No.  15. 

B'rom  the  point  where  we  were  located  near  these  ruins  we  were  able 
to  make  two  more  interesting  expeditions.  One  of  tliese  was  up  a  valley 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruined  town,  but  very  difticult  of  access. 
Here  we  found  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  a  very  remarkable  site  of  a  cave- 
temple  dedicated  also  to  Hermes.  There  were  here  three  caves  one  above 
another  and  communicating  with  each  other  inside,  which  had  each  had  a 
frontage  wall  of  polygonal  masonry.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  lower  cave 
was  a  bas-relief  representing  the  busts  of  two  figures,  and  under  tliem  ran 
the  inscription  No.  18.  This  cave  had  also  a  window,  and  inside  were  various 
scribblings  on  the  rock,  one  of  which  represented  a  caxluceus.  The  second 
cave  had  also  a  window  under  a  circular  arch  with  inscription  No.  19  under  it, 
and  the  upper  cave  had  a  platform  built  in  front  of  it,  and  had  five 
windows  but  no  inscription:  the  height  of  the  three  caves  must  have  been 
abf)ut  fifty  feet. 

In  front  of  these  cave-temples  were  scattered  all  around  the  tUlris  of 
a  fine  propylacon,  built  evidently  at  a  later  date  than  the  frontage  of  the  caves. 
Over  the  entrance  to  it  had  been  a  pediment  adorned  with  the  busts  of  nine 
figures;  of  these  the  two  central  ones  were  females  with  spindle  and 
whorl,  and  behind  them  a  representation  of  a  toilette-box,  opening  with  a 
hinge,  containing  the  lady's  toilette  rerpiisites,  and  similar  to  one  on  a  stele  in 
the  British  Museum  {Ancient  Greek  I'/tHerlptimm  in  tJic,  British  Museum,  Part 
ii.  No.  142)  in  honour  of  the  priestess  Claudia  Ageta.  Under  the  pediment 
ran  the  inscription  No.  20,  which  gave  us  the  names  of  the  dedicatress  and 
thoroughly  identified  the  building  as  dedicated  to  Hermes.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  cave-temple  of  Hermes  were  several  rock-cut  figures  of 
men  in  armour,  and  circular  holes  below  them  cut  in  the  horizontal  rock, 
which  once  had  had  a  metal  top.  One  would  naturally  suppose  this  hole, 
which  stretched  under  the  temple,  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  figure  above  it, 
but  from  its  size  (it  was  fully  fifteen  feet  deep  and  wide  in  proportion)  I 
imagine  it  must  have  been  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  perhaps  the  depository 
of  ill-gotten  gain ;  at  the  top  were  obvious  signs  of  its  having  had  an  iron 
lid  with  hinges.  Above  the  three  cave-temples  towered  the  high  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  the  narrow  valley,  and  about  fifty  feet  below  ran  a  stream, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  the  rocks  again  ran  up  to  a  great  height;  this  gorge 
with  its  sacred  shrine  was  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  spots  I  ever 
visited. 

From  our  encampment  in  this  locality  we  made  a  third  expedition  to  a 
site  about  five  miles  westwards.     After  crossing  the  valley  which  contained 
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the  cave-tempics  we  uscendeil  uguiu  to  the  ])l;iteau  on  the  other  side.  Soon 
we  struck  the  narrow-paved  road  of  lloiiian  (hite  wliicli  leads  down  IVoiu  the 
interior  to  the  coast  about  a  mile  IVoiu  C<jrycos.  In  following  this  road 
shortly  afterwards  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Hogarth  found  the  laUliaria  Nos.  70 
foil.,  copies  of  which  they  have  most  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal. 

After  following  this  road  for  two  or  three  miles,  we  left  it  and  jjroceeded 
for  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  where  another  fortress  (tower  and  town) 
domii\;u,es  another  terrific  gorge.  This  gorge  is  known  by  the  Turks  as  the 
Sheitau  Dere  or  J)evirs  Glen;  it  begins  in  the  mountains  at  the  riiiiis  now 
known  as  Jambazlii,  and  gradually  deepens,  until  it  widens  and  ojhmis  nut 
just  to  the  west  of  Corycos. 

This  town  and  fortress  afforded  us  no  special  object  of  interest,  but  on 
clind)ing  down  the  precipitous  rock  beneath  it  for  about  200  feet  by  an 
Mncient  staircase  (which  had  been  much  worn  away  an<l  was  exceiidingly 
dan"-erous),  we  reached  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  otherwise  sheer  cliiVof  ItlOU  ft., 
alono-  which  were  thirteen  very  large  ro(-k-cut  reliefs.  I'hese  were  similar 
in  character  to  those  previously  mentioned,  but  larger;  under  two  of  them 
ran  inscriptions  Nos.  22  and  23.  One  figure  of  a  man  reclines  on  a  couch, 
another  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes,  another  a  lance,  another  a  battle-axe  ; 
some  of  the  fio'ures  are  female,  with  loose  flowing  rol)es  and  kerchiefs  over 
their  heads. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  sites  we  visited  on  this  first  plateau,  namely  the  environs 
of  the  <a-eat  Corycian  cave.  Following  the  coast-line  for  about  an  hour 
beyond  Corycos  we  reached  a  small  bog  called  Tatlii-su  ov  sweet  waters, 
from  a  sweet-water  spring  which  here  comes  up  from  the  groun«l  close  to  the 
sea.  A  somewhat  rapid  ascent  of  about  a  mile  along  an  ancient  paved  road 
hjads  to  the  Corycian  cavii  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  temple  at  its  edge. 
The  na,tural  features  of  the  cave  are  very  extraordinary  ;  a  level  space  covered 
with  pointed  calcareous  rocks  surrounds  it,  and  like  the  Olban  cave  one  does 
not  perceive  it  until  the  edge  is  reached.  The  general  appearance  too  is  very 
similar  to  the  Olban  cave,  oidy  it  is  oval  instead  of  circular. 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Corycian  cave  (Strabo,  p.  G71)  is  extremely  ac- 
curate, suggesting  the  notes  of  an  eye-witness,  if  we  take  the  distance  he 
•dves  of  twenty  stadia  to  refer  to  the  distance  of  the  cave  from  Corycos  and  n(»t 
from  the  shore  itself,  fr<mi  which  it  is  only  about  a  mile  of  steep  ascent  up 
an  anciently  paved  road,  whereas  from  Corycos  it  would  be  close  upon 
three  miles. 

Strabo  distinguishes  very  accurately  between  the  depression  (koiXu^) 
and  the  cave  {avrpov),  and  the  name  Corycos  (Kw/auxco?)  would  also  seem  to 
have  a  similar  signification,  being  used  to  denote  an  empty  sack  of  wallet 
shape  hung  up  in  the  centre  of  a  gymnasium.  The  dimensions  of  the  Koi\d<; 
are  as  follows  :  length,  88G  ft. ;  mean  width,  (15.!  ft.,  and  the  height  from  OS  ft. 
at  the  western  end  to  228  ft.  at  the  southern  end,  where  the  avrpov  is  entered. 
Thus  it  will  be  scmmi  that  the  fioor  {e8a<l)o<i)  has  a  gradient  of  100  ft.,  rapid  at 
lirst  and  rocky,  but   much  gentler  as   the  month  of  the  avrpov    is  approached. 
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ll  is  ov.il  III  sli;i|M-  (KUKXoTcpi'i^),  mill  IIm   sill  roiiiiiliii^  ryiluuw  <»l    mi  U  {jTii>t- 
/ft</ttV»/  o(f)pv<s)  w  liicli  Strabo  i^ivos  is  :iti  (>xc('0(liii;;ly  Iwijipy  rlcsciiiitioii  <»l  il. 

Strabo  cvi«lcMitly  <K-sct:iiik'il  by  tlic  road  at  the  S.K.  <<>riiti-  and  tunml  llic 
Hour  (€8a<^o?),  as  it  is  iiuw, 'very  uneven  and  for  the  most  part  stone.'  The  cent  ic 
of  the  (K'|)ressii)ii  is  now,  just  as  it  w;is  in  Strabo's  days,  eoveii-d  with  lhi<  k 
briishwooil  (OafivioBrjf;  v\ij),  kept  fresh  and  green  (aeiOaXij^)  by  the'  shade  of 
the  great  cliffs  and  the  moistiuc  therein.  This  brushwood  is  now  very  thick 
and  far  more  luxuriant  tbau  it  is  ever  found  on  the  upper  and  more  exposed 
plateau.  Here  too  arc  many  pomegranates,  the  fruit  of  whieh  the  nomads 
come  to  gatlier  in  the  late  suuimer  when  ri[)e.  There  are  also  at  the 
eastern  end  traces  of  walls  of  sustention,  as  if  there  had  been  at  some 
lime  terraces  for  cultivation,  to  which  Strabo's  epithet  of  i'/fiepos  I'lay  ti'ler. 
With  regard  to  Strabo's  statement  about  the  saifron  (kp6ko<;)  whii  h 
nourished  here  in  his  day,  we  could  find  no  trace  "of  it  now,  though  it  is 
common  enough  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  in 
ancient  times,  in  this  cool  depression,  the  saffron  may  not  have  been  cultivated 
with  success. 

Then  Strabo  passes  on  to  describe  the  ainpov  with  its  subterranean 
source  of  bright  clear  water,  which  can  now  only  be  heard  rushing  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  a  small  |>ool,  formed  by  dripi)ings  from  the 
stream,  can  now  be  seen  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  avrpov  about  200  ft. 
from  the  mouth.  Near  the  sea  a  fresh  stream  of  water  bubbles  out  of  the 
ground,  now  called  'Tatlii-su'  or  sweet  water;  whether  this  is  tjie  iriKpov 
vSwp  of  Strabo,  and  whether  it  has  any  connection  with  the  stream  in  the 
cave,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  determine. 

The  entrance  to  the  subterranean  passage  is  now  blocked  by  the  ruins 
of  a  Byzantine  church  built  on  a  rock  ;  over  the  door  leading  into  it  is  in- 
scription No.  25.  The  face  of  the  cave,  to  judge  by  the  dt^hris  inside,  would 
appear  to  have  been  walled  up  in  ancient  times  with  polygonal  masonry,  pro- 
bably in  much  the  same  way  as  the  three  caves  of  Hermes  above  mentioned. 
On  the  wall  of  the  cave  to  the  left,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  entrance,  we 
found  a  portion  of  inscription  No.  24  protruding  from  the  (hHivia ;  this  we 
lai<l  bare.  There  is  an  oM  road  paved  Avith  polygonal  stones  leading  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  down  a  gentle  descent.  As  you  proceed,  this  [luvo 
ment  becomes  hidden  by  a  coating  of  sand,  and  at  about  200  ft.  from  the 
entrance  tiie  cave  terminates,  and  a  tremendous  roar  of  water  in  the  bowels 
ol  the  earth  is  iieard.  By  crawling  on  all  fours  we  weie  able  to  reach  a  little 
pool  of  water  evidently  produced  by  the  drippings  from  the  subterranean 
torrent;  there  arc  many  stalactites  hanging  around,  and  one  can  easily  under- 
stand how  a  spot  like  tliis  inspired  the  ancients  with  awe,  and  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  spot  of  sacred  import.  Here  was  to  them  the  ]>rison  of  the  giant 
Typhon,  where  Jove  held  him  fast  bound,  and  here  w;».s  one  of  those  many 
spots  in  Cilicia,  of  which  doubtless  another  existed  at  the  Olban  cave,  where 
men,  agitated  by  a  divine  frenzy  and  possessed  by  a  prophetic  madness,  gave 
out  oracles.  TStribo  xiv.  070-1  ;  Seneca,  Qmi<4.  X"/vr.  iii.  2;  Aesch.  l^nnii.- 
351;  Steph.  }■  \(opvKo<!;  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  lo.) 
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Oil  Icavint;  tliu  inner  c.ivc  \vc  closely  uxaiiiincil  tiie  vvulls  <>['  the  outer 
«le])ie.ssioii.  Along  the  north  wall  ran  a  long  inscription  with  letters  halt"  a 
foot  in  size,  ojily  a  lew  of  which  are  now  legible.  No.  2I>,  and  evidently  of 
Christian  date.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  ile|»n-.ssioii  is  another  grcjtlo,  but 
comparatively  shallow;  at  the  entrance  of  it  are  traces  of  nunierous  tablets 
whiih  had  been  inserted  into  the  walls,  but  we  fi»niid  in  the  cave  no  tiaccs 
wliatstK'ver  of  bas-reliefs  with  which  the  OlU-in  cave  h;id  been  so  much 
decorate<l. 

Our  most  important  di.scoverics  liowever  in  e«>nnecti-iU  with  the  Corycian 
cave  were  made  outside  it.  About  a  liiindred  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
Corycian  hole  is  another  deprc;.ssion  amid  rocks  of  calcareous  limest(;ne  ;  this 
deprcs.sion  is  round  and  only  about  a  cpnirter  of  a  mile  in  circunderence,  but 
it  would  appear  to  be  ileeper  than  the  (yorycian  cave  anil  also  has  vegetation 
at  tlu;  bottom.  Its  :is[)ect  is  even  more  awe-inspiring  than  the  othei',  ami 
the  nomads  call  it  Purgatory  in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  which  they 
call  I'aradise,  for  they  can  u>e  it  to  tether  their  camels  in  and  shut  up  their 
tlocks  ;  whereas  the  siiles  of  this  cave  slojic  inwards,  and  il  could  not  jKjssibly 
be  entered  except  with  a  long  rope,  which  we  <li«l  not  possess.  So  with 
reirret  I  Wiis  obliged  to  leave  it,  an<l  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it 
ctMitained  any  traces  of  antitpiity  or  not.  Pompunius  Mela  is  the  only 
classical  author  who  appears  to  allude  to  it,  ami  he  spe;iks  of  it  curiously 
enougli  as  Specus  Typhoneus  :  the  idea  therefore  occms  to  me  that  this  cave, 
from  its  inaccessibility,  was  looked  upon  as  : lie  actual  prison  of  the  giant, 
wheicas  the  other  cave  was  entirely  used  f(jr  religious  purposes  and  the  abode 
of  th(3  oracle.  The  nomads  say  that  there  is  a  subterranean  j»assage  between 
them,  and  thaX  the  smoke  of  a  tire  lighted  in  the  Corycian  cave  will  come  out 
here.  This  is  not  improbable,  as  these  caves  would  seem  to  havi;  been 
foiiued  by  the  subterraneous  stream  (or  dudcn  as  they  call  them  in  Asia 
Minor)  making  its  way  to  the  surface. 

At  the  western  edge  of  the  Corycian  cave  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
and  the  town;  the  pcribolos  wall  came  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  western 
edge,  and  the  hieron  must  have  been  constructed  ininietliately  over  the  subter- 
ranean hole.  In  later  times  this  had  been  converted  into  a  (Christian  ( liurch, 
an  apse  having  been  fitted  on  to  the  anta  walls  of  the  original  temple  ;  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  pcribolos  wall  is  still  standing,  which  is  of  polygonal  masonry, 
whereas  the  hieron  itself  was  constructed  of  neatly-cut  stone  unlli  n  iluinniiji 
on  the  iioiihcni  side}  By  pulling  down  the  later  Christian  addition  we  dis- 
covered on  the  eastern  anta  wall  a  long  list  of  names  (.see  inscrii)tion  No.  '11}. 
The  fact  that  two  of  the  inscribed  stones  were  upside  down  led  me  t(j  sup- 
pose that  the  stones  with  the  list  on  theiu  had  been  brought  IVom  else- 
where, and  thus  inserted  by  ignorant  workmen.  But  Prof.  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
Hogarth,  who  visited  the  site  shortly  after  my  discovery,  do  not  concur  in  this 
view.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  accompanying  plan,  and  also 
for  ad<litions  to  my  original  copy  of  the  list  of  names. 


-  Tln%,  doorway  Mr.  Hogarth  cousidtis  to  have  been  cut  later,  auil  to  belong  to  the  churcli. 
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On  tlnj  inner  wall  <•!  the  tt  mplr  Umic  \v«.'rc  iiistj  many  nauic^j  iii.sciibcd 
later  in  date  ihan  lliusc  on  tlic  aiita  wall,  and  many  of  tlioni  oblitciato<l  l»y  ji 
luul,  presumably  when  llic  buildin;,'  was  used  a.s  a  Christian  chnrcli.  Those 
that  wore  lei^iblc  are  given  under  No.  2.S.  Though  we  searched  vt-ry  care- 
f'ldly  amongst  the  ruins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ol'  the  cave,  we  found  no 
more  inscriptions. 

On  the  sunnnit  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cave  are  the  ruins 
of  another  great  temi)le  built  of  stones  similar  to  those  of  the  hieron  of  the 
lower  temple.     From  the  few  traces  left  of  the   foundations  of  this  buildin<<' 


it  would  appear  to  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  other  temple  ;  but 
otdy  one  wall  js  left  standing,  and  the  stones  of  the  other  walls  liave  oddly 
enough  entirely  disappeared.  On  this  wall  I  found  roughly  scribbled  an  iu- 
V(K'ation  to  the  Corycian  Jove  (inscription  No.  30),  and  a  few  yards  otl'  a  stele 
with  inscription  No.  20.  These  two  inscriptions  are  important  as  being  tlie 
only  two  we  found  which  identified  the  site  beyond  any  doubt  as  the  abode  of 
the  Corycian  Jove.  Witliin  a  two  liours'  walk  of  our  encampment  by  the 
Corycian  cave,  I  came  across  two  other  ruined  towns,  an  examination  of 
which  yielded  no  ei)igraphical  results ;  only  one  of  the  oft-recurring  symbols 
over  the  entrance  to  a  ruined  buildin2. 
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\Vc  will  iKiw  rctiini  to  Umj  nioiit.li  of  tlio  Lamas  rivur,  ami  follow  tlio 
gorj,fc  11 1>  to  tlic  source  of  the  stream  in  the  Taurus  m(»uiitaiiis.  With 
all  its  simiositics,  the  wIkjIc  ccnirse  of  the  Lamas  cannot  be  more  than  titty 
miles,  and  the  gorge,  which  is  of  extraordinary  depth,  is  never  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  Hanked  on  cither  side  by  almost  perpendicular 
elitifs,  sometimes  nsaching  the  heigiit  of  2000  ft.,  so  that  it  is  oidy  po.ssible  to 
ascend  and  descend  into  the  gorge  at  rare  intervals. 

Proceeding  up  the  gorge  for  about  four  miles  we  came  across  the  source 
of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  Sebastc-Elacussa  with  water,  the  ruins  ol 
which  town  on  the  coast-line  I  have  already  alluded  to.  About  a  mile  before 
reaching  this  source  is  a  boulder  on  which  an  armed  man  is  carved,  and  be- 
ucath  him  inscription  No.  '33.  The  atpieduct  itself  is  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  engineering  work,  its  narrow  channel  being  tunnelled  along  the  western 
side  of  the  gorge  in  the  living  rock  with  occasional  openings,  until  the 
desired  level  of  the  stream  is  reached.  Here  stand  the  ruins  of  a  large  house 
or  fortress  evidently  of  the  same  date  as  the  aqueduct,  and  presumably  con- 
structed to  protect  the  source  from  attack. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  push  our  way  up  the  Lamas  gorge  by  the  .side 
of  the  stream  ;  even  the  nomads  cannot  do  this,  for  atone  point  itbeconies  so 
narrow  that  there  is  no  room  even  for  a  foothold. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  ruined  fortresses  we  visitcMl  on 
the  Lamas  gorge  would  be  unnecessary,  as  we  came  across  very  few  inscrip- 
tions during  this  portion  of  our  expedition.  These  fortress  towns  occur  at 
intervals  of  every  three  or  four  miles,  some  on  the  right  and  some  on  the 
left  of  the  stream,  dominating  some  lofty  cliff.  Each  has  the  ruin  of  a 
polygonal  fortress  in  its  midst,  massive  walls,  and  the  debris  of  houses  and 
public  buildings  around  numerous,  rock-cut  cisterns,  rock-cut  steps,  bas-reliefs, 
&c.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  fortresses,  now  called  Pireneh,  a  rock-cut 
staircase  jjoes  right  down  to  the  stream,  a  distance  of  at  least  1000  ft. 

Some  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  construction  of  these  forts  are 
uijiantic,  the  following  being  the  measurement  of  one  built  into  the  wall 
erect  on  its  side, — 17  ft.  2  in.  long,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  thick.  The  marvel 
is,  how  such  a  stone  was  ever  brought  to  such  a  height,  and  the  sight  tilled 
one  with  admiration  for  the  engineering  skill  of  these  Cilicians. 

On  many  of  these  fortresses  we  found  symbols, — the  pilei  of  the  Dios- 
curi, the  caduceus,  and  the  Olban  club,  besides  others  the  purport  of  which 
was  not  apparent.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  district,  rock-cut  bas-reliefs  of 
men  in  armour  are  very  frequent ;  by  the  side  of  one,  in  red  letters,  and  under  a 
half-moon,  was- inscription  No.  :>G.  But  the  absence  of  inscriptions  generally 
amongst  such  vast  and  in  many  cases  magnificent  ruins  was  very  curious. 

Down  in  the  valley  itself,  near  a  bridge,  we  came  across  two  rocks,  one 
facing  north  and  the  otlier  south,  inscribed  in  an  almost  similar  fashion  in 
letters  about  a  foot  in  height  with  No.  35.     These  were  boundary  stones,  to 
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the  conect  (leciplicring  ot  which  wc  liad  no  clue.  On  .iLicthci  nuk,  :i  lew 
yiuxls  from  those,  two  largo  O's  were  inscribed. 

At  a  spot  now  calleil  Tapoureli  the  ruins  aie  exeeethni;ly  extensive;. 
Three  hills  are  covered  with  large  buildings  of"  both  regulai  and  polygonal 
masonry,  several  fortresses,  tem])les,  and  a  theatre.  Thesi'  we  examined  as 
(.•arofully  as  the  hopeless  mass  of  brushwooil  would  permit,  and  we  only  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  one  late  Byzantine  inscription  (No.  37),  and  a  doorway  with 
four  clearly  cut  symbols  over  it.  Amongst  these  ruins  was  a  surprising  number 
of  men  in  armour  cut  in  the  rocks  with  holes  below,  and  also  circular  liolescut 
in  the  rock  (like  tho.se  already  described),  and  entered  by  a  circular  huh-  in  a 
square  stone,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  metal  lid.  For  tombs  these  holes 
are  very  large,  and  the  same  idea  as  before  occurred  to  me,  that  tliey  migiit 
have  been  depositories  for  treasure;  for  the  tombs  were  at  .some  distance  from 
this  spot,  and  n(»t,  like  these,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town  is  a  cave  overhanging  the  Lamas 
^^tuge,  the  front  of  which  is  blocked  up,  like  those  )  reviously  mentioned,  by 
l)olygonal  masonry.  This  was  perhaps  a  temple,  like  that  of  Hermes,  and 
traces  of  the  propyhieon  before  it  were  still  to  be  seen,  though  we  coidd  find 
no  inscription  actually  to  identify  it.  In  later  times  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  or  asketerion,  foi'  traces  of  Christian  frescoes  are  still 
discernible  on  its  walls. 

The  population  in  the  Lamas  gorge  in  early  Christian  times  n\ust  have 
been  very  extensive.  The  cliti's  flanking  the  stream  are  in  places  literally  luiney- 
combed  witli  small  caves,  in  which,  from  writings  in  red  on  the  walls,  such  as,  lor 
example,  6  tottoi;  tT/^  fj.om'j'i  KpiaTov,  &c.,  &c.,  1  imagine  asketes,  must  have 
lived  connected  with  the  numerous  monastic  buildings  which  occur  in  this 
district. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Tapoureli  we  visited  the  ruined  sites  of  several 
otlur  towns,  but  only  succeeded  in  finding  two  late  inscriptions,  Nos.  o8 
and   ;}'.(. 

Proceeding  northwards  along  the  course  of  the  Lamas  we  visited,  amid 
wil  I  rocks  autl  high  mountain  scenery,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  at  a  spot 
now  called  Esbegli,  where  we  found  inscription  No.  40  by  the  siile  oi'  a  much 
tlestroyed  rock -cut  figure'. 

A  small  and  very  beautiful  cataract  is  i)assed  before  the  soune  i»f  the 
Lamas  is  reachetl,  and  a  few  hours  from  this  point  is  the  Greek  village  of 
Maghra,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  the  last  inhabiteil  j)lace  before  the 
pass  to  Karaman  is  entered.  Here  too  was  an  ancient  town,  amongst  the 
ruins  of  which  Olban  coins  hav  j  been  discovered,  and  on  a  broken  rock-cut  tomb 
No.  41,  copied  also  by  Mr.  Sterrett,  who  passed  by  here  on  his  way  to  Kara- 
man. 
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IV. 

'I'ln;  last  ilivisiuii  ot  tlir  <  )ll);i  «listl"iit  to  Ik  (IcMiihid  is  (In;  Ml^-^rtl, 
niuuiitaiiiuiis  country,  leiit  by  many  j^or^cs  and  cuvcnd  with  many  ruins, 
wliiili  lies  Ixliintl  tin;  fust  plateau  and  bctwrcn  tin-  Lamas  and  ('aiytadnos 
rivfis.  Staitin<^  ayain  IVoni  tlu;  Klian  at  tliu  mtiulli  uf  fliu  Lamas  river,  wc 
asci-ndiil  lapidly  to  a  liciglit  of  21)00  ft.,  win  re  an  rxtcnsivo  plateau  is 
rcacliiMl  Ijounded  on  the  rij^dit  by  the  Lamas  j,Mjr<;c,  and  on  the  jrlt  by  two  conical 
and  lir-dad  hills.  The  whole  of  this  phiteau  is  thickly  covered  with  biiish- 
wood,  stunted  caroubs,  wild  olives  and  arbutus,  out  (»f  which,  at  intervals  of 
two  or  thii-e  miles,  rise  the  grim  and  deserted  nnnientoes  ol  the  past. 
Here  and  there  are  a  lew  clusters  of  tents  and  settlements  of  the  nomads,  uho 
pasture  tlurir  Hocks  in  the  early  spring  at  this  allilude  preparatory  to  making 
their  way  to  higlur  regions  as  the  summer  advances.  IJhvslnldi  is  the  nanu^ 
of  t»ne  spot,  with  many  ruins  and  eviiletues  of  a  hugt;  population.  Ibre 
lliert!  is  a  line  early  (Christian  church,  and  a  lew  remains  «.!  earlier  dal<-  ;  but 
we  found  no  inscriptions.  An  hour  from  here  is  the  small  villagt;  of  (luberlu, 
the  risideiice  of  the  invtlir  of  the  district.  It  is  built  around  a  small  moun- 
tain plain  (»f  rich  ri'<l  soil,  cultivated  by  the  few  inhabit^mts.  The.se  tiny 
[)lains  in  the  heart  of  the  UKJUiitains  are  characteristic  of  this  district,  and 
generally  have  some  fortress  of  ancient  structure,  whicli  served  to  protect 
the  cultivation. 

Two  hours  beyond  (Juberlii  wt;  fell  in  with  an  ancient  paved  road,  the 
same  which  led  down  to  (.'orycos  from  the  interi(tr,  and  soon  reached  the 
fine  iiiins  of  an  ancient  town  built  on  a  beetling  (  lit!"  o\ei-  a  shallow  g'Uge, 
the  oik;  which  eventually  develops  into  the  Sheilan  Derc,  and  t,erminat(S 
near  the  sea  at  Corycos.  This  spot  is  now  called  .)and)a/.lii,  and  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  considerabki  places  in  the  (Jlba  district.  There  are 
foui-  very  tine  heroa  left  standing  in  fair  pn-servation  and  in  a  conspicuous 
position.  At  tlie  edge  of  the  cliff  stood  a  larg*;  sarcopha,L;us  the  liil  of  which 
represents  a  lion,  seated,  with  one  j)aw  on  a  vase,  (|uite  one  ol  the  finest  pii;ces 
of  Workmanship  we  saw  in  the  whole  of  the   ( )lba  district. 

There  are  very  extensive  undeiground  lisliins  here  and  many  gateways, 
on  some  of  which  we  saw  the  symbol  of  the  Olbnii  clid).  Aboiit  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  town  an;  the  well-preservcil  ruins  of  a  large  (/'hristian  basilica,  flie 
nave  <if  which  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  seven  Corinthian  columns.  This 
apparently  promising  sif(;  yielde<l  but  few  and  veiy  |>oor  inscriptions.  Down 
in  tlj(;  valley  wo  were  shown  a  stone  on  wdiieh  was  caived  the  bust  of  a 
man  and  round  it  inscription  No.  J-li,  and  the  two  other  in.>;cripti(tns  (Nos. 
4.')  and  +4")  came   from  two   wells  not  fai'   from  the  large  heroa. 

One  hour  from  .Iand)azlii  we  came  across  another  polygonal  fort  in  the 
cent le  of  a  small  mountain  [ilain,  now  called  Yiennelli.  Over  the  lintel  wa.s 
the  symbol  of  the  club  between  two  triangles,  and  at  the  Ita.'^e  of  tiie  tower 
was  a  large  wine-press,  which  was  count.'cted  with  a  reservoir,  presumably  for 
storing  wine,  \r>  ft.  in  diameter  and  'lij.  It  deep,  pointing  to  the  ext,ensive  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  in  this  district  in  ancient  times. 
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AuuLliur  hour's  ride  brought  us  io  what  wo  ultini.ilcly  discovered  was 
the  capital  of  Olha  aud  licre  we  eucaiuped  for  several  ihiyn  at  a  Yourouk 
village,  auiidst  the  ruius  known  as  IJzuiija-burdj.or  the  'long  castle,'  with  the 
object  of  thoroughly  examining  them.  Here  again  I  am  much  indebtc<l 
to  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Hogarth  for  the  use  of  the  plans  which  they  took 
on  their  subse(|uent  visit,  and  for  one  or  two  minor  inscriptions  wdiich  had 
escaped  me. 

At  Uzunjaburdj  the  two  most  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  the 
rreat  temple  of  the  Olban  Jove,  and  the  great  fortress  built  oji  the  hill  ui' 
the  upper  town,  known  as  Djebel-Hissar,  or  '  hill  of  the  castle,'  by  the 
natives. 

The  hieron  of  the  tem])le  of  Jove  is  surrounded  by  a  pcribolos  wall,  a  largo 
portion  of  which  remains  standing.  There  are  many  masons'  marks  on  the 
outer  side  of  this  wall,  chiefly  of  Greek  letters  thus^     j-|  \y  ^  <f>     ,  and  most 

frequently  ^^"^  ;  these  marks  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  lound  on 
similar  late  buildings  in  Syria.  The  space  enclosed  by  this  peribolos  wall  is 
222  ft.  by  209  ft. 

The  hieron  itself  is  127  feet  long,  and  probably  owes  its  preservation 
to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church  at  a  later  date. 
Most  of  the  columns  are  standing,  twelve  of  them  on  either  side,  two  to  the  front 
and  four  to  the  back  ;  they  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  frontage  is  65  ft. 
8  in.,  and  the  intcrcolumniation  is  G  ft. ;  the  circiimference  of  a  column  5  ft. 
above  the  base  is  9  ft.  Each  cohnnn  lias  twenty-three  flutings  coming  down  to 
10  ft.  above  the  base.  The  columns  arc  40  ft.  in  height,  and  the  effect  of 
the  temple  as  it  now  stands  is  very  fine,  though  the  date  is  probably  about 
that  of  Palmyra,  Pompeiopolis,  and  many  otlier  fine  buildings  erected  in 
Eastern  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  This  is  pre- 
sumably constructed  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  temple,  where  the  priest-kings 
of  the  Teucrid  dynasty  held  their  sacerdotal  court. 

About  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  this  temple  is  a  small  one,  which  we 
found  to  be  dedicated  to  Tyche.  By  turning  over  a  few  likely  stones  of  the  archi- 
trave wcwc-re  enabled  to  complete  inscription  No,  48  and  itlentify  the  building. 
There  are  oidy  left  standing  five  elegant  columns  of  the  Tychaeon,  with  mono- 
lithic granite  shafts  18  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  Corinthian  capitals  and  Ionic  bases, 
and  with  an  intcrcolumniation  of  7  ft.  o  in.  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
circumference  of  the  cohimns  at  their  base.  Beliind  the  Tychaeon  was  another 
considerable  building,  the  use  of  which  was  uncertain.     A  triple  arch  of  poor 
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workmanship  stands  iioith  ot  these  two  teiii})K.'s,  antl  presiunahly  ioiineU  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  agora  in  which  tliey  stood.  Below  is  a  valley  fnll  oi' 
tombs,  mostly  of  a  late  date  and  inscribed;  from  one  of  these  I  took  a 
sfjueeze  of  No.  59,  and  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Hogarth  supplied  me  with  the 
copies  they  matle  of  others. 

An  arched  colonnade  ran  up  tiie  centre  of  tin;  town,  offering  a  peculiar 
feature  in  architecture,  namely,  a  narrow  drum  let  into  each  column  at  a 
uniform  Iieight,  to  which  was  attached  a  stone  l)racket.'  Only  one  of  these 
brackets  we  found  inscribed  (No.  54),  This  colonnadis  was  d»iubtle.ss 
similar  to  tlu^  out'  at  l^)mpeiopolis,  and  tlie  one  I  described  in  the  last 
numbei- of  the  JFrllviuc  .Jimnud  as  existing  at  lfieropolis-(!astal)ala.  'JMie 
columns  of  the  colonnaile  leading  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra  liave 
tlie  same  peiuliarity  of  the  narrow  drum  introduced  into  the  shaft.  Near 
this  loloiinade  W(^  found  iiisciiption  No.  .")(;,  a,nd  Messrs.  Iiamsa\'  and  lf<»gaith 
found  three  others   in   this   vicinity. 

The  theatre  of  Olba  appeared  to  us  small  and  poor  for  the  size  of  the 
town.  A  long  and  late  inscription  evidently  ran  along  the  proscenium, 
of  which  No,  52  is  a  fragment,  dating  it  about  the  second  iialf  of  the  second 
century  a.D.  Round  the  toj)  of  the  theatre  ran  a  handsome  colonnade  with 
massive  pillars  of  conglomerate. 

Below  the  theatre  was  nnothcr  long  building  witli  one  wall  standing, 
the  purport  of  which  was  not  a|)parent;  but  it  had  several  windows  and 
doors,  and  reminded  us  of  tlii'  tint;  structures  which  the  Asiatic  governors  of 
Im])erial  Rome  ei'e(;te<l  for  themselves  at  Myra,  Patara,  and  other  places. 

Amongst  the  cottages  of  the  Yourouks  we  came  acro-ss  Nos.  58  and 
40;  and  over  a  gateway  was  a  curious  collection  of  symbols  or  letters,  a 
reproduction  of  whidi  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  (JIhshv'uI  Heritir 
for  18!)0. 

Tiic  second  great  feature  of  this  upper  town  is  the  castle,  a  large  square 
fortress,  the  wall  of  the  side  facing  the  town  being  covered  with  inscriptions. 
The  ohlest  of  these  was  No.  45,  which  gave  us  again  almost  the  same 
formula  as  that  on  the  fortress  over  the  Olban  cave.  This  inscription  was  on 
two  of  the  corner  stones,  whereas  Nos.  40,  47,  and  48  were  put  on  the  centre 
of  the  wall.  No.  4G  especially  being  cut  in  very  large  letters  all  in  one  long  line. 
On  the  south  wall  of  this  fortress  was  a  fine  balconied  window,  and  the  tower 
itself  is  50  ft.  10  in.  by  40  ft.  9  in.  It  is  four  storeys  in  height,  and  has  five 
chambers  and  a  staircase  on  each  floor.  To  the  thickness  of  the  inner  walls 
dividing  the  chambers  and  holding  everything  together,  this  tower  owes  its  pre- 
servation for  so  many  centuries.  In  a  liame  on  the  wall  facing  the  town,  cut  in 
stone,  was  the  club  of  Olba  placed  horizontally. 

Along  a  Christian  edifice  near  the  fortress  ran  inscription  No.  57. 

Down  in  the  valley  below  the  town  I  have  just  described,  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  is  another  town  ;    in  ancient  times  a  paved  road  joined 


'  Sec  Davios'  Asidtir   Tiirf.rn,   yi.    23,  wlinri'  .arc  wcmdcnts  nl'  similar  lnnrkrtx  rnnn  coliiTmi'. 
at  l'c)iii|'iMii|M)li>. 
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the  two,  flanked  on  either  side  by  many  rock-cut  tombs  and  other  traces  of 
ancient  buildings.  Undoubtedly  tlie  two  towns  were  formerly  closely  con- 
nected, one  perhaps  being  the  fortress  city  and  the  lower  one  inhabited 
during  the  winter  months ;  for  Uzunja-burd  j,  which  is  'AHOO  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  is  generally  under  snow  from  November  to  April.  The  lower  town  is 
built  at  the  edge  of  a  fertile  little  mountain  plain,  still  cultivated  by  the 
Yourouks,  and  still  called  by  them  Oura,  a  word  very  probably  corrupted  from 
the  ancient  name  of  Olba. 

The  principal  buildings  of  this  lower  town  arc  on  an  isolated  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  plain  formed  by  two  ravines  ;  these  presently  join  together  and 
form  a  fine  gorge,  down  which  the  main  roail  southward  formerly  passed. 
These  ravines,  the  hill  between  them,  and  the  vicinity  of  tlie  little  plain,  were 
covered  with  traces  of  ancient  art,  rock-cut  tombs  and  figures,  fortresses, 
and  a  theatre  :  there  was  also  a  curious  fountain  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  with  three  basins  into  which  the  water  originally  flowed. 

An  atpieduct  brought  water  to  this  isolated  hill,  a  structure  of  late 
Roman  date ;  but  on  it,  in  largo  letters,  we  got  the  most  important  inscription 
of  the  district  (No.  71),  inasmuch  as  it  told  us  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Olba,  and  settled  the  (juestion  once  for  all.  On  a  round  stele  in  one 
of  the  forts,  constructed  at  a  later  date  out  of  the  surrounding  ruins,  we  found 
inscription  No.  43,  and  outside  No.  72.  Several  of  the  stones  of  this  fort  had 
masons'  marks  upon  them  similar  to  those  on  the  peribolos  wall  of  the  temple 
of  Jove  in  the  upper  town.  For  the  reading  of  a  much-obliterated  milliarium 
on  the  plain  below  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Ramsay. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  new  road,  which  leads  from 
the  Karamanian  pass  to  Selefkeh,  we  saw  the  ruins,  now  known  as  Meidan,i 
and  stayed  in  the  tents  of  some  Yourouks  for  several  days  to  examine  them. 
A  wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  Avith  four  large  forts  in  it,  enclosed  a  triangular- 
shaped  town,  which  with  its  acropolis  at  the  apex  stood  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  gorge.  These  ruins  were  similar  in  character  to  most  of  those 
we  had  seen  in  the  Lamas  gorge  and  offered  the  same  objects  of  interest, 
namely,  rock-cut  steps,  cisterns,  tombs,  and  bas-reliefs.  On  what  presumably 
was  the  principal  fort,  we  found  again  the  symbol  of  the  club  placed 
horizontally  and  framed  with  an  elaborate  decoration  with  a  sort  of  crown 
at  the  top. 

In  the  valley  below  were  many  tombs  and  objects  cut  in  the  rock,  notably 
an  elegant  shrine,  consisting  of  an  altar  with  faint  traces  of  letters  on  the 
front,  on  which  rested  a  carved  shell.  A  Corinthian  column  on  each  side 
supported  a  frieze  cornice  and  pediment  of  good  workmanship,  but  somewhat 
worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Ascending  the  cliff  opposite  Meidan  we  reached 
a  level  rocky  plateau,  along  which  we  proceeded  for  about  a  mile,  where  we 
saw  a  rock-cut  figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  inscription  No.  75  running 
down  the  side. 


^  It  is  worth  while  to  note  tliat  Mr.  Ramsay       Uagche  Deresi.     Meidan  appears  to  be  a  general 
and  Mr.  Hogarth  call  this  site  not  Meidan  but       iianio  for  the  whole  district. — E.  L.  H. 


MEIDAN, 
OR  BAGHCHE  DERESI 

PLAN  OF   RUINS   OF  WALL. 
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In  the  opposite  diiectioii  fioni  the  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  ami  a 
half,  we  found  a  solitary  eulunin  3U  ft.  high,  down  tlie  shaft  of  winch  ran 
inscription  No.  74.  But  Meidan  and  its  neighbourhood,  though  covered  with 
ruins,  proved  like  the  towns  on  the  Lamas  gorge,  singularly  unproductive  from 
an  epigraph  ical  ])oint  of  view, 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hicks  fur  })reparing  tiie  following- 
inscriptions  for  the  Journal,  and  for  inidertaking  to  see  (his  paper  through 
the  press  during  my  absence  in  Africa. 

J.  'riii;<ii»<»iiK  Bknt. 


ilr.  Ilcaillnin  (wlin  is  not  in  Enfjlaml  at  prcsoiit)  ajj^c mis  tlio  fullowiui^  notes  to  liis  ]ilan. 
'  Tile  name  Meidan  was  aiij)lieil  to  tlie  place  l)y  a  Yonnik,  who  sfeniiil  to  de.sij^natc  liy  liagiiclie 
iJeresi  the  whole  distiict.'  (This  view  a<(ree.s  with  lliat  of  Mr.  Hent,  Imt  not  of  Messrs.  Ramsay 
anil  Hogarth,  who  invert  tlio  names  on  the  authority  of  a  Selefko  Tuqitkh.)  'The  masonry  is 
lioly<(oual,  and  solidly  huilt,  but  the  only  arcliitcetural  "features"  are  on  the  lari^o  f^ateways  an<l 
iiouso-doors  :  over  the  door  of  a  house  were  these  syniliols  : 


The  most  cuiious  features  I  noticed  as  to  the  wall  are  the  numerous  doors  pierced  in  it,  and  tlie 
Jiouscs  liuilt  against  it  on  either  side,  but  mostly  outside.  Inside  are  many  rock-cut  cistern.s. 
Three  sides  of  the  acropolis  are  practically  inaccessible  :  west  of  the  city  the  slope  is  steep  but  not 
]>reeipitous,  and  just  here  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  wall  satisfactoril3'. 

The  wall  is  now  about  10  ft.  high,  and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  it  was  ever 
higher.  At  the  S.P].  corner  is  a  large  shell  of  masonry,  much  ruined  :  traces  of  a  flight  of  .steps 
up  it  can  be  seen.  Inside  the  city  are  but  few  traces  of  building.  I  could  find  no  inscriptions  or 
public  buildings. 

My  jilan  is  only  cornet  ajijiroximately.     The  towers  wiic  ilrawii  in  by  eye  only.' 
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norafxov  fitytOos  ^  iipuvs  KuAXor, — old  Tiva  rj^r]  nfTTini'iKaai,  <j)fjd(ovT(i  oi  fiiv  rijv  'Oatrav  ol  ^f 
TT]V  fivaav,  oi  8i  To  KtapyKiov  livTpov,  ot  6'  orioiiv  (rv)(f  to>v  (1t\  pfpovi,  —  olKxivdiv  ni>  Tii 
Trji  piKpo\lrv\ias,  r«  Tvx<'vTa  (Kjrf7r\T)yp(vovs  Kai  fifya  (fipovoiivrai  tVi  dtiapia  piKpu.—  [Aia>.l  otlk], 
J)e  Muiuln  Ad  Alp-randrinn,  1. 


TiiERE  is  little  danger  of  any  reader  nowadays  sharing  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pseudo-Aristotle  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  or  of 
being  other  than  grateful  to  Mr.  Bent  for  the  remarkable  discoveries  made 
by  him  in  Cilicia  last  year.  Of  the  inscriptions  whicli  he  brought  home, 
either  in  copies  or  in  squeezes,  I  have  already  published  those  from  P]astern 
Cilicia  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  Those  that  here  follow  are  from 
Cilicia  Tracheia.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Bent  had  been  through  these  regions, 
Mr.  Ramsay  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hogarth  and  Headlam  passed  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  Olban  district,  and  made  an  excursion  down  to  the 
coast  expressly  to  re-copy  the  long  temple-inscription,  No.  27  infra.  Tlie 
heat  of  the  lowlands  prevented  their  doing  more.  They  have  rendered  me 
all  the  help  they  could  in  editing  these  documents ;  several  of  them  are 
from  copies  made  only  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  the  long  list  of  names  from  the 
temple  over  the  Coryciau  Cave  is  here  given  from  the  careful  copy  of  Mr, 
Ramsay  and  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Since  I  began  to  prepare  these  inscriptions  for  the  Journal,  Mr.  Ramsay's 
remarkable  work  has  appeared  on  The  Historical  Geoff  raplty  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  preface  these  documents  (as  I  had  intended 
to  do)  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Western  Cilicia.  It  will  suffice  for  me 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Ramsay's  work,  especially  pp.  371  foil.,  where  he  has  laid  out 
with  great  care  the  history  of  Cilicia  Tracheia.  On  p.  22  and  p.  4G(I  of  his 
book,  he  has  paid  a  valuable  tribute  to  Mr.  Bent's  discoveries.,  and  the  task 
of  preparing  these  texts  for  the  printer  has  been  lightened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  delightful  days  spent  last  September  with  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
Bent  (both  fresh  from  their  Cilician  travels)  \mder  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Paton,  himself  no  mean  authority  on  the  antitjuities  of  Asia 
Minor.^ 

^  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Samsay  and  Mr.  To  them  are  due  the  plans  which  acconiiiany 
Hogarth  for  the  troulile  tliey  have  taken  in  Mr.  Hcnl's  and  my  pajHii-s,  and  also  some  addi- 
reatling  my  proofs,  and  for  valuable  suf^gestions.       tions  to  Mr.  Bent's  map. 

H.s. — VOL.  xn.  Q 
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Several  features  of  this  region  which  liave  been  remarked  by  travellers 
will  fiuil  illustration  in  these  jlocumcnts :  (1)  the  frequency  of  important 
ruins,  testifyinij  to  a  large  and  industrious  f)(>i)ulation  ;  (2)  the  rariiy  of  in- 
scriptions, indicating  a  low  level  of  culture  ;  (ri)  connecteil  with  this,  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  its  name  to  i;ach  site.  It  will  l>e  observed  also  that  the 
inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Bent  cover  a  wide  area  of  country  and  a  long 
period  of  time.  Some  are  pre-Roman,  aud  belong  to  the  prosperous  days  of 
the  (Jilician  pirates.  Others  are  of  the  earlier  or  of  the  later  Roman  period  ; 
and  some  arc  Ryzantine.  In  the  oldest  documents  we  find  jiroof  that  the 
territory  of  the  priest-kings  of  Olba  reached  down  to  the  C(jast.  After  the 
suppre.ssion  of  piracy  the  jx)wer  of  Olba  shrank,  and  the  cities  on  the  coast, 
c.y.  Elaeussa-Seba.ste,  increased  in  wealth  and  importance. 

I. — Inscrhtions  from  Kanygelleis, 

three  miles  from  the  coast  at  Ayasli  (Ehi,ciissa-Sel)aste),  on  the  first 
mouutain-heiglits,  between   Kizil-(Jren   and   Kizil-Bagh. 

1.  *0n  a  fortress  of  i>olygonal  masonry  standing  on  the  S.  edge  of  a 
large  depression  similar  to  the  Corycian  Cave  :  on  the  fortress  Is  carved  the 
triskelis      ^n^         .'     Squeeze  by  Mr.  Rent. 


AIIOABini  Au'0\/3c(p 

lEPEY^TEYKPO^  lepeij^  T€VKpo<i 

TAPKYAPIO?  TapKvdpios  {i.e.  son  of  Tarcuaris). 

The  letters  are  rather  over  2  in.  in  height,  aud  beautifully  cut.  They 
can  hardly  be  later  than  200  B.C.;  compare  No.  45.  This  inscri])tion  worthily 
heads  our  series,  being  the  oldest  Cilician  document  yet  known.  When  this 
fortress  was  built,  this  district  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  priest-kings 
of  Olba.  The  name  Teucer  is  very  important  in  connexion  with  Strabo,  p. 
672 :  "Ert  8'  virepOev  tovtov  re  koX  tmv  ^o\(ov  opeivrj  ecniv,  ev  ■§  "OX/Srj 
iroXif  Ato?  lepov  c'^ovaa,  AiavTo^  i8pvfia  tov  TevKpov  koI  o  iepev^' 
Bvvd(TTrj<i  eyivero  t/}?  'Vpa^ei(OTiSo<{-  eir  iiriOevro  rf]  X^^P^  rvpavvoL  ttoWoi, 
Kai  avvearri  ra  XrjaTijpta.  fiera  Se  tovtwv  KaraKvatv  e^'  r^fxwv  i]8r]  ttjv  tov 
'VevKpov  hwaarecav  tuvttjv  ckoXovv,  ttjv  8'  avrrjv  Koi  lepoiavvqv'  kol  ol 
irXelcrTOL  ye  tmv  lepaa-aftevcav  wvofid^ovro  TeuKpot  rj  AiavT€<{. 

2.  '  From  the  same  fortress,  on  a  lower  stone.'  Squeeze  by  Mr.  Bent : 
of  No.  I. 

Eni^TATEONTOC    nAEISTAPXOY 
TOYnAEISTAPXOYOABEn? 

EiriaTaTeovTo^  TlXeia-Tdpxov  |  tov  TIXeKTTapxov  'OA,/3e&)9. 

Rather  smaller  letters  than  in  No.  1,  but  apparently  of  the  same  date. 
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3.  On  the  face  of  the  rock  within  tlie  <le{>re8sion  which  Mr.  Bent  has 
called  the  Olbian  Cave,  but  which  I  [)n'fer  to  speak  of  as  the  Cany^'t;llian 
Cave.  Above  a  bas-relief  with  six  Hj^ures;  the  first  part  of  the  inscription 
is  obliterated,  and  it  w.os  impossible  to  t;ike  a  s<iueeze.  It  is  ^iven  in  a  still 
less  perfect  form  in  Le  Has-Waddington,  No.  I4o7.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Bent's  copy. 

.  .  ^  EC®  .  TH8)EEPMAIO  .  .  . 
.  .  .  AP  .  MAPnONZANTONi/\l 
.  .  TOYnATEPANKAirVNAlKA 
I  .   YKAiTABAYTONKAIAIAMHTlCAAlKHGTAToC 
5  ...  HECANE  .  .  NENKAI  .  ®  .  EICToN AP AXM AZXXXX 

Line  5  threatens  a  fine.     I  can  make  out  only  a  word  or  two  besides. 

4.  '  From  the  inside  wall  of  a  large  heroon,  200  yards  from  the  Olbian 
Cave  ;  squeeze  taken  with  difficulty  on  a  la<lder.'  From  the  impression 
made  by  Mr.  Bent. 

ABAKAAAirONOYTOYKAlKAnAIOYKAHPONOMOC 
OYCAAYAOYNIKANOPOCTOYAPIOYTOYANAPOC 
AYTHCKAINIKANOPOCKAIAPIOYTWNTEKNWN 
AYTHCKATeNTOAHNKAlAIAeHKHNAPlOYTOY 
5  ANAPOCeNTeAAOMAlKAlKeAeYWKAIAIATAC 

COMAlMHAeNAeTePONTeeHNAieiCTOMN 
MATOAPlOYnAeONAYTHCTHCABACKAlMeTA 
AYTHNAAA0NMHA€NAH0nAPATAYTAn01 
HCACHTlAlHCeBHKWCeiCTeTOYCKATAXGONIOYC 
10         eeOYCezWAHCTeKAinANWAHCAYTOCTeonAPATA 
TAnOIHCACKAITOreNOCAYTOYKAIAnOAOTWTW 
TAMeiWTOYKYPlOYKAlCAPOCX/WKAITHCeBACTHN 
nOACIX'HKAITWAHMWKANYrHAAeWNX'B<t>  ccuant 

KAITAKeAeYCeeNTAKAIAIATAreNTAYn 
15  TOYANAPOCAYTHC  IIA(t)eNTAeiN  AlKYP 

NAlWNATOYAIWNOCKAIMHA€NieZON 
NiCACHKATAzeCACeCTAIYneY 
NO  £10  vacant 

After  much  study  most  of  the  letters  have  been  recovered  from  the 
impression  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  stone  is  much  worn  or  weathered 
towards  the  bottom,  especially  at  the  beginnings  of  the  lines.  Certain 
portions  of  letters  are  visible  in  the  last  line,  but  they  are  too  faint  to  warrant 
any  safe  suggestion.  From  line  11  onwards  the  lapidary  left  less  margin 
becoming  afraid  lest  he  should  be  short  of  room  on  the  slab. 

q2 
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A/9a  KaWiyovov  rov  koI  Kairaiov,  KXrjpovofio'; 

ovaa  Av\ov  liiKuvopof;  tov  Wpiov  tov  dpbpo<i 

avTrj^  KoX  ^LKiivopo^  Koi  ^Apiov  rwv  tckvcov 

avTrj<;,  Kar    evToXrjv  kol  6tadiJKr)i>  'Apiov  tov 
')      dvSpo^  evreWofiai  fcal  KeXevio  Koi  Biarua- 

aofiai  fi-qheva  erepov  TeOijvai  etV  to  p-vli}- 

pa  TO  Wpiov  irXeov  auT/}9  r/ys'  *A/3a9  kul  p,€Ta 

auTrjif  dXXov  p-rjEeva,  rj  a  irapa  tuvtu  ttol-    ■ 

7;<Ta9  »/Tei>  ^ae^rjKoxi  et9  re  tou?  KaTa-^Oovlov^ 
1  0      6eov<i  e^a)Xi](;  re  Kal  iravayXris  avTo^  re  o  irapa  Ta\v- 

Ta  TTOLycrwi  Kai  to  761/09  avTov,  Kal  uttoooto}  tm 

TO/AftVi)  TOV  Kvplov  Kaiaapof;  ^  p,v{pia),  Kfti  ttj  '^€^aaTy]v[u)v 

TToXeL  ^,7,  ical  T(p  hi'ip.fp  KaiwyijXXerop  ^,f3(f). 

HovXop-ai  ?  Se]  Kal  to.  KcXevaOt^vTa  Kal  BiaTayevTa  u7r[o 
1  5      'Apiov^  TOV  avBpo<i  avTq<;  [/cai  yp}a(f>4vTa  elvai  Kvp[ia 

irdvTa  etV  to]v  aloiva  tov  alwvo^,  Kal  p-r]hevl  i^ov  [eZi'at 

dhiKelv,  6  he  d<^a\vL(Ta<i  rj  KaTa^eaa<;  taTai  virevlOv- 

t'o[9    K.T.X. 

The  name  Aba  was  borne  by  a  daughter  of  Zenophanos,  who  obtaincl 
for  herself  the  monarchy  of  Olba  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  672).  The  present  document  is  not  earlier  than  the  second  century  A.D. 
At  this  time  the  little  town,  whose  ruins  Mr.  Bent  discovered  near  the 
'Olbian'  Cave,  was  evidently  subject  to  Sebaste  (line  12),  and  no  longer 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Olba  (see  on  No.  1).  Its  name  was  6  Srjpo<; 
Kavvyi]XXi(ov  (line  13).  Sebaste  was  a  very  important  town  (Strabo,  xiv. 
671) :  it  was  built  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  B.C.  36-A.D.  17  (Head, 
Hist.  A',  p.  633),  to  whom  Augustus  committed  the  charge  of  Cilicia  Tracheia, 
as  needing  the  constant  pressure  of  a  strong  government  to  keep  piracy  in 
check.  The  city  was  named  2ey3ao-T»^  after  Augustus.  The  form  ijTco,  line  9, 
is  worth  noting;  and  the  phrase  et?  to]v  alwva  tov  aloivo^;,  line  16.  Et? 
Tov<i  alo)va<i  tmv  almvcov  is  common  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T. ;  the  singular 
form  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Psalms  (LXX.)  and  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T,, 
JLh.  i.  8.      We  may  perhaps  attribute  the  phrase  to  Jewish  influence. 

The  site  appears  to  be  the  spot  described  by  V.  Langlois,  Rapport  sur 
r exploration  archdolof/ique  de  la  Cilicie  ct  de  la  petite  ArvUnic  j)cndant  les 
anndcs  1852—3,  Paris,  1854,  p.  10:  '  Kannidali  (ancienne  ville  ruinee).  Sur 
I'un  des  nombreux  rameaux  de  la  chaine  taurienne,  et  a  deux  heures  environ 
d'Aiasch,  se  trouve  une  ville  en  mines  comme  celle-ci,  et  dont  les  debris 
couvrent  tout  un  plateau  de  la  montagne.  Quelques  Turkomans  ont  btiti, 
an  milieu  de  ces  decombres,  un  village  qu'ils  habitcnt  et  qu'ils  nomment 
Kannidali.  Les  mines  de  cette  antique  cite  appartieunent  a  deux  ages 
distincts :  epoque  romaine  et  epoque  byzantine.' 

5.  From  the  ruins  of  the  town  close  to  the  '  Olbian '  Cave.  Small 
round  stele  ;  copy  by  Mr.  Bent.     No  squeeze  taken. 
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MARK  I  ANON  MapKcau6v 

MHNOAOTOY  Mt)voB6tov 

OI0IAOIMNHM  oi  (piXoc  fii^j'/fi- 

HZ    XAPIN  r)<{  x'^ptv 

5  TONAYTON  xoy  auT(w)i/ 

[evepyeTijv  ?  | 

G — 7.  One  of  the  many  tonihs  on  the  same  spot.  Mr.  licnt  n()t(.'S  that 
they  nearly  always  had  one  or  other  of  the  following  .symhols  on  them— a 
pair  of  outspread  hands,  or  a  supine  crescent,  or  a  sUvr.  The  text  is  from  a 
very  clear  squeeze  of  Mr.  Bent,  given  below :  a  less  accurate  copy  by  Langhus 
is  given  by  Le  lias-Waddington,  No.  14GU. 

(G)  AlNrOAICKOAlOY  AiyyoXi<i  Koaluv 

KATECKEYACENEAY  KUTea-Kevaaev  eav- 

TCjJEOPONEKT'^N  TO)  cropov  €k  t(ov 

lAI  n  NKAIE6HKeN  ihioyv  koI  eOrjKev 

5    NANTHNTYNAIKA  ^av  Tt^vywalKa 

AYTOYKAIAININ  avrod  Kat  Mvlv 

KAlnPAANTACOYrA  ical  'npa[L]av  Ta^  0vya- 

jePACMETAAETO  repa^- fiera  he  to 

TEeHNAlKAlAYTON  Ted^vac  kuI  aurhv 

10    MHAENIE2ECTOA  firjSepl  i^iaT^M)  d- 

HOIXAITHNEOPON  vol^ai  rrjv  aopov 

(7.  On  another  part  of  the  monument.)  [ravTrju,  firjd-] 

bETEPONfTTn  e  erepov  TTTO)- 

MA0EINAI    HAFFO  fj.a  Oetpai,  rj  d-rro- 

15   AOTniETONKAl  Borto  l<:  top  Kai- 

CAPOC(f)IEKON  a-apot  (f)iaKov 

APAXMACAIC  BpaxP'd^  hia- 

XEIAIAC  XetXtW 

Line  1  :  for  the  name  Aivyo\i<i  see  No.  11.  The  next  name  Langlois 
writes  KOAKOY.  Mr.  Bent's  squeeze  KOAIOY.  Line  G  :  Langlois  nANHNT, 
and  line  7  ANN  IN.  The  first  letter  'ilpa[i]av  is  doubtful:  for  Na  see 
No.  43. 

8.  '  From  the  Byzantine  Church  built  over  the  old  temple,  near  the  same 
Cave.'  From  a  copy  (not  a  squeeze)  by  Mr.  Bent,  which  is  more  complete 
than  Langlois'  copy  in  Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  14G3,  and  0. 1.  G.  8857. 
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YnePMNHMHZKAIANAnAYCeOJCnAnYAOYKAl 
TOJNTeKNnNAYTOYTHNeYXHNAneAOJKeN 

TTTtyj  fjLvrjfjiy]>i  /cat  avairavaefo^  WairvXov  koI 
TMv  TeKVMi/  avTov  rqv  tv^rjv  dirchoyKev. 

TIic  noin.  to  uTreSoyKev  is,  I  suppose,  llavruXov  uTiderstood  :  lio  built  tlic 
church  in  fulfihncnt  of  a  vow.  The  name  is  not  witliout  interest  ;  sec 
Lightfoot,  Mssays  on  Suj)crnutnTal  lieliyion,  p.  148. 

9.  '  Tomb  near  tlie  same  Cave'  Stone  not  co])ie(l  :  impression  made  by 
Mr.  Bent. 

CAPIAHPACTPICKAIABAMAP(jl)NDCH       NH 
AYTaYTHNCDPDNEKTOJNIAIWNKATECKEY 
ACANEniTOJMHAENIETEPOJEHDNEINAlENBHNAI 
HMQNDNAYTDICKAlErraiCAYTljJNDnAPATAY 
5    TAnaiHCACACEBHCECTOJ 

avTov  rrjv  aopov  eV  roiv  IBtwp  KareaKev- 
aaav  eirl  tq)  firjBevl  erepoy  e^o;   eivai  ei'/3iji>ai 
y  fiovuif  avTot^  kuI  €yy{6i')oi'i  avrSiv  o  irapa  rav- 
5  ra  TTOtTjaa^i  aae^r}^  €(TT(o. 

The  masculine  name  SapiS^pacrTpi<i  is  unknown  ;  every  letter  is  certain. 
In  line  4  ErfDIC  is  an  obvious  blunder  oi  the  la])idary. 

10.  From  the  same  site.  Impression  only  by  Mr.  Bent:  very  hard  to 
decipher,  but  I  think  I  may  waiTant  my  readings.  '  The  lettering  is  bold  ;  the 
E  is  crooked  in  the  back,  much  like  S  with  its  tongue  prolonged  to  a  point. 
Another  copy  is  given  by  Le  Bas-Waddington  (No.  1459)  from  Langlois,  which 
is  worth  comparing. 

MAPK      ZOYAn  .  OZKNnZKATEZKEY 
AZENTHNZOPONEKTnNIAInN 
EniTAlZOEINAlAYTONTEKAIZAM 
AHMHTPIOYETlKAIMHNANKNnKAlK 
5         KNHKAITAZrYNAlKAZAYTnN 

ETEPnAEMHE2:0NEI  '  AITEGHNAI  .  .  .  NA 
HAN0I2HBAAETOIZT0N. . ZA YPONTOYAIOZ ' 
AHNHNKAIEIZTONHAION  •  N  A/v\  KAI  ENOXOZ 
ITOIZKATAXeONIOIZeEOI 
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M(/p/f[o]9  C)i5X,7r[t]o9  Kvoi<;  Kareafccv- 

aaev  Tr)v  aopov  €k  tcoi/  iSimv, 

€7rl  Tc5  ladelvai  avrov  re  kul  ia/z, . .  . 

AjjflljTpiOV,    tTl   KOi    ^\l)VU.V    KvCti   KOI    K   ... 

5  ]\v(jo  Koi  Ta<i  yuvaiKa<;  avTotv 

€Tep(p  Be  fjLr}  i^ov  elfi/Jat  redquai,.   [09  a\v  6[e   .   .   . 
?}  dvol^u  fSaXeTO)  tV  toi/  [6ii\aaup6v  tov  Atov  [kuI  tV  Tijv  ^ie- 
\i']Vi]v  Kal  t"4?  t6p''11\.iov  [(i]ua  fiu(jjiaii)  kuI  euo^wi  [eara- 
t  Tol<;  KaTa^Oovioii;  6eoi[f;. 

For  tlic  imiiLioii  of  sun  uiul  moon  in  the  imprecation,  compare  C.  I.  (I. 
4380/  (from  Pi.sidia),  and  No.  11,  &c.;  also  sec  the  heading  to  No,  G. 


11.  'From  tomb  near  the  same  (^'ave.'  Deciphered  from  inipression 
made  by  Mr.  IJcut. 

OtOAKMICAiN    OAEWCKATECKEYACE 
ElONEKTWNIAlNNEniTWTEBHNAlENA 
N0NAAA0NAEHAAAHNMHE2EINAITEBHI 
EANAETICnAPABHTAYTAHAnOAYCHTWNEKlCE 
5    rErPAMMENCONECTHHCEBHKWCEICTETONAlA 
KAITHNCEAHNHNKAIBAAETUJEIETOYCBHCAY 
POYCAYTWNANAAPAXAAACXEIAIACKAITHENIIE 
BACTHABHNAMKAITWCEBACTHNWNAHMW 
AnOAOTWAAKAlMHAENHCCONECTWAEEBHi: 
10    EICTETOYCnPOrErPAMMENOYIIBEOYCKAlTON 

HAIONKAlENEXECeCOTAICAPAlEKAIErrONOIAYTOY 

The  first  two  letters  of  line  1  and  the  last  three  letters  of  line  4  are 
difficult  to  read,  and  I  cannot  be  sure  of  them.  The  cipher  too  in  lines  8,  9, 
is  obscure  ;  I  take  it  to  signify  /iy[pta<f] ;  compare  No.  4,  line  12. 

^(oaKp,c<i  Aii/[7]oX,eft)?  KaT€crKevacr€[v  to  fivrjfi- 
€tov  CK  TMP  ihiwv  iirl  tc5  TeOrjvat  iv  a\vT(p  p6- 
vov,  aWov  he  rj  dWrji/  /j,t)  i^elvat  T€OP}[vaf 
eav  Be  rt?  irapa^fj  ravra  rj  airoXvcrri  twv  eKicre 
5  'y€ypap,p.ev(ov,  earw  'qae^rjKw^  et?  re  tov  Aia 

Kal  TT/v  ^e\,7]in]v,  Kal  ^aXero)  et?  toik;  Otjaav- 
pov<i  avrSiv  ava  Bpa^(jjba<i  ^€iXia<i,  Kal  Trj  iv  Se- 
^aarfj  ' Adrjva  fiv{pia<i),  Kal  tco  "^e^aa-Trjvoiv  Bijfirp 
uTToBoTQ)  fiv(^pia<;),  Kal  firjBev  rfaaov  eaTO)  a(xe^rj<i 
10  et?  re  roix;  irpoyeypafifievov;  ^eou?  Kal  tov 

"llXiov  Kal  eve-^eaObi  Tai<;  dpai<i  Kal  eyyovoc  avTov. 
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II, — Site  about  tliicc  miles  to  the  West  of  Kanygellcis  (iiitl  its 
C*;ivc.  The  })l:i(tc  is  described  l)y  Mr.  Bent  ante.  He  liad  to 
rca(;li    it    by    returning    to    tlie    coast    and    striking    inland    again 

from  Ayash. 

12.  '  On  the  face  of  the  wall  of  the  temple,  immediately  to  the  right  oi 
the  entrance  into  the  cella,  facing  you  as  you  enter  within  the  antae.  The 
letters  were  painted  red.'     From  excellent  squeeze  taken  by  Mr.  Bent. 

eAOEeNeANTIC  "Kho^ev/\uiv  n^ 

eVPeOHKlAIKltjJAAe  eipeOfj  KtXiKuo  fie- 

TPOJMejPtjJNATT  Tpoi  fierpiov  UTT- 

0AaJCeilCT0N4)ICK  oScocret  k  rov  (plcrK- 

5  ONAHNAPlAeiKOCI  ov  Bijvdpia  eLKoai 

TieNTeMeTPeiNAe  irevre- fieTpelv  Be 

MeTPOICOICHnOA  /MeTpoc^  oh  T)  TToX- 

iCNGMITeYere  i^  vofitTevere. 

The  inscription  is  hardly  earlier  than  100  A.D.  ;  the  last  word  (=  vofiia- 
reverat)  points  even  later.  It  is  an  interesting  municipal  ordinance.  Rome 
did  not  compel  her  subjects  to  adopt  exclusively  the  imperial  weights  and 
measures  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  iii.  758) ;  but  as  of  course  the  Roman 
standards  were  made  legal,  while  in  remoter  regions  the  local  standards 
lingered  in  use,  there  would  result  at  times  a  confusion  very  injurious  to 
honest  trading  (see  the  passage  from  Epiphanios  cited  by  Mommsen  /.  c). 
To  prevent  this,  the  ordinance  compels  the  exclusive  use  of  Roman 
standards, 

13.  'In  the  Pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Hermes.*  From  excellent  squeeze 
made  by  Mr.  Bent,     A  caduceus  occupies  the  bottom  right-hand  corner. 

noMnwNiocNirepoc 

lePeYCTOYePMOYTHNANAKAIIIlN 
KAITHNAnOKAeiMAKWClNTOY 
GYKAITOMAreiPeiONKAieCKeY 

ACeNeKTWNIAIlMN 


B 


Uofiirmvioi;  Nt7epo? 
lepevs  rov  'Ep/AoO  t^i/  dvaKXcaiv  re 
Kol  rr)v  airoKXeifidKOXTiv  tov  [va- 
ov  KoX  to  fxayeipeiov  KareaKev- 
acrev  ck  tmv  lBia>v. 
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The  rostoratii)ii  va]ou  in  lino  4  is  confiniu'd  by  No.  l^.  As  Mr.  V>vut 
describes  this  tein})h)  as  built  upou  a  juttiu<(  rock  that  stands  out  into  the 
valley,  avdK\icn<i  may  be  a  bench  or  seat,  and  dTroKXeifiuKwaiv  would  be  a 
flight  of  steps,  either  cut  in  the  rock  or  built  in  the  slope,  leading  down 
from  the  temple-platform.  As  Mr.  Hogarth  suggests,  these  little  t(!mplos  may 
have  been  way-side  halting-places.  Mayeipelov  clearly  refers  to  a  kitchen 
now  made  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  feasts  held  at  the  site.  The  readings 
given  are  certain. 

14.  'From  the  inner  face  of  left-hand  anta-wall  of  the  same  temple; 
the  stone  had  fallen  down.'  Mr.  Bent's  copy  only  :  he  notes  that  the  letters 
were  late. 

MHNOAOTOC  •  AlOC  MrjvuSoro^i  Ai6<; 

lePCYCTOYNAOYTHN  lepev^  tov  vaov  ri-jv 

ANAKAICINeKTOONIAI  dvuKXia-iv  (?)  eV  tmv  lBl- 

Menodotus  seems  to  have  repaired  what  Niger  (No.  13)  had  built. 

15.  '  On  a  tomb  near  the  same  place.'     Copy  only  by  Mr.  Bent. 

TOHPOJeiONTeVKPIAAOCMHNOAOTOY 
TATACTHCrYNeK  .  .  MHNOAOTOYTHC 
TOYAYiriN 

To  rjptoecov  TevKpidSo';  yirjvoBoTOV 

(y)ov  avrwv. 
Mr.  Bent's  copy  seems  inaccurate.     For  Tara  see  G.I.G.  40096. 

16.  Inscribed  upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  side  by  side  with  No.  17. 
From  squeeze  made  by  Mr.  Bent. 

eAOZeTOICeTAIPOICKAlCABBA 
TICTAlCOeOY.  .  .  OIAICABBATIC 
TOYCYNHrMeNOICTHNenirPA 
ct)HNXAPAZANTAC/v\HAeNAAKY 

5        PONnoiHCAijniAenoiHCA.N 
TiecTniArNeiAeANTicoeAHTi 

ANAOeMAOeiNAIiniOeAON 

TiANAoeMAoeiNAiezecin 
npnTOCAer<:iCTe(t)ANOY 

10  COAIAICIBHA    ONTONCYNA 
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rnreAinNAeANAoeMATHN 

THNONinNeNTeTOlCNAOIC 

KAiTHNenirerPAMMeNnNeN 

leTAlCCTHAAlCKAlTOlCANAOeMA 

15        ciNMHAeNiezeciniMHieAnA 

AeltAlMHTeAXPencAMHTe^^eTA 
PAieANAeiicnAPerBAcnoiHCHH 

MAPTHITOeiCTONGeONTONCAB 
BATICTHNKAlAnOTeiCAinieiC 
20  TONOeONTONCABBATlCTHN 

KAITOICCABBATICTAIC    <    PKATHinOAl 
■<    PKAIAYNACTHI    <   PeCTHiAHCTHAHA 
GMGClAKATi^iONMHAeNAYnOAe 
ZACOAITOHMAPAIAlPeiiniAOlE 

25        peYCTAiC(})epoMeNATni0enieiCKATA 

CKeYHNTOYTOnOY 


"EiSo^e  Tol<i  eralpoi^  Kal  Sa^^a- 

Ti(Tral<i  Oeov  . . .  ola  Sa^^uTia- 

Tov  avvti'yfievot^  ttjv  imypa- 

(f)r]v  ')^apu^avTa<i  /xrjheva  clkv- 
5  pov  TTOLrjaaf  tc3  Se  Troi/jcrav- 

Ti  €crT(o<i>  dyvecw  edv  ti<;  deXj]  tl 

dvddefia  delvai,  tm  OeXov- 

Ti  dvdOefia  Oelvai  i^ecnoi. 

TI/3C0TO9  Xejet'  aTccpavov- 
10  adaL  St9  ^\^rj\iov  rov  avva- 

yoiyea-  tmv  he  dvaOefidroiv 

roiv  ovrwv  ev  re  toi<;  vaol<i 

Kal  TMv  iiTLyeypaixiievwv  ev 

re  ral'^  aT7]\ai<i  kuI  tol^;  dvaOe/xa- 
15  (TLv  fjii}hev\  i^eaT(o<i>  /-u/re  dira- 

A.et-\/rat  /jii]Te  d^peayaai  fiijre  /xerd- 

par  edv  he  Ti<i  7rapey/3d<i  TTon'jar)  rj 

d]fiapT^  TO  et?  rov  deov  rov  Sa/3- 

^a<TTi(TTr)v  Kal  d7roT€i.crdTco<t>  et? 
20  Tov  deov  rov  "^ajS^ariarijv  [•<•  P]* 

Kal  rol<i  'Xa^/Sariaral'i  '<•  P'  Kal  rfj  ttoXi 

•<•  P*  Kal  hvvdarrj  •<•  P*  ecrro)<i>  8'  y  an'jXi]  a[7r- 

opioala  Kar   laov  fnjSeva  virohe- 

^aadai  ro  ij/xap'  BiaLpeirco  8'  o  le- 
25  peu^  rd  la^epofxeva  rep  Oew  el<i  Kara- 

aKeu7jv  rov  roirov. 
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The  letters  have  suffered  imich  from  the  weather,  and  they  are  sadly 
blurred.  After  many  days'  toil  I  have  certainly  made  most  of  the  letters 
except  a  few  which  remain  doubtful;  viz.  in  line  10  we  might  equally 
read  alel  ]h'j\[t^oi'  or  Ai0i/3ijX[i]ov  or  St?  '\(3>jX[i]ov :  in  lin(!  23  kut'  icrov. 

This  is  the  decree  of  a  religious  brotherhooil  {avvayoyy/],  lines  J3,  10—11), 
the  members  of  which  are  styled  kralpoL  in  line  1  (compare  No.  56). 
Apparently  a  new  register  of  members  had  been  drawn  up,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  inscribed  {iin'ypa<^ri,  lines  3,  4,  which  I  do  not  take  to  be  the  inseri|)- 
tion  before  us).  To  guard  against  misconstruction  it  is  here  decreed  tliat  the 
j;;:blication  of  a  new  register  is  not  to  be  made  the  opportunity  of  excludin;^ 
any  one  (fitjSiva  uKvpov  Troirjaai,  lines  4,  5) ;  if  any  one  concerned  should 
chance  to  omit  a  member's  name  from  the  new  register,  it  will  be  considered 
as  a  blunder  wliich  needs  atonement  by  purification  (djveia,  line  C).  So  far 
from  excluding  any,  the  decree  proceeds  to  invite  members  to  use  their 
privilege  of  making  offerings  to  the  god  (lines  G— 8).  It  is  evident  that  some 
of  the  brotherhood  had  been  averse  to  the  drafting  of  a  fresli  register,  urging 
that  the  proposal  was  aimed  at  certain  members  whose  claims  to  membership 
were  doubtful  and  their  names  likely  to  be  struck  olf. 

Lines  0  foil,  contain  a  rider  proposed  by  Protus.  The  convener  of  the 
brotherhood  (tov  avvaycDyea)  is  to  be  crowned — a  special  compliment 
which  is  ecjuivalent  to  a  vote  of  confidence.  It  was  he,  it  seems,  who  had 
desired  to  reorganize  the  brotherhood  ;  tliere  was  need  of  it,  for  the  place 
of  meeting  was  in  bad  repair  (lines  25,  26),  and  the  offerings  and  monu- 
ments in  the  shrines  there  had  suffered  ill-u-sage  from  the  members  or  others 
(lines  11 — 17).  He  had  carried  his  point,  in  the  face  of  opposition  ;  the 
decree  in  lines  1-8  wq,s  probably  introduced  by  him  by  way  of  silencing  the 
arguments  of  the  objectors.  Upon  which  Protus  carries  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, and  lays  down  certain  rules  which  make  in  the  direction  of 
discipline  and  even  of  exclusiveness.  The  sign  •<•  is  uncommon  ; 
compare  however  Reinach,  Traitd  d' E'pigra'phu  Grccque,  p.  21 G;  Bitll.  dc 
Corr.  Hell.  v.  190;  Kenyon's  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  p.  109. 
Mr.  Hogarth  tells  me  it  is  found  at  Paphos  and  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  •<•  P 
stands  for  100  drachmas.  The  TroXt?  of  line  21  is  the  town  on  the  adjoining 
height  described  by  Mr.  Bent.  Its  name  is  not  known  (though  Mr.  Eent  was 
anxious  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  the  '^a^/SariaTac,  which  he  read 
^Ea/3/3aTiaTa{).  The  BvvdaT7}<i  (line  22)  must  be  the  dynast  of  Elaeussa,  in 
the  district  of  which  this  town  probably  lay.  Lines  22-24  :  the  stele  is 
further  to  be  a  monument  of  the  brotherhood  having  sworn  that  none  of 
them  will  entertain  strangers  at  his  house  on  the  day  of  the  periodical 
gathering.  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning;  and,  if  so,  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  rider.  If  no  guests  were  entertained  at  home  that  day, 
strangers  were  less  likely  to  presume  to  attend  the  festival. 

In  spite  of  the  circular  C  and  £,  the  jQ  is  of  older  form,  and  the  iota  ad- 
scriptum  is  constant,  except  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  pers.  subj.  The  superfluous 
iota  in  the  imperatives  is  common  enough  in  documents  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  onwards.     I  cannot  therefore  make  this  document' much  later 
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than  the  Augustan  age.  If  there  is  cbimsiness  in  the  drafting,  we  must,  not 
expect  too  much  of  these  rude  Cilician  mountaineers  ;  and  if  some  of  the 
lettering  seems  late,  we  must  remember  that  the  inscription  is  not  a  civic 
document,  but  the  decree  of  a  brotherhood. 

If  this  is  the  date,  tlien  the  dynast  of  Elaeussa  (Sebaste)  alluded  to  in 
line  22  will  be  Archelaus :  see  Strabo,  pp.  535,  587,  G71 ;  Ramsay,  Historical 
Geography,  p.  371. 

But  lastly,  what  of  the  word  '^a/S^ana-Tai,  which  is  used  not  only  of 
the  brotherhood  (lines  I,  21),  but  also  of  the  object  of  their  worship  both  in 
the  singular  and  plural  number — Oeov  'Za/3^aTicTTov,  line  2  ;  6ebv  top  Xa^- 
^aTiaTT]v,  line  18 ;  et<f  Oeihv  twv  Xa^^ariaTiov  (sc.  lepov),  lines  19,  20  ? 
The  word  need  not  necessarily  be  connected  with  the  Jewish  a-d^^ara.  It 
had  another  form  Sa/M^aTiaTai,  as  we  learn  from  No.  17.  We  may  compare 
the  names  Sav^d[Tto<i]  in  Arch.  Mpigr.  Mitthcil.  ecus  Oesterreich,  viii.  1883, 
p.  197  (from  Prusa) ;  Xafi/SareU  Bpofiiov  ' Ay Kvpavi]  (from  Athens,  and  not 
Christian)  in  C.I.A.  iii.  2225  (=  Kumanudes,  1392);  Xafi^dTd  (=  Xafi- 
/3aTto<?,  Christian)  in  C.I.A.  iii.  3525  ( =  Kumanudes,  3600) ;  Xav^dnofi 
(Christian)  in  G.I.G.  8912.  These  names  probably  come  from  the  same 
root  as  Xa/Sd^io'i,  concerning  which  see  Foucart,  Lcs  Associations  Rcligicuscs, 
pp.  77  foil.,  and  Sterrett's  Epigraphical  Journey,  No.  45.  With  %a/3/3aTtaTai 
compare  'AScoviaaTat,  Aij/jLrjTpcaaTaL,  'UpaKXeiarai  k.t.X.  If  it  is  strange 
that  the  worshippers,  and  the  deity  or  deities  they  worshipped,  should  have 
the  same  title,  we  may  understand  the  worship  to  have  been  orgiastic,  the 
title  Sa/3/3aTio-T»/9  as  describing  the  god  engaged  in  his  iro/jLTn]  or  diaao<i. 
The  epithet  would  accordingly  suit  the  god  and  his  worshippers  equally  well. 

On  the  other  hand  the-  derivation  from  "Xd/B^ara  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  there  is  really  nothing  against  it.  This  synagogue  of  Jews  is  organized 
after  the  manner  of  an  Hellenic  dlaaa. 

Mr.  Bent  notes  that  this  inscription  and  No.  17,  together  with  another 
wholly  unreadable  (was  it  the  einypacf)!]  of  line  3  ?),  were  all  found  close  by 
a  ruined  Byzantine  church,  which  he  thinks  may  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple.  If  so,  this  would  be  the  temple  alluded  to  in  lines  12,  19,  20;  and 
its  site  the  r67ro<;  of  line  26. 

17.  On  the  rock,  beside  the  preceding  inscription.  The  original  was  not 
copied ;  the  impression  made  by  Mr,  Bent  I  have  failed  to  decipher  after 
.hours  of  labour.  But  I  have  recovered  for  certain  in  lines  1,  2  THNZAM- 
BATIZTHN,  and  in  line  3  ZANTON.  Letters,  more  or  less  blurred, 
appear  here  and  there  in  other  lines,  but  I  can  make  no  sense.  Immediately 
before  THNZAMBATI  I  fancy  I  read  HETAIPHA,  i.e.  'H  eratpija  tcou 
"Zafi^aTLla-Tcbv.  The  last  word  is  pretty  certain,  and  is  another  form  of  Sa/S- 
^artarcov,  for  which  see  No.  16.  The  lettering  is  good  and  would  quite  suit 
the  Augustan  age,  to  which  the  form  eratpTja  points. 

18-20.  About  1\  miles  from  the  site  of  the  preceding  documents,  Nos. 
12-17,  in  a  valley  behind  Ayash.     Three  caves  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  one 
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above  the  other,  with  intercommunication.  The  orifice  has  in  each  case  been 
walled  up  with  polygonal  masonry,  the  uppermost  and  lowest  having  the  wall 
j)ierced  with  a  doorway.  The  lintel  of  the  "Icnvest  door  consists  of  a  sort  of 
dwarfed  acdicida  in  relief.  Upon  the  plinth  is  the  in.scription  ;  from  the 
plinth  there  rises  on  either  side  a  short  column  supporting  a  plain  entablature 
and  j)ediment.  Tiie  space  thus  enclosed  between  pillars,  plinth,  and  entabla- 
ture, is  much  broader  than  high,  and  is  occupied  by  a  male  and  female  figure 
(busts  only)  in  relief  The  letters  (I  judge  from  Mr.  Bent's  excellent  s([ueeze) 
are  not  later  than  the  second  century  w.c,  and  are  probably  earlier.  The 
middle  story  has  neitliei"  door,  nor  relief,  nor  inscription.  The  uj)per  cave 
has  over  its  doorway  the  inscription  No.  19,  but  the  relief  is  destroyed. 
The  Propylaeum,  with  inscription  No.  20,  was  in  front  of  the  lowest  cave. 
Below  the  upper  cave,  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  same  level 
as  the  lowest  cave,  is  a  rock-cut  figure  in  relief. 

18.  From  a  perfect  squeeze  by  Mr.  Bent. 

EHIIEPEnZ  EPMOKPATOY 

EtTI   (€p€(0<i  'Ep/XOKpUTOV. 

The  letters  are  firm  and  graceful,  and  point  to  the  second  century  B.C. 
fit  latest. 

19.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  upper  cave:  see  on  No.  18.  From  Mr. 
Bent's  co])y  ;  no  squeeze  could  be  taken. 

EnilEPEnZ lANAAn 

ANH(|)IZKOY 

This  is  considerably  later  than  No.  18.  It  clearly  is  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  phrase  hairuvrj  (fn'a-Kov,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Propylaeum  (No.  20)  to  'Epfiei  koX  to3  h^fxm,  compel  us  to  adopt  Mr.  Bent's 
view,  that  this  curious  series  of  caves  formed  a  primitive  shrine  of  Hermes 
(compare  the  caves  of  Pan  and  of  Apollo  at  the  N.  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis). 
Otherwise  we  should  at  once  take  them  for  tombs. 

20.  'Over  gateway  to  Propylaea  of  the  above  temple;  the  stone  is  over- 
turned. Pediment  with  nine  figures  on  it.'  From  an  excellent  squeeze  by 
Mr.  Bent.     The  letters  are  all  in  one  line,  and  are  quite  certain. 

EnilEPEXlSAOYKIOYMAlTENNIOYTITOYYIOYKOAAEIN  AAONrEI- 
NOY  ArOZlATEPTlAMAPKOYOYrATHPrYNHAETITGYMAlTEN- 
NIOYEPMElKAITaAHMnTOnPOnYAAlONEKinNIAinN 

'Ett)  tepect)?  AovKtov  ^latrevviov  Titov  v'lov  KoXXetVa  Aovyelvov,  ^Ajoaca 
Teprla  IsAdpKov  OvyciTrjp  ryvvr]  Se  Titov  Mairevviov  'Kp/J,€l  koX  tm  Bij/u.(p  ro 
TrpOTTvXaiOV  €K  tmv  ISuop. 
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III. — CORYCUS  AND  THE  CORYCIAN  CaVE. 

From  Corycus  (Ghorgos)  a  road  runs  up  westward  from  the  sea,  leading 
to  the  Corycian  cave.  At  a  spot  called  Cholakii,  to  the  left  of  this  road,  on 
the  first  plateau  above  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town.  Thirteen  bas-reliefs 
are  here  to  be  seen,  cut  half-way  down  a  precipitous  cliff,  two  of  which  (Nos. 
22,  23)  have  inscriptions. 

21.  'On  a  rock  cut  tomb  in  a  valley  behind  the  ruins  and  mediaeval 
ortress  of  Ghorgos.'  From  copy  and  impression  by  Mr.  Bent.  Published, 
rom  a  copy  by  Langlois,  G.I.G.  9182;  Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  1432, 

t  H  P  0  e  I  0  N        'Hpo6.o. 
NIONNOY^  ^ovvov 

I   M  A  T  I  0"FP  ^  IfiaTLoirpdirov  ?) 

The  letter  enclosed  in  n  is  certainly  A.  Previous  editors  read  it  0, 
and  wrote  ('/xaTto7ro/)(0fpe&)9). 

22.  On  the  road  from  Corycus  to  the  Corycian  cave.  Excellent  squeeze 
by  Mr.  Bent.  Inaccurately  given  by  M.  Collignon,  Bull,  de  Curr.  Hell.  iv. 
1880,  p.  137. 

OYACICTONANAPATONAYTHCKAI  3YI0CAYT0YPncrHTIS 

MnNPn^rHTioc 

Ovaai^  Tov  avhpa  top  auTf]<i,  kol  6  v'io<i  avrov  'VcoayrjTi';,  \  Moot'    VwayrjTto'i. 

Letters  of  good  time,  and  quite  clear,  not  later  than  the  third  century 
B.C.     The  inscription  is  complete.     Collignon  wrongly  6  vioii  avTr]<i. 

23.  Under  another  bas-relief  at  the  same  spot.  From  squeeze  taken  by 
Mr.  Bent.  Inaccurately  given  by  M.  Collignon,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  iv.  1880, 
p.  13G. 

I    EM    ZTONANAPATONAYTHZKAIJON^      N 
TAlPAKlSorAMBPoZ    TEP'^EMAZIN' \To 
INTEPBEMAZioZ 
CnoiHZLNZAAAZAMIZTETEoYZnpHNAMEYZ 
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•   ■   ^/^[^J**  "^^^  avhpa  Tuu  aurt]^  ku)  tuv  v\lu\v, 
.   .  .  paKi<t  6  <ya[i^po<i, 

Tep/3efJ,aaiv  [Za]To[<f, 

"Ap  ?]/i'  'Vep/3e/j,d(Tio<i. 
^I'^TTonjaei/  ^aSdaafii'i  Tereous"  TlpijvafieiK!. 

The  last  word  in  line  o  must  give  the  name  of  one  of  tiieso  Cilician 
towns.  The  letters  arc  good,  and  cannot  be  mucii  later  than  the 
Christian  era. 

The  inscriptions  from  the  Corycian  cave  will  best  be  prefaced  by  Stra))o's 
description  of  it,  which  is  evidently  that  of  an  eye-witness,  pp.  (170,  071 
(see  Mr.  Bent's  remarks  ((/lie)  :  KwpvKOf  uKpa,  vrrep  979  eV  eiKoai  crTa8ioi<; 
iarl  TO  K.(opvKtov  avrpov,  iv  cS  t)  dpicrrr}  Kp6Ko<;  c^verai.  eart  he  KotXaf 
fxeydXr]  KVK\oT€pr)<f  e~)(ovaa  irepLKeifxivriv  6(})pvv  TreTpcoBi]  TravTw^oOev  iKav(o<i 
v-\^il\t]V'  Karaj3dvrL  8'  ei's-  avrrjv  duoofiaXov  icrriv  €8a(f)0<i  koI  to  ttoXu 
TrerpcoSe?,  fxearov  he  rrj'^  Oa/xvoohovf  vXr]<i  dei6aXov<i  re  Kal  i^fxepov  irape- 
cnrapTai  he  Kal  tu  ehu(f)y]  ra  (pipovTa  ttjv  KpoKov.  ecrri  he  Kal  dmpov  avjout 
eypv  7rriy7]v  fieydX7]v  iroTafxav  i^ielaav  Kadapov  re  Kal  hia(f)avov<;  vhaTo<i, 
ev6v<i  KaTaTTiTTTOvTa  VTTO  yyj^'  eve^Oel^  S'  dcfjav}]^  e^eicriv  ei<?  rrjv  ddXarrav' 
KoXovcTi  he  TTLKpov  vhcop.  The  description  of  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  13,  §  71 
foil.)  is  more  elaborate,  but  to  the  same  effect :  Non  longe  hinc  Corycos 
oppidum  portu  saloque  incingitur,  angusto  tergore  continenti  adnexum. 
supra  specus  est  nomine  Corycius  singulari  ingenio,  ac  supra  quam  ut  describi 
facile  possit  eximius.  grandi  namque  hiatu  patens  raontem  litori  adpositum 
et  decem  stadiorum  clivo  sati.s  arduum  ex  sumtno  statim  vertice  apcrit.  tunc 
alte  demissus  et  quantum  demittitur  amplior  viret  lucis  pendentibus  undi(iue, 
et  totum  se  nemoroso  laterum  orbe  complectitur  :  adeo  mirificus  ac  piilcher, 
ut  mentes  accedentium  primo  aspectu  consternat,  ubi  contemplari  duravere 
non  satiet.  unus  in  eum  descensus  est  angustus  asper  quingentorum  et  mille 
passuum  per  amoenas  umbras  et  opaca  silvae  quiddam  agreste  resonantis, 
rivis  hinc  atque  illinc  fluitantibus.  ubi  ad  ima  pervcntuiu  est  rursuni  specus 
alter  aperitur  ob  alia  dicendus.  terret  ingredientes  sonitu  cynibalorum  di- 
vinitus  et  magno  fragore  crepitantium.  deinde  aliquamdiu  perspicuus,  mox 
et  quo  magis  subitur  obscurior,  ducit  ausos  penitus,  alteque  (piasi  cuniculo 
admittit.  ibi  ingens  amnis  ingenti  fonte  se  extollens  tantummodo  se  os- 
tendit,  et  ubi  magnum  inipetum  brevi  alveo  traxit  iterum  demersus  abscm- 
ditur.  intra  spatium  est  magis  quam  ut  progredi  quistiuam  ausit  horribiie 
et  ideo  incognitum.  totus  autem  siJecns  augustus  et  vere  sacer,  habitari([ue  a 
diis  et  dignus  et  creditus,  nihil  non  venerabile  et  quasi  cum  aliquo  numine  se 
ostentat.  (He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  smaller  depression  near  by, 
which  was  also  visited  by  Mr.  Bent,  ante.)  alius  ultra  est  (piem  Typhoneum 
vocant,  ore  angusto  et  multum,  ut  experti  tradidere,  pressus,  et  ob  id  adsidua 
nocte  suffusus  neque  unquam  perspici  facilis,  sed  quia  aliquando  cubile 
Typhonis  fuit  et  quia  nunc  demissa  in  seconfestim  exanimat  natura  Aibulaque 
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memorandus.  There  is  an  account  of  the  cave  by  Tchihatscheff  in  3rr/dnzungs- 
hcft  20  zu  Pdermann  s  GeograjMsche  Mitthcilungcn  (Perthes,  Gotha,  1867,  with 
Map  by  Kiepert),  p.  54  :  'Excursion  zur  Corycischen  HiJlile.  Nach  viertelstun- 
digeui  nicht  steilen,  aber  durch  die  Zerstrlimmerung  des  antiken  Pflaster- 
weges  erschwerten  Steigen  ein  halbzerstortes  altes  Gebiiude  von  dem  Stufen 
nordlich  in  eine  Engschlucht  hinabflihren,  an  deren  Ende  nach  einer 
weiteren  Viertelstunde  eiue  zerstorte  Kirche  rait  Resten  byzantinischer 
Malerei  im  Innern,  die  jetzt  als  Moschee  dient,  unmittelbar  am  bcquenien 
Eiiigang  der  Grotte;  diese  ist  voll  von  Stalaktiten  und  Stalagmiten,  zeigt 
auf  dem  Wande  noch  griechische  Inschriften,  fallt  gegen  N.O.  hinab;  ilir 
Hauptraum  hat  eine  mittlere  Hohe  von  50  m.  (am  Eingaiige  iiber  80  m.)  bei 
einer  Breite  von  20  m.  und  einer  Lange  von  270  m.,  weiterhin  verengt  sie 
sich  zu  einer  ungangbarer  Felsenspalte,  in  der  man  einen  Bach  rauschen 
hort.  Die  Schilderungcn  der  Alteu,  namentlich  Strabon's  und  Mela's, 
zeichen  sich  als  dichterisch  ausgeschmiickt,  von  der  angeblichen  reichen 
Vegetation  (namentlich  Crocus)  im  Innern  ist  keine  Spur  zu  finden  und 
iiberhaupt  steht  der  Grotte  von  Antiparos  und  anderen  weniger  bertihmt 
gewordenen  weit  nach.'  This  does  not  substantially  differ  from  Mr.  Bent's 
account;  Tchihatscheff  seems  to  confine  his  attention  too  exclusively  to  the 
inner  cavern.  The  ancients  meant  by  the  Corycian  Cave  not  only  this  cavern, 
but  also  the  large  depression  out  of  which  it  led.  What  caused  their  wonder 
was  the  contrast  between  the  rich  profusion  of  growth  in  this  deep  depression 
open  to  the  sky,  and  the  gloom  and  mysterious  n(jises  of  the  inner  cave. 
The  grotto  visited  and  described  by  Victor  Langlois  in  the  Sheitan-lik  is,  of 
course,  not  the  Corycian  Cave  (Langlois,  Rcqyport,  &c.,  p.  9). 


24    '  Within  the  cave  itself,  just  below  the  old  temple,  and  previously 
covered  up  in  part  with  rubble.'     From  a  good  squeeze  by  Mr.  Bent. 


\ 


/ 


ArKeClKAIAPYMOlCHAAACeCinPINMYXONeYPYN 

AYMeNAeNrAiHceeNeeciNeiNAPiMoic 
HXHeicoeA(jL)ocA4)eNrecipeYAAACi<t)eYrc' 
nANAKAiePyueiHN     eYnAcj)ieeiKACAMei 


/ 


\ 


AjKeai  Kal  Spv/moi^  ?)S    dXaecri, —  7rp}v  /mv^ov  eupuv 

hvfi,evai  iv  'yairj'i  /Bevdeaiv  ¥jlvaplixoi<;, 
^^T/el"?  6'^'  'Awof  d(f)£vy€at,  pevfiaac  (f)evyeL, — 

Huva  Kal  'Fjpfieirjv  [Z]ev  ]id(f)L€  elKdaa^e\y. 

The  letters  are  quite  clear,  and  probably  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
secoad  century  a.d.     The  names  of  the  dedicators  may  have  been  inscribed 
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on  the  pliutli  of  the  statues  or  reliefs  rirfericd  to  in  line  4,  et/c«o-a/it[/'.  TIk;} 
had  set  up  figures  of  Pan  and  lleiinus  amid  the  wild  brushwooti  of  the  outer 
and  open  cave,  just  before  one  enters  into  the  inner  caNcrn.  The  laltir  is 
described  in  exact  terms  which  recall  the  descriptions  of  Strubo  and  Mela 
It  is  tV  yaLr]<i  ^evOeaiv:  the  ejiithet  EiifapifioK;  takes  us  back  to  J/im/  ij.  7H.*i, 
and  Acnc'ul,  ix.  71(3.  Virgil  was  not  the  otdy  writer  who  read  elv  Wpifioi^  as 
one  word  (see  coiunientators  on  both  passiiges),  and  the  legend  of  'J  yphoeiis 
belonged  to  Cilicia  more  than  to  S.  Italy,  though  Pindar  (/'///A.  i.)  harnioni/i'S 
the  two  accounts.  From  line  3  we  learn  that  the  name  <d"  the  river  which 
rose  and  disappeared  so  noisily  within  the  cave  was  Aous  ;  this  agrees  with 
Ettpuol.  M(((/.  s.v.  'AftJo?,  where,  though  the  gloss  is  sadly  confused,  u  line  is 
cited  from  Parthenius  referring  to  the  Cilician  Aous: 

K.(i)pvKi(i)v  aevp,€i/o<:  e^  opiwv. 

Similarly  Hcsychius  s.v.  'Xwof  0eo\  ol  e/c  Ap6p.ov  p.€TaKoixicrOUne<i  etV  — a- 
fio6pdKi]v  Xifivtji'  (Lobeck  corrigit  ?;  Arjfivov).  koI  K/A-txe?  airo  'Awov  tov 
Ke(f)d\ou,  [17  ToO]  irapappiovTO'i  iroTafiov.  These  glosses  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed by  Meineke,  Analecta  Ale:candrina,  pp.  279  foil.  Line  4  :  it  is  not 
strange  that  Pan  and  Hermes  sliould  be  associated  together  in  this  wild 
sport.  But  Oppian,  who  was  a  native  of  Corycus,  tells  us  the  local  legend 
which  connected  the  two  deities  with  the  cave  {Halicut.  iii.  1 — 28).  Invoking 
Heimes  as  the  god  of  his  fathers  and  of  Corycus  (eV  KtXt/cecra-ij/  u0'  'Kp/iacoif 
uBuToiai,  I  'ILpfieia  av  he  fioi  trajpfole,  «.t.A..). he  tells  how  Hermes  instructed 
his  son  Pan  in  the  fisherman's  arb^,  and  bow  Pan  helped  Zeus  thereupon  to 
slay  TyphoD.  It  was  Pan  who  by  a  tempting  dinner  of  fish  drew  the  monster 
out  of  his  cave  to  the  shore;  there  Zeus  at  once  slew  him  with  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  the  marks  of  his  blood  were  still  seen  on  the  sands : 

Tldvi  he  Keopiz/ctoj  fivOirjv  irapaKinOeo  re^vrjv, 
Traihl  reft),  tov  <f>aal  A/09  pvrijpa  yeveaOac, 
j^rjpo^  p,ev  pvTijpa,  Tv<}>a6viov  S'  oXeTrjpa. 
Keti/09  yap  heitrvoiaiv  iir  l')(dv^6\oLcn  ho\(o<Ta<i 
apephaXeov  Tv(f>d}i-a  irapriTra^ev,  €k  re  ^epedpov 
hvp^evai.  evpcoirolo  Kai  ei?  aXb<;  e\6ep,ev  dKTi]v 
evda  piv  o^eiai  oTepoirai  piwai  re  Kepavvoiv 
^a(f)\ej6e<i  irprjvi^av  6  8'  al06pevo<;  7ru/309  op^pot^ 
Kpd6'  CKUTOP  irerprjai  TrepiaTVffieXi^eTo  Truvrrj 
^aiv6p,evo<i'  ^avOal  he  trap  rjlovecraiv  er  6^0at 
\v6p(p  epevffioioai  TvfJHiopicov  dXaXrjTcip. 

Tlic  invocation  of  Paphian  Zeus  is  strange  :  the  dedicators  were  doubtle.-s 

from  Cyprus,  and  on  p.  35  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  BtvUi  Cyprui  will  be  found  an 

inscription  from  old  Paphos  mentioning  Zeu?  no\t€U9  (=  Le  Bas,  271)5).     It 

is  also  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  Corycian  Cave  was  sacred  to  Zeus 

U.S. — VOL.  XII.  .  R 
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(the  destroyer  of  Typhoeus),  and  tliat  there  was  an  Aoiis  river  in  Cyprus. 
Strabo  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Corycian  stream;  he  simply  says: 
KoXovai  Be  iriKpov  vhtop. 


25.  '  Over  the  door  of  tlie  Byzantine  Church  in  the  Corycian  Cave.  No 
s<piceze  taken.'     Coi^y  by  Mr.  Bent. 

tWeinePOeONeAOZlOTONXOJPHTONAOTON 
XAIPOYCAMeiKPOICeNKAT(jJKHCONAOMOIC 
GICnAYAOCANHreiPeoePAnOJNGCOCKAMWN 
TONnAIAATONCONXPICTONeKMIMOYMeNH 

"Vl{a)7rep  Heop  £8{e)^o)  rov  [aJ-^doprjTov  Aoyov, 
-^alpouaa  fieiKpol^  €VKaT{oi)Kr)aov  B6p,oi<;, 
ot9  YlavXof  apijyeipe  Oepdirwv  6  ao<;  KUfKov, 
Tov  iralha  top  cfov  Xpicrrop  iKfiifiovfxevrj. 

A  beautiful  quatrain,  recording  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  tlie 
Blessed  Virgin  by  one  Paulas,  probably  in  the  fourth  centuiy. 

20,  *  From  temple  on  height  above  Corycian  Cave.'  From  a  good  S(pieeze 
by  Mr.  Bent. 

A 1 1 K  Q  p  Y  K I Q  All  KoopvKCM 

em  Ne  I  Kin  "EinveiKioi 

TPOnAlOYXQ  TpoTraiovxfp 

eniKAPniQ  'E-n-iKapTrioi 

5  YTTEPEYTEKNIAZ  virep  evreKvia^ 

I<^|4)!,*AAEA4)IAZ  ^{ai)  (f)i\aBe\(f)ia(i 

CeBACTHN  Xe^acntav. 

Line  5  appears  to  have  been  anciently  erassed,  to  judge  by  the  impression. 
But  either  ())  is  dear,  and  also  the  last  three  letters  and  AE  :  parts  of  tlic 
other  letters  are  also  faintly  visible,  so  that  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  tlie 
rciwling. 

The  inscription  is  an  ex  vote  on  behalf  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  A.D.  211, 
an<l  the  word  ^iXaBeXifyiw;  was  erased  after  Geta  had  been  murdered  and 
ilcclared  a  public  enemy,  A.D.  212. 
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27.  On  the  front  of  North  anta  of  Teniple  above  the  Cave.  Fur  the 
text  I  have  Mr.  Bent's  excellent  squeezes  of  stones  III.-IX.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Ramsay  lias  given  nie  his  own  and  Mr.  Hogarth's  very  careful  copy  of 
the  whole  of  the  original,  which  I  have  collated  minutely  with  the  impres- 
sions :  only  in  one  or  two  slight  details  could  I  detect  any  error.  The  uncial 
text  gives  their  coj>y.  Mr.  Ramsay  notes  :  '  0  und  H  are  smaller  by  a  very 
little  than  other  letters  ;  the  vertical  stroke  of  I  leans,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  The  entire  surface  of  U2)[icr  stones  has  scaled  off,  and  they 
are  very  hard  to  read ;  the  lower  stones  are  clear  and  well-preserved.  All 
has  been  seen  by  me,  and  in  great  part  by  D.  G.  Hogarth.  I  send  you  my 
copy  (W.  M.  R.),  which  in  almost  all  respects  is  that  of  both.  All  variants 
of  D.  G.  H.  were  verified  carefully  by  W.  M.  R.,  and  in  most  cases  re-verified 
by  D.  G.  H.  One  or  two  variants  are  recorded,  where  of  interest.*  I  may 
add,  from  the  evidence  of  the  impression,  that  T\  and  T^  are  both  found. 
The  letters,  strange  to  say,  increase  in  size  towards  the  bottom  ;  the  revoise 
is  usually  the  case  with  inscriptions  on  temple- walls,  for  convenience  of 
roadiiifr. 


K  2 
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Stone  T. 

A      A 
VOZAOHNAlOY 
DlNAiZIZTPATOY 
AAnNIAHEAYZIZTPATOY 
5  AnEAAHZAYZIZT    ATOY 

AZ    An    AAHTOZ 
NOZAPTEMnNO 
N       KOMoPP 
NOAfiPOZZHNOAO 
10  AT      TAZAiEFAKA 

HAEY    0    A'EA 
Flaw  in  Stone. 

II II II 1 1  mm  pioY 

NAB    O 

15  lOZ 

N    M\Ll    01 
APinNAnEAAEOYZ 

NHPAnO    AHNIAOY 
PAKAEoYZ 
20  -PAIO'// 

Stone  II. 

KYAPI    .   .    APTEMnNOZ 
KPATHZAnOAAHNIAOY 

AlOMH///7HZAr~OA/  HNIAOY 

HYPOAAOZAPTEMQNOZ 
25  lAZHNNEaNOZ 

BieYZAAKPATOY 

OFBIZAnOAAnNlOY 


Lino   21. — Hogarth  preferred   EYAPI    .    .    .    P    .    EY!>;    lOZ  even   nfter 
cuiiipnring  my  copy. 

Line  20. — BIOYZ,  Hogarth. 
Line  27. —  or    i^;,  Hogarth. 
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III  thi'  r/irfiitr-  fed  I  fo/hnr  Messrs.  lunnsaij   mul   Ifuf/nrlh's   ranlintjs,  sine   o/tli/ 
vlicn  thifi  arc  nmrr/al  hij  the  im/ins-ii'ins. 

Stone  I. 

A  A 

OS"    Adijvaiov 

KA.e  f](i)i/  A[v)aiarpaTou 
' A'7ro^Wo)i>i6i]<i  AvaiaTpuTov 
5  ^AireXki}^  Avcri.aT\j)]dTov 

.  .  af  'A7r[o]A,\&>T09 
.  .  .  vo>i  ' ApTeiJL(ovo\<i 
.  .  V  .  .  Kofxopp  .  .  . 
Z,i]]v6B(t)po<i  7j)]i'oBu[tou 
10  .  .  ax  .  .  .  TWi  .  .  .  paxX  .  . 

.  .  eXeu  .  o  .  .  ['A7r]fX[\eoi'<> 
Fin  II'  ill  Sioiir. 

piou 

V(i}]uh/3io<i  .  .  . 
15  .  .  .  .  to<?  .  .  . 

'Pw/x]i/[a]/i.ttu[i/]  '0(^)[o\Xa  ? 
'Apicou   ATreXXeoi"? 
KiKa]v(op  ' A7ro[k\XQiuiBov 

'll]paK\€ov'; 

20  Mi]ia)paio[v 

Stone  II. 

Tap]Kvapi[<;]  'ApTefi(oi/o^ 
'ETTt  ?]«'paT>7<?  ' AiroWoii/iBov 
^iofi7]Sr]<i  ' A{7r)o\(X)(oviSov 
HvpoXaof;  'ApT€fi(ovo<; 
25  'Idarov  Ntwyof 

Bt^y9  AaKpuTOv 
"O/jySi?  'ATToXXeoi/toi 
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MOYPMIZNEI 

pnzrHTiz 

30  KNIAASNENA 

TEPBEMAZISZANAA 

TETHZNENAYIOZ 

TEAIAPIZ    POY    A 

nOAYKAEITOZNENAMH 
35  "EENnNAnOAAnNIAOY 

PniPYMEPlZ.ETAZiOZ 

AYZIZTPATOZNIKANOPOZ 

IA~APMAZPnZ 

M   ZEniKPATOY 
40  MC-AAHZPHNA 

NEnNNlKANOPOZ 

NIKANQPEniKPATOY 

Stone  III. 

E 

apxozozeoyz 
45  oaaiztpokoapba;:ioz 

PnNABIHZZENnNOZ 

PHNIPYMEPIZGEYAZIOZ 

TETHZOZEOYZ 

MnzpnzrHTioz 

50  NEHNPniAPMA 

MAPOAAAZOHTAZIOZ 

Line  28. — Or  MHP.  Impossible  to  say  how  much,  if  anything,  is  h)st 
at  the  end  of  these  lines. 

Lines  30,  32,  34. — Probably  the  same  name :  but  the  text  is  very 
doubtful,  the  stones  being  much  decayed.  My  reading  approximates  to 
NENAPIOZ,  Hogarth's  to  NENAOPMIOZ  (cp.  72,  on  which  we  agree). 

Line  34.— Or  Pin  at  end  of  line. 

Line  36  — -The  variation  of  spelling  in  36,  47,  was  carefully  compared  by 
me.  Read  0EYAZIOZ.  (So  W.M.R.  But  the  impression  in  47  has  OET, 
in  51  OHT,  E.L.H.) 

Line  38. — PfllAPMAZ  may  be  correct:  A  several  times  was  read  in  my 
first  copy  for  -^  :  but  compare  62. 

Line  30. — M[n]Z  certaiidy,  as  in  49. 

Line  45. — The  impression  certainly  has  FTP  OK,  E.L.H. 

Line  51. — The  impression  certainly  has  MAPP,  E.L.H. 
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M^oup/xi<i  Net  .  .  . 

'V(i)cryt]Ti'i  .  .  . 
30  Kin8a<i  Nefa[ ^to9 

'rep^efia<ri<i  '^(a)vSd  ? 

Ter^?  Nevd{p  ^)iof; 

TeSt'apf?  [A]pou[/A](tt)[ptos'' 

TIoXu/icXe"iT09  N€va[pc'f)a} 
35  Ht'vfoi'  WnoWcaviSov 

'  Va)^pv/x€pi<i  ('0»;)Tat7tov 

Avata-TpaTOf;  Nt/t«'i;opo<f 

']a[^]a/3/i.a9  * Pfo{(r)[yt]Tio<; 

M[<m]9  'EiriKpaTov 
40  Mo(T)a\?/9  'r<ovh[^iou 

Nea)i'  ^iKdvopo<i 

l^tKcivoiyp  ' Fjiri/cpdrov 

Stone  III. 


45  "OXXt?  Tl poKoapfiaa-io<i 

* P&)i/S/9/779  Hei/ftJi/o? 
'Poip^pv/jLepcf;  'Oerao-to? 

M<M9  'P(i)0"7>7Tt09 

50  Ne'ft)!/  'Pco^dpfut 

MappoWw;  '0?/Tao-to9 

Line  36. — Sec  lines  47,  51.     W.  M.  R.  conjectures  S€vd<rio<:. 
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TETHIOZEOYZ 

OZOAAAZOZEOYZ 

nAnAZAHAIAPXOY 

55  PHMBirPEMISPazrHTlOZ 

nAPAZPOYNIZPHMNAMlOZ 
MIZPAlOZPazrHTIOZ 
KOMnNPHMNAMlOZ 
AIOMEAHNPHNABIOY 

no  TPOKOMBirPEMIZNHNiOZ 

YBPIZTEYKPOY 
IHNO(t)ANHZAIAPMA 
TBEPAZHTAZTOKPIOZ 
PnZ  "/HTlZAPTEMnNOZ 


Stone  IV. 

05  ////nNABEPPAZPaNAINAZIOZ    B 

////NTinATPloZTAPKYMBlOY 

////AOYZTEAlAPloZ 

lAZTEAlAPloZ 

IMNHNAnOAAnNlOY 
70  OZHIZTETEOYZ 

MYlZnAPAZEPPYMOY 

ONIAZNENAOPMIOZ 

TPOKOIA'^MAZPniAPMA 

OnPAMizZIZNHNiOZ 
75  PHNIEIZPHNABIOY 

riAAIZTEAlAPiOZ 

pnzrHTiZMnioz  (^^'O 

PHNABIMZAnOAAHNlOY    B 
PnNAEPBEMIZNHNiOZ 
80  PHNAINEZIZPHNABEPPA 

KBEAIAZIZPQNABIOY 


Line  63,  64  should  change  places,  so  impression  certainly,  E.L.H. 
Line  66. — Impression  certainly  ATPOZ,  E.L.H. 
Line  67.— KAOYZ. 

Line  71.— Probably  APIZ,   W.M.R.      But  Z  .  .  Z  certainly  in  squeeze, 
E.L.H. 

Line  72.— Probably  HNIAZ. 
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IIa7r«<>  A^jXidp^ov 
oo  '  Pcofi^iyp€fMi<i  'Vcoa-yi'iTKx; 

llapaapovvKi    V(o/jivci/j,io<i 
Wiapaio<i    PwaytJTioi; 
Kofxrov  'V(i)fivu/j,to<i 

(50  TpnK0fx/3Lyp€/j,i<i  X/jvios' 

"TfBpi'i  'ievKpov 
Zijvo(f)uvi]<i  ^A^uppba 
'V(oa[y]y]Ti<i  ' ApTefKouof 
T/Stpaa/jTa^i  To'/fpiof 


Stonk  J  v. 

(15  '  \^]MvS^€ppa<i  '  V(ovSivtimo<;     fi. 

' A^VTiirarpo'i  TapKVfi^iov 

K]\ov<;  TeSidpiof 

Vms   VeSuipiof 

/^i']}ifov   AiroWdiviou 
70  "()^?/i9  TeTeou? 

S  .  .  9  Uapacreppvfiov 

'rpoKo^dpfjLa<i  'V(o^dp/j,a 
'07rpdfici)(ri<i  ^7]vio'i 
75  'Ptyy/et?  'F(ov8/3iov 

'I*(6ayrjTi<i  Mw(t)o9 
'Po)vh^c't]<;  ^ AiroXXcoptov     jS. 
'PcovSip^efxi'i  N7)vio(i 
80  'P(ovBive(Ti<;  'Po)vS/3eppa 

K^€Bia<TL<;  'Pwvh^iov 
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EPMOKPATHZIHNOcj)ANOY 
PHNAINAZIZPHNABIOY 
MaSMlKYPOY 
85  lAZAOPTIOZ 

Stone  V. 

//7/KIMnZKOMAZ////lOY 

//AZTPOKOMBirPEMiOZ 

OnPAMnZIITEYKPOY 

AIONIKOZTAPKYMBIOY       H 
00  HAnZOAPlOZ 

lAZHNPHMBirPEMlOZ       B 

TEYKPOZYBPITOZ       B 

APIZTOBOYAOZYBPITOZ 

NENIKAMIAIZPIiMBirPEMlOZ 
05  NIKANnPIHNOcj)ANOY      B 

ANTirENHZPHNABEPPA       B 

IHNO(t)ANHZANTinATPOY      B 

EPMinnOZTBEPAZHTA 

lAZPHNAEPBEMlOZ 
100  ////OAYKAEITOZOZEOYZ 

AHAlAPXOZnAPA 

KAEAroPozrOPnOY 

NIKANnPPnzrHTIOZ 

KAOYZMHTOZ 
105  AlONIKoZAHAIAPXoY 

lAZriAAloZ 

Stone  VI. 

////ANHPX.IPOKPA 
////EnNlHNO(|)ANOY 
rrAPAZEPPYMOZPn////////BEMlOZ 
110  PnNABlHZANTirENOY      B 

MENEAHMOZAIOMEAONTOZ 

Line  86.— Impression  /////AOY,  E.L.H. 
Line  101.— Impression  nATTA,  E.L.H. 
Line  102.— PoZ  or  PHZ;  doubtful  [o  impression  (E.  L.  H.).] 
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'VjpfiOKp('nri<i  Yji^voc^dvQV 

M&)9  Mt«upou 
iSo  Za<?  A6pTco<i 

Stone  V. 

.  .  Kc/jLco*i  Kofiacr  .  .  .  \ou 
Z]d<i  TpoKOfi^cypefxcot 
'OTrpdfKoat'i  TevKpou 
Ai6viKo<;  TapKVfi/diov      /3. 
DO  nA,w9  ^Odpio<i 

'Idcrcov  To) fjL^cypifjLiO'i     /9. 
TeuKpo'i  "T^pno<i  /S. 

'AptCTTOy^Of A,09  "T/S/3tT09 

NeftAca/i.t8t9  {sic)  'l?a>fi^i,'ypifj,io<i 
95  l^CKavcop  Zr]vo(f)dpov     j3. 

'AvTiyevr)<;  'PcovS^eppa     /9. 
Zrjvo(f)dvr)(i  ^ Avrnrdrpov     ^. 
"Ep/xt7r7ro9  T^epacrrjTa 
Za9  'PavSep^ifiLOf; 
100  n]oXi;«-XetT09  'O^eoi'9 

AtjXiap'^o'i  YlaTrd 
KXedyopo'i  (sic)  Topyiou 
^iKuvoip  '  P(ocryi]Tio<; 

K.\0V<i  Mci>T09 

105  Ai6vLKo<i  ArjXidp'^ou 

Za9  TidXto^ 

Stone  VI. 

NlK^dvCOp  li(€l)pOKpd,[TOV 

Kk^icov  Zr)po(f)dvov 
Uapaa-eppvfjios  Pft)[8f/)]/3e/xto9 
110  'Pa)v8^Lrj<i  ^AvTiyevov     /3. 

ML€vtBr)fio<;  AiofieSovTOt 
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NEOrrjOAEMOZEPMinnOY 
HPAKAEOAHPOIBIOY      B 
EniKPATHZIATOI  B 

115  ANTinATPOZANTinATPOY      B 

ANfirENHZAnOAAaNlOY  B 

YBPIZAPIZTOBOYAOY      B 
EniKPATHZTEYKPOYTOYYBPITOI 
IHNOc))ANTOZMIZlOZ       B 

120  AlOZKOYPlAHZEPMinnOY 

OPONTHZMHTOZ  B? 

TAYPIZKOZNIKOAAOY       B 
AAIAZIATOZ 
EPMOKPATHZnOAYKAEITOY       B 

125  YBPIZTEYKPOY 

AlOKAHZnOAEMnNOZ 


Stone  VII. 

UPAZEAZEPMOKPATOY      B 

EPMOKPATHZTEYKPOYTOYYBPITOZ 

AIOMHAHZEPMOKPATOY 

130  ZHN04)ANHZTEYKP0Y 

KAEHNEPMinnOY       B 
lAZaNEPMOTENOYZ       B 
EPMOct)ANTOZNlKANOPOZ       B 
KAEHNAIOMHAOY 

135  EPMOKPATHZMHTOZ      B 

AnOAAOAOTOZAlONlKOY      B 

APMAPHNIAZMIZIOZ 

KAEQNAIOZKOYPIAOY 

ANTI       OXOZMENEAHMOY       B 

140  lAZn      NNIKAN0///70Z 

TEYKPOZNIKAAOY      B 

Line  113. — Perhaps  BI0Y. 

Line  120. — B  at  end  of  line  m  impression,  E.L.II. 

Line  121. — Doubtful  if  8  or  mark  in  stone. 

Line  127.— ©PAZ   .    . 

Line  137. — Impression  Z,  E.L.II. 

Lines  130,  140.— N.B.  Flaw  in  stone. 
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Ne07rT6\€yU.09   'EpfMlTTTTOV 

'IWiKpdryj'i   '/jUTO'i  (S. 

1 1  •">  ' ^vTiirarpo'^  Wvmrdrpov     jS. 

WvTiyeinj^i  WTToWfoin'ov     /3. 
"Tl3pL<i  'ApiaTo/SouXou     /3. 
'{^i'jnKpdri]<i  'VevKpov  toi)  "T/^pixo? 
yji]vu(f)apTo<;  M/<Tto9     f3. 

120  AlOaKOVpc8t)<i  '  EpfMLTTTTOV       /3. 

'OpovTiji;  MwTO?  /9.  ? 

Taupi'cr/fo*;  NiKoXdov      /3. 

Aaifa?  ZttT09 

' l'jp/jt,o/cpdTr](;  lloXvK\eiTov      y9. 

Ato/cX,>}<j  IloXe'yutwi'o? 
Stone  VII. 

(H)paaea(;  'Kp/xo^pdrov     y9. 

'ILp/jLOKpdrrj^;  TevKpov  T0u"T/3piT0<;     li. 

Aio/j,/jSri'i    ILp/jLOfcpdrov 
130  7,r}vo<f)dvt]<;  TeuKpov 

K.Xecov  ' Kp/jiiTnrov     /9. 

^Idcrcov  'Ep/xoyevov<i     /3. 

'Kpp,6(f)avro^  NiKdvopo^     ft. 

KXeeoi'  Aio/My]Bov 
135  'Ep^0A:/3aT^9  MwTO?     /S. 

'AtToXXoSoTO?   AiOVLKOV       (3. 

Wp/jiap(ov^a<i  Miaio<i 
KXe'(G))i'  Aioa-KouptSov 
'ApTco^o<i  M.€ve8ij/u,ov     (3. 
140  'Jdcrcov  NiKuvopo'i 

T€VKpo<i  Nt/caSoK     /3. 
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TEYKPOZAIOKAC  '7yZ 
AIOMHAHZAIONIKOY 
EPMO<:t)ANTOZAlOZKOYPlAOY       B 
145  EPMinnOZAAKPAT'^Y 

Stone  VIII. 

NE      .      .      .      lOMHAOY 

AOY    .    .    .    ZAPYMAPIOY      B 

KNnZEPMOKPATOY 

AIONIKOZEY       OYAOY 
150  APIZYBPITOZ 

EPMHZIANAZEPMOKPATOY 

EPMOKPATHZEHIKPATOY 

EHIKPATHZTEYKPOY 

AIOZKOYPIAHZAPOAAOAOTOY 
155  NIKOAAOZTAYPIZKOY 

EPMO<t)ANTOZEPMO(t)ANTOY 

Stonk  IX. 

ZHN04)ANT0ZE    .    .    0<t)ANTOY 

AIOZKOYPIAHZE     "M0<|)IA0Y 

AH^lAPXOZTEYKPOY       B 
IGO  AIONIKOZBOHOOY      B 

EniKPATHZAnOAAOAOTOY 

AIOZKOYPIAHZKAEHNOZ       B 

TEYKPOZHAnOY 

nOAYKAEITOZAlOZKOYPlAOY       B 
105  APXEAAOZAPXEAAOY 

Linos  146,  147. — Probable  number  of  letters  lost  indicated  by  dots. 

Line  148. — B  at  the  end  of  line  in  squeez^i,  E.L.H, 

Line  150. — Name  anciently  erased  afU^r  APIZ  in  .vjneeze,  E.L.H, 

Line  I5S. — Apparently  P  never  engraved. 

Line  159. — AHM,  W.  M.  11.;  but  certainly  AHAI  on  Wjueeze,  E.LH, 
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149  "Effuwroi  AoMfior'a^v 


ST05E  VIIL 

A—  .  .  .  «  Apttfiaptov     ^. 
Km?  "EffM^i^kaTOV     3. 

150  'A^r*T;S^«v 

'EnriMpoTift  TeoKpam 

^•>5E   TX. 

Ai<;i><.:s   B-;-r:L  3. 

Tampa^  ILnrov 
165  'Afn^^eXoA?  ^Affjftkamr. 
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This  list  not  only  acquaints  us  with  the  characteristic  names  of  the 
Cilician  people,  but  may  also,  in  the  hands  of  a  sound  philologer,  yiekl 
important  data  concerning  their  ethnic  affinities.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
list,  and  what  is  its  data  ?  I  should  assign  it  to  the  Augustan  age,  in  poini  of 
date.  It  is  probably  a  list  of  contributors  to  the  building  of  the  temple, — 
although  we  should  expect  a  cipher  appended  to  each  name  to  indicate  tlie 
amount  of  the  donation.  It  might  also  be  a  register  of  the  men  of  Corycus 
who  by  birlh  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  sacra  of  the  temple.  Unliappily 
the  uppermost  stone,  which  contained  the  heading,  is  lost,  and  wo  are  left  to 
conjecture.  The  remains  of  the  later  entries,  No.  2G,  seem  to  point  to  a  list 
of  contributors.  In  this  case  /8  will  signify  two  donations,  and  we  must 
suppose  all  donors  to  have  given  the  same  fixed  account.  The  list  cannot  be 
a  catalogue  of  the  priests  of  Olbian  Zeus,  as  Mr.  Bent  at  one  time  suppo'^ed  : 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Archelaos  of  line  IG5  should  not  be  the 
' Ap)(e\.ao<i  of  Strabo  671,  the  king  of  Cappadocia. 

28.  On  the  South  or  inner  face  of  the  same  anta  Mr.  Bent  found  a 
number  of  names  similarly  inscribed,  but  evidently  of  rather  later  date. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  lower  courses  are  evidently  mere  graffiti.  For  the 
upper  course  {a)  I  rely  upon  Mr.  Hogarth's  copy;  but  owing  to  the  height 
above  the  eye,  and  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  squeeze,  the  text  is  hardly 
certain.  For  the  next  two  courses  (/^  c)  I  have  deciphered  Mr,  Bent's  excellent 
squeezes.     For  the  graffiti  below  I  folio wthe  transcript  of  Mr,  Hogarth, 

(h)  .    .    ,    .    N    .    .    SAIOZKOYPI 

HNOANPOZ 
EniKPATOYZ 
TOYKAlAnnA    B 
KATYAAOZ 
KAAAIITPAToY    B 
flAIAI    .    .   <YII 
TOZAHE    .    AHI    u 
ZHNO(j)ANHZ    B 
OKAIPWMYAOZ 
lEPEYIAiAPi^Y 

(r)  TWNNEMEZENN 

AHMHTPIOC 
ZHNOcj)ANOYC 
AIOTENHZOKAI 

KonnAAOZAnnA 


Line  5  (c). — Second  n  and  A  dubious. 
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2[»7 


OYIOZ 

THZnOAEWZ    Vi 

lAZWNZHNO 

(t)ANOYI    ti 

The  list  reads  as  follows 

: — 

(«) 

5 

M[ 6 

Kal  'Att  .... 

l\«Tl'XX09 

'I'jTriKpdrovs^ 
W6y]u68o[TO<i 
yj>)i'U(fidv[ov<;, 

W 

10 
15 

.  .  .  t-  .  .  9  Aioa-Kovpi[Bou, 

.  r)v6h[w'\po<i 

^KiTLKpdrov^ 

TOV  Kal  "Amra     /3, 

KttTl'XX09 

KaWiarpdrov     /S, 
rio.  ArXt[o9]  (K)ur;- 
T09  'A7r€[X]X^9      /8, 
Zr)vo(f)dvr]<;     /3, 
6  /cai  'Pa)/i.yXo9, 
te/3ei'9  Sta  ySt'ou 

(c) 

20 
25 

Arj/jL7]TpC0<i 

Zr]vo(j>dvov<;, 
Aioyevrji;  6  Kal 
Ko7r7raXo9  (?)  'ATTTra 

6   1/409 

T^9  7roXei)9     ;8, 
^Idaoiv  Zrjvo- 
<f>dvov<i     y9, 

(d) 

•  • 

.  .  Xef  9 

.    .    .    O^VIOQ 

/s; 

(e) 

SO 
35 

\ '  '     '                                             -2 

M.  Avp  ....  vi6<;                                    §  ^. 

8t9,  0  /cat  IIofji7rTj[io<;                         -g     1 

....  6  /cat  .  e6t9                                          2  ^ 
Kal  Zr}vo(f>avri<i                                           "^  ;:^ 

N 

.  a 

'0]7rt/ii09 

At  .  ._ 

.  . 

.  .  Kal  Y09  .  .     ^ 

H.S. — VOL.  XII. 
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(/)         4(1  M.  \vp.  Moi/t  .  vri<i  St?  6  Ke  'Ay(a)ToA.i9? 

t9   .    .   /3 

M.  Avp.  Kfo era?  Ka\  laa     f-i. 

M.  A  up.  '  Kp/ioyeV'/?  AoK€  .  .  . 

ini I nstyiliiil   ....  e^  .  .       lo"0'ye[i'>;S' 

4")  M.  Avp Of  'A^77J'oSo[to9 

.  .  .  o(Tio<i  ....  ij(B)pt a/ce 

.   .    .    (OI'OV 

KaX\t(cr)T[poTO?  ... 
ToO  AiVe  .  ou     /3, 
;')fl  II.  AcXio<i 

'  FjpfjLrjaitilva^]     /8, 
yirf[ifO(f)av  .  . . 

20.  'A  long  inscription  running  along  tlio  sitU  o{  tlio  cavo,  in  one  lino  ; 
letters  6  in.  higli.'     Copied  by  Mr.  Bent ;  no  scjueezc. 

.  .  .  KAi  .  ,  .  noYOAOccioven  .  .  .  oyc  .  .  fa  .  hahaiaa  .  . 

J^O.  'On  the  inner  wall  of  the  temple  ot"  Zeus  above  tbc  Cave,  rudely 
scratched.'     Mr.  Bent's  MS.  copy ;  no  squeeze  taken. 

ZEY    KOP>    ....  (Z)ei)  K(a))pu/«:te 

T  T. 

TPATANOC  Tpa{;C)av6^  ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  graffito  dates  from  the  time  of  Ti-ajan's  illness 
and  death  at  Selinus  on  the  coast  (afterwards  named  Trajanopolis),  a.d.  117  ? 

IV. — KOKARION; 

31.  'On  the  coast,  about  five  miles  south  of  Ghorghos,  at  a  spot  called 
Chok-Oren  :  over  the  inscription  is  the  sign  of  the  cross.'  From  Mr.  Bent's 
excellent  impression.  Published  in  C.T.G.  4430  from  Beaufort's  copy :  but  he 
omitted  line  6,  which  reveals  tlie  name. 


\ 


/ 


EniTHCBAClAIACTWNAECnOTWNHMWN 
OYAAENTINIANO¥KAIOYAAENTOCKAirPATIANO 
TWNAIWNIWNAYrO¥CTWN 
(t)AO¥PANIOCOAAMnPOTATOCAPXWN 
THClCAYPWNEnAPXIAC  TONTOnON 
TOYKOPACIO¥nPOTEPONArNOO¥MENON 
KAIEPHMONONTAEZOlKlWNEniNOIWN 
ElCTOYTOTOCXHMAHrArENEKOEMEAlWN 
AnANTOEPrONKATACKEYACAC 


/ 


\ 
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'KttI  Trj<;  /3a(ri\ia<;  Ttav  hetriToroyv  t'jfitov  A.I).  *U17-Il7o. 

OvaXevTiviauov  Kal  ()unXevTO<i  kuI  l'pflT/ai/o[i} 
ro)i/  aiwvioiv  Avyovarfov 

4>\.  i)vpdvio^  6  Xa/jLTrpuTaToii  dp^cou 
it  T^v  'Yaavpwv  eirap-^ia<i  tov  tottov 

Tou  K-opaaiov  Trporepov  a-yvoovp,ei>ov 

Koi  eprjfxov  ovra  t'^  oIk'.u>     ririvoioiv 

el'i  TovTo  TO  (T^fifia  i'lyayev  €k  OefieXiroi/ 

(itrav  TO  tpyov  KUTaaKevdaa^;. 

Line  7  :  I  take  e^  olKiei^wv  eircvoitav  to  meaii  '  aftt-r  liis  own  plans.' 
Rightly  idcntitied  as  tlie  place  mentioned  by  Arteniidoni.s  cited  by  Stepli. 

Byz.  s.v.  "^evhoKopdaiov  alyia\6<;  fieya^  fieTa^v  KwpvKov  Kal  tt/s'  i,eXeu/fe't'a9 

T^9  nap'  'laavpoit  k.t.X. 

V. — Up    TilK    LaMOS   CORfJK. 

82.  'An  acjucdrn't  from  tlie  R.  Lamos  bnniglit  water  to  Klaous.«;a- 
Sebaste  ;  its  course  can  be  traced  for  nearly  ten  miles.  On  one  of  the  arches 
is  the  following  inscription.'     No  stpieeze  taken  ;  copy  onl}  by  Mr.  Bent. 

t  ereNejOToeproNTOYT 
oeniiMOYTOYMErAAonPEn  .  komt  .  n 

ATPOCeNINAlB  f 

'^yeveTo  to  epyov  tovt\o  iirl  'Ipov  ?  tov  fi€ya\o7rpe7r(eaTdTov)  KoyLt(?;To<?) 
7r|aT/309,  iv  'lvB{iKTioi)vo<;)  i^. 

The  date  is  given  by  mentioning  the  year  of  the  indiction,  and  by 
naming  tlie  'fatcr  of  the  city:  see  Bull,  clc  Corr.  Hell.  vii.  262.  It  is  nr)t 
earlier  than  400  A.i>. 

33.  '  Near  the  head  of  aqueduct :  rock-cut  figure  with  sword.  At  the 
side  of  relief  is  a  much  obliterated  inscription.'  Copy  only  by  Mr.  Bent : 
another  copy,  after  Langlois,  is  given  by  Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  1470. 

Bknt.  Langlois. 

ATE    ....  ....    ATE    .    . 

Nl lAK .    .    N    .    .    M 

EPMOTEN .    EPMOrE    .... 

nON  .    IIOH   .... 

Line  3 :  'Epfioyiprj^;. 

34.  'Ascending  the  gorge  you  pass  extensive  ruins  on  left  bank  :  the 
only  inscription  was  cut  on  rock  in  good  letters.'     Copy  by  Mr.  Bent. 


noY 

S  2 
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35.  '  To  light  and  left  of  Lainos  II.  arc  many  towns  and  fortresses.  By 
a  bridge,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  river,  are  two  stones  facing 
opposite  ways  cut  thus  in  large  letters.'     Copy  by  Mr.  Bent. 

(a)  '  Facing  north ;  letters  1  ft.  high.' 

OP 

npe 

IP    KOKM- 
{!>)  '  Thirty  feet  distant,  on  a  rock  facing  soutli.' 

OP 

npe 

IP 

<uKM 

(c)  '  On  another  rock  near.' 

O  O 

t 

These  must  surely  be  boundary  stones — op[o<i],  op[o<i].  But  the  rest  T 
cannot  explain. 

3G.  '  From  a  town  a  little  higher  up  the  Lamos  gorge,  on  the  right-hand 
cliff:  rock-cut  figure  with  sword  and  lance,  and  inscription  in  shallow  letters 
painted  red.'     Mr.  Bent's  impression,  Avliich  is  very  dim. 

oZAANBA  "O9  B'  av  ^d- 

AHH  X77  7)  [^airo-l 

ACZHToN  Xearj  Tov 

AoMoNBA  BofjLov  ^a- 

A      AYTo  X[et?]  .  .  . 

E      oZ  .... 
ZEAIZ 

The  letters  are  very  difficult  to  read,  but  are  of  fairly  good  time,  not 
later  than  the  Christian  era. 

37.  *  Ruins  of  very  large  town  on  left  bank  (Tapourelii),  with  castles, 
temples,  theatre,  &c.  overgrown  with  brushwood.  Only  one  inscription  found, 
over  window  of  a  Byzantine  church ;  no  squeeze  possible.'  Copy  by 
Mr.  Bent. 

tTHBEMlCOYnOAIAKWNeYC 

AMeNOCTHNevxHNAneAnKe 


T(e/3)ySe/it9  0  v'iro{h)LdK(tiv  €v{^)- 
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3S.  '  Village  near  this  point,  with  fortress  guarding  a  plain.'  Copy  by 
Mr.  Bent. 

EY2AMEN0I0IT€CCA  Eu^dfievoi  oi  rtaaa- 

PeCAA€A(t)OIYIOIA  pe^;  dSe\<f>ol  viol  *A- 

POYAPATHNeVXHN  povdpa  (?)  riju  evxhv 

AneAOJKeNTOJAnO)  airih(OK{a)v  TM  ('i(yi)o} 
5               t  KONCONei  t  K6i'(i)P€i. 

There  was  a  St.  Oonon  martyred  at  Iconiinn  under  Aurelian  ;  see  JJid. 
of  Christian  Antiq.  s.v.,  and  I).  G.  Hogarth,  Dcvia  Cijpi'ia,  pp.  13,  14,  where 
this  saint  is  named. 

39.  'Ruins  a  little  inland  from  Lanios  River,  at  spot  ealled  Sett^  Gul : 
no  squeeze.'     Co[)y  by  Mr  Bent. 

MACTONeAYTHCAN  Ma?  toi/ eaur^?  ar- 

APAMNHMHCXAPIN  Spa,  fivijfir}^  x^P^^- 

TeXNHGPACeOY  Te'xi/^  ^paaiov 

40.  'Ezbegli;  further  up  the  Lanios  valley.  In  relief  a  soldier  with 
lance  at  his  side.  The  letters  are  large  and  clear,  and  painted  with  red. 
From  impression. 

m  PaTUU  ^rpdroi- 

NCTPaTUU  V  XtpaTw- 

NATONY  va  top  v- 

ONMNHMHC  ov  fxvnfii]^ 

O  XAPIN^  X^P^^- 

41.  '  Mara.  Near  source  of  Lamos,  high  up  in  mountains  on  frontier  of 
Karamania;  extensive  ruins,  in  acropolis  of  which  many  coins  of  Olba  have 
been  found.  Only  one  inscription,  on  a  late  tomb :  no  squeeze  taken.'  Copy 
by  Mr.  Bent.     Given  by  Sterrett,  JFoIfc  Expedition  No.  2. 

Bent.  Sterrett. 

AIAIOCBIANCO  AIAIOCBI  AN  W///// 

TOYETPANO  I   "OYeTPANO^///// 

AAIAI  AMAMMK/illlll///il 

THEYE  THCYI///////////////// 

5      enoiHce  enoiHce/////////// 

Ai.'\to9  Bidv(o- 
p  ov€Tpavo[<; 
a/Ma  AlXi^avfj 
T7]  crv(fi)[^i(p 
5  iirocrja-e. 

The  name  Hidvtop  is  not  uncommon  in  these  parts,  see  Sterrett,  ih.  Nos. 
240,  328. 
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VI. — Further  Inf-and:  Jamua/f.i. 

42.  '  Jamba/li :  cxtoiisivc  ruins,  but  yielding  only  tlireo  poor  insi-i  iptions. 
On  a  late  stele,  the  following  inscription  running  along  the  top  and  sides, 
round  male  bust.'      Kiom  Mr.  Ueiit's  copy  and  partial  s»iueeze. 

AINTOAICEPMAlOY.  APKID 


AYTOC 
HriPH        iEP 

EHOI 

NIN 
TON 

BCOMON  MO 

El 

YEON 

v\N               4)1 

AC                AOC 

XA 

PIN         ; 

AivyoXif;  'Rpfiaiov   [T]apKifoviv  tov  vc{i)6v  avro<;  iiyip^j  ftfofior  fiv[€i]a<i 

■^dpiV.        'FjpfLOcfxXo'i   CTTOiei. 

4o.  'Janibazli  :  circular  stele  built  into  a  well  ;  no  squeeze  taken.'    C>opy 
by  ]\Ir.  I>i'nt. 

MAYP  .  ^I-  Ayp. 

AINrOAACAIO  Aluy6\a<i  Aio- 

TENOYCNANAA  jevov<i  ^dv  Aa- 

KPATOYCTHN  Kpiirov^;  r^v 

5  EAYTOYTYNAI  Uvtov  ywal- 

KAMNHMHC  ku  ^ivnp,i]<i 

XAPIN  X^pt"- 

44.  '  Janibazli  :  stuck  into  a  well;  probably  taken  froni  one  oi"  two  fine 
lieroa  just  above.'     (Jopied  by  Mr.  Bent. 

ZABINOZA  AnOHPtOON 

Possibly  :  ^afSlvo'i  'Aa  {t)o  ^pmov.     The  name  'Ao<>  is  not  impossible. 

VII.— OuRA  (Olba)  and  XJzunjaburdj. 

45.  '  On  large  square  fortress  at  XJzunjaburdj.'  From  a  good  impression 
uliich  was  taken  with  difficulty  on  a  ladder.  The  letters  are  well  preserved, 
and  are  3.i^  in.  in  height.  Lower  down  on  the  fortress,  carefully  cut  an<l 
surrounded  by  an  (jblong  frame  or  border  is  a  horizontal  club,  the  Olbau 
symbol. 
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EPIIEPE^ZTEYHP  'I'^-n-t  /e/>t'w<?  Tey/f^[ou 

TOYTAPkYAPIOZ  tov  'Vai)Kvai)in<;, 

EPIITATHZANTOS  ^Triaiari'iaavro^ 

TBEPHM^^ZIOZ  'Vftepq^iMai ov  |  to/")  ? 

5  oPBAAAZHTA  'i)pl^a\aa>'iTa 

OABEHZ  'OX/^t'tov. 

Tlic  letters  arc  quite  certain,  ami  are  at  least  as  early  as  11)0  H.c. 

4G.  '  Uzuiijal)ur(lj  :  niimiiij^  along  wail  of  the  same  lurlress,  and  too  liigh 
to  take  a  s([ueeze ;  letters  late,  but  well  and  deej>ly  cut.'  Co]ty  oi  Mr. 
Bent  corrected  IVom  I'opy  by  Mr.  Hogarth. 

EninETPCjJNIOY(t)AY  .  .  eiNOYTOYAAAAnPOTATOYYnATlKOYK AlKTICTO Y 

'KTTt  IleTpayifiou  <l>ai'[crT]e<Voi'  toO  XafiTrpoTUTOv  viraTtKOu  Kal  kticttou. 

47.  'On  a  large  square  fortress  at  Uzunjaburdj,  ti)0  high  to  take  a 
S(|ueeze.'     Copy  by  Mr.  Bent. 

AOPlCieYONTOC  Ao(7)to-Teuoi'To? 

nAniAKAneiCOAei  Uairia  KaTrtrwXet'- 

NOYTOYKPATICTOY  vov  too  Kparlarov. 

Compare  the  following  document. 

48.  '  Ou  the  same  level  as  the  preceding:  no  scpieeze  taken.'  Cu]»y  by 
Mr.  Bent. 

ePrenonTOYAN  "V.pyeiroTrrovWv- 
TCONeiNOYCeKOYN  roiveivov  I^kovv- 
AOYTOYKPATIC  hov  tov  KpaTia- 
lO^  TOV. 

These  three  last  documents  date  the  repair  of  this  fortress  at  a  later 
period. 

40.  'Uzunjaburdj;  found  built  into  the  wall  of  a  Yourouk's  cottage.' 
Impression  by  Mr.  Bent. 

EAi       v^NAlGAAoENTinYPII 
XPYZEONAXPANTniOHK 

MnrriAPiZTEYPOiozYAn 
OnAlXElZ     itoyaekatan^ 
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Ha[i/^f]oi'  aWakoevTL  irvpl  [7rpi]cra<;  TrroXiedpov 

ypvaeov  ay^pavrrp  OrJKa  [Oea  aTi<f>avov 
M&>7ytS/3t9  TevKpoio'  cru  K  m  \^7rToXcTrop0o<i    AOava 
o7r\(^^  et9  [ate]i  toO  ZeKurav  a\y  he-yei. 

Inscribed  in  letters  of  good  style,  with  iota  adsciiptinn  :  tlie  bar  of  0 
does  not  quite  touch  the  circle.  I  should  incline  to  assign  the  inscription  to 
the  first  century  B.C.  If  'B,d[v6i,'\ov  is  rightly  rest<»re(l  in  line  1  (and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else),  I  should  take  the  dedication  to  made  by  some  Cilician 
of  mark  who  had  assisted  in  the  pillage  and  burning  of  Xanthus  by  Brutus, 
B.C.  43  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  18  loll.).  The  endings  of  the  lines  are  merely 
suggested  metri  gratia. 

50.  '  Uzunjaburdj  :  facade  with  five  elegant  columns,  and  inscription 
running  along  the  architrave  ;  the  last  stone  overturned.  Letters  about  a 
foot  high,  all  in  one  line ;  no  squeeze  possible.'  From  Mr.  Bent's  MS.corrected 
from  a  copy  by  Mr.  Ramsay. 

OnniOZOBPIMOYKAlKYPIAAEnNIAOYHrYNHOnniOYTOTYXAIONTHnOAEI 

"OTTTTfo?  'O^pifiov  Kai  Kvpia  AeoovtBov  r)  yuvi]  ^Oirirlov  to  Tup^^atoi/  rfi  troKet. 

Apparently  of  the  first  century  A.D. 

51.  'Block  of  entablature,  Uzunjaburdj ' ;  from  copy  communicated  to 
me  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 


lANOYHAPei 
AIANONAAPI 


AvTOKpuTopa  l^alaapa,  Oeov  Tpa]iavov  Tlap6i[^K0u 
vlov,  0€ov  Ne/ooua  vlwvov,  ^ p^alavhv  ' Ahpi,\avov  k.t.X. 

52.  '  Uzunjaburdj:  from  ornamental  border  of  the  proscenium  of  theat.re 
badly  engraved  letters,  0  in.  high.'     No  squeeze  ;  copy  by  Mr.  Bent. 

INeiNWCeBAPMENIAKW 
BAPMeNIAKW 

AvTOKpaTopt  Kaicrapi  M.  Avp.  ' AvT](ci})v€i'vrp  ^eyS.   Ap^eviUKM- 
AvTOKpctTopt  Kaiaapi  A.  Avp.  ^r]puf  Se]^.  ' ApfieviaKoi. 

The  date  is  within  A.D.  164-1G5. 
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y.i.  '  On  a  base  beside  No.  5(j.'     Co])y  coniinunicated  by  Pruf.  Ramsay. 


zn 

Atni'vlao) 

\pna 

7roXvK]up7r(o 

\NOI 

'ATnn]av6<; 

lEINOI 

'  AvrMYi>)€lvn<: 

IZ 

B]k 

OYProz 

Br)fit'\ovpyu<i. 

Compare  No.  55  ;  and,  for  h^jfiiovpyo^;,  sec  also  the  inscription  from 
Hieropolis-Castabala,  IIcll.  Journal,  xi.  (181)U),  p.  248. 

54.  '  Uzunjabiirdj  :  on  a  bracket  on  a  cohimn.  Compare  tlie  brackets 
on  rows  of  columns  at  Pompeiopolis  and  Hieropolis.'  A  good  woodcut  of  one 
of  these  brackets  from  Pompeiopolis  (carved  in  one  piece  with  the  drum)  may 
be  seen  in  Davis'  Asiatic  Turltcy,  p.  23.  The  inscription  is  complete  on  the 
right,  but  broken  on  left.     The  copy  below  is  by  Mr,  Ramsay. 


AMYNTA  ]\\^lvvra 

MONAKAI  Tov  rjye\fx6va  Koi 

APE/i'/l  KTiaTr^v]  ape\ji}<i 

[eVe/ca.] 

55.  '  Among  the  ruins  at  Uzunjaburdj.'     Copy  communicated  by   Prof. 
Ramsay. 

HnOAIZ  'H  TToXf? 

noAIAIONTIBEPi  Ylo.  K'CKlov  Ti^epi- 

ONKlNTYAAIAN  ov  KLvrv\\Lav[ov 

AnniANONANTC  ' ATr-mavov  ' XvT{(ti)- 

5            NeiNONT velvov  r[ov  hh 

AHMIOYP  BrjfMiovpljov. 

Compare  No.  53. 

5G.  '  Si{uare  stone  which  had  supported  a  statue;  at  Uzunjabnrdj  :  no 
squeeze.'     Copy  only. 

MAYPnArTEIPlANON  M.  Avp.  Ua-Treipiavov 

TONKAIAMAXIN  top  KaV'Afiaxtv, 

lEPEAAIONYCOY  iepea  Aiopva-ov, 

TONYIONTOYAZIOAO  tov  vlov  rod  a^ioXo- 
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5  rCiJTATOYAeHNO  yoiTuTov  'A dnvo- 

ACOPOYOeTAIPOC  Scopov,  6  eTulpo^ 

HPAKAACTOYrNH  'HpaK\d<;  roD  yvij- 

CI(jl)TATOY(|)IAOY  aicoruTov  (f)iXov. 
<y 

We    expect    (f>i\ov,    but    tlie    writer    lias    eitlier    been  confused  by    the 
preceding  genitives  or  else  he  intends  the  genitive  to  de}>end  on  eVatpo?. 


57.  'Round  the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  a  church,  Olba.'  From  a  copy 
by  Mr.  Bent,  suijpletnented  by  a  copy  communicated  by  Prof.  Ramsay, 

t  enilOJANNOYAHTOIOYTOYMAKAPKaJTATOYHMCONeniCKonOYereNeiO 

TOePrONTOYTO 
t  ePrONCT€<t)ANOYAOYKA  t 

"f*  'EttI  'Icouuvov  ArjTo'iou  tov  p.aKapio)T(iTov  i]/jlo)i>  eiriaKOTTOV  eyeveTO 

TO  epyov  TovTo. 
■f"  "Epyov  ^Te(f)uvov  Xovkcl. 

58.  'Broken  stone  built  into  a  wall  at  Uzunjaburdj.'  From  good 
impression  by  Mr.  Bent  and  copy  by  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Headlam. 

tepbema;;:izteainhnioz 
haatane  zkai al aoyzhtynh 

TEYKP       YNTONEAinNYION 
ANAPATAOIAZ 

Tep^efiaai<i  T€Biui]vio<;  \  IlXaTav€[v]<i  Koi  AlXov<i  ?}  yvvi]  \  '^evKp[o\iv 
tov  kaTOiv  viov,  |  dvBpayaOta^. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  8th  letter  in  line  1,  which  may  be  E  ; 
and  about  the  third  of  line  2.  All  the  other  letters  are  quite  certain,  so  far 
as  they  are  given  in  the  uncial  text.  IlXaTav€v<i  points  to  a  deme  of  Olba ; 
hai'dly  to  Platanea  in  Bithynia  (Ramsay,  Hidorical  Gcograplni,  p.  05). 


50.  '  Tomb  in  valley  at  Uzunjaburdj.'  From  impression  made  by  Mr. 
Bent,  1  a  MS.  copy  communicated  later  by  Messrs.  Headlam  and  Hogarth ; 
the  latter  add  that  the  tomb  stands  '  on  the  W.  side  of  gorge,  by  the 
Sacia,  Via. 
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TIANDCMHNAKAIABAAnniANDYHrYNHAYTDYENaPKlZDMENTDYCDYPANIDYCBEDYC 


KAITDYCKATAXBDNIDYS 

EICTDMEBHMACKAirDNEIC 

HMWNMEXPEITEKNDYKAKA 

MDDYE2DNEINAITEBHNAI 

ENTAYTHTHCDPWDCAAN 

TDAMHCHHEniTHAEYBH 

EZEinANTATABElAKEXDAW 

MENAKAlTACCTYrEPACEPEINYAC 


KAIIAIDYTEKNaYHnA 
TDCrEYCETAIDCANnA 
PAKDYCHTWNAPWN 
KAinAPANDIZH 
HAXAnnTHMAEnEN 
BH 


mai'6';  Ah]vd  kcu  "A/3a  ' Xinnavov  t)  yvi>)j  aurou  evopKi^ofxev  rovi;  ovpavlovi  Beov<i 

Kal  Toi)?  Kara'^Ooi'iov'i  koI  IBcov  reKvov  i]7ra- 

el'i  TO  /J,e6'  i)fJ.d<;  Kal  yovel'i  to<;  yevaerai  b<?  av  ira- 

t'llMOiv  fxey^pei  TeKvov  KaKa-  paKovayj  tmv  apdv 
fxuov  i^ov  elvai  redfjvai  Kal  irapavoi^r) 

tV  TavTJj  rfj  aopw'  09  8   civ  y  aXXo  TTTOi/xa  cttcv 
roX/xi'/ar]  rj  iTrirrfhevOr]  Ofj. 

e^ci  TTuina  ra  Oeia  Ke-^nXw- 
fieva  Kal  rd^;  aTVjepd'i  '\Lp€Liwa<;, 

For  the  Fuiies,  see  11(11.  Journal,  xi.  (1890)  p.  239.  The  imprecations 
are  even  fiercer  than  are  commonly  met  with  on  (Jilician  tombs.  The  word 
/ce^oXw/xfcVo?  occurs  lVe(inent]y  in  this  connexion  in  Mr.  Sterrett's  tombstones 
{Ei>i(jriiiihic(0  Joiivnry,  Nos.  28-30,  i^c). 


(JO.  'At  T 'zunjalmrdj  :  on  E.  side  of  gorge  by  Sacra  Via.'  This  and 
the  following  epitaphs  are  given  from  a  MS.  copy  communicated  by  Messrs. 
Hcadlam  and  Hogarth.  They  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  group  of 
Christian  tombstones  from  Cilicia  in  C.I.G.  9155  foil. 


+  GHKHKON  ....  eYPeNIOYZYAlKAPIOYKATAEnnPOniN  + 


+  ^rjKr)  Kot'[(yfo<f]  Vuv{p/)evlov,  ^vXiKapiov  Kara  i7r(iT)po7rip  +. 


61.  Same  place:  see  No.  GO. 


+  BnKinAPe€NONT€KAieiA  .  T 


-f  PirjKi-}  Tlapdevov  re  Kai  Eta  .  t 

Probably  the  second  word  was  intended  for  a  possessive. 
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62.  Same  place  :  sec  No.  60. 


+  DHKHKVPIAKRVKe//// 
I  AlAPICEPnoV 
TOVTHKNO 
ATTV 


63.  Same  place  :  sec  No.  60. 


+  0IKHANAPEA 
ABHBASTON 
AYTDTEKNON  + 

6-i.  Same  place  :  see  No.  60. 


+  GHreopno 

nPOMAXIO  + 


05.  Same  place  :  see  No.  60. 


+ 

CLJMATOOHKH 

nAVAOYBACIAlA 

TATIANHC  .  TUN 

1 

1 

AYTICTEKNON  + 

GO.  Same  place  :  see  No.  60. 


+  GHKEIAIA 
4>EP0YEArENvlAAI0Y 
KAITONAYTD 
TEKNON  + 


()7.  Same  place  ;  sec  No.  60. 


MNHMAAIA(t)€PONTcX 
+  KaJNONOCYIOC  + 

C<^NA<\NCAKA 


+    (r)t]K7]    KvptaK{o)V   K€ 


"Xepyi-ov 


TOU  TIJKVOV 

{a)TTV  (=  avTov  '.). 


^Aj3ri^a<;  rov 

aVTOV  T€KVOV   + 


+  6t){icfj)  Teopyiov 
llpofjia)(^iov. 


ScO/jLaToBl'jK}] 

HavXov,  BacTiXta?, 
crurf/?  TeKvov. 


(f)ipov(a)a  YevvaSiov 


XavBavaciKa. 


lNS(JUlPriON.S   FROM   VVKSTKKX  (Jll.KJlA. 

08.  Same  place :  see  No.  GO. 


TOniNAN>vTOAIOY 
eVTYXlOY 


'loTTiv  WvaroXiov 

EiVTV^lOV. 


2G0 


()0.  Same  place  :  on  W.  side  of  Via  Sacra.'     St-e  on  No.  GO, 


MAYPAeiO 
4)ANT0C 
ArAOHMe 
POYTCYKP 
OCMNIMHC 
XAPIN 


M.  Avp.  Aeto- 
(f)avTo<i 
'AjaOijfx.i- 
pov  TevKp- 
09*  fivc/j,ri<i 


70.  'In  the  same  gorge;   abont  .'  mile  to  the  S.  on  W.  side.'     See  on 
No.  60. 


mnhmionAayph 

AlCONZOIAOY 

KAIAIOreNOYC 

lOYAeCjJN 


^vrifuov  M.  Avprj- 
\iwv  Tao'lXov 
Kul  Aioyivov<i, 


71.  '  On  the  aqueduct  at  Oura,  which  spans  the  valley ;  too  high  up  to 
take  squeeze,  except  of  the  words  DABEWNHTTDAIC.  The  inscription  is  20 
feet  long,  and  the  outer  stones  are  obliterated.'  Besides  this  squeeze,  I  have 
Mr.  Bent's  MS.  copy,  and  a  still  fuller  copy  made  by  Mr,  Ramsay.  The 
letters  are  8|  in,  high, 

AY  CAPIACEnr  CEDYH      WEYCE 

nEPT  PABlKWAAIABHNlKWnAPBlKW  WTN 

KAI  PATDPIKAICAPIMAYPHAIWANTWNEIN 

erasure  KAIIDYAI 

5       '^H  KACTP^^IN    DABEWNI-inDAIC 

HCTDYYAATDCKAIAnaXP  N:N 

,  TAA  .  .   lEC  .  I-IW  ....  DHPAKAEIAI  r   lAO 

A(t)L  T  .  N  .  n\    DY  CKCL 

ANTI  A  PDTATDY  D 

The  foregoing  text  is  from  Mr,  Ramsay's  MS.  He  notes  further :  '  In 
line  7  my  earlier  copy  has  EICINTWI- LDHP  AKAEI  Ah.  It  was  taken  by 
me  in  the  evening  at  close  inspection ;  the  copy  here  given  wjis  taken  by 
Hogarth  and  myself  next  morning  with  a  glass.' 
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Av[TOKpdTopi  Kai]a-apL  A.  ^e7rT[fyU(Vo]  ^eov}'i[p]fn  Et'<re[^et 
UepTlivaKi  Se/3.  'A]pa/3iA:o5  ' \hia^)]VLK(p  llapdiKfo  [fieyicrT]ny     . 
Kol  [AuTO/c]/3aTO/9i  Kac(TapL  M.  AvprjXcfp  ' 2\vT(oveii'[(p  ^e^aaTw 

Kal]  Nomcn  Gctae  crasum /cat  'IouXi'[a  ^e^aarfj 

5        {lAv[7P''^  KU(np(ov  ^OX/Secov  rj  iroXa 

VTrep  T>7<»  dycoy  ?]»}9  tov  vharo^  Kal  drro'^^^p 

'H/3a/c\e/S[?/? 


TOV  A,]a[yu-7r]/90TaTOL'  \_UTraTLK\o\y 


The  date  falls  between  a.d.  199,  when  Septimus  Seveius  assumed  the 
title  r<(rfhicus  Ma.vim us,  and  211,  when  he  died.  Geta's  name  was  erased 
in  212,  upon  his  assassination. 

72.  '  Built  into  wall  of  tower  above  aqueduct  of  Oura.'  From  impression 
and  MS.  copy  by  Mr.  Bent. 

GPMOiNNeANlANAMe 
nTONMHNACAirrOAIOC 
TOYAneAAOYOnATHP 
MNH/VM-iC       XAPiN 

'"Eipfio(v)v  veavcav  li^eiji)- 
TTTOv  Mryi/a?  Alyy6Xio<i 
TOV  * AireWov  6  ttuttjp 
fivr]firj<i  '^dpiv. 

73.  '  Oura  :  wall  of  later  fort.  On  a  round  column  or  stele.'  From  a 
copy  and  impression.  The  inscription  is  complete,  and  letters  quite  clear  and 
well  engraved. 

nAPGeNON  TiapOevov 

oiroN  01701^. 

The  meaning  is  obscure  :  perhaps  a  funeral  monument  to  a  virgin  named 
Oigos. 

VIII.— Meidan. 

74.  'Ruins  of  Meidan,  six  or  eight  miles  west  of  Uzunjaburdj,  and 
just  to  right  of  the  Selefkeh  and  Karamanian  road  :  very  extensive  and  fine 
polygonal  towers,  but  no  inscription,  only  an  ornamented  circle  enclosing  the 
club  of  Olba.  But  on  a  solitary  column,  about  half  an  hour  from  Meidan, 
was  inscribed  the  following :  it  was  too  high  up  to  make  a  squeeze.'  Copy 
by  Mr.  Bent. 
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AICKAAOMIC  

KAIAINTOAIC  ical  AiuyoXi<i 

KAIOlKOYAAIOC  kuI 

KAIMINIOAIOC  Kal 

f)      KAIKOYBABAAOMIOC  teal 

TOYCeAYTaJNrON€IC  TOL/<?  kavrwv  yoveU, 

KATA  •(j)ANKNATHN  /caQ,)  'A  .  .  .  .  (t'8)a  riju 

EAYTCjL)NNYMct)HN  eavTMv  vvfjL(f>r]p  1, 

EYNOIACGN€KeN  €vvoia<;  €V€K€v. 
10            eeONA€CAION  ©eo(«Xf;)9  Atoy- 

YClOYenOICN  va-iov  €7roi€(i). 

7-T.  'Ojiposite  side  of  Moidan,  up  deep  valley,  inscribed  on  a  rock  in 
clear  letters  painted  red.  By  the  side  of  the  inscription  is  carved  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  arms.'     From  an  excellent  impression  by  Mr.  Bent. 

AIOAUU  Ai6Bco\po'i   'Fo\ap^d\ae(i)<;  \  Koi  Tof  |- 

POIl(PO)  k6X€i<;  1  Mo6pfii\o<i  i€pa\ad/jL€p\oi'\Lp- 

APBA  /ift  I  TO  a7ry]\\aiov  |  kuI  top  \  'JLpfiijv] 

CEUUC  ave6t]\Kav  e«  t(o\v  Ihiwv. 
5      KAITOY 
HOAEIC 

moopm(i) 

OCIEPA 
CAMEN 
10      OIEPMEI  I   liave   bracketed   in   the  uncial 

TOCriH  text   those    letters    which    are 

A  A  ION  doubtful    in    the    impression. 

KAITON 

EPMHN 

15      ANEeH 

KANEKTUU 
NIAIUUN 

IX. — MlLLIARIA    FROM    THE    DISTRICT    NEAR   OlBA. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mi'.  Ramsay  for  the  following  memoranda  of  the  Roman 
milestones  of  the  district,  which  will  form  a  valuable  appendix  to  this 
paper. 


76.  '  1|  miles  from  Uzunjaburdj,  f  mile  from  Oura,  column  in  valley  by 
road  side.' 
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JMPCAES 
PTIMIVS 
S  VERVSPIVS 
PERTINAXAVG 
o  ARABADIABP// 
TRIBPOTVIMP 
COSII///ROCPPET 
VRELIV 
INVSCAESAR 
10       MPDESIG 

Mpy////// 


Imp(erator)  Caes(ar) 

L.  Sejptiniius 

S[e]veriis  Pius 

Pertinax  Aug(ustiis) 

Arab(icus)  Adiab(enicus)  P(outif'ex)  [M](ax.), 

Trib(uniciae)  Pot(estatis)  V,  Imp(crator  VII), 

Cos.  II,  [P]i-oc(onsiil),  P(ater)  P(atriae),  et 

M.  A]ureliu[s 

Antonjinus  Caesar 

I]inp(erator)  desig(natus). 

M(illia)  P(assuum)  V. 


'  The  titles  of  Severus  fix  the  date  to  A.D,  197;  the  titles  of  Caracalla 
fix  it  to  197  or  the  first  months  of  198,' 

77.  '  Beside  the  last.     It  could  all  be  read,  with  time.' 

ART 

78.  '  Beside  the  last,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.' 


AANN 

MAXIMIANO 
MAXIMIANO 
INUICTISAVGG 
eTMAXIMINO 
6TC0NSTANTIN0 
LILTSSIMIS  AAA 

eS////I  VIS         TMPX 

COS  .  PP 

VIPII 


D(ominis)  N(ostris) 
Maximiano 
[et]  Maximiano 
invictis  Aug(ustis), 
et  Maximino 
et  Constantino 
nojbilissimis 
Ca]es(aribus) 

M(illia)  P(assuuni)  11 


Towards  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  is  seen  the  relic  of  a  previous 
inscription  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which  the  dating  (says  Mr.  Ramsay)  points 
to  A.D.  198. 

79.  '  Milestones  on  the  road  from  Korykos  to  Jambazli,  Olba,  Koropissos, 
and  Laranda.' 

'  First ;  group  of  several  milliaria,  at  original  position,  but  all  fallen. 
One  has  the  numeral  inscribed  very  large.' 


'  Second ;  group,  one  standing  in   its  original  position,  not  legible  after 
sunset  except  these  letters  '  : 

PIO 
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'  Tliinl,  not  observftl.' 

Fouitli,  :i  j^roup  ;  one  has  the  followiii«:f '  : 

Imp  Cae]SARLSEPTI  M I VS 
Severu]SPlVSPERTINAX 
Aug.]ARABADIABPM 
trib.]POTVIMPVIII 
o  (.'os-lIIPUOCPPETM 

Aurelius]  ANTON  IN  VS 

CaesarJIMPDESICi 
Imp.  Caes.]MARCOAVRK 
lio  ]ANTONINOPI() 
H»  ET/////////////////// 

/;//////////^////.'//A'/ 
A 

Line  1.     The  date  is  A.D.  197.— E.  L.  H. 

'  SevL'ial  other  groups  of  stones  were  observe<l  between  the  Jast  and 
laiiibazli :  thenci-  to  (Jura  we  <lid  not  touch  the  line  of  the  road.  Hetweeii 
( )ura  and  the  hieron  the  road  is  still  quite  distinct,  and  the  grou[»  of  stones 
described  above  Xos.  7 G-78)  belongs  to  this  point.  IJetween  IJzunjaburd  j 
and  Mixghra  we  foUowed  it  for  about  five  miles,  and  found  milestones 
(;dl  illegible  or  buried)  every  fifteen  minutes.  In  all  rases  our  time 
between  each  grou[»  of  stones  was  within  a  fraction  of  a  minute  of 
fifteen  minutes.' 

E.  L.  Hic  Ks. 


H.S. — VOL.  XII. 
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ON    TIIK 
ANCIKNT  lIKCATOMrKDON  WHKJH  OCCIJPIKI)  TMK  STTK 

OI-     IIll', 

PARTHENON  ON  TIFK  ACIIOPOLTS  OF  ATHENS. 
[Plates  XVI.— XVITl.J 

Amongst  tlic  lunny  interesting  (liscoverics  made  in  the  excavations 
cavrietl  ^»n  cliiofly  during  tlie  yonr  1880  botwoc  ii  the  Parthenon  and  the 
citadel  wall  were  two  inscriptions  which  were  put  together  by  HeiT  Lolling 
and  publi.shed  in  the  Atlirnn  for  ISDO.  These  show  that  a  temple  named  the 
Hecatomjuidon  existed  at  Atiiens  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  article  to  show  that  this  Hccatompedon  occupied  the  same  .site 
as  the  present  Parthenon. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  of  the  site  of  the  great 
archaic  temple  between  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Parthenon,  and  the  views 
which  he  has  propounded  with  respect  to  its  theoretical  restoration,  every 
archaeologist  was  disposed  to  agree  with  Col.  Lenke  that  an  earlier  Parthenon 
had  existed — and  must  have  supposed  that  the  sub-basement  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  entablatures  which  are  so  well  known  to 
visitors  to  Athens,  which  have  been  built  into  the  north  Avall  of  the  Acropolis, 
originally  belonged  to  eacli  other ;  and  I  propose  in  the  first  instance  to 
endeavour  to  show  what  a  high  probability  there  is  for  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  and  afterwards  to  discuss  the  newer  theory  both  in  its  bearings  on 
the  substructure  of  the  Parthenon  and  on  such  of  the  extant  remains  as 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  archaic  temple  itself. 

Firstly  we  may  consider  what  historical,  epigraphical  or  architectural 
evidence  there  may  be  bearing  on  the  question.  Of  the  first  there  seems  to 
be  very  little,  and  what  there  is,  limited  to  the  fact  that  Herodotus  when 
describing  the  storming  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians  speaks  only  of  one 
temple.  This  however  wc  must  reduce  somewhat  in  its  application,  as  we  now 
know  that  there  must  have  been  at  that  time  many  smaller  sacred  edifices  of 
which  fragments  have  been  recovered,  and  indeed  the  earlier  Erechtheum  is 
in  a  subsequent  passage  referred  toby  Herodotus  himself;  but  we  may  at  any 
rate  accept  the  statement  as  demonstrating  that  there  was  only  one  great  and 
preeminent  temple.  There  is  also  the  well  known  passage  in  Hesychius 
which  states  that  the  Parthenon  was  50  feet  longer  than  its  predecessoi-.     As 
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respects  iiiscriptious,  which  are  tolerably  numerous,  tiiey  appear,  with  the 
exception  at  least  of  those  relating  to  the  completion  of  the  Ereclitheum,  to  be 
all  Treasury  documents,  and  it  seems  to  be  cstAblished  by  these  and  some 
other  records  that  the  opisthodomus  of  the  archaic  temple  was  used  for 
secular  purposes  till  a  period  at  least  as  late  as  406  IJ.  «'.  Still  it  is  only  an 
indirect  light  that  they  throw  upon  the  question. 

The  architectural  evidence  however  is  tolerably  abundant.  We  have  first 
the  means  of  recovering  the  exact  extent  of  the  stylobatf^  of  the  archaic 
temple  and  the  width  of  the  stylobatc  itself  on  the  flank.  The  data  also 
upon  which  the  following  Hecatompcdon  theory  is  based  are  preserved  on  the 
substructions  of  the  Parthenon  in  a  condition  admitting  of  exact  measurement, 
viz.  the  dimensions  measured  from  the  south-west  corner  and  taken  along  the 
channels  of  the  panelled  course,  340  feet  below  the  great  marble  steps,  and 
extending  104253  from  north  to  south  and  231*481  from  west  to  east.^ 
These  measurements  are  assumed  as  giving  the  size  of  the  terrace  or  podium 
of  the  temple  as  it  stood  before  it  was  extende<l  in  both  directions  to  support 
the  present  Parthenon. 

Then  we  have  a  great  many  fragments,  diyeeta  memlrra  of  temples,  some 
and  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  objects  of  the  rival  claims.  Pre- 
eminent amongst  these  are  the  two  conspicuous  groups  of  entablatures 
consisting  of  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  These  stones,  whilst  agreeing  well  amongst  themselves  in  the  two 
groups,  give  different  measures  of  length  for  the  column iations  deduced  from 
them.  The  cornice  top  of  the  longer  variety  is  flat  and  that  of  the  shorter 
sloping;  showing  that  the  latter  occupied  the  flanks  of  the  temple  as  its 
upper  surCace  exhibits  the  slope  of  the  roof.  In  height  and  all  details  except 
that  of  length  they  are  identical  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  same  temple. 
The  material  is  poros  stone  with  the  exception  of  the  metopes  which  are  of 
marble.  The  mean  length  obtained  from  three  stones  of  the  front  architraves 
is  13'268  and  that  of  the  flank  from  four  stones  I2561.  These  must  be  close 
approximations  to  the  columniations  (axweite)  on  the  front  and  flank 
respectively. 

Built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis  about  200  feet  eastwards  of 
the  last-mentioned  are  remains  of  marble  steps  suitable  for  a  large  temple  : 
and  there  are  some  unfinished  marble  drums  of  columns,  twenty -six  in  number, 
but  these  latter  cannot  be  associated  with  the  poros  stone  entablatures. 
There  is  also  a  three-facia  moulding  of  stone  identical  with  a  course  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  sub-basement  wall  of  the  Parthenon,  but  wliich 
seems  there  to  have  been  shifted  from  its  original  position  *  and  reduced 
in  thickness  in  adapting  it  to  the  newer  temple.     Under  a  broken  portion  of 

'  Aa  respects  the  otc^/tora  rh  4y  ry  'Ekoto/i-  it  may  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  lower 

ir«'5y  of  the  inscription  published  in  the  AcArfor,  steps  of  the  temple  which   preceded  the   Par- 

1890,   p.   97,  I  conclude  that  these  were  store  thenon,  but  the  position   1  should  assign   to  it 

chambers  bnflt  subsequently  to  its  first  founda-  wonld  be  the  coping  of  the  sub-basement  wall 

tion  within  the  Naos  of  the  Hecatompcdon.  on  which  it  may  have  carried   some   kind   of 

'  Ab  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  step  parapet. 
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tlic  stylobatc  of  tlic  present  stiucturc;  oiu;  of  tliese  stones  may  al.su  be  seen  u.sed 
a.s  touiidation  for  the  inner  part  of  the  stylohate.  There  are  also  built  into  the 
north  walla  number  of  blocks  of  poros  stone  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
oii;^finalIy  formed  part  of  the  cella  walls. 

Built  into  the  Cimoniuni  or  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  seen 
other  fragments,  amongst  which  is  a  marble  lion's  head  which,  if  (as  may  be 
fairly  presumed  from  existing  remains)  the  cymatium  of  the  temjjle  we  are 
considering  was  of  that  material,  may  have  very  fitly  formed  its  termination 
at  one  of  the  angles  ;  and  there  are  some  large  poros  stone  blocks  which  judg- 
ing from  the  suitableness  of  their  length  and  height  may  also  have  belonged 
to  the  same  temple. 

The  recent  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  which  laid  bare  the  internal 
face  of  the  citadel  wall  also  produced  some  very  important  fragments,  many 
of  which  must  evidently  be  referred  to  the  same  building  as  the  entablatures. 
The  principal  recoveries  were  some  large  poros  stone  capitals  of  a  type  very 
similar  to  the  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  sufficiently  well 
preserved  to  determine  the  upper  diameters  of  the  column.s  which  supported 
them.  There  were  four  varieties  as  regards  diameter  but  of  similar  character 
in  other  respects,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  them  as  originally  in 
juxtaposition. 

ToUd  depth  of  capital  Breadth  of  abacus.  Full  diameter  at 

inehuliiKj  abacus.  necking. 

ft.                                              ft.  ft. 

1 3-580  7-150     4-282 

2  .  .  .  .  about  3-430  broken       4-088 

3 3-430  7-080       3-843 

4 2-330  ....  about  4-70     2790 

Variations  to  this  extent  may  be  fully  expected  in  the  same  temple  and 
we  may  properly  assign  the  first  to  the  front,  the  second  to  the  flank,  the  third 
to  the  pronaos  or  posticum,  and  the  last  to  the  interior  order  of  the  naos. 
There  were  also  some  poros  stone  drums  of  size  and  character  suitable  to  the 
corresponding  columns.  One  of  these  in  remarkably  good  preservation  with 
the  contour  of  its  flutes  beautifully  worked  showed  a  full  diameter  of  5"811 
ft.  The  capitals  and  drums  retained  portions  of  the  fine  stucco  with  which 
they  had  been  coated  and  for  the  most  part  exhibited  traces  of  the  action  of 
fire. 

The  marble  drums  referred  to  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  an  order 
considerably  larger  than  the  poros  stone  remains.  Their  probable  destination 
will  be  mentioned  further  on.  One  point  however  connected  with  these  and 
some  other  of  the  fragments  is  material  to  the  question  before  us  as  it  bears 
on  the  question  of  when  they  were  inserted  in  the  citadel  wall.  This  seems 
to  be  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Thucydides  i.  93. 

SrjXr]  T)  oiKoSo/iia  ert  Kai  vvv  iarXv  on  Kara  airovhrjv  iyevero-  ol  yap 
OefieXioi  TrapToicov  Xidtav  VTroKeivrac  koi  ov  ^vveipyaa fjLevoiv  ecrriv  rj  ciXX"  ox? 
€KacrTOi  irore  irpoae^epov  iroWai  je  arifKai  utto  crrjp,dT(0v  kuI  \i0oi  elpyaa- 
fievoi  eyKareXeytjaav, 

u2 
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The  })a..ssa<;o  W(jh1(1  by  itself  be  ((.nchisivo  as  to  tlic  time  when  those 
•bums  of  cohnnns  and  tho  puros  stone  ciiiitals  were  built  into  tlie  wall,  viz.  by 
tin*  or<leis  of  Themistories  on  I  In-  decision  ii  leried  to  in  the  .ibove  passaije, 
Imt  foj-  i.'nr  faet,  that  'riiiii\ili<l's  is  prihi  nil  v  s|>e.ikin<4  of  the  eit\  walls;  but  it 
serins  very  urireasonabli'  to  cmcI)!  the  \\;illsof  thr  Arr<»|iolis  lioni  the  stale 
inent,  esjieeially  as  the  |Kirti(  iil.ir  lonrscs  in  which  those  remains  are  iise«l 
were  eviihiutly  Ixtth  inside  ;ind  out  bnilt  np  JMirnedly  and  they  occur  exactly 
iu  tliat  portion  of  the  eitadel  wheri  it  hid  been  jirctvi^d  to  l)i-  most  accessible. 
\u  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  'J'hendsloeles  near  the  Dipylnm  lijatc  is  to  be 
observed  a  curious  and  intorestinLj  conv(M"se  of  the  constrneiion  of  the  citadel 
wall  we  ai-e  speaking  of.  At  the  base  of  the  fornier  are  t,wo  coiir.st-s  of  beau- 
tifully finished  polygonal  wallini^,  whilsl  the  iij)per  (bourses  are  built  in  a  more 
hurried  manner  and  contain  vavious  borrowed  blocks.  J^'rom  this  we  may 
eonclnde  that  the  Athenians  began  their  city  wall  deliberately,  leaving  the 
citiilel  alone  at  first.  'V\\on  came  the  threatened  interruption  from  the  Spar- 
t:ins — the  city  walls  were  hurried  on  and  the  Acro[»olis  walls  l)egun  wliere 
most  reipiired,  ;dso  IiuiriedK,  ujt  to  ;i  certain  point,  alter  which  they  had 
leisure  to  construct  the  cil.idel  walls  in  :i  more  workmanlike  manner.  The 
(UitablatuH's  :ire  inserted  in  the  uppi.r  and  more  carefidly  finisheti  p.nt  of  the 
north  wall. 

]n  addition  lo  the  alxive  the  siib-b  isemeiil,  w.dl  ol'  the  Varthenon  retains 
some  evidenci.'s  of  the  \('ry  highest  inipoilaiice  towards  the  solution  ai'  the 
([uestion,  in  a  series  of  original  chiselled  m.irks  extending  along  )iearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  original  wall  at  a  level  about  7  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  present  great  marble  stej)S.  Kach  mark  is  a  sharp  V-shaped  cut  which  lias 
been  coloured  red  and  formed  in  a  separate  smooth  sindv  tablet  ab<uH,  ?.^  inclies 
.sijuare.  The  first,  reckoning  fr(»m  east  to  west,  is  20-5(l  feet  from  the  point 
where  the*  paiu'iled  blocks  change  tlieir  chniacter  at  a  distance  of  231'-1-.SI 
from  the  finished  ariis  <>\'  the  same  course;  at  the  S.  W.  angle  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  where  ]iresumal)ly  the  extension  provided  foi-  the  present  Tar- 
thenon  joins  the  older  work.  In  the  measurements  bidow  given  I  call  this 
point  }' and  the  chiselled  niaiks  yi.  11,  ('.  etc,  in  iinler  as  far  as  7' and  I  call 
the  S.  W.  anule  itself  .V.      S.  e   V\.  X  \' I  I 
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It  has  been  shown  lliai  the  aichitrav(\s  whic;h  give  near  approximations 
to  the  columniations  on  the  front  ami  Hank  uu'a.sui-.'  resjxx-tivcly  lo-2()S  an<l 

'  A'  isoiiiittod  IVoin  tlir  !!>,(,  .■islii'twi-cn  .1/  .iml        iii:'V  liiivr  1  ciii  tlnic  l>nt  lln-rc  is  no  M"<;n  of  it. 
O  about   ."JS — fi"0  from   lli<;  fomnT  llicit!   w  n  -'    7'A'    if   nicasunul   to  tlic  l:n-c  of  the  panel 

•Icfoi^t  in  llic  stonr.  so  it  i-  [>n,s>il«l«' lliat  a,  mark        instcP'l  olal-^nic  Hi''  <  liaimt-l  woiiM  li(>  .''•7'77.'>. 
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12'.jG1.  \Vc  c;iii  liiid  very  rcmurk.ibk'  ct»iiici(li'Hcos  bdwccMi  multiples  ot 
ij«jtli  llu-su  <|ii:(iili!i(;.s  :iii<l  i-ertiiiii  coiit  iiiiioits  roiiibiii.iiiuiis  <>i'  the  di.stuiices 
beiweeii  the  iiiarUs. 
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It  is  t|Milc  iiiiiMo.sihIe  l«»  a>eiilj;-  so  _L;ieal  a  iiuiiiber  ol  cuiiicidilit  l> 
to  ehaiue  and  it  is  (svideiit  (liat  a  lelutioiisbijt  lias  been  established 
between  these  sulvbaseineiiL  iiieasiires  and  the  iiorlb  wall  eiiLaljlaltiies, 
:iu(l  we  may  now  proceed  without  hesitation  to  eorrect  our  approximate 
columiiiatious  by  the  snuill  aiuoinit  of  —();)(»  in  the  case  of  the  fronts 
and  +'02G  in  the  case  of  the  Hanks  which  thus  become  13"238  and  12r),S7 
respectivelv,  and  we  may  notice  that  these  (piantities  bear  to  each  other  the 
proportion  of  20  to  19(lo-2o.S:  12o7()).  I  have  confined  the  above  com- 
parison except  in  one  instance  to  in  toiler  nuiltiples  of  the  ctdumniation  nu-a- 
surcs,  but  if,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected  fn)m  the  habits  of  tlie 
(Ireeks  to  subdivide  their  nieasuris  of  length  into  eight  or  sixteen  parts,  they 
be  sub<livideil  further  say  into  i|Uarteis  the  nuini)er  of  close  coincidences  will 
be  vastly  increased.  I  have  also  ibuiid  in  the  case  of  other  temples,  as 
will  be  more  fully  mentioned  further  on,  that  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  proportions  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  plan  and  elevation  and  the  mea- 
sure of  the  columniation. 

These  marks  evidently  served  a  similar  en<l  in  the  building  on  which 
they  arc  found  with  tliose  used  by  modern  masons  foi  the  purpose  of  setting 
out  their  work  full-rdze  on  an  extended  Hoor  t)r  boarded  surface.  These  there- 
fore in  the  attempt  to  restoration  of  the  earlier  Hecatompedoii  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  greatest  use. 

The  excavations  showed  that  the  substructions  of  the  south  peristyle  ol 
the  Parthenon  consisted  of  a  wall  (jf  about  2(1  courses  of  poros  stone  resting  on 
the  Acropolis  rock.  More  or  less  of  the  4  or  5  upper  courses  had  long  been 
visible.  Lying  against  this  wall,  as  shown  in  section  on  Pi.  XVI.,  was  a  mass 
of  earth  moie  than  30  feet  deep  which  rested  upon  the  toj)  of  the  rock.  The 
upper  and  larger  |)ortion  had  been  evidently  formed  subsequently  to  the 
Pei-sian  invasion,  as  it  contained  many  frai^ments  of  architeetiue  and  sculpture 
and  pottery  of  which  the  combination  could  only  be  referred  to  that  period. 
The  lowx^r  portion   however  was  jue-Persic  and  contained  only  evidences  of 
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caiiiLi  1  uic.  i  .>f.  iM  ^L.e  proofs  further  on  that  this  iipj)cr  stratum  wiis  tillcil 
in  (uo  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  levelliugup  thogrouutl)  against  a  wall  ahca<ly 
built.  lu  tlic  lower  stratum  there  were  evidences  that  tin.'  <jlder  soil  had  at 
so  ixo  period  been  cut  down  in  a  sloping  direction  (see  Pi.  XVI.)  for  the  purpu.se 
of  building  the  great  sub-bjusement  wall,  whicli  suppoitsthe  .south  flank  of  tin- 
terrace  surrounding  the  temple.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  earlier  soil  and  with 
no  other  foundation,  was  built  the  retaining  wall,  shown  iri  the  same  iiguie, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  earth  thrown  in  after  fhi;  Persian  invasion. 
The  sub-basement  wall  itself  is  built  of  large  well-jointed  stones,  but.  with 
uneven  face  excej)t  the  4  or  5  upper  cour.ses,  so  that  it  was  evidently  intcMnied 
to  be  covered  with  soil.  This  work  resembles  very  closely  both  in  workman- 
ship and  matt-rial  the  walls  built  by  Pisistratus  for  the  foun<lations  of  his 
temjilc  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  wliich  are  of  superior  workmanship  and  ol 
different  orientation  to  the  foundation  j)repared  for  the  later  temple.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  the  levelling  u])  the  soil 
against  this  sub-basement  wall  until  the  post-Persic  times  was  in  consequence 
of  the  area  below  having  been  occupied  by  houses  at  a  time  when  the  Acropolis 
was  the  great  defence  of  Athens  and  was  crowded  with  imjndation. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  we  look  at  this  sub-basement  wall 
and  also  at  that  under  the  west  front  of  the  Parthenon,  we  see  that  the 
former  has  at  some  period  been  lengthened  towards  the  east,  namely  at  a  point 
underneath  the  S.  E.  angle  column  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  latter  has  been 
lengthened  towards  the  north  at  a  point  between  the  two  columns  of  the  west 
front  nearest  to  the  N.  W.  angle.  Both  these  increments  were  for  the  sake  of 
enlarging  the  old  foundations  to  suit  the  increased  size  given  to  the  Parthenon. 
That  under  the  west  front  is  of  a  rough  character.  It  was  certainly  concealed 
under  the  pavement.  The  upper  courses  of  the  extension  towards  the  east  are 
highly  finished  and  must  have  been  intended  to  be  exposed.  There  are  signs 
of  the  pavement  level  having  been  below^  them.  In  1887,  at  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  excavations,  I  saw  that  the  ground  lying  against  the  sub-basement 
wall  had  towards  the  east  end  been  cut  down  so  as  to  reach  the  ro  k  for  the 
purpose  of  building  this  extension  (see  Fig.  1).  Photographs  were  tiiken 
from  time  to  time  as  the  excavations  proceeded — and  these  show  that  at 
various  points  further  towards  the  west  there  had  been  no  such  disturbance 
of  the  filling  in  (see  Fig.  3).  The  junction  of  the  masonry  at  the  east  end  has 
been  efibcted  with  great  skill,^  but  this  cutting  of  the  outside  ground  and  the 
difference  of  character  noticeable  in  the  course  worked  into  panels  (about  340 
feet  below  the  great  marble  steps)  is  decisive  of  the  point.  This  change 
occurs  at  the  point  1  have  called  Y  in  PL  XVII.  The  reader  may  also  be 
referred  to  Th«  ^  riru'vplcs  of  AtJienian  Architecture,  Plate  IX. 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  connection  between  the  chiselled  marks  de- 
scribed above,  and  the  temple  of  which  we  obtain  the  columniation  from  the 

'  It  was  uot  necessary  to  work  the  coui-ses  for  ported  on  a  very  deep  artiticial  foundation  so 

the  north-west  extension  with    such   exactness  that  it  was  necessary  to  bond  tlie  new  and  ohl 

liecau-se  the  rock  wa.s  immediately  below  thein,  tof^etlier  more  carefully, 
but  here  the  angle  of  the  temjile  had  to  be  sup- 
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roinaiii.s  on  tliu  north  wall,  we  iiiay  try  what  would  hap]Hu  if  wo  were 
to  apply  a  siniihir  treatment  to  other  temples  of  which  the  plans  and 
dimensions  are  known.  This  I  have  done  in  the  eases  of  that  of  Jupiter 
at  Ulynipia,  the  Theseuni  and  the  temples  of  Bassae  and  Aegiua,  viz,  on  a 
straight  line  I  form  a  series  of  points  derived  from  the  main  divisions  of 
the  temple,  ^l  on  the  extreme  right  is  taken  to  represent  the  south-east  angle 
ol  the  step.  Measured  from  it  to  0  is  the  angle  eolumniation  of  the  flank, 
viz.  the  distance  from  the  angle  of  the  upjier  step  to  the  axis  of  the  scivwf 


I  f  ■  ■  ■  I  '  ■  '  '  I 


¥w.  1. 


column  if  we  reckon  the  angle  column  as  the  first.  C£  represents  the 
distance  from  the  angle  to  the  corresponding  column  of  the  front.  Then 
//  and  /  are  determined  by  the  distance  from  A  of  the  pronaos  wall ;  HI 
being  the  thickness  of  that  wall.  Then  follows  the  east  peristyle  I3f  and 
then  MP  is  the  distance  across  between  the  axes  of  the  columns  of  the  naos. 
(This  of  course  is  deficient  in  the  Theseum.)  We  then  proceed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  naos  T,  then  measure  back  from  T  ST,  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  posticum.     Observe — the  step  of  the  cella,  not  the  wall,  is  selected  for 
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ineasuieiiK'ut.  tSQ  is  then  taken  as  the  liL'i^ht  ai  tlitj  cxtciioi"  (.Dhuiins  and 
Qli  as  the  width  of  the  Hank  peristyle.  Lastly,  AA'  is  made  equal  to  the 
entire  length  of  the  uj)per  step.  It  may  hap})cn  in  sume  eases  that  these 
points  will  vary  tVoni  their  alphabetical  order.  J t  will  be  tound  that  in  the 
case  of  each  temple,  ]>ut  less  conspicutmsly  in  the  Parthenon  than  in  the 
other  exan'i])les,  if  a  scale  be  applied  formed  of  integer  multiples  ot  the 
columuiation,  there  will  be  found  a  considerable  nundjer  of  close  coin- 
cidences wdiich  proves,  what  indeed  might  liave  been  inferred  a  ji/kii, 
that  a  relationship  exists  between  the  main  subdivisions  of  a  tem])le  and  the 
measure  of  the  columniation,  and  this  is  what  is  claimed  i'or  the  marks  on  the 
sub-basement  of  the  Hecatompedon.  These  hist,  if  compared  with  the 
columniation  scale  of  the  Parthenon  or  of  the  temple  at  Uassae,  show  only 
very  few  and  unimijortant  coincidences.  But  both  with  the  Aegina  scale 
and  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  there  are  a  good  many;  but 
that  is  easily  explained,  for  the  columniation  of  the  former  temple  is  almost 
exactly  5-eighths  of  the  front  measure  (13'2oS)  of  the  temple  under  considera- 
tion and  to  that  of  the  example  at  Ulym})ia;  it  bears  the  pro]jo)Lion  of  *J  to  7. 

The  attempt  to  reconstruct  upon  pajter  this  older  Hecatompedon  w'ouhl 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible  without  the  aid  ot  these  marks;  but  with 
them  I  hope  to  show  a  scheme  which  carries  with  it  a  high  degree  of 
probability. 

I  hokl  it  then  as  incontrovertible  that  the  marks  have  reference  to  the 
building  on  which  they  are  found. 

If  they  had  reference  to  the  Parthenon,  they  would  lia\e  shown  a 
immber  of  exact  coincidences  with  the  important  subdivisions  of  the  teuiple. 
I  have  searched  diligently  for  these  and  can  find  but  three,  viz.  the  colum- 
niation itself  CrI,  the  west  peristyle'^  JtS,  the  height  of  the  order  from 
stylobate  to  cymatium  inclusive,  Il(J,  leaving  a  very  large  majority  of  marks 
totally  without  significance.  That  in  so  great  a  number  of  combinations 
possible  (210j  there  should  be  three  coincidences  with  some  of  the  spaces  on 
the  Parthenon  need  not  imply  any  relationship  whatsoever.  We  may  there- 
fore Conclude  that  tiiey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Parthenon.  But  they 
have  distingt  relationship  with  the  multiples  of  the  north  wall  columniations 
as  has  been  shown.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  the  endeavour  to  apply 
them  to  a  restoration  of  the  Parthenon's  predecessor  on  its  proper  site. 

This  restoration,  of  which  a  |)lan  is  given  in  PI.  XVll.,  is  based  (.»n  the 
following  considerations,  viz. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  we  have  the  ful)  extent  of  tlie  original  sub- 
ba.sement  as  above  stated  [i}4''2^u\  x  :^ol"4Sl,  and  that  the  ordinary 
front  anil  ilank  columniation  measured  re.-^pecti\ely  lo'::io.S  feet  and 
12'5b7,  as  explained  above.  We  have  to  decide  two  unknown  points,  viz. 
what  was  the  number  of  the  columns  and  what  were  the  distances  in 
each  colonnade  of  the  cohunns  contiguous  to  the  angle  column  from  the 
angles  of  the  stylobate.  For  this  last  point  v,e  must  look  for  liie  analogy  of 
early  examples  ;  of  these  we  m;iy  take  three,  viz,  the  temple  at  Corinth,  that 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  and  Aegina. 


Vviijrij  ()('(.;i;i'ii;i>  iiiK  .site  of  thk  i'.\i;'i'iiKNt)N.         2«;; 

As  c(;iiii»;uc(l  willi  the  unliiiaiy  lolumniatiuu  wo  li;i\c  : 

/■/■.,„/.  F/.,„L: 

Cniiiitli 1-1'Jl  r^DO 

.iiiliiLcr  III  itiyiiiiii.i.  rioo  1  ir.ii 

.liil)iti  r  at  Ai'^^iiiii   .  1   ]i>7  1  'V67 

Mnni  ,,rtl,.s,'  (hirr.-xaiiii.l.-s       ri:)!!  lie,:; 

lliiicc  wi;  liiul  that,  ;t})|)r«j\ui»iitely  in  this  case  the  angular  spaces  in 
ilticsliun  should  be  about  15()S0  on  the  fronts  and  ]4040  on  the  ilanks. 
With  the  data  as  above  collected  two  solutions  are  possible  as  to  the  number 
ot"  the  cohunns  in  front,  one  hexaslyh.',  the  other  octastyle.  As  regards  the 
latter,  iluj  platl'orin  measuring  1U4-j3  would  indeed  admit  of  a  facade  of  8 
columns  with  one  or  even  two  projecting  steps,  and  if  we  suppose  IG  columns 
on  the  Ilanks  the  pro[)ortion  of  2  to  1  could  have  been  formed  between  the 
length  and  the  breadth  on  the  up[M;r  step  ;  but  this  arrangement  is  very 
unlikely,  as  the  wi<l(h  would  have  been  inconveniently  great  for  the  sub- 
basement,  as  it  would  have  admitted  of  no  margin  between  the  stylobate  and 
the  lower  levels  oJi  the  south  side — a  necessity  which  h;is  been  felt  in  the 
constni<;iion  of  the  existing  rarthenon.  Moreover  the  proportions  of  breadth 
and  height,  uidess  the  columns  had  been  made  much  loftier  than  the  date 
would  warrant,  would  have  been  unpleasing.  The  hexastyle  arrangement  is 
IVee  from  the  above  objections,  besides  wliieli  at  the  time  we  are  supposing  it 
was  the  usual  disposition  even  for  the  largest  temples  of  the  ]3oric  order,  for 
instance,  the  gieat  temjile  at  Olympia.  We  may  then  accept  the  hexastyle 
as  by  far  the  most  probable  form  of  the  temple  and  proceed  to  enquire  if  any 
confirmation  can  be  found  from  the  measurements  taken  from  the  sub-base- 
ment of  the  temple.  Firstly  as  regards  the  front. — We  have  seen  that  analogy 
oilers  15U;SU  as  a  probable  dimen^iion  for  the  colunmiations  nearest  the  angles. 
(Jn  the  sub-basement  there  is -i;'6' =  15'054.  To  twice  this  (quantity,  oO'lUS, 
add  V)  (■(;lumniati(jus  o!J'714  and  we  obtain  60'822  for  the  breadth  of  the 
upper  step.  Deducting  this  from  lOi'^oS  we  obtain  2  margins  each  of 
17"2ir).  This  dimension  also  is  represented  on  the  sub-basement  by  US  = 
17-272.  We  may  compose  our  front  thus:  11  US  +  2  OU  +  o  x  VS'I'iS  = 
lUi'oGG  to  compare  with  the  measured  extent  1U4"253. 

Secondly  as  regards  the  flank. — The  angular  dimension  from  analogy  is 
14'G40.  This  is  well  represented  on  the  sub-basement  by  ^IC=  14'747. 
The  luimber  of  columns  is  not  supposed  to  be  known,  but  let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  number  was  J  G.  Then  2  ^16' -f  13  x  12-5cS7  =  1!J3125  leaving 
oSo.jG  to  make  up  the  total  length  of  the  platform.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  tiiat  the  two  margins  would  be  exactly  e(pial,  but  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumi)tiou  that  )\l  ;_2<)'o()0  re})resents  tbe  eastern  one,  leaving  about  17'79G 
for  thf  ucsti  rn.  WC  iind  this  last  dimension  represented  very  closely  by 
Fli=  17"LMJG.  Let  the  tlank  Ije  now  composed  of  YA  -t-  2  AC  +  13  columnia- 
lioui  +  Pit  =  2olo91  to  lompare  with  the  measured  length  23T481  or 
lliii:)'}'-')  if  the  general  lace  instead  of  the  channel  between  the  panels  is 
t^aken. 

It  will  be  ob.^erved  that  not  oidy  have  we  succeede<l  in  finding  aniungst 
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thu  marks  on  tliu  sub-basement  dimensions  practically  identical  with  those 
pointed  out  by  analogy  and  which  satisfy  the  known  conditions,  but  also  they 
are  taken  not  by  arbitrary  selection  but  exactly  from  significant  places  along 
the  sub-basement.  The  lines  YA  and  AC  have  simply  tu  be  ruled  up  to 
occupy  the  places  where  they  are  wanted.  BC,  which  adjoins  AC  (being  ut 
right  angles  to  it),  adjoins  it  on  the  sub-basement  also,  and  liS  and  PR  which 
are  complementary  to  each  other  on  the  proposed  restoration  adjoin  each 
other  also  on  the  sub-basement. 

Omitting  now  the  margins  which  have  helped  so  much  in  this  pre- 
liminary enquiry  we  find  we  have  for  the  upper  step  of  the  temple  a  length 
of  193'125  and  a  breadth  of  69822.  But  the  temple  by  all  analogy  is  bound 
to  have  a  simple  proportion  between  the  length  and  the  breadth  on  one  of  its 
steps  ;  generally  the  upper  or  lower ;  but  on  an  intermediate  step  it  is  not 
unknown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  temple  at  Olympia. 

In  the  case  of  this  Athenian  temple  the  measurements  on  the  upper  step 
are  not  in  harmony,  but  if  4"1C  feet  be  added  to  each  term  of  the  comparison 
it  will  be  exactly  as  8  to  3.  This  would  probably  mean  that  the  step  or 
steps  had  a  projection  of  2*08  feet  each,  which  would  be  a  very  suitable 
quantity,  and  the  ratio  of  8  :  3  would  hold  on  the  middle  step  if  there  were 
two  projecting  steps,  or  on  the  lower  if  there  had  been  but  one. 

A  proportion  so  long  as  8  :  3  is  rather  unusual  but  not  without  parallel. 
The  Heraeum  at  Olympia  has  this  proportion  exactly  and  also  the  same 
number  of  columns  as  we  have  assumed.  There  are  also  several  examples  of 
5:2;  and  here  on  the  Acropolis  a  long  temple  was  obviously  very  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  its  effect  from  a  distance.  And  besides  if  the  naos  was  to  be 
Hecatompedos  length  was  a  necessity. 

Let  us  now  consider  or  assume  the  upper  step  as  determined  in  its 
length  and  breadth  and  proceed  to  the  other  arrangements  of  the  plan  which 
we  may  approach  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : 

The  analogy  of  a  great  number  of  temples  amongst  which  the  greatest 
weight  has  been  given  to  the  most  ancient  examples,  namely  Corinth,  the  two 
great  temples  at  Olympia,  the  archaic  temple  on  the  Acropolis  itself,  and  the 
temple  at  Aegina,^  points  out  that  the  length  of  the  cella  at  the  bottom  of 
the  step  or  steps  is  f  (74975)  of  the  total  length  on  the  upper  step,  also  that 
the  ratio  of  the  eastern  to  the  western  peristyle  is  as  11  to  10  (661  :  600). 

Of  the  flank  peristyle  it  is  in  this  case  unnecessary  to  speak  from 
analogy  as  there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  better  guide. 

The  eastern  and  western  peristyles  according  to  the  above  should  be 
respectively  25*291  and  22'990.  Referring  to  the  marks  we  find  IM=  25246 
and  J^H  =22  796.  Deducting  these  dimensions  from  total  length  that  of  the 
cella  becomes  144844. 

That  of  the  existing  Parthenon  is  196'390  or  51*546  longer.- 


^  "Whenever  Aegiiia  is  inentioiied,   I  always  -  That  is,  taken  on  tlie  lower  step  of  the  cella 

mean,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the,  temple  of      in  each  case. 
Jupiter  Pauhellenius. 
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' K«aTo/i7re8o<?  vea}<;  ev  ry  'AKpoTroXei  llapOevtov  tcaTaaKevaaOei^  vtto 
W.0i)vala>v  fJbei^Mv  tov  ifJiirfni<r0evro<i  viro  rtov  Wepaatv  troaX  iretmjKotna. 
Hosyohius.^ 

It  will  be  obscrvcid  that,  up  to  this  |>oiiit  wc  have  used  ilie  mark  spaces 
continuously  fron)   V  to  }f  with  one  break  only,  namely  III. 

This  occurs  exactly  where  we  should  exi>ctt  the  pronaos  wall.  If  we 
look  to  the  example  of  Aegina  and  take  a  proportional  distance  to  what 
occurs  there  from  the  edge  of  the  eastern  stylobate  we  should  have  to  the 
face  of  the  pronaos  wall  o2;J0  ft.  Here  AH  is  52o97.  Again  in  the 
Parthenon  the  thickness  of  the  pronaos  wall  is  6'7G,  which  is  exactly 
the  dimension  of  the  abacus  of  the  columns  of  the  E.  front.  That  of  the 
lK)ros  stone  cai)itals  measures  71 50,  and  HI  =  7'185.  Thuswc  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  ruling  up  HI  to  give  the  lines  of  the  pronaos  wall.  The  point  T, 
which  is  the  last  mark  of  the  series,  can  be  no  other  than  the  eastern  face  of 
the  wall  dividing  the  naos  from  the  posticum.  No  double  line  was  here 
necessary,  as  the  wall  would  be  deteiinined  by  the  depth  to  be  given  to  the 
posticum  or  would  share  in  the  thickness  given  to  the  longitudinal  walls  of 
the  cella.  A  very  important  discovery  gives  the  evidence  wanted  for  the 
position  of  these  longitudinal  walls,  "and  thus  determines  the  breadth  of  the 
Hank  peristyle.  In  a  recent  excavation  under  that  part  of  the  pavement 
which  was  shattered  by  the  explosion  A.D.  1687,  an  ancient  foundation  was 
revealed  running  E.  and  W.  of  finely  jointed  blocks  of  poros  stone,  which 
extended  about  28  feet  southwards  of  the  slightly  raised  stylobate  of  the 
north  row  of  naos  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  but  the  original  wall  to  which 
these  blocks  belonged  must  have  extended  several  feet  further  south,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  joints  which  were  exposed  and  which  showed  that  the  waU 
had  been  reduced  in  thickness. 

The  darker  shading  in  PI.  XVII.  shows  the  position  of  this  foundation  : 
it  is  also  shown  in  the  section  PI.  XVI.  This  foundation  can  have  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  carry  the  north  cella  wall  of  the  earlier  temple,  and 
when  in  the  plan  that  wall  is  placed  upon  this  foundation  it  is  found  that 
KQ  among  the  sub-basement  marks  agrees  with  the  width  of  the  flank 
peristyle,  whilst  in  »ST  we  find  the  retpiisite  dimensions  for  the  depth  of  the 
posticum.  This  latter  seems  no  doubt  to  be  shallow  compared  with  most 
other  temples;  but  as  the  opisthodomus  of  the  archaic  temple  was  still 
doing  duty  as  a  Treasury,  a  deeper  posticum  would  not  be  so  much  required, 
especially  as  a  main  object  in  this  temple  was  to  obtain  the  length  necessary 
for  the  Hecatom  pedes  naos.  RQ  attributed  to  the  flank  peristyle,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  also  narrower  than  analogy  would  have  suggested,  but  the  aigu- 


'  Tlie  seqacnce  of  growth  in  these  three  tem-  also  if  reckoued  on  its  upper  step  almost  exactly 
pies  is  remarkable,  the  cella  of  the  Hcca-  eqnal  to  the  total  length  of  the  Hecatompedon, 
tompeJon  being  approximately  eqnal  to  the  viz.  193*733  compared  with  193*125,  and  the 
wholelengthof  the  archaic  temple  144 '844  at  the  interior  length  of  the  Parthenon  within  the 
Iwttom  of  the  step  compared  with  142*273.  The  walls  from  pronaos  to  posticum  144*950  to  corn- 
Parthenon  cella  again,  as  shown  above,  is  fifty  pare  with  the  total  exterior  length  of  the  cella 
feet  longer  than  that  of  the  llecutouijtcdou,  but  of  the  Uecatomiiedon  144*844. 
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iiicnt  derived  liuui  tlic  luiiudatiuJi  iiiu.sl  luive  tlie  |>ic1ciciicl.  Suli  Lliougli 
narrow  it  is  not  without  example. 

The  proportion  found  at  Rhauinus  is  veiy  nearly  us  narrow  and  tliat  in 
the  Parthenon  itself  much  more  so  :  lor  il'  in  the  Partlniion  llie  proportion 
had  been  the  same  to  the  total  width  as  here  it  would  have  btcn  iiKjre  than 
3  feet  wider  than  it  is.  Something  also  had  to  be  sacritieed  in  the  ])eristyles 
to  get  a  good  proportion  of  width  lor  so  hnig  a  naos. 

If  jf' has  been  rightly  taken  as  the  Eastern  face  of  the  posticuni  wall 
and  its  Western  face  as  measured  from  A' has  been  given  l)y  PU,EH,  and 
/S7' the  thickness  of  the  wall  becomes  4094,  which  is  (piile  suhicient  for  it; 
there  could  be  no  reason  lor  making  a  wall  nut  ]»ierccd  by  a  doorway  any 
thicker. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  dimensions  measured  eastwards  from  T.  It  will 
be  found  that  from  T  to  the  middle  point  of  the  wall  ///  is  !)71Ult.^ 

No  greater  exactness  than  this  coukl  be  wished  for  the  lOO  feet.  By  the 
laws  of  Solon  this  dimension  would  be  07"!  14  (2!)1>U  m.)— see  Dr.  Ddrj)feld's 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  MUtlicUvngeii  for  1SS2 — and  this  value  agrees 
very  well  with  other  authorities.  Here  then  we  lind  most  clearly  the  Heca- 
tompedon  and  the  connection  of  this  measurement  with  the  age  of  Solon  n)ay 
perhaps  not  be  altogether  without  signiticance. 

It  will  liave  some  further  confirmation  of  what  has  gone  before,  if  tlie 
Solonian  foot  with  its  palms  and  dactyls  be  found  to  measure  accurately  some 
of  the  subdivisions  proposed  for  the  temple  and  obtained  from  the  sub-base- 
ment marks,  and  some  arc  very  close  indeed. 

Soloitiim.  Ctdcuhilril.  MiiisHi-'iL 

IM  .    .    .    .26  feet.  .    .    .  25-2iS  .  .        .  •J5-ii4tJ+ MjO^ 

ft.    .1. 

AC.    .    .    .  15  :  :3    .  .        .  14-74I)  .        .    .  11-747+ -OO-J 

EC.    .    .    .15:8  .        .  ].'3-05:J  .  .    .    .  1  .".-054  - -OOl 

JKj    .  .  .  12  : 1    ...  .ii-7ir. .         .ir;22--oo7 

MP  .    .    .  2U  :  7    .    .    .    .  20-27;J  .    .    .  .  2(r2*;(j+ "000 

PR  .    .    .  18  :  7    .    .    .    .17-905.        .  .17000- -001 

YA  .    .    .  21  :  y    ..    .    .20-576.    .    .  .  20-.'')(30+ -016 

ST  .    .       l:j  :  C    .        ,    .12-807.    .    .  .12-827- -020 

EH  ...  23  :  8    ...    .  22-821  ....  22-7H7+-021 

To  which  may  be  aildcl 

ns  .  .    18:12.],.    .    .    .  1 7-267  .    .    .  .  17 -272  - -(105 

The  total  width  assumed  (J!J  82  would  be  72  feet  less  11  dactyls  and  the 
total  length  of  the  temple  IDf)  feet  less  2  dactyls — both  exactly. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for  expecting  exact  integer  numbers  of  feet, 
as  exsiCi  2^ ''02)0 J  iloit  of  one  part  with  another  was  the  thing  aimed  at  and  the 
standard  foot  would  be  used  only  as  a  medium  for  measurement. 

Besides  the  poros  stone  ca])ittds,  drums,  and  entablatures  there  are  some 
other  fragments  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  earlier  Hecatompedon. 
I  refer  to  the  marble  stejxs  built  into  the  north  wall  and  some  other  marble 
fragments    which    have    been    more    lately    discovered.     We   may  the    more 

'  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd  lia.s  shown  that  in  tlie       looked  lor  butweeu  the  .same  iioiiit.s. 
Parthenon  the  Hccaluuipcdon  iiieasiiru  is  to  be 
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readily  adiuil,  the  use  of  tliis  inatorial,  as  the  metopes  whicli  are  eoiubincd 
witli  th(!  ontahlatnros  in  the  north  wall  arc;  of  marble  ;  and  vviien  we  consider 
hulh  I li(!  beauty  of  tlic  material,  and,  owint^Mo  its  hardness,  its  suital;)len(!ss 
Imi-  steps,  .■uid  the  (i|i|ti  Mt  unity  which  the  neiohbourhood  of  Pentelicus 
atfiirdeij,  liiere  seems  i;(i<m1  reason  lor  allowing  its  use  in  combinatirui  with  the 
stneroi>d  poros  stone  aiihitceture,  and  on  similar  consideiations  we  may  admit 
for  the  linish  of  tlu;  ])ediment  the  marble  cornice  which  was  discovered 
a  f(!W  yt^ars  a<;o  near  tlu;  S.K.  angle  of  the  Acropolis  adorneil  with  paintinfjs 
recallini^  tli(^  Aeginctan  decorations,  and  also  a  cymatium  of  marbU;  which 
corresponded  in  all  respects.  The  marble  drums  in  the  north  wall  are  of  a 
diifereiit  categoiy  and  will  l)e  further  referred  to  later  on.  We  may  also 
attribute  to  this  temple,  namely  to  its  eastern  pediment,  tlie  spirited  sculptures 
which  were  found  in  the  recent  excavations  to  tbe  soutli  of  the  Parthenon 
representing  the  coml>at  of  the  gods  and  the  giants  witli  a  marble  figure  of 
Mincr\a  in  the  centre,  of  whicli  a  laige  fragment  remains.  The  dimensions 
of  the  marble  steps  referr(><l  to  a])ove  are  very  favourable  to  the  hypothesis 
that  they  wer(^  used  for  the  st} lobate  of  the  Hecatompcdon  (possibly  the 
upper  step  only  was  of  marble).  From  the  lengths  of  ten  of  them  of  which 
[  have  obtained  tla;  measure,  two  complete  sets  can  be  formed  of  three  each, 
of"  whicli  each  set  differs  by  less  than  half  an  inch  from  the  calculated 
columniation. 

Froni  analogy  of  early  examples  we  might  expect  the  height  of  the 
cohnnns  to  be  about  2S*Gn().  If  obtained  from  the  mean  columniation  by 
the  favourite  proportion  of  !)  :  I  it  wonld  be  29'050.  Here  we  have  ^^^S' = 
:iS-!)04  and  contiguous  to  it  is  OQ  12-420.  The  hiovu  total  height  of 
entablatiu'e  including  cymatium  is  12'88(). 

The  section  in  PI.  XVI.  shows  the'Parthenon  and  the  rock  to  the  south  of 
it,  as  ascertained  from  a  trigonometrical  survey,  and  points  out  how  the  more 
recent  temple  would  inclose  the  walls  of  the  Hecatompcdon  so  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  fas  indeed  ])robably  may  have  been  done)  to  have  retained 
the  use  of  th(3  naos  of  the  old  temple,  restored  as  we  must  suppose  it  in  a 
temporary  manner,  until  the  new  temple  was  very  near  its  completion.  This 
has  been  done  both  in  nudiaeval  and  modern  times  in  respect  to  churches. 
It  also  would  explain  why  the  peristyles  of  the  Partlienou  ar(^  so  remarkably 
nari'ow. 

The  solution  arriv(Ml  at  in  the  previous  discussion  })roduces  a  plan  of  a 
temple  surrounded  by  margins  of  moderate  extent,  whereas  we  are  more 
familiar  with  cases  where  a  more  am])le  peribolus  was  provided.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  point  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Acropolis  was  in  early 
times  above  all  things  the  citadcd  and  was  crowded  with  houses,  great  economy 
of  space  was  therefore  imperative. 

A  temple  of  greater  proportional  length  than  this  and  with  still  narrower 
peristyles  lias  just  been  discovered  at  Plataea.^ 

'  The  excavations  at  tlie  temple  refeireil  to       It  pioiiii.se.s  to  lie  a  very  interesting  diseoverv 
have  been  condnrtctl  hy  the  American   School       in  many  ways, 
innlor  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Washington. 
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It  Is  a  natural  emiuiry  how  far  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  temple  as 
thus  restoretl  wouM  be  available  for  the  Parthenon.  This  consideration  has 
not  entered  into  the  calculations  by  which  the  plan  lias  been  formed  in  the 
slightest  degree,  except  in  the  one  instance  where  the  old  foundation  shown 
by  the  dark  hatching  on  Plates  XVI.  and  XVII.  presented  itself  and  was 
used  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  N.  cella  wall. 

The  adjoining  woodcut  gives  a  plan  of  the  lines  of  wall  and  stylobates 
of  the  old  temple,  the  hatched  portions  of  whicli  are  coincident  with  walls 
or  stylobates  of  the  Parthenon. 
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P1_AN    OF   THE  WAUUS   ANI?   STYLOBATES^OF  OLD    HeCATOMPEOON 

3HOVWine  -  HOV»    FAR  ^TMEX    ARE    COVEKEP- BY  THOSE   "  Or     PAR-XHEfSOM    ~- 

Fig.  2. 


Speaking  first  of  the  walls  which  range  E.  and  W,  the  great  sub- 
basement  or  terrace  waU  *  performs  the  same  office  now  as  then.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  thickness  of  this  wall.  If  it  had  been  altogether  solid  so 
as  to  include  the  foundations  of  the  southern  peristyle  it  would  scarcely 
have  exceeded  the  known  thickness  of  the  Cimonium  ;  but  assuming  it  to 
have  been  about  8  feet  thick  there  might  have  been  a  vacuity  of  about  5 
feet  between  it  and  the  wall  supporting  the  peristyles.  The  builders  of  the 
Parthenon  would  have  found  ready  means  of  adapting  these  walls  to  their 
use  by  providing  supports  between  the  two  walls  at  intervals  for  their 
columns  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  material.  A  portion  of  the 
stylobate  would  have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  old  wall. 


*  It  has  beeu  objected  that  so  costly  a  wall  as 
this  would  never  liave  been  built  merely  for  the 
pari»ose  of  apholding  a  terrace,  bat  must  hare 
been  intended  for  the  direct  support  of  the  i)cri- 
style  of  a  magnificent  temple,  bat  the  ancient 
wall-bailders — witness  the  rostly  substructions 


at  Sunium,  the  Heracum  near  Argos  and  other 
places — were  not penetinted  with  the  ecnuoniic 
ideas  of  the  present  da}-.  This  teri-a<'c  around 
the  t4'inple,  answering  to  tlie  peribolus  in  places 
where  there  was  more  space  available,  wonld 
have  had  an  important  fimetinn  «if  its  own. 
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Theu  lis  rcs[)ects  tlie  naos  colmuns  of  tlic;  l^artlieiK^ii,  lully  (JO  Uici,  in 
k!n<^tli  of"  the  scnithern  row  would  liavo  coincidctl  vertically  with  J'oiindatioiis 
required  tor  the  old  Hecatoinpedon  as  tiow  restore*!.  TIk;  parallels  drawn 
cast  and  west  through  the  eciitres  of  I  he  two  colonnades  would  have  ditten-d 
by  less  than  ten  inches  and  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  margin  proviiled 
for  the  foundations  of  the  old  building  would  have  been  ample  for  the  new. 

Almost  the  whole  length  of  the  N.  row  of  naos  columns  in  the  new  tem- 
ple would  have  been  assisted  by  the  old  cella  wall.  That  there  was  an 
ancient  wall  which  does  this  duty  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  but,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  of  certain  evidence.  Two  of  the  columns  of  the  opistho- 
domus  would  rest  exactly  centrally  upon  the  line  of  the  old  naos  wall.  To 
the  north  of  this  latter  wall  there  would  be  no  more  coinci(fences  in  an  E. 
and  W,  direction  but  no  deep  foundations  wouM  be  there  required  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  rock. 

Looking  at  the  walls  rurming  N.  and  S,  the  plan  shows  how  large  an 
amount  of  assistance  the  new  temple  would  receive  from  the  foundations  of 
the  old.  Particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  posticum  wall  of  the 
Parthenon.  To  the  western  f;ice  of  this  wall  the  measurement  from  the  po- 
dium is  40130  feet  whilst  the  distance  attributed  to  the  commencement  of 
the  stylobate  of  the  posticum  in  the  old  temple  is  40703.  These  walls 
therefore  practically  coincide.  It  is  also  evident  that  (as  judging  from  the 
analogy  of  other  early  structures  a  wide  margin  was  allowed  in  building  the 
foundations)  the  actual  assistance  afforded  to  the  newer  temple  would  be  in 
excess  of  what  is  shown  by  the  hatched  lines  on  the  plan. 

Having  now  established  what  I  venture  to  think  is  an  extremely  pro- 
bable restoration  of  the  Hecatompedon  on  the  Parthenon  site,  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  take  account  of  the  very  different  view  which  has  been  advanced 
on  this  subject.  There  is  indeed  no  dispute  on  one  point,  viz.  that  the 
foundations  we  are  considering  except  at  their  extreme  eastern  end  were 
built  previous  to  the  works  of  Pericles  :  what  is  in  question  is  the  lapse  of 
time  which  intervened  between  the  two  constructions. 

It  seems  quite  essential  to  the  acceptance  of  the  new  views  that  the  sub- 
basement  of  the  Parthenon  should  not  be  coeval  with  the  north  wall  remains, 
otherwise  its  claim  upon  them  would  be  irresistible.  Accordingly  the  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  it  was  built  by  Cimon,  to  whom  also  the  authorship 
of  the  marble  drums  has  been  referred.  The  late  excavations  have  shown 
that  when  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Parthenon  was  levelled  up,  the  part 
first  taken  in  hand  was  that  between  the  Parthenon  and  the  retaining  wall 
shown  in  PI.  I.  and  that  this  part  contained  the  richest  store  of  pre-Persic 
fragments,  and  that  afterwards  the  Cimonian  wall  was  built  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  retaining  wall  before  mentioned  was  then  filled  up  with 
layers  of  earth  differently  arranged  and  with  a  rather  scantier  store  of  relics. 
Let  us  notice  then  these  points  following :  viz. — 

(1)  The  great  wall  of  the  sub-basement  is  entirely  composed  of  squared 
blocks,  without  a  single  architectural  fragment  that  can  bear  witness  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Persians  embedded  in  it. 
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(2)  The  Cimonian  citadel  wall  both  inside  and  out  contains  ;i  cjreat 
number  of  such  stones  borrowed  from  pro-Persic  structures. 

(3)  If  the  temple  foundation  had  been  built  immediately  su])SOf|iiriit  In 
tlu'  Persian  invasion,  dnubth^ss  some  of  the  mateii.ds  nrtcrwMvds  fuiiiid  so 
iisi'ful  for  the  citadel  wall  would  liavo  l)0('n  used  in  if. 

(4)  Several  marble  unfinished  drums  wore  found  inibcddrd  in  the  fill- 
ing in  contiguous  to  th(^  temple  foundations.  Tf  dimon  li:id  ])V('pnrod  these 
materials  for  the  intended  temple  with  wiiich  he  h.ns  been  credited,  woidd  he. 


|-I<; 


when  superinlending  the  filling  in  which  h;«s  covered  them,  htive  wasted  in 
this  manner  such  costly  material  ?  Whereas,  had  fhey  only  hoo^\  the  Tyv.inf's 
property,  there  would  have  been  rather  a  satisfaction  in  burying  them. 

(5)  The  photogra])hs  taken  during  the  progress  of  the  excavations 
show  conclusively  that  the  sub-basement  wall  was  built  befon;  the  soil  wns 
thrown  in  against  it.  It  is  ])art  of  the  new  tlieory  that  this  soil  w.is  hn'd  in 
bit  bv  bit  as  the  w;dl  aro.se  and  wns  use<l  instead  of  n  timbei-  '^ernfuMinir  to 
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:ii(l  ill  building'  it.  Some  of  the  stunos  ot  tli;it  w;ill  \vt;i;;li  not  k'ss  lli:iii  .'J 
tons — it  is  easy  to  imagine  tlie  disturbance  wbich  would  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  traction  and  handling  of  such  weights  ujmhi  it,  whereas  the 
photoi^Maph  bears  witness  to  the  perfect  evenness  of  the  layers.  It  is  evident 
that  the  pre-Persic  rubbish  was  thrown  in  a<;aiiist,  ;i  wall  which  Wtv  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  was  Jilrea<ly  built. 

There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  wall  was  biiilL  with  the 
help  of  timber  scaffohling,  nor  is  there  any  that  the  wall,  although  always  in- 
tendeil  to  be  covered  except  as  to  its  3  or  4  upper  courses  by  a  terrace,  may 
hav(!  remained,  for  the  reasons  aln^ady  assigned,  nnflriisli(Ml  in  tliis  jt.ir- 
ticular. 

As  respects  the  marble  drums  built  into  the  noi  th  wall,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  considere<l  as  material  imme<liately  available  for 
the  fortification  of  the  Acropolis  when  that  work  was  hurried  forward  iu  the; 
time  of  Themistocles.^  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Pisistratus  or  his  sons  for  rebuilding  the  poros  stone  temple.  As  to 
the  theory  that  they  were  built  into  the  north  Avail  at  a  later  period  and 
had  formed  part  of  the  material  prepared  by  Cimon  for  his  imagined  temple 
on  the  Parthenon  site,  it  is  in  the  first  place  entirely  wanting  in  any  his- 
torical support  that  he  ever  had  that  intention,  and  secondly  supposing  he 
had  left  them  as  prepared  but  unu.setl  materials,  was  Pericles  so  reckless  and 
regardless  of  expense  as  to  have  throAvn  away  masses  of  marble  so  admirably 
adapted  to  his  work  and,  if  not  for  the  lower  drums  of  his  coluihns,  suitable 
for  almost  any  other  situation  ?  The  unfinished  drums  already  referred 
to,  which  were  found  underground  .south  of  the  Parthenon,  were  evidently 
part  of  the  same  batch  of  materials  and  point  t<j  the  same  Pisistratid 
origin. 

If  in  consideration  of  the  preceding  arguments  we  refuse  the  claim  of 
the  archaic  temple  to  the  entablatures  preserved  in  the  north  wall  and  the 
fire-marked  capitals  and  the  poros  stone  drums  associated  with  thern,  wo 
must  still  allow  that  the  discovery  of  that  temple,  which  with  so  many  other 
things  we  ow^e  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  sagacity,  is  a  great  and  important  fact  and 
requires  to  be  considered  both  for  wliat  it  was  and  what  it  was  not.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  dispute  of  any  consequence  as  to  the  general  facts  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  parts  which  exist.  Tlie  length  of  the  stylobate  according  to  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  is  4344  m.  =142-522  ft.  By  my  measurement  142-273  ft.  The 
breadth  according  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  21-34  =  70*014  ft.  By  my  measurement 
ti9-987.     The  width  of  the  stylobate  in  situ  1'59  =  5  219  ft.     I  made  it  5-210. 

The  above  differences  are  very  slight  and  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
arguments  which  may  be  based  on  them. 

In  my  draAving  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hecatompedon  I  have  supposed 
— although  no  part  of  my  argument  rests  upon  it — that  a  poros  stone  drum 
measuring  5-811  ft.  from  fillet  to  fillet  belonged  to  that  temple.  This  drum 
however  Dr.  Dorpfeld  thinks  may  have  belonged  to  a  different  structure  alto- 


'  See  the  obseiviitious  ou  this  head  in  a  previous  i>ag«'. 
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gether.  So  iu  the  present  cmjuiry  I  make  no  use  of  it  and  I  will  even  leave 
out  of  my  reckouin«^  a  largo  poros  stone  capital  embedded  in  the  inside  of  tlie 
north  wall  close  to  the  entablatures  which,  where  it  joinc<l  the  column,  mea- 
sured 4282  ft.  from  fillet  to  fillet,  and  according  to  Dr.  Diirpfeld  about  4206 
— a  difference  of  no  consecpience :  but  as  I  saiil  before  1  will  pass  over  this 
capital  and  found  my  calculations  upon  another  which  is  also  embedded  in 
the  N.  wall  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Erechthcum,  which  measures  40<S<S  from 
fillet  to  fillet  where  it  rested  on  the  column. 

The  upper  diameter  of  the  column  being  thus  given,  we  have  to  seek 
from  analogy  of  the  earliest  examples  the  dimensic^n  at  the  base.  In  this 
enquiry  we  may  include  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia, 
from  among  the  great  variety  of  different  proportions  in  that  temple,  which 
seems  to  hold  a  middle  ])lace  between  excessive  archaism  and  quite  late 
work.     This  column  gives  the  value  marked  (a)  in  the  following  table. 

13  "81 7 
n.  l'285iii.  at  the;  hiLsc  and  0*930  at  tlic  neck  giving  the  ratio    .... 

/'.   After  this  we  place  Coiiiitli  from  Stuart's  iiiea-siireinciits'  .  13"440 

r.  Then  the  U-iii|ile  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  I'.louet 13-231 

d.  ,,  ,,  ,,         Laloux  and  Moiiccanx     .    .  13  0C0 

c.  ,,  ,;  ,,         The  Aiisyrahuiufcn  .    .    .    .  13"195 

/.  From  the  Peristyle  at  Acgiiia,  (Jockerell 13  330 

,j.  „  „         nioiiet 13-506 

/«.  The  temple  at  the  Port  Aegiua,  Cockerel  I 13-653 

i.   All  archaic  example  on  the  Acropolis  o^^ 

Athens,  ineasurt'inciit  at  iicckiii'' 2  927,  I    .,       ,  ,.^^«« 

,.  '        .  ,         ,  ^       "        .,     hat  Iwist 1-V700 

coinbiiicil  with  a  (hum,  not  uece.ssarjiy  I 

the  lowest,  iiica-suring  4 '010  ft.  ^ 

13'437 
Tlie  general  nicau  of  all  the  ab(.we  gives  — ^^ —  as  the  proportion  of  the 

lower  to  the  upixir  diameter  in  these  early  examples.     But  for  the  purpose  of 
the  arguments  following,  we  may  even  afford  to  discard  the  six  larger  pro- 
portions and   use  the  mean  of   the  four  smaller  varieties  which  Avould  be 
13-207 
10    ■ 

We  have  now  to  see  if  a  column  with  a  lower  diameter  applicable  to  this 
cap  of  4088  ft.  couhl  be  placed  on  the  stylobatesof  which  we  have,  in  part  at 
least,  certain  data. 

In  addition  to  the  block  in  situ  there  lie  near  the  western  front  of  the 
Parthenon  a  certain  number  of  stylobate  slabs  which  from  their  material 
shape  and  workmanship  it  is  evident  had  been  placed  there  when  the  archaic 
temple  was  dismantled. 

They  are  of  various  breadths  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter,  but 


1  The  measurements  given  hy  Stuart  of  this  top,  fails  to  record  the  measurements  required, 

temple  seem  to  give  the  only  record   where  we  Stuart's  measurements  arc  generally  trustworthy 

can  feci  any  confidence  lliat  the  two  diameters  and  in  his  measure  of  the  height  he  agrees  with 

are  measured  from  the  same  column.     lUouet,  lUouct-and  also  with  my  own  taken  trigono- 

who  seems  to  have  had  access  by  ladder  to  the  metrically. 
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the  width  ot  the  stylobate  losulting  lioni  sucli  of  tlie  stones  as  can  be 
measured  agrees  in  making  it  about  o-32U  ft.,  wliich  is  a  little  wider  than  that 
given  by  the  block  in  situ  but  not  so  greatly  in  excess  but  that  tliey  might 
have  belonged  to  the  southern  stylobate  of  the  same  temple.  If  we  place 
them  on  the  fronts  the  argument  would  of  course  beat  an  end,  for  they  would 
not  have  received  the  column  of  which  the  diameter  (derivetl  by  multiplying 
the  dimension  at  the  necking  by  r3207)  would  be  'y'iUU  :  ;ind  it  is  necessary 
that  the  stylobate  should  also  be  considerably  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column  which  rests  upon  it.  With  o-210  on  the  north  side  juid  5320  on  the 
south  wc  mu.st  suppose  that  the  width  we  have  to  calcidate  from,  to  obtain 
that  on  the  fronts,  is  5265.  There  are  at  least  two  instances,  namely  the 
Heraeum  at  Olympia  and  the  temple  at  Corinth,  in  which  the  width  of  the 
front  stylobate  exceeds  that  on  the  Hanks.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  to  look 
for  it  in  this  case.  The  question  bowcver  will  turn  upon  the  extent  that  is 
permissible,  and  it  amounts  to  this,  Could  the  stylobate  of  the  fronts  according 
to  any  admissible  analogy  have  been  wide  enough  to  receive  a  cohunu  of 
5-300  diameter? 

For  the  excess  of  the  width  of  the  stylobate  beyond  that  of  thf  (ohiinii 
we  must  look  to  the  temple  at  Corinth  and  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympi.i.  for 
nothing  could  be  concluded  from  the  extraoidi nary  varieties  of  diameter  touud 
at  the  Heraeum.     At  Corinth  the  stylobate  exceeds  the  diamet*  r  of  the  (  oluiiin 

on  the  flanks  by  r-^^  and  on  the  fronts  by  -i^^.      In   the  teniitle.  at  <  )lyiii|iia 

21  17  . 

the  excess  is  „^--  on  the  flanks  and  ^„_  on  the  fronts.     The  general  mean  of 
221  22o 

these  four  values  shows  the  stylobate  as  exceeding  the  column  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  '00334,  and  therefore  for  a  column  of  5300  diameter  it  should 
require  to  have  a  width  of  5*075.  Let  us  see  now  from  the  examples  how 
much  excess  may  be  given  to  the  front  stylobate  over  that  of  the  flanks,  that 
is  beyond  5  205  feet.  We  have  three  cases  to  refer  to,  namely  the  temple  at 
Corinth,  and  the  two  great  temples  at  Olympia  (for  in  this  examination  we 

may  admit  the  Heraeum).     The  excess  at  Corinth  is  —a,  at  the  Heraeum  of 

9 
Olympia  ;r-^,  and  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there  is  no  ditference.      The 

mean  of  these  three  shows  that  we  may  add  "174?  to  our  5205  making  it 
5-439.  But  we  have  seen  that  we  require  5-087  to  carry  the  column  con- 
sistently with  precedent ;  it  is  therefore  more  than  six  inches  too  narrow,  and 
it  has  been  by  a  vn-t/  imhtlyent  use  of  the  proportions  applicable  to  the  known 
upper  diameter  that  so  small  a  base  diameter  as  5300  has  been  deduced. 

It  follows  from  this  enquiry  that  the  width  of  the  stylobates  of  the 
archaic  temple  is  inconsistent  with  the  dimensions  of  the  order  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  upon  them  ;  and  if  the  analogies  which  I  have  pointed  out 
are  to  be  discarded,  the  advocates  of  the  new  faith  must  be  contented  with  a 
very  much  lower  auiount  of  probability  than  if  they  were  accepted. 

Now  supix)se  insteiul  of  combating  these  difficulties  we  accept  the  Ifeca- 

X  2 
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tinnpcdon  tlicorv  as  above  explained;  and  let  ns  suppose  that  the  408.S  cap 
was  usi'd  on  the  ilanks,  and  the  4-282  cap,  which  lias  in  the  previous  discussion 
l)een  kept  in  reserve  (although  the  measurements  of  its  <lepth  and  abacus  and 
tlie  character  of  its  annulets  and  necking  proclaim  its  relationship  with  tliat 
which  has  been  worke<l  from),  was  used  in  the  fronts  of  the  temple  :  and  let 
the  legitimate  mean  of  l:i-437  be  applied  to  dctennine  the  lower  diameters. 
We  should  then  have  for  the  latter  5-41)2  and  rriryl  respectively,  which  bear 
to  each  otlujr  exactly  the  projxjrtion  of  the  example  at  (.'orinth,  viz.  1<)2G7  : 
172,  and  if  this  were  so,  we  should  find  in  LM  and  (Jl'  of  thr  sub-b:».srmciit 
marks  breadths  for  suitable  styh)y>ates  withiii  tli<'  tonditions  cstablishc-l  by 
analogy,  vi/.  .')977  and  G"22ti. 

The  solo  favourable  argument  in  favour  of  a  JJoric  hexastyle  and  12 
colunni  arrangement  on  the  site  of  the  archaic  temple  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  fact  that  this  number  could  be  fitly  arranged,  su])posing  the  diameters 
were  suitable,  on  a  stylobate  having  tlie  dimensions  given  above,  and  that  the 
columniations  would  agree  with  those  of  the  north  wall  architraves  both 
front  and  fiank.  If  it  be  tliought  an  objection  to  the  Hecntompedon  theory 
above  given  that  its  breadth  should  so  nearly  equal  that  of  the  archaic  tem- 
ple, I  can  only  rej)lv  that  it  is  the  only  objection  J  can  see  and  that  then- 
seems  very  little  in  it.  When  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  temple  in  a 
st'itelier  fashion  ami  on  liighcr  ground  there  would  have  been  obvious  economy 
in  using  some  of  the  roof  materials  in  a  temple  of  the  same  sp.ni. 

It  must  however  be  gTanted  that  if  the  hexastyle  Doric  and  12  column 
plan  was  the  only  disposition  that  the  stylobate  of  the  archaic  temple  ad- 
mitted of,  there  would  be  much  temptation  to  endeavour  to  .strain  the 
analogies  almost  to  the  breaking  point  or  else  to  imagine,  what  is  unlikely, 
that  every  vestige  of  it  liad  perished ;  but  firstly  I  must  call  attention  t(j  a 
dirticulty  independent  of  the  (luestion  of  diameter  which  occurs  in  placing 
any  Doric  peristyle  of  12  columns  on  the  site  in  (piestion. 

This  arises  from  the  block  in  situ  on  the  north  Hank.  That  block  is 
situated  at  such  di.stance  from  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  stylobate  that  one, 
namely  the  fifth,  of  the  supposed  Doric  columns  would  be  placed  upon  it :  as 
shown  in  PI.  XVIII.,  not  in<leed  exactly  centrally,  but  approximately  so.  It 
was  doubtless  the  \isual  practice  to  place  the  centres  of  the  columns  ovei-  the 
joints  of  the  stylobate,  but  it  was  not  invariable,  and  the  stylobate  blocks 
near  the  Parthenon  show  such  difterences  of  breadth  that  probably  in  this 
temple  the  centres  of  the  columns  were  sometimes  over  the  joints  and  some- 
times over  the  middle  of  the  block  :  that  therefore  is  not  the  difficulty,  but  it 
is  this.  There  is  on  that  block  a  sinking  wdiich  has  every  right  to  be  con- 
sidered an  ori<nnal  sinkint:'  but  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of 
the  block  and  therefore  could  have  no  relation  to  the  c<jnstruction  of  the 
columns,  but  seems  rather  to  have  been  formed  between  them  and  to  have 


'  The  liolc  may  of  course  liave  been  formed  which  the  traces  arc  visililc  agaiiiht  the  caryatid 

subs<;t|Ueiilly  to  the  removal   of  the  coliimiis,  porcli  must  prohably  Lav.'  Imcii  Imilf  ovi-r  it  at 

Imt  the  leadin^i  )>robability  i.s  tliat   of   its  co-  an  early  <late. 
txisli  iK'e    with    tlieiii,  e»i'(cially  .i^   tlie  wall  of 
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ciuricd  some  .statue  in-  awit/nnu'..     This  siiikirj;^  tlierof'orc  appeals  aj^aiiist  this 
[xjsitioii  t)t   tli(^  coliiiMii  ;  coiMpare  1*1.  XVIII. 

It  is  iievertlielcss  certain  that  we  have  the  fouiKhitions  ami  iliiiioiisioiis 
ul'  a  ;^re;it  temple.  Is  the  Doric  disposition  the  «»nly  j»o.ssiljle  one  (  It  is 
uid  the  only  possible;  disposition.  An  Ionic  octastyle  temple  with  l(i  columns 
oil  the  flanks  would  fit  the  stylohate  ecjually  well.  The  eolumniation  on 
the  flanks  would  l)e  !)'13  and  on  the  fronts  i)  '2'.i. 

(Jn  this  s<heme  the  block  which  has  been  referred  to  falls  ai»proxiniately 
centrally  between  two  columns  (see  PI.  XVJII.)  but  riearest  to  the  western 
one  of  the  pair.  And  now  there  is  seen  a  rea.son  for  the  rjxcn/rii;  cuttin<^  of 
the  sinking  before  referred  t(»,  being  so  done  that  the  pedestal,  for  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  cut  as  a  socket,  should  occupy  more  nearly  the  centre 
between  the  two  columns. 

The  stylobatc!  stones  near  the  Parthenon  offer  also  a  certain  anidunt  of 
sup[K)rt  to  this  theory.  It  is  in  the  first  place  likely  that  among  the  6  or  7 
which  are  there,  two  at  least  should  have  occupie<l  positions  adjoining  one 
an<jther. 

Theie  are  two  which  measure  respectively  olTT  and  3'928  in  breadth, 
which  combinetl  make  iJllo,  a  satisfactory  correspondence  wit  h  9130.  There 
is  however  also  a  condiination  of  3  stones  which  agrees  almost  as  closely  with 
the  12'5G1  eolumniation.  So  that  as  between  tlie  two  systems  this  proves 
nothing  except  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Ionic  theory.  That 
the  Erechtheum  was  successor  to  the  archaic  temple  as  that  of  Minerva  Polias 
is  generally  allowed.  The  fact  of  its  being  Ionic  is  in  favour  of  the  view- 
that  its  predecessor  was  built  in  that  order  also. 

The  recent  thorough  .search  for  arcliitectural  relics  on  the  Acropolis  has 
brought  to  light  a  fragment  of  a  large  Ionic  cap  of  poros  stone.  The  lower 
diameter  of  a  column  suited  to  it  would  have  ha«l  a  diameter  of  about  4  feet, 
and  if  a  base  were  added  on  the  analogy  of  the  early  temple  of  Juno  at 
Sarnos,  it  would  have  occupied  about  4*G  or  4'7  ft.  of  the  width  of  the 
stylebate,  which  would  suit  its  width  very  well :  but  the  ([uestion  will  be 
asked — How  is  it,  if  the  temple  had  originally  44  such  columns,  that  only  one 
portion  of  a  cap  should  be  extant  ?  Was  it  not  rather  part  of  the  base  of 
some  statue,  of  which  several  instances  (though  much  smaller)  have  occurred  ? 
This  answer  would  have  great  weight  if  we  had  to  suppose  that  the  Ionic 
peristyle  had  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  conclusion. 

The  theory  of  the  early  Parthenon  or  Hecatompedou  supposes  that  that 
temple  was  founded  at  least  100  years  (and  probably  more)  before  the  Persian 
invasion,  in  greater  magnificence  and  on  a  more  commandinu  site  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste  than  the  archaic  temple  ;  and  that  the 
latter  was  taken  down  except  so  much  of  it  as  was  used  for  secular  purposes 
as  a  treasury,  and  which  remained,  soused,  until  the  final  completion  of  the 
Erechtheum,  the  new  Hecatompedon  taking  its  place  as  a  temple  and  being 
that  which  was  the  one  conspicuous  temple  of  Minerva  answering  to  the 
description  by  Herodotus,  in  which  the  fugitives  vainly  sought  for  asylum. 
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Tlierc  would  liavo  been  plenty  of  time  in  the  interval  we  are   supjxisiji'j;  for 
the  icin.iiiis  tA'  tlic  columns  of  the  archaif  tein])l('  to  be  broken   up   .md   dis- 
persed.    J^ongtli  of  time  and  domestic  occupation  of    a   sitt,'   lias   niiieli    nmii 
effect  in  obliteiuting  objects  of  antiipiity  than  sudden  catastrojjhe. 

At  tlie  same  time  1  wish  to  make  this  point  cle.ar,  viz.  that  the  ac(e|ttau(e 
or  otlierwise  of  this  particular  view  whidi  I  have  propoun»h.-d  respecting  tlie 
Tonic  onh-r  used  in  the  (Jecropium  (if  that  was  one  of  tlie  names  by  wliicli 
the  arcliaic  temiile  was  known)  has  extremely  little  ta  do  with  the  main  con- 
tention ol  tliis  [)apei',  whi(;h  is  that  the  entablatures  built  into  the  north 
wall  and  most  of  the  great  Doric  capitals  and  poros  stone  «lrums  which  liave 
been  brought  to  light  dnring  the  recent  excavatious  beloiigcil  to  a  temple 
which  preceded  tlie  Parthenon  on  the  .same  site,  and  not  to  the  archaic  temple 
discovered  about  seven  years  ago. 

F.  C.  !'. 
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Some  iiienhoM  nught  to  be  made  of  an  iiide[)en<lenl  .source  ol  cii(|uiry 
which,  when  the  details  arc  cotifirmed  by  a  iiK^-re  complete  examination  of  tlu; 
subject,  cannot  f;\il  to  thr(jw  much  light  on  the  occasion  of  the  arcliaic 
temple  being  superseded  by  a  ti;mple  built  on  the  lines  of  the  Parthenon. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  d(MMonstrated  by  Mr.  Lockyer' 
that  tlie  orientation  of  the  Egyptian  temples  was  tletermine«l  by  the  onij)//- 
kide,  or  distance  northwards  or  sontliwards  of  tlie  true  ea.st  or  west,  of 
certain  conspicuous  stars,  as  they  rose  or  .set  above  or  below  the  visible 
horizon  of  the  place,  and  careful  observations  of  Greek  temples  show  that 
similar  principles  must  have  prevailed  in  that  country  at  the  curliest  times 
although  apparently  neglected  later. 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  of  astronomy  that  year  by  ye.ir  the  aj)par(iit 
position  of  the  stars  witli  refiMence  to  the  equator  an<l  the  poles  is  affected 
by  tlie  change  which  is  known  as  the  prcrcsHii^n  of  Ihr  cquhioirs  by  which 
the  eartli's  polar  axis  shifts  its  place  continually  though  slowly  along  a 
dehnitt!  cour.se  (approximately  circular)  in  tli<;  heavens,  so  that  the  position 
of  the  stars  (which  amongst  themselves  can  roughly  but  not  rpiitc  accurately 
])e  called  fixed)  is  altered  very  materially  with  reference  to  the  ecpiator  and 
the  pole,  and  this  affects  ver}'  much  tlie  time  and  place  of  their  rising  and 
setting  f(jr  any  particular  place. 

Although  as  before  stated  this  motion  is  slow,  yet  after  the  lapse  of  two 

'   Ml.  Lockytr  (;i.s  lie  iiiloniis  us,  in  Nature),  his   views  ou  Orientation   in   a  lectniv   to   the 

after   lie    had    coinincneoil    tlie    investigations  Society  of  Antiiiiiaries  in  May  last).     See  also 

alluded  to,  found  he  had  been  anticii>ated  by  the  contributions  to  this  subject  by  H.  Nis.sen 

Hen-  H.    Nisscu    in    Germany.     Mr.    Lockyer  iu    the  llhcinlschcs  Mujxnm  f.  Philologic,  par- 

liowivcv  has  carried  the  enquiry  much   further  ticularly  the  1885  and  18S7  volniiics.     M.  Eiiiile 

((«/.  articles  iu  NoJ.ure,  Xos.  fur  April  16.  May  Hernour  al.^o  in  his  Liijcwh   A(hi.ni< nix    sci ms 

7  and  21,  and  June  1  of  this  year,  on  The  Early  to    have   approached   very   near  to    the    point 

/lislory  of  ^Islrono/iiv.     lie  has  also  expounded  without  however  reaching  it. 
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or  tlirci-  centuries  or  sometimes  even  less,  a  star  which  could  be  seen  from 
the  sanctuary  of  a  temple  through  an  eastern  or  western  opening  at  its 
rising  or  .•-etting  would  be  altogetiier  shifted  out  of  sight,  so  that  either  its 
use  in  connection  with  tiie  ceremonial,  whatever  it  was,  would  have  to  be 
giv(!n  up,  or  some  structural  change  made  to  retain  the  observation. 

In  Egypt  in  several  instances  alterations  of  the  jand)s  of  the  docjrways 
have  been  made  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  prolongitig  the  means  of  observation, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  a  new  temj»le  has  been  built  alongside  of  the 
original  one  with  a  slight  deviation  of  axis  suitable  for  the  observation  at 
its  rising  or  setting  of  the  identical  star  which  presumably  had  determined 
the  axis  of  the  adjacent  and  earlier  temple.  In  every  instance  of  such 
alteration  or  renewal  the  sculptural  and  ejjigrajjJiical  archaeology  appears  to 
accord  in  se([uence  of  date;  with  the  processional  movement  of  the  star  and 
the  second  temple  is  found  to  follow  the  same  cult  as  the  previous  one. 

Accurate  observations  of  several  of  the  temples  in  Greece  show  that  in 
these,  in  every  case  excepting  one  (the  Theseum),  of  which  the  date  of  found- 
ation is  probably  comparatively  late,  a  connection  exists  (similar  to  that  which 
[)ievails  so  generally  in  Egypt)  between  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  the 
heliacal  rising  or  setting  of  a  conspicuous  star  or  constellation  at  an  epoch 
not  inconsistent  with  the  cd.rliest  foundation  on  the  site  :  and  it  is  probable 
I  hat  wluiii  the  detail  has  been  sufficiently  worked  out  it  will  be  found  possible 
to  determine  within  fairly  close  limits  the  dates  of  the  foundations  of  the 
earlier  temples  from  the  directions  of  their  axes  and  the  apparent  heights  of 
the  opposite  mountains.  The  two  temples  on  the  Acropolis  which  are  under 
discussion  and  the  two  at  Rhamnus  which  also  have  slight  deviations  from  one 
another  seem  particularly  to  invite  examination  on  these  principles.  On  the 
best  hypothesis  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  enquiry  can  be  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  Hccatompcdon  and  consequently  the  probable  supersession 
of  the  archaic  Temple  w(juld  have  taken  place  long  before  the  Persian 
invasion. 
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Tiiii:i)  Season's  Wouk — i'oi.is  tks  ( 'iii;yso(  iioi; 

[Plates  XIII.— XV.  (A;.] 


The  main  object  of  the  third  season's  work  of  tlio  Cyjjrus  Exploration 
Funtl  w&sthe  excavation  at  Sakmis,  of  whicli  the  results  were  })ublishe(l  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal.  But,  as  was  there  mentioned,  a  small  additional 
sum  <jf  money  was  procured  to  continue  the  previous  season's  work  at  Polls 
tes  Ohrysochou.  It  was  especially  important  that  the  field  known  to  us  as 
Site  T  should  be  excavated,  both  because  it  promised  to  yield  objects  of  rare 
beauty  and  interest,  and  because  the  results  of  the  previous  operations  were, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  last  year's  report,  of  little  scientific  value  (jwing  to  the 
character  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  based,  antl  required  t<j  be 
teste<l  by  further  excavation  on  more  trustworthy  sites.  Before  leaving 
England,  therefore,  I  had  written  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Williamson  a.sking  him  to 
negotiate  a  contract,  which  (our  departure  having  produced  a  good  effect  on 
the  owner's  mind)  he  was  fortunately  able  to  secure.  To  him  and  to  Mr. 
Cecil  Smith,  who  was  most  active  in  procuring  the  funds,  the  execution  of 
the  project  is  largely  due. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  June  before  work  was  started  at  Poli.  H.  A. 
Tubbs  had  been  called  home  by  other  engagements,  so  that  I  was  deprived 
of  his  cooperation  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Poli  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended as  a  summer  residence.  The  heat  in  the  valley  is  intense,  fevers  are 
more  easily  caught  than  avoided,  and  every  drop  of  water  fit  to  drink  has 
to  be  brought  an  hour's  journey  on  a  donkey.  The  excavation  was  uneventful. 
The  only  incident  which  interiupted  its  course  was  an  attempt  by  the  joint- 
owner  of  one  of  the  sites  to  conclude  a  contract  on  his  own  behalf  and  de- 
fraud his  partners  of  their  share  of  the  price,  a  malpractice  which  was  at 
once  detected  by  the  ever  watchful  Commissioner,  and  cost  us  a  couple 
of  days. 

Site  T  was  of  Course  the  first  object.     It  lies,  as  a  reference  to  the  plan 
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piihli.sli(j(l  last  yoar^  will  show,  in  the  eastern  necropolis  iinnicHiatcly  to  the 
south  i)t'iMr.  Williamson's  vincyanl.  Our  contract  covered  tiic  whole  field  right 
down  to  the  road,  a  larj^cr  area  than  is  enclosed  in  the  red  dotted  line  on  the 
plan.  The  tombs  lay  on  either  siilc  of  the  shallow  dip  whidi  runs  (hnvn  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  diil  not  extend  so  tar  as  the  southern  end  of  the  site. 
With  few  exceptions  they  jnoved  to  be,  as  had  been  anticipated,  (jI'  early  date 
(the  majority  perhai)S  of  the  last  decades  of  the  sixth  and  first  part  of  the 
fifth  century  li.c),  in  fair  preservation,  and  undisturbed.  Tiie  record  is 
therefore  valuable,  but  the  contents  were  ;i  littK;  disappointing.  Compara- 
tively few  tombs  contained  more  than  the  staple  un])ainted  and  (Cypriote 
pottery,  plain  black-glazed  ware,  iron  knives,  etc.,  and  where  black-figured 
vases  were  found  they  were  usually  isolated  specimens.  Some  of  these 
vases  are,  liowever,  of  interest,  and  several  tombs  yielded  jewellery  and 
other  objects  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  finds.  The  tombs  were  mostly 
very  small  and  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface,  .so  that  the  fifty-six  opened 
on  this  site  were  cleared  within  three  weeks. 

Having  still  funds  in  hand  I  cast  about  for  another  site.  There  was  no 
time  or  money  to  spend  in  experiments,  and  of  the  pos.siblc  sites  the  field  of 
our  old  friend  the  blind  Turk  in  the  western  necropolis  seemed  tlic  most 
promisiu'j,-.  Although  it  was  now  bare  of  crop  Mehemet  Ilalofta  was  not  to 
he  Inuried  into  a  bargain,  and  remembering  our  experience  of  the  previous 
sca.son  I  was  not  sorry  to  secure  first  of  all  the  courtyard  which  borders  on  the 
.south  end  of  the  field.  Here  we  found  in  one  tomb  two  Attic  hciiilri  of  the 
very  finest  style,  wdiich  would  themselves  have  rejxiid  a  whole  season's  work. 
Kncouragod  by  this  find  I  ac([uired  first  Halofta's  fiehl,  agreeing  ti>  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  shafts  sunk,  and  histly,  to  round  off  the  excavation, 
a  second  yard  which  lies  between  the  first  and  our  old  ''  Oven  Site."  The 
ground  explored  is  in  fact  that  bounded  by  the  three  tracks  to  the  east  of  the 
Oven  site  and  site  A.  None  of  the  remaining  tombs  were  comj)arable  to  the 
one  mentioned,  most  of  them  indeed  seemed  to  be  of  quite  late  date  and 
many  had  been  robbed,  but  twTj  or  three  contained  valuable  jewellery  and 
other  interesting  objects.  On  the  whole  the  results  of  the  excavation  amply 
repaid  the  small  sum  devoted  to  it.  We  may  now  consider  them  in  detail 
taking  first  the  tondjs,  then  the  finds,  and  lastly  any  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  them. 


I. 


Eighty  tombs  weic  opened,  fifty-six  in  the  eastern  and  twenty-four  in  tiie 
western  necropolis.  In  the  eastern  necropolis  the  type  was  very  constant — a 
small   chamber  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  of  very   irregular  .shape,  but 
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most  often  roughly  rectangular,  measuring  from  five  to  nine  feet  both  ways 
by  four  or  five  high,  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet  from  tlie  surface  to 
the  top  of  the  door,  which  -was  usually  level  Avith  the  roof.  Larger  tombs 
were  occasionally  met  with,  especially  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
sitc,2  but  it  was  very  rare  to  find  one  that  measured  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
either  direction,  or  lay  at  a  greater  depth  than  seven  feet.  One  small  group'^ 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  field  consisted  of  mere  shallow  holes 
scraped  in  the  ground.  The  door  seems  as  a  rule  to  havu  been  approached 
by  a  straight  sloping  Bp6fMo<i,  but  in  the  case  of  very  shallow  tombs  the  ap- 
proach was  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  Spo/jLOf  of  course  is 
not  excavated,  but  false  casts  for  the  door  now  and  then  furnish  information 
about  it.  We  may  note  therefore  that  the  S/30yu,o9  seems  usually  to  have  })een 
a  long  one,  sometimes  very  long  for  the  depth  of  the  tomb.'  Two  examples 
were  discovered  of  a  8p6fio<;  with  a  double  turn  in  it  (12,  47),  and  in  one  of 
these  (47)  the  difference  of  direction  coincided  with  a  diiference  of  level, 
making  a  staged  descent.  True  steps  in  an  orderly  fiiglit  appeared  only 
once  (4G).  The  doors  w^ere  almost  without  exception^  built  of  small  un- 
s(piared  stones,  as  suits  the  humble  character  of  the  tombs.  Many  of  them'' 
were  found  intact,  but  even  Avhere  the  door  or  the  tomb  was  broken  down, 
there  was  very  seldom  any  trace  of  disturbance  other  than  was  caused  by 
the  fall.  One  tomb  (13)  had  certainly  been  robbed,  and  another  (18)  pro- 
bably, but  (although  nearly  one  tliird  of  the  total  number  had  collapsed) 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  the  rest  had  ever  been  tam- 
pered with,  indeed  a  robber  Avould  soon  have  found  that  his  labour  was  ill 
requited.  A  second  chamber,  whether  opening  off  the  first  or  on  to  the 
same  Spo'/i09,  was  never  found.  Bed-niches  and  raised  banks  were  extremely 
rare,^  and  of  sarcophagi  there  was  scarcely  a  trace. *^ 

The  western  necropolis  had  a  different  character.  There  was  greater 
variety  in  the  tombs,  robbers  had  been  more  active,''  anil  some  tombs 
seemed  to  have  been  used  a  second  tinie.'*^     The  same    general  type  was 


-  The  largest  of  all  wa-s  tomb  41,  which  mc-as-  In  37  there  was  a  raised  bank  formed  of  three 

ured  15  feet  in  length.     37,  40,  and   45  were  stone  blocks  laid  side  by  side, 

large  tombs  in  the  same  region.  **  From  tomb  29  wei'e  extracted  several  large 

■^  Tombs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7.  stone  blocks.     The  tomb  had  collapsed,  and  I 

■•  Tomb  9,  for  instance,  over  15  ft.,  tomb  10  at  first  believed  the  blocks  to  have  come  from 

over  14  ft.,  tomb  16  over  10  ft.,  tomb  25  over  the  door,  bnt  the  door  of  nnsquared  stones  was 

Hi  ft.,  tomb  46  over  15^  ft.  afterwards  discovered  intact,  so  the  blocks  may 

■'  The   only   certain   exception    is   tomb    25,  perhaps  be  referred  to  some  sort  of  fxprj/xa.    ,A 

which  had  a  door  of  rongh  unsipnired  slabs,  or  few  iron  nails,  which  may  possibly  be  taken  to 

Hakes  of  stone.  iniply  a  wooden  coffin,  were  found  in  40  and  47, 

"  Numbers  6,  9,  15,  16,  17,  22,  25,  29,  3-1,  and  in  16  two  straight  bronze  clamps,  each  with 

}<),  37,  40,  are  certain  instances.  two  large  bronze  nails  sticking  in  it. 

^  There  were  two  instances  of  1)ed-niclies,-  in  "  Fotir  tombs,  57,  58,  59,  62,  had  certainly 

tomb  15  one  was  built  up  with  a  supporting  been  robbe>l,  two  more,    61   and   74,  probably, 

wall  of  rough  stones  in  a  recess  5  ft.  long  by  2i  and  possibly  others. 

ft.  deep,  and  in  tomb  41  wa.s  a  scries  of  them  '"  The  mixed  contents  of   68,    the  fact  that 

cut  in  the  wall.-,  .some  elosetl  with  stone  slabs.  outside  the  door  of  74  three  fragments  of   line 
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predominant,  but  tlicrc  wns  a  larger  proportion  of  tombs  above  the  average 
size,  and  the  cle])th  from  the  surface  was  sometimes  mueh  greater.^^  The 
greater  <lcpth  may,  however,  be  explained  by  the  difhculty,  which  must 
freipiently  liave  ])een  experienced  by  the  tomb-iliggcis  on  this  site,  of  fiiKhng 
near  the  surface  suitable  strata  in  which  to  excavate  a  cliamber.'-  Perhaps 
it  is  partly  owing  to  the  greater  depth  ami  steepness  of  many  of  the  shafts 
that  steps  were  more  common''^  than  in  the  eastern  necropolis.  As  to  the 
length  of  the  Sp6fio<;  there  is  notliing  to  be  said,  exct^pt  that  in  one  instance 
(7o)  it  was  over  twenty-one  feet  long.  Niches  or  /xvyj/xara  in  the  hpofiof;  out- 
side the  «loor  were  found  twice  ((it),  72).  The  doors  were  in  striking  contra-st  to 
those  of  the  eastern  tombs.  Only  two  (74  and  7(>)  were  built  of  uns4]uared 
stones,  the  rest  were  all  «jf  regular  stone  slabs  or  blocks  placc<l  sometimes 
lengthwise,  sometimes  ii|triglit.  Fully  one  half  of  tlicm  were  found  intact." 
A  limestone  block  fruni  the  door  of  tomb  GO  bears  an  inscription  in  the 
Cypriote  script,^''  and  in  the  8p6fxo<i  of  tomb  58  was  found  a  small  sculpiured 
limestone  stclr.  Double-chambered  tombs  were  again  absent.  Ij<jng  nar- 
row niches  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  65  aud 
75.  In  C5  there  was  but  one,  which  was  closed  with  a  large  plaque  of  tile, 
anil  one  of  the  four  in  75  was  similarly  closed  with  a  stone  slab.  Bed- 
niches,  closed  with  upright  stone  slabs  resting  on  the  floor,  were  discovcretl 
in  66  and  67,  and  one  side  of  the  narrow  tomb  60  was  occupied 
by  an  open  bed  or  bank.  A  low  bed-niche  in  72  contained  a  small  stone 
sarcophagus  with  a  gable-lid.  Sarcophagi  built  of  slabs  came  to  light  in 
57  and  70.  In  the  latter  were  remnants  of  a  wooden  coffin  with  bronze 
nails.  Similar  nails  with  clamps  were  found  in  74  and  75,  nails  only  in  61), 
and  smaller  nails  in  66  an<l  in  the  niche  outside  the  door  of  69.  Tomb  70 
seemed  to  be  merely  an  earth-grave  with  the  sarcophagus  at  the  bottom. 
Analogous  was  tomb  64,  a  mere  niche  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  with  a  door 
of  roughly  piled  stone  slabs. 

On  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  tombs  may  be  pronounced  to  have 


rcfl-ligured  vases  were  found,  and  the  presence  '■''  Flight.s  of  stc[is  led  down  to  60,  63,  69,  74, 

of  isolated  incongruous  fragments  among  the  and  75.     The  stair  of  75  was  jmrtly  comi>osc<l 

thoroughly    homogeneous    contents    of     such  of  stone  blocks. 

undisturbed  tombs  as  63,  66,  and  the  ixvrjfxa  in  '*  Numbers  60,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  72, 

the  ip6ixos  of  69,  seem  to  prove  this  ;  otlier  cases  75,  76,  77.     The  niches  outside  69  and  72,  and 

arc  possible.  tiie  sarcophagus  in  70  were  also  intact.     The 

"  The  floor  of  76  wa.s  17  ft.,  of  75  within  one  door  of  57  was  undisturbed  but  an  entrance  had 

inch  of  22  ft.,  below  the  surface.     71   was  a  been  cut  round  the  left  side  of  it.     The  robljers 

mere  shaft,  which  we  followed  down  19   ft.   3  seem  to  have  closed  the  tomb  again  by  laying 

inches  to  find  nothing  but  solid  rock   and  a  across    the    door    aud    hole    a    great    slab   of 

Roman  lamp  with  two  little  Cupids  in  relief.  gypsum. 

*-  Between  one  third  and  one  half  of   the  ^^  See  p.  320  for  Ihe  inscription,  and  p.  319 

tombs  had  wholly  or  partially  collapsed.     57  for  the  skle.     On  the  narrow  side  of  one  of  iJie 

was  excavated  in  a  lied  of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  slabs   from  the   door   of    66   w.os   incised    the 

an  uupiomising  material  which  had  stood  the  Cypriote  symbol  2>"'>   ^'"1  on  the  face  of  a  .'•lal» 

test  of  time  Ijctlcr  than  could  liave   been  ex-  from  the  door  of  67  was  painted  in  purple  ibe 

pected,  but  had  sadly  iucrustcd  the  vases.  symbol  5«'. 
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been  good,  in  spite  of  tlie  ravages  of  nature  and  of  man.  The  occasional 
refurnishing  or  reconstruction  of  a  tumb  in  particular  ha<l  done  little  mis- 
chief beyond  the  inevitable  substitution  of  inferior  art  for  better.  No  real 
confusion  capable  of  misleading  the  investigator  had  been  introduced  by  it 
save  in  the  rarest  instances,^'*  for  nothing  beyond  the  merest  stray  frag- 
ments of  the  former  contents  were  left  behind  at  the  time  of  the 
second  burials.  In  this  respect  the  tombs  contrast  most  favourably  with 
those  discovered  on  the  neighbouring  sites  the  year  before,  where  the  mix- 
ture of  periods  was  more  .serious,  and  the  work  of  the  tomb-rifler  had  effec- 
tually obscured  it  by  reducing  all  to  confusion. 

The  plans  on  Plate  XV.  (A)  will  give  some  idea  of   the  tombs. 


II. 

The  staple  contents  of  the  tombs,  taken  as  a  wliole,  present  great 
uniformity.  The  great  bulk  of  the  finds  consists  of  Plain  and  Cypriote 
pottery,  to  which  may  be  added  black-glazed  ware  and  iron  knives.  It 
will  be  well  to  consider  these  commonest  contents  first,  the  attenuated  rem- 
nant may  then  be  dealt  with  tomb  by  tomb,  and  any  supplementary  notes 
added,  without  running  to  undue  length. 

The  annexed  Tables,  A  and  B,  furnish  a  rough  classification  of  the  Plain 
and  the  Cypriote  pottery,  and  a  synoptic  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
various  types  of  vessels  among  the  tombs.  Types  which  are  so  rare  as  to 
occur  in  only  two  tombs  are  not  included,  but  will  be  afterwards  enumerated. 
Under  the  term  '  Plain  pottery '  are  comprehended  all  vessels  without 
painted  paUcriu,  glaze,  or  plastic  decoration.  Light  (from  greyish  white  to 
yellow),  red,  and  brown  are  the  ordinary  varieties,  in  rare  instances  small 
vessels  are  coated  with  a  simple  wash  of  matt  red  or  black.  In  the  table  of 
Cypriote  pottery  the  numbers  in  heavy  type  denote  that  the  vases  of  the 
particular  class,  which  were  found  in  the  tomb  indicated,  are  in  what  may  be 
named  the  '  red  technique,'  are  painted,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  deep  red  ground- 
colour. Tlie  other  vessels  are  of  the  surface  colour  of  the  clay,  light  or  pale 
red  as  the  case  may  be.  The  clay  of  the  light  vases  is  sometimes  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  surface  throughout,  in  which  case  it  has  a  more  or  less 
yellow  tone,  sometimes  the  surface  is  nearly  white  but  the  clay  beneath  is 
red  or  grey.     Yet  the  white  surface  appears  to  be  no  artificial  coating,  but 


^^  The  contents  of  63  are  very  miscellaneons,  came  upon  fragments  of  marl)le  and  arcliitcc- 

aucl  objects  unconnected  with  any  tomb  have  tural  remains. 

found  their  way  in.     Tlic  extreme  eastern  verj^'e  I  liesitate  to  say  definitely  whether  the  frag- 

of  the  field,  towards  which  this  tomb  lay,  falls  ments   of    a   terracotta    figure   of    poor   .style, 

within  the  limits  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  were  found  in  the  shaft  of  75,   and  a 

ami  has  probably  been  a  good  deal  turned  over  hand,  perhaps  from  the  same  figure,  inside  the 

in  digging  foundations  etc.     We  sank  several  door,  arc  really  to  be  assigned    to   lli;it  tomb 

fahafts  iu  the  same  region,  and  here  and  there  or  not. 
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the  uatural  result  of  some  process  of  liring,  a  slight  variation  or  miscarriage 
of  which  has  now  and  then  pro(hicL'(l  a  vase  lialf  white  half  jtalc  rtwl.  Tlicrc 
seems  therefore  to  be  no  reason  for  distingniishing  the  tw<j.  The  decoration 
of  the  Cypriote  pottery  is  mostly  of  the  usual  kiml,  dark  or  red  bands,  con- 
centric circles,  etc.,  with  occasional  floral  ornaments,  or  more  rarely  Ijirds,  on 
the  shoulders  of  jars  or  jugs.  A<lditional  white  toucluis  or  details  are  found 
t'specially  on  vases  of  the  reil  techni(|ue.  One  or  two  jug;s  with  plastic  de- 
coration are  altogether  without  colour  or  patterns,  and  in  the  western 
necropolis  appears  a  system  of  decoration^^  not  found  in  the  eastern,  narnnv 
bands,  streaks,  zigzags,  crosshatchings,  and  other  patterns  are  painted  eitlier 
on  the  natural  red  or  brown  surface  of  the  vessel,  or  on  a  wiiitc  ground  laid 
over  it.  The  colours  are  usually  briglit,  red,  magenta,  or  yellow,  and  the 
lines  are  thin,  carelessly  drawn  with  a  free  hand  without  any  of  tlie 
mechanical  ])recision  of  the  ordinary  patterns.  Concentric  ciich^s  are 
(iutirely  absent.  This  style  may  be  called  tlu;  'polychrome  technique.' 
'J'hc  little  smooth  red  bottles  with  meagre  dark  bands  round  them,^^  and 
one  or  two  pots  with  stems,  one  oi  which  bears  a  red  ivy-branch  round  the 
shoulder,  seem  also  to  belong  to  this  same  class  rather  than  to  any  other.  The 
magnificent  Cypriote  ware  with  tawny  ground  and  dark  leaf  patterns,  halcli- 
ings,  etc.,  is  not  represented  at  all  am<ing  the  iinds,  except  by  a  stray  fiag- 
mcnt  in  tond)  (!(». 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  CYPIUTS. 


A. — Plain  Pottkhy, 


Vkssei.s. 


Easti:i:n  NixKoroMs.         Wksikkx  Xk<koi'ous. 


1.     Lai^c    amphonid     ^"   loii^^-iirckril 
fonn). 


2.  Large-eared  neckless  diotac. 

3.  X«'?kles.s  jai-s,    with    littli^   vcrtiiMl 

ring  haudles. 

4.  I^ai^e  jars,  with  neck,  aii'l  liamlirs 

ou  the  shoulder. 

5.  Wide-iuouthcd  jugs  ("  witli  [liinli 

iu  the  lip  in  Front). 

6.  Jugs    with     narrow     pinched    lip 

(*  slender  tapering  neck). 


7.  Funnel-necked  jugs  of  smooth  red 

day. 

8.  '  Bottle  jogs' (*  pinched  lip). 


9.  Minute  jogs. 

10.  Fkt  basins. 

11.  Platei 

12-  ISowIs  [*  with  independent  rim). 


13.  One-handled  pots. 

14.  Jars  or  pots  with  a  vertical  rim. 

15.  SaocersL 


16.  Little  oijen  cups  with  one  vertical 

handle. 

1 7.  Cocked-hat  lamps. 


18.  Bottles  with  swelling   middle  and 

slender  ends. 

19.  Simple  straight-necked  jugs. 

20.  Jugs  with  a  double  rim. 


tJ,  8,  9,  1"),  It;,  17,  ■2;,  lilt, 
40,  41,  45,  Hi,  17,  51, 
53. 

13,  14,  16,  25,  30,  37,  38, 
44,  47,  49,  52,  54. 

10.  11,  IS,  25,  43. 


u,  1],  ].-,.  :!1.  .ill. 

1.  1;!,   1!».  ■_'(). 

3,   7*,   8,    8",    11,   12^\   13, 
16*,  20,  21,  23,  2.5,  27, 

35,  40",  45.  46,  47*,  49, 
50,  54,  54*. 

3,  28,  31,  36. 

2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  II*,  12,  15, 

16,  17,  19,  22,  23*,  29, 

30,  31,   32,  31,  35,  36, 

37,  40,  41,  45,  46,  49, 
51-*,  54,  55. 

2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  10,  15,  17,  29, 

32,  36,  37,  41,  49,  51. 

7,  10,  13,  30,  36,  40,  42. 
17,  36,  37,  43,  47,  49,  .50. 

3,  6,  15*,  17*,  19*,  20*,  22, 

22*,  27*,  34*,  35,  35*, 

36,  36*,  41,  45*,  46*,  47, 
47*,  49,  55*. 

35,  36,  37,  54  (similar,  but 
two-handled,  47). 


2,  3,  6,8,12,13,15,17,22, 
26,  30, 33,  35,  36,  37,  39, 
41,  42,  43,  47,  49,  .53. 

7,  20,  23,  27,  43,  47,  48,  49. 


3,  16,  17,  26,  30,  40,  41,  46,      :<7,  .59,  66,  67. 
54  (a  'doiibh; '  s|i(N-iiiicn   j 
in  30).  I 

!  68,  69  (both  t<iitilt  and 
I         fivripM),  72.  73. 

64,   67,   69   (tomb  and 
63,  65,  6«. 


57,  .V.I,  63,  <ii-,  06,  66* 
67*,  68-,  69,  69- 
72",  73*,  73,  7." 
75*,  76,  77"^. 


57,  61,  66,  67,  76. 

■'.7,  '>■',',   6.".*,   69%    72, 
73.  7-5*. 

.'18,  59, 66'  (with  ribUd 
bands),  69. 


63,  65,  W,  67,  68,  75, 
79. 

57,  59,  (id,  67,  76. 


59. 


61,  7.5. 

57,  59,   59*,    63*,   67, 
68,  75*. 


78. 


59,  61,  67,  79. 

57,  61,  62,  63,  65,  66 

75,  76. 
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]}. — CVPUIOTE   POTTKIIY. 


\'j;s.sKL.s. 


Kastkk.n   NiccKoi'dLis.         Wkstkkn  Ni'.cuoroi.is. 


1.    L:ii-^e  jiiis,  witli  ncrk,  .iiitl  liaii.llis  ,  7,  11,  It),  20, '21,  liti, '27,  28, 
on  tliir  sIioul(l<  T.  30,  3a,  34,  -W,  '.W,   Hit, 

43,  44,   4r>,    17,   48,    4<t, 
50,  52,  53,  5  4. 


2.  Small  jars  ol'  the  same  typf. 

3.  I.arj^u  jars  with  vertical  liamlli 
1.  Siiiali  jars  III'  the  suiiiu  tyiiu. 

5.  Siiiiplr  straifjlitnuckfil  jnj^s. 


I,  13,  15. 

:.,  2'!,  54. 

13,  20,  49,  SO. 

8,  lO,  17,  29,  37,  40. 


59. 


0.   .hii^s  with  narrow  iiiinhdl  li|.  ("with      3,6',    11,    11,    11,    Hi*,       S9' 
sliMiilcr  tapering  iiuik).  19   ,  2(t,   21,   22*,  2-!, 

21,    20,    30*,   31,-34%    | 
35*,    36*,   37%   41%    | 

45,     48,    .^0,    51,    53% 
:a,  54^. 


7.  '  Ijottlc-jugs  '  (with  jiinclicd  lip)- 

8.  Jugs  with  .spout.s. 


20,  42,  43,  44,  52. 

'),  17,  20. 


9.  Jugs    with     figurine     anil    pitcher  |  3,  40,  40*,  41. 
(*  standing  type).  ] 

I 
10.   Jugs     with     ox-head     (*     without    '   (\*,  15,17.  37,  40. 
colour). 


1 1 .  Funnel-necked  j  ugs. 

12.  Miuutcjiigs. 


36,  41,  42. 

7,  17,  20,  23,  32,   34, 
35,  36,  43,  54. 


13.    Little  jugs    with    double    stepped  '   13,    19,   24,    2fi,   2S,   33, 
necks  (the  red  usually  more   or  42,  49,  50,  51. 

less  shiny). 


14.   Bowls  with  independent  rim. 


16,  20,  21,   24,   24,  26, 
40,  43,  47,  54. 


15.  Open  cups  (*  with  one  little  vertical  13,  17,  19,  20*,  24,  2G% 

handle).  33,  35,  41. 

16.  Jars  or  pots  with  a  vertical  rim.  28,  30,  41,  43. 

17.  Saucer.s.  4,  6,  17,  23. 


18.   Plate-s. 

10.   Flat  hasins. 


11,  13,  19,  20,   21,   42, 

!  43. 

6,    lO,   16,    17,   32,   36, 
37,  40,  41,  42,  47. 


57,r)S  (without  colour). 


59,   75    (i)olycliroine), 
7!»*. 


.7,  59. 


20.  Little  smooth  red  bottles  with  dark 

hands. 

21.  Polychrome  technique. 


59. 

61,  63,  74. 
61,  74,  75.  § 


§  The  .shapes  are  :  tuiincl-nccked  jug  (01),  simple  straight  iiei'ked  jugs  (74),  jugs  with  (ix-hcad  (75). 


;50r,  KA'CAVATIONS    [N   CVPHrS. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  two  necropoleis  ;is  tlify  appeal-  mi  tlic 
Tablt's.  Jtwill  bo  ol)servetl  tliat,  of  the  21  forms'^  uinUir  wliicli  the  Plain  pot- 
tery is  groii[>eil,  12  :ue  c«>nniioii  to  botli,  and  4  peculiar  to  the  one,  5  to 
the  otlier.  Peculiar  to  the  eastern  necro])olis  are  (1)  Lar<];c-oare<l  diotae,  (•!) 
Ncckless  jars,  (3)  Flat  basins,  and  (4)  Little  cups  with  a  vintieal  handle 
One  of  these'  four  forms,  the  Hat  basin  appenis  in  the  western  necropolis 
under  Cypriote  guise,  but  only  in  tomb  o*).  Peculiar  to  tin-  western  necropolis 
are  (1)  Lono-neeked  amphorae,  (2)  Jars  or  pf)ts  with  an  upright  rim,  (.'>) 
Swelling-  bottles  with  slender  en<ls,  (4)  Sim[)le  straight-necked  jngs,  (o)  Jugs 
with  a  double  rim.  jhit  of  these  five  forms  two,  the  sec<jnd  ami  the  i'ouith, 
are  not  uncommon  as  ( 'ypriote  vases  in  the  easte'-n  necropolis.  1'urning  iiuw 
to  tlui  other  Table  we  fiiul  that  among  the  21  types  of  ( 'ypriote  vessels  7  .u-c; 
common  to  both  necropoleis,  12  are  ])eculiar  to  the  eastern,  and  2  to  tlie 
western  necropolis.  These  last  are  of  the  class,  j)eculiar  to  the  western 
necropolis,  which  1  have  for  convenience  called  jxjlychrome.  \^  now  we 
examine  more  closely  the  7  types  common  to  both  necropoleis,  it  appears  that 
.")  of  tliem  are  accounted  f(»r  by  tombs  ')7  and  59.  There  ii;main  oidy  the 
two  chis.ses  ol  jugs  with  plastic  decoration,  the  tigurine-and-pitcher  type,  nnd 
the  ox-head  tv[je.  \^  we  examine  again  the  several  Avestein  spe<iinens  i»t 
the.se  two  types,  we  iind  that  whereas  those  from  tombs  o7  and  •')!)  are  in  the 
re«l  technique,  which  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  eastern  necropolis,  those 
from  tombs  58  and  79  are  wholly  without  colour,  and  those  from  tomb  75  are 
in  the  ])olychrome  techni(pie.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  two  tombs  57  and  59, 
all  7  tyi)cs  wliich  seemed  to  be  common  to  the  two  necro})oleis  disappear,  so 
far  as  painted  decoration  goes,  from  the  western.  Those  two  tombs  would 
.seem  accordingly  to  be  related  in  character  rather  to  the  eastern  necropolis  than" 
to  the  western,  an  inference  which  is  only  strengthened,  as  will  become  evident, 
by  a  consideration  of  their  otlun-  contents.  Putting  them  aside,  therefore,  we 
arrive  at  the  important  fact  that  not  a  single  example  of  the  ordinary  Cypriote 
painted  pottery  was  fouml  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  western  necropolis, 
but  the  traditional  plastic  decoration  and  the  degenerate  polychrome  tech- 
nique alone  survive  there.  <Jn  the  other  hand  of  the  19  types  with  the 
ordinary  decoration,  which  are  thus  confined  to  the  eastern  necropolis  (and 
tombs  57  and  59),  11  occur  in  the  western  as  plain  or  polychrome.  It  would 
seem  in  fact  that  the  distinction  bt'tween  the  two  necropoleis  is  more  strongly 
marked  with  reference  to  the  decoration  than  the  shapes  of  the  vessels. 
With  these  two  general  obs<'rvations  we  may  content  ourselves  for  the 
oresent,  and  pass  on  to  the  rarer  sp(?cimens  not  included  in  the  Tables. 
.briefly  they  are  as  follows: — 
Plain  paltc'ifi. 

Plain  light  jugs  with  a  spout    2.  I."ii- 

A  plain  red  coiyk  (:>j. 

Little  squat  wide-mouthed  jugs  or  mugs  (o,  59). 

A  curious   vase  like  a  swelling  short-necked  bottle   with   handles  rising 

'"  '21  iiol  2<»,  I  (HI  ii  list;  tliL-  lijiij^-ii«;i;k<<i  iiiiiiilioiat,'  ar«'  lealiy  to  be  leckoiicil  ;ui<.tli<|-  form. 
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fiuiu  tli(^  >li<)iil<l(!is  (-")>  'i'"'  '*■  s(>iiic\vli:it  similar   vase  Itiit  willi  a   wider  neck 
;unl  siucillcr  liamllcs  ('VJJ. 

A  clay  disk,  like  a  binii,',  with  a  IkjIc  llinmi^li  tin-  ((iiitre  {'20). 

A  little  aiiiplioroid  jug  (23). 

All  open  sjiucer  with  a  little  eiip  lisiiig  IVuiii  the  inidfile,  the  wlmle 
rudely  resembling  a  bcd-ruom  candlestick  (2-'>). 

A  small  cuj)  of  egg-cup  sha[)e  but  with  litllc  vertical  caleh-handles  on 
each  side  (30). 

A  Jug  of  the  true  a-skos  shape  (-Jlj. 

A  large  jar  with  a  vertical  lian<lle  in  addition  to  the  tw«j  onlinary 
horizontal  handles  (42). 

Little  globular  jars  with  two  vertical  handles  (42j. 

Narrow-necked  jars  with  little  handles  (»n  the  shoulders  (4o,  41t  . 

A  two-handled  bottle  (01). 

A  long  jar  (CO). 

A  large  red  open  pot  with  horizontal  rim  antl  rudimentary   handles  ((JT). 

A  jug  with  a  wide  mouth  and  narrowing  neck  on  a  pretty  ovoid  bi»dy 
(07). 

Four  very  large  jugs  like  amphorae  with  one  handle  and  a  base  (To). 

A  two-handled  red  pot  with  a  lid  (<S). 

A  hirge  jar  with  vertical  handles  (57). 

Jugs  of  elegant  form  with  a  slender  neck  like  a  bottle's  (64,  01);. 

A  little  '  rouge  pot '  (68). 
Cypriote  iHiikrfi. 

A  small  to[)-.shaped  vase  (0). 

A  small  jug  with  a  mouth  shaped  as  if  to  take  a  capsule  cover  (11). 

A  large  jar  with  a  third  {vertical)  hamlle  ( lo). 

A  jug  of  upright  ovoid  form  with  a  broad  rim  (cf  J. M.S.  xi.  p.  37j  (16;. 

A  hirge  jar  with  double  'ogee'  handles  (21). 

A  large  round  jar  with  a  wide  low  neck  (28). 

A  jar  with  a  small  plain  ueck  and  vertical  loop  handles  (42). 

Two  jugs  with  a  stepped  neck  (42,  43). 

Ajar  Avith  a  simple  round  aperture  and  rim  but  no  neck  (43). 

An  (ish)fi,  plain  red  with  a  black  top,  .short  handle  (43). 

An  aslos  in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  barrel-shaped  body  and  fan  tail,  light 
ground  covered  with  little  dark  concentric  circles  (51). 

Of  the  variety  which  has  been  clas.sed  with  the  polychrome  are  :  — 

Stemmed  pots  with  handles  rising  high  above  th(;  shoulder  and  low 
rimmed  apertures  as  though  for  a  lid  (06,  79,  the  latter  with  an  ivy  pattern 
on  the  shoidder  and  a  Vandyke  patt(jrn  of  lines  on  th(!  body). 

A  jug  of  novel  shaj)c,  with  very  slender  bottle-neck  and  delicate 
handle,  red  ground,  narrow  dark  and  white  bands  (69,  fivfj/iia  in  the  Bpofio^). 

Next  in  quantity  after  the  Plain  and  Cypriote  pottery  comes  the  IJlack- 

glazed   ware.     Under  this   term   are  comprehended  only    vessels  which  are 

glazed  all  over  so  far  as  they  are  meant  to  be  visible.     Figured  vases,  and 

vases  in  the  black-hgurc  or   red-figure  techuiciue,  will  be  not(Ml  under  their 
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rcspoctive  tuiiibs.  To  the  black-ghizod  vessels  are  lien;  added  the  few  red- 
glazed,  ami  u  certain  number  which  are  partly  jed  partly  black.  The  euloui 
of  the  <^laze  does  not  seem  an  essential  distinction.  The  vessels  arc  Mit)stly 
plain,  ])ut  some  few  bear  little  impressed  patterns.  The  list  is  iis  lollows  : — 
Plain  bldck. 

Cotylae(lo,  17,  (i7,  G.s,  70). 

Cylices,  with  indepeiident  rim  (17,  '.I'y,  :Jo  (stendess),  o.S,  40,  41,  4.")). 

Stenmied  cups,  or  eylices  without  handles  (41,  55). 

Two-handleil  opeu  cui)S  (35,  51)). 

One-handled  opeu  cups  (6,  41,  GO). 

Saucers,  ordinary  (2,  G,  15,  41,  GG). 

Saucers,  Hat  type  with  independent  rim  (o5,  *iG,  41;. 

Little  'ointment  pots'  (41,  Gl). 

Askos-lamps,  plain  (41,  GG,  7G). 

Askos-lamps,  decorated  (v.  the  several  tonibsj  (41,  GG,  G7). 

A  large  amphora  (30). 

A  pinax  with  central  '  well '  (G7). 

A  fragmentary  pyxis  with  lid  (40). 

A  ribbed  mug  (15). 

Irrecognizable  fragments  (73). 
Plain  red. 

A  one-handled  open  cup  (15). 

An  ordinary  saucer  (one  of  a  pair,  of  which  the  other  is  black)  (66). 

A  little  vessel  with  a  spout  and  vertical  ring-handle  to  one  side  (75). 
Plain  red  and  hhirlc. 

Cotylac  (36,  59). 

Cylices  with  independent  rim  (35  stemless,  40). 

A  one-handled  open  cup  (76). 

A  little  '  ointment  pot '  (40). 
J  Hark  uith  iuijrressed  patterns. 

Two-handled  open  cups  (15  merely  an  impressed  circle,  G6). 

Saucers,  ordinary  (15  Bp6fjbo<i,  66,  67). 
lied  with  inipi^essed  2'>cittcrns. 

A  two-handled  open  cup  (15). 
Hal  and  black  vntk  impressed  2)attcr}iS. 

A  stemless  cylix  (3)  (fragment  of  another  ?  in  10). 

Many  of  these  vessels  bear  inscriptions  scratched  on  the  bottoms,  which 
will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  tombs. 

To  clear  off  another  class  of  very  common  objects  let  us  here  n(^te 
that  ir(jn  knives  were  found  in  tombs  3,  6,  11,  13,  15,26,  35,  36,41,  54, 
59,  GG,  67. 
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We  iu;iy  now  t:iku  stock  of"  tlic  riMiiuioiii^  fiiuls  tomb  l)y  tomli,  cuiii- 
iiiciitiiig  on  ;uiytlii»i<;  that  appears  Id  he  ot   interest. 

Twiib  1. — 'JMic  only  distinctly  late  tomb  opened  in  the  eastern  necrnpulis, 
liesidcs  glass  and  a  fragmentary  iron  inipleineni,  it  contained  oidy  a  Roman 
lamp  with  a  representation  of  Actaeon  atlaeUi-d  l»y  a  lioimd,  whieli  leaps 
a^fainst  his  right  side.  Actaeon  is,  as  usual,  lioiiied.  He  liolds  a  branch 
or  club  in  each  hand.  The  right  arm  is  raised  to  strike,  ihe  left  helil  back. 
Round  the  latter  hangs  a  cldamys  floating  out  behind.  Tiie  composition  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  small  marble  group  in  tlie  IJritish  Museum, 
wherein  the  inlluence  of  Myron  lias  been  traced.  I  saw  in  private  possession 
at  Larnaca  two  more  lamps  with  the  same  design. 

Tumh  .*>. — An  iron  strigil. 

To)idi  (1. — A  siiiall  scpiat  lecythus  with  decoration  in  the  red-figure  tech- 
ni(|ue,  a  stroke  pattern  round  the  root  of  tlie  neck,  a  wreatli  of  olive  leaves 
round  the  shoulder,  and  just  below  it  a  inaeander  pattern. 

One  of  the  plain  large  amphorae  from  this  tomb  bears  an  inscription  in 
the  Cypriote  script  incised  on  the  shoulder  in  the  wet  clay — 


mi'  tr  ri"  vo'  so* 
Mi6piFo<i. 

A  genitive  MiOpeo^  from  Mi0prj<;  =  Mi0pa<i  is  found,  and  the  form 
McOpiSdrrjf;,  almost  universally  used  by  the  Giejks,  seems  to  show  that  IVh'^- 
joeof  or  MtOpLOf  was  the  more  familiar  declension.  The  name  is  not  confined 
to  the  deity,  v.  Pape's  Worterbuch  siih  vac. 

At  the  root  of  one  of  the  handles  of  the  same  vessel  is  incised  the 
symbol  5. 

Tomb  H  — A  cylix,  black-figure  technique,  '  Kleinmeister  '  type,  without 
figures. 

A  gold  pendant,  amphora  shape,  Avith  a  granulated  line  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  neck. 

Tomb  10. — A  black-figured  cylix,  '  Kleinmeister  '  type,  with  tiic  same 
pair  of  figures  on  each  side.  A  nude  male  figure,  raising  his  left  hand 
before  him,  strides  rapidly  to  the  right.  He  seems  to  hold  something  (a 
cup  ?)  in  his  right   hand   close  to  his   hip,  and   looks  back  at  another  figure 


-"  This  aud  the  other  Cypriote  iuscriptious       find  this  method  a  good  practical  compromise 
(except  the  la.st)  are  reproduced   from   photo-       between  clearness  and  accuracy, 
graphs   of   squeezes   pencilled  with  chalk.       I 
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inullled  iu  a  purple  cloak,  who  iolluws  him  more  slowly.  Rough  hasty 
work. 

Tomh  11. — A  little  bronze  suspension  ring. 

Toiiih  12. — A  cyli.x,  black-tigure  techniciue,  '  Kleinmeister '  type.  No 
figures,  but  blaek-an(l-})urple  palmettes  liom  the  roots  of  the  handles. 

A  niimite  light-blue  porcelain  figure,  seated,  having  an  anim;il  head. 
Behind  the  shoulder  is  a  little  hole  for  suspension  (PL  XV.). 

Toiiih  13. — Two  little  jars  ornamented  with  red  and  black  vertical 
streaks. 

Tomh  14. — A  small  bronze  bracelet  ending  in  snakes'  heads. 

A  curious  open  lamp,  plain  on  the  under  side,  glazed  (red  to  black)  above, 
with  a  yellowish  white  line  round  the  rim.  In  the  middle  of  the  circular 
aperture  rises  a  hollow  cone,  intended  no  doubt  to  fit  on  to  a  pointed 
stand.  There  is  a  wick-spout,  but  no  handle.  Cf.  another  specimen  from 
tomb  25. 

Tomh  15. — An  iron  signet-ring. 

A  black-glazed  saucer,  and  a  red-glazed  two-handled  cup  with  impressed 
pattern,  bear  scratched  on  their  bottoms  the  .same  monogram   \F,  /o'  sw. 

Toiiih  10. — A  plain  large-eared  diota  has  the  symbol  mi'  painted  in  red 
between  the  roots  of  one  handle. 

A  small  light-blue  porcelain  'sacred  eye'  (PI.  XV.). 

A  silver  signet-ring. 

A  black-figured  cylix,  'Kleinmeister'  type,  an  excellent  specimen  of  its 
class.  The  figures  arc  below  the  rim,  which  is  black.  On  the  one  side  a 
man  flees  before  a  leopanl.  He  looks  back  at  his  pursuer,  and  in  his  ex- 
tended right  hand  holds  a  white  stone  ready  to  throw  at  him.  Over  his  left 
arm,  as  though  to  shield  him,  hangs  a  black  chlamys  adorned  with  a  purple 
spot  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  white  dots.  He  wears  a  purple  tunic 
and  close-fitting  purple  helmet.  The  leopard,  black  with  white  spots  and  a 
reil  mane,  is  ludicrously  stitf  and  grotesque.  His  neck  is  very  high  and  long, 
his  head  full  cit  J'ncc.  He  raises  one  paw  as  if  to  strike.  On  the  other  side 
the  jx)sitions  are  reversed.  A  huntsman  in  close-fitting  helmet  and  white 
tunic,  mounted  on  a  powerful  horse  with  purple  mane  and  tail,  cliascs  a 
wounded  hind.  The  animal  (white  .spots  and  purple  neck)  falls  on  one  knee 
looking  backward.  8hc  is  stricken  in  the  hind  (juarter  by  a  spear  with  a 
l(X)p  handle  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  the  red  blood  flows  out.  The 
work  is  delicate  and  careful  throughout.  The  vase  although  much  broken  is 
practically  complete. 

Another  black-figured  cylix  of  ihe  same  type.  Beneath  a  black  rim  is  a 
band  of  birds  in  plain  black  without  incised  lines.  The  glaze  is  a  good 
deal  eaten  and  incrusted,  but  among  the  birds  may  be  distinguished  a  swan 
and  two  cocks. 

Touih  17. — A  silver  si^jnet  rinfj. 

Tomh  18. — A  large  amphora  (mouth  and  handles  lacking),  of  rather 
slender  form,  with  smooth  white  ground.  At  wide  intervals  are  narrow  dark 
bands,  and  on  the  shoulder  at  each  side  what  seems  to  be  a  sinuous  snake. 
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Toiiih  19. — Fragjuents  of  a  small  br<mz(!  vossc;!. 

A  cylix,  '  KleiniiUiister '  typo,  with  pathrns  outside  in  tlu;  black-fi«;nri* 
tccliniqiio — a  band  of"  rays  or  sjiikes  from  near  the  stojii,  thon  a  wreath  of 
leaves,  and  outermost  a  circle  of  ivy. 

Toiiih  22. — A  good  black-figured  cylix,  with  inner  picture,  an<l  two 
outer  pictures  between  'eyes.'  Inside  a  l)ea>(led  warrior,  nu<Je  but  for  a 
crested  helmet  and  sword-belt,  advances  ra))idly  to  the  right,  but  looks  hack 
behind  him.  His  right  hand  seems  to  rest  on  his  hip,  his  left  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  Outside,  the  sc(!ne  is  a  wood  or  vineyard.  l>(!ard(Ml  Satyrs  p<M'r 
tluDUgh  the  tn;es  from  bt^ond  the  'eyes'  at  the  struggh;  between  Ht-racles 
and  the  Cretan  bull  (m  the  one  side,  and  Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull 
on  the  other.  Heracles,  clad  only  in  a  cloth  about  the  loins,  bis  cloak  bung 
on  a  branch  above,  an<l  his  club  resting  against  a  stem  beliind,  has  just 
brought  the  bull  (o  his  knees  by  reaching  forward  over  his  shoulders  and 
straining  on  a  rope,  which  he  has  slipped  over  a  fore  and  a  liiml  leg.  Tlic 
motive  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  is  repeated  without  change  on  the 
oppo.sito  side,  only  Theseus  is  beardless  ami  has  rto  club.  White,  purple,  and 
incised  lines  are  used  in  moderation.  The  glaze  often  passes  into  brown,  and 
is  a  good  deal  damaged  on  the  second  outer  picture.  The  drawing  is  firm 
and  confident,  the  vase  an  excellent  example  of  its  kind.  Although  much 
broken  it  is  complete. 

Tomb  23. — On  the  shoulder  of  a  plain  large  amphora  is  a  symbol  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  (  (  lo')  incised  in  the  wet  clay. 

Tonib  25. — An  open  lamp  similar  to  the  lamp  from  Tomb  14. 

Fragments  of  a  bronze  vessel. 

A  small  jug  of  exceptional  character,  black-glazed  with  a  band  left 
of  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay,  on  which  are  painted  two  purple  lines. 

A  small  cylix,  '  Kleinmeister '  type,  without  figures. 

A  black-figured  cylix,  'Kleinmeister'  type.  Under  a  black  rim  is  a 
band  of  figures,  seven  on  the  one  side,  six  on  the  other.  All  stand  in  much 
the  same  attitude,  the  hands  nearer  the  spectator  mufHed  in  their  mantles, 
the  others  holding  up  the  ends  of  the  mantle.  All  wear  a  close-fitting  red 
cap.  The  artist  seems  to  have  started  painting  them  in  pairs,  a  black -cloak, 
adorned  with  three  red-and-white  flowers,  facing  a  I'ed-cloak,  with  a  white  tunic 
showing  below.  But  a  black-cloak  always  occupies  each  end.  The  figures 
are  grotesque  and  puppet-like.     The  work  is  ordinary. 

Toml  27. — A  cylix,  '  Kleinmeister  '  type,  black-figure  technique.  Glaze 
black  to  red.  Below  the  rim  a  band  of  black  palmettos  with  white  dots, 
between  each  a  purple  lotus  bud. 

Tomb  28. — Fragments  of  a  bronze  saucer. 

Tomb  29. — A  broken  cylix,  '  Kleinmeister  '  type,  black-figure  technique, 
similar  to  that  from  Tomb  27. 

A  little  red-figured  lecythus,  with  an  owl  between  two  olive  twigs.  The 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  vase  are  left  red,  and  round  the  latter  is  a  dot  and 
dash  pattern.  Above  the  owl  a  maeander  pattern  runs  round  the  top  of  the 
body  of  the  lecythus.     The  style  is  facile  and  hasty,  but  I  should  judge  the 
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vase  to  be  an  culy  specimen  of  its  class,  and  find  in  the  decoration  of  the 
sliouldcr  a  confirmation  of  my  impression.  Nevertheless  it  was  snrprising 
to  find  in  the  same  tomb — 

An  aryballos  with  the  curious,  but  not  uncommon,  conventional  pattern 
in  wdiich  four  almond-shaped  radiating  'wings'  form  the  most  prominent 
element.  The  conjunction  naturally  excites  distrust,  but  althougli  the  tomb 
had  collapsed,  the  door  was  intact,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  any  disturbance. 
An  exact  parallel  is,  moreover,  (juoted  by  xMr.  Cecil  Smith  from  Gamirus 
(J. U.S.  vi.  p.  37o).     The  vases  stand  siile  by  side  in  Fig.  1. 


Vic.  1  :/'). 


Toinh  30.— A  black-figured  cylix,  of  '  Kleinmeister  '  type,  with  black- 
edged  rim  decorated  with  vertical  strokes,  palmettes  from  the  handles.  The 
figures  are  in  plain  black  without  incised  lines,  both  sides  alike,  a  winged 
Sphinx  between  two  '  mantle-figures' ;  on  the  one  side  she  raises  a  fore-paw. 
Commonplace  work. 

yVi/jih  32.— -A  broken  cylix,  '  Kieinmeister '  type,  black-figurff  techni<pie, 
with  n  band  of  palmette  and  lotus  bud  pattern. 

An  iron  .sheep-bell  had  found  its  way  in  from  above,  the  tomb  having 
collapsed. 

TomJ)  35. — A  silver  signet-ring. 

Part  of  an  iron  signet-ring. 

A  bronze  strigil. 

On  the  bottom  of  a  black-glazed  saucer  are  inscribed  the  Cypriote 
symbols  /t\  ^,tv  he  At'/ca,  arid  ^^  v,  0. 

Tomb  36. — A  black-figured  cylix,  'Kieinmeister'  type,  with  two 
rams  charging,  the  same  both  sides.  White  on  the  horns  and  bellies. 
Ordinary  style. 

Several  crude  little  terracotta  figurines— a  dove  ;  a  horse  with  head- 
harness ;  a  dog  with  traces  of  red  on  his  ears  and  paws;  a  grotesque   horse- 
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man    vvoaring    a  furious  liij^li    cap,  liis    liair,  wliicli  falls   behind    liis    neck, 
black,  the  head-stall  and  saddle-cloth  (?)  of  his  high-necked  horse  red. 

A  gold  earring,  of  the  woolsack  type,  adorned  with  patterns  of  iniiMitf 
granidation  (PI.  XV.).  The  iii^tted  indented  edge  bi  low  was  clearly  intended 
to  grip  a  gem  or  b(\ad  now  lost.  The  fellow  to  this  pretty  little  ])ri/e  was 
not  discovered. 

A  number  of  silver  ornaments — three  signet  rings,  a  pair  of  silver- 
plated  bronze  spirals  of  .'}.  turns  each,  nine  small  silver  spirals  and  fragments 
of  several  more,  a  little  connecting  link  in  the  form  of  two  cylinders  side  by 
side,  six  small  silver-gilt  plates  (besides  fragments)  of  curious  shape,  forming 
one  may  suppose  part  of  a  necklace  or  bracelet,  and  lastly  a  littU;  fiat  piece 
of  silver  like  a  half  sixpence. 

Toiiih  37. — Jiotween  the  roots  of  one  handle  of  a  large  diota  is  painted 
in  red  a  circle  with  a  horizontal  stroke  above  and  below^  it. 

A  rcjd-glazed  cylix,  with  two  bands  of  the  natural  pale  red  ground  left 
clear  on  the  outside,  has  an  early  appearance. 

A  silver  ring  witli  points  for  holding  a  scarab. 

A  ]>lain  silver  ring  still  on  the  finger  bone. 

A  pair  of  silver  earrings  of  the  woolsack  type  with  tasscl-likc 
pendants. 

Tiinili  40  is  of  espc('ial  interest  and  importance  for  the  chronological 
evidence^  furnished  by  a  silver  coin  found  in  it,  ■which  proves  to  be  of  the 
Lion's  head  type,  cirr.  4.S0-400  B.C.,  attributed  by  M.  Six'-^  to  Soli. 

Among  the  nine  or  ten  Cypriote  jugs  with  plastically  decorated  spouts 
is  one  with  a  ram's  head  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ox-head,  and  one  with  a 
slnnding  figurine  to  five  or  six  of  the  seated  variety.  The  latter  especially 
have  a  distinctly  archaic  appearance,  the  better  worked  out  examples,  with 
neatly  tired  hair  and  a  crinkled  woollen  tunic  under  their  mantles,  recalling 
some  of  the  statues  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  at  Athcn.s,  while  others  with 
their  knob-like  breasts  and  rat-tail  locks  exhibit  a  style  of  art  more  rude 
and  simple,  although,  to  judge  from  the  heads,  contemporary. 

A  little  bearded  terracotta  head  in  a  pointed  hat  with  a  brim.  Close 
under  the  brim  on  each  side  of  the  head  is  a  little  round  boss,  from  which 
depends  a  streamer.  Although  much  too  high  set  the  bosses  may  be  meant 
for  ear-ornaments  and  the  streamers  for  locks  of  hair.  The  features  of  the 
face   are  very  indistinct. 

A  gold  ring  with  an  elaborate  setting  for  two  seals  or  gems  side  by  side,  of 
which  one  is  preserved,  a  porcelain  or  paste  scarabaeoid  not  engraved.  The 
ring  has  a  richness  and  elegance  far  above  the  average,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  work  (PI.  XV.). 

A  fragment  of  a  light  blue  porcelain  ornament  or  amulet. 

2^  Itnmc  Nujnismaf.iquc,  1883,  pp.  302,  368.  tomb  at  Mariuin  may  be  held  to  support  tliat 

Of.    Head   IIi.'!t.  Num.   pp.    62ti-7,   De  Luynes  attribution,   but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 

Num.  C'yp.  PI.  ii.  no.  12.     M.  Six  was  formerly  city  was  not  subject  to  Soli  in  the  fifth  cen 

inclined  to  attribute  the  coins  of   this  type  to  turyn.r. 
Mariuni,  and  the  discovery  of  one  of  them  in  a 
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Two  little  blue  glass  beads. 

Fragments  of  a  bronze  strigil. 

Tomb  41.  — A  little  thin  gold  pendant  with  an  embossed  Sphinx  en  fact 
(PI.  XV.). 

Six  hollow  ribbed  gold  beads. 

Three  small  bronze  gilt  spirals. 

Two  small  fragments  of  a  silver  ring. 

A  small  bronze;  mirror. 

A  fragment  of  alabaster  bottle. 

The  body  of  a  little  red-figured  aryballos,  with  a  horse  of  strong  stout 
type  with  a  short  high  neck.  The  style  is  fairly  good,  and  the  drawing 
rpiite  free. 

There  may  be  mentioned  the  brilliant  crimson  and  yellow  drapery  of  a 
ligurine  (seated  type,  crude  body,  archaic  hea<l)  on  a  jug,  and  the  following 
'jra^iti  on  black -glazed  vessels — on  on  ashos  o-  me  =  'Ova,  and  three  horizontal 
lines  intersected  at  right  angles  by  three  vertical,  oh  «  >^(inccrtv  =  Tt,  on  a  atii 
ti-  mo'  =Ti/j,o,  and  a'  ri'  =  'Api  combined  in  a  monogram,  and  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  A I  no  doubt  incompletely  written  for  A  P ,  f«^i"  o^^  another  asl'os  the  same 
monogram  is  accompanied  by  a  combined  A  P. 

Tomh  43. — A  cup  with  high  independent  rim  paintcil  with  what  seems 
to  be  an  inferior  red  to  black  glaze. 

To)nh  45. — A  cylix,  '  Kleinmeister'  type,  black-figure  technique,  with  the 
ordinary  black  and  purple  palmetto  and  bud  pattern. 

A  two-handled  cup  like  a  stemless  cylix,  reddish-brown  ground,  shiny 
black  or  inferior  glazed  bands. 

To)iih  47. — The  rim  and  handles  of  a  large  red  amphora  are  adorned 
with  dark  red  stripes, 

ToniJi  51. — Several  little  light  blue  porcelain  amulets  shaped  like  the 
blade  of  a  saw. 

Tonih  .53. — A  plain  large  amphora  with  painted  red  lines  about  the 
neck  and  handles. 

A  little  wide-mouthed  jug,  light  clay  with  a  shiny  black  surface 
coating.     • 

A  plain  red  two-handled  cup  with  a  shiny  black  rim. 

A  very  small  aryballos,  light  grey  ground,  plain  black  bands,  the  glaze 
a  good  deal  damaged. 

Toiiih  54. — A  bronze  candelabrum,  0  inches  high,  of  the  type  figured  on 
p.  330  of  Cesnola's  Cyprus,  or  Sahmiinia  pi.  IV.  A,  B,  and  C.  The  design, 
probably  derived  from  Assyria,  is  a  common  one  f(3r  candelabra  found  on 
early  Cypriote  sites,  there  is  more  than  one  example  from  Poli  in  the  Cyprus 
Museum,  Nico.sia. 

Tomh  5o. — A  plain  red  jug,  the  neck  and  shoulder  covered  with  a  shiny 
red  to  black  ground-colour. 

Tomh  50  seemed  to  contain  little  or  nothing  beyond  common  plain  or 
Cypriote  pottery,  and  was  never  worked  out. 
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Tomh  57. — A  Cypriote  jug  of  tho  red  tecliniiiuo  with  li;^uriue  and 
pitcher  spout  (figurine  of  the  seated  type  and  archaic  style),  with  black 
birds  and  twigs  on  the  shoulder. 

An  Attic  Iccythus  with  white  ground  and  outline  drawing.  This  vase, 
wliich  is  figured  on  Plate  XIII.,  was  found,  in  scattered  pieces,  but  is  practically 
complete.  It  had  suffered  not  ordy  from  the  wanton  violence  of  the  robbers 
who  had  rifled  the  tomb,  but  also  from  the  damp,  which  filtered  through  the 
sandy  gravel  Ix'd  in  which  the  tomb  was  excavated,  and  coated  it  with  a  hard 
white  iiK-nislMtiijii.      Much   of  i\ui  brilliancy  of  the   red  colour  has   therefore 


been  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  cleaning.  The  vase  proves  to  be  of 
singular  beauty,  and  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  very  finest  examples 
of  its  class.  The  representation  is  a  parting  scene.  A  soldier  receives  his 
helmet  from  a  lady,  whom  we  may  conjecture  to  be  his  wife.  He  stands 
fronting  the  spectator,  his  face  turned  in  profile  to  his  right,  his  left  hand 
holding  his  long  upright  spear,  and  his  right  extended  to  take  the 
helmet.  A  belt  over  his  right  shoulder  carries  a  sword.  His  tall  rather 
slender  figure,  concealed  by  no  clothing,  and  his  short  crisp  beard  and  hair, 
show  him  to  be  iu  the  prime  of  life.     Figure  and   features  are  of  genuinely 
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Attic  type,  such  as  involuntarily  sugf^ests  to  us  the  Athenian  citizen  of 
the  generation  of  Alcibiades.  Facing  him  stands  the  lady,  proft'eiing  his 
helmet.  Behind  her  is  the  stool  from  which  she  has  just  risen.  She  is  fully 
draped  in  a  long  chiton  with  diplois,  but,  as  so  often  on  the  vases  of  this 
class,  within  the  drapery  are  drawn  Avith  exquisite  grace  the  delicate  outlines 
of  her  lovely  form.  Her  head,  bound  with  a  simple  red  snood,  is  slightly 
bowed,  and  her  face  bears  a  gentle  expression  of  tender  sorrow.  Although 
far  beneath  it  in  beauty  of  style  and  noble  sweetness  of  sentiment,  no  vase 
known  to  me  so  vividly  recalls  this  figure  as  the  white  lecythus  in  the 
British  Museum  inscribed  'Tyiacvfov  KaXo^;,  un  which  is  represented  a,  lady 
handing  a  cloak  to  her  maid.  So  striking  is  the  resemblance  of  the  heads  in 
particular,  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  admit  that  both  were  painted  at  least 
in  the  same  workshop.  There  is  another  lecythus  of  the  same  technique  and 
style  in  Madrid,  which  beais  the  same  inscription.  -  From  the  character  of 
the  letters,  and  the  style  of  drawing,  the  two  inscribed  vases  seem  to  be 
amonsf  the  latest  of  tho.se  with  love-names,^^  and  our  lecvthus  cannot  be 
separated  from  them  by  any  considerable  interval  of  years.  We  may  prob- 
ably conclude  that  all  three  were  made  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  A  curious  detail  is  the  goose  between  the  two  figures.  On 
Stephani's  principle  of  interpretation-*  it  would  symbolize  conjugal  affection. 
More  natural  is  the  supposition  that  the  bird  is  u  token  of  domestic  life 
simply,  an  accessory  of  the  home.  Penelope's  geese  have  the  run  of  the 
liou.se,-^  the  goose  with  which  the  young  boy  wrestles  in  the  often  repeated 
group  is  generally  held  to  be  a  domestic  pet.-"  A  goose  might  be  added  t(» 
the  scene  before  us  with  the  same  pathetic  touch  of  home  associations  as  is 
sometimes  given  in  a  modern  picture  by  a  ilog.  It  is,  however,  also  possible 
that  the  goose  may  have  somehow  become  an  omen  of  death.  The  bird 
appears  not  infrequently  in  funeral  scenes  on  sepulchral  vases,  c.(j.  the  white 
lecythus  figured  in  Dumont's  CSramiques  p.  xxxii.,  where  a  goose  is  seen 
under  the  bier  whereon  a  corpse  is  laid  out  for  burial. ^^  The  favourite  oath 
of  Socrates  may  have  a  significance  beyond  what  has  usually  been  at- 
tributed to  it.     Can  geese  have  been  a  customary  offering  at  the  grave  ? 

Second  only  to  the  white  lecythus  in  beauty  is  a  red-figured  lecythus 
found  with  it,  and  like  it  in  scattered  fragments,  but  practically  complete. 
The  picture  is  Aphrodite  riding  on  a  swan  over  the  sea  (v.  PI.  XIV.).  The 
bird  flies  to  the  right,  the  Goddess  is  seated  in  profile  on  his  right  shoulder, 
her  feet  hanging  down  in  front.     Her  left  hand  carries  a  long  sceptre,  her 

--  V.  Klein,  Die  griech.  Vasen  mit  Lichlings-  of  Ileindas  (iv.  32)  seem  to  bring  tlic  motive  of 

insehriften  p.  86,  where  a  rough  sketch  of  tlie  tlie  Hoy  and  Goose  once  more  into  connection 

British     Museum     lecythus     is     given,     and  with  Asclepius ;  cf.  AnllioK  Gr.  T.  ii.  p.  3^4, 

Wernicke,  Die  griech.  V((senmitLicblingsnamen  9  and  10     There  may  have  been  some  legend  of 

p.  95.  tlie  childhood  of  Asclepius  which  would  explain 

-■*  Cf.  Wernicke,  ibid.  p.   108.  the  connection  did  we  but  know  it.     Is  it  pos- 

-*  Comptc  Ilcndu,  1863,  pp.   17-105.  sible  that  the  sex  minis  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny 

-^  Od.   xix.  536-553.  (N.  H.  xxxiv.  84)  is  a  corruption  of  Acsculapiux, 

*'  Cf.    Mr.   E.    A.   Gardner's  article,   J. U.S.  or  ought  it  to  be  omitted  altogether  ? 

vi.  pp.  10-11.     IJut  the  newly-discovered  poems  -^  Cf.  aho  Denk7ndlcr  des  Inst.  1888,  PI.  23,  2. 
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right  is  raised  towards  tlie  swan's  neck  as  if  to  guide  or  moderate  liis 
fiiglit.  She  is  dressed  in  a  long  tunic,  with  a  mantle  cast  about  her  waist 
and  over  lier  loft  shoulder.  Her  long  hair  falls  rippling  down  her  back,  and 
is  bound  by  a  plain  diadtnn,  above  the  front  of  which  rises  a  row  of  Knaves  pro- 
jecting at  regidar  intervals.  The  swan  is  a  strong  powcrf\d  bird  with  mighty 
wings,  rather  clumsy  and  stiff  about  the  legs  and  tail,  but  far  more  slender  and 
long  in  the  neck  than  his  brotlier  on  the  British  Museum  cylix.  That  cyli.x 
furnislies  the  closest  parallel  to  our  vase,  in  their  general  scheme  of  compo- 
sition the  two  pictures  are  practically  identical.     The  cyli.K   picture  will  still 


remain  the  finest  representation  of  the  theme,  but  the  lecythus  is  at  least  no 
unworthy  second.  Its  style  is  considerably  later,  full  of  graceful  charm, 
although  not  without  some  faint  echoes  of  the  more  severe  manner.  The 
least  successful  point  is  the  hands  of  Aphrodite,  which  are  clumsy  and  mis- 
shapen. Except  for  the  great  wing-feathers  the  plumage  of  the  swan  is  but 
lightly  indicated,  contrasting  with  the  '  scale-armour '  in  which  the  swan 
on  the  cylix  is  sheathed.  The  sea  beneath  is  represented  merejy  by  dashes 
of  white. 
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Aphrodite  riding  over,  or  rising  from,  the  sea  on  a  swan  is,  if  not  a 
frequent  subject  in  Greek  art,  at  least  not  a  rare  one.  The  subject  has  been 
handled  by  O.  Jahn,  Stepliani,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Kalkniann,"-^  who 
sees  in  the  swan  a  symbol  of  the  star  of  Venus.  That  the  leading  idea  is  the 
advent  of  Spring,  that  Aphrodite  is  conceived  oi'  as  Qui'cn  of  the  Heavcidy 
Host,  and  that  the  swan  has  some  relation  to  the  celestial  company  of  the 
stars,  seems  probable  from  the  literary  and  artistic  evidi-nce  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Kalkmann,  but  I  hesitate  to  follow  him  faither  in  his  mytho- 
logical combinations,  and  to  ])ronounce  the  swan  to  ]h:.  definitely  the  par- 
ticular ]>lauet  he  would  have  it.  U  Aphrodite  h.is  her  home  on  ihe  '  plaga 
lactea  cafdi  '  (Statius  Silv.  I.  ii.  51),  may  not  the  swan  be  connected  with  the 
constellation  Cygnus,  the  brightest  group  of  stars  at  the  zenith  of  the  Milky 
Way?  Anv  future  elucidation  of  this  difficult  ])roblem  must,  however, 
start  from  Dr.  Jvalkmann's  results.  What  one  desidemtes  is  some  clearer 
evidence  to  identify  the  swan,  and,  if  possible,  some  eult-rela(inn  lu-tween 
Ai)hrodite  and  the  bird.  Be  the  interpretation  what  it  may  our  vase  supplies 
an  interesting  link  in  the  series,  between  the  Ihitish  Museum  cylix  and  the 
later  vases  noticed  by  Dr.  Kalkmann,  and  better  still  is  a  treasure  to  be 
prized  for  its  own  sake.  We  pass  on  to  other  objects  found  in  the  same  tomb, 
which  had  evidently  been  robbed  in  haste  and  not  completely  despoiled  even 
of  its  jewellery. 

A  plain  gold  signet  ring,  with  an  oval  red  transparent  stone,  swivel-set, 
not  engraved  (PI.  XV.). 

Two  little  pendants  of  gold  wire,  enclosing  a  blue  and  white  bead,  the  one 
bead  lacking. 

Part  of  a  silver  '  alabastron  mouth.' 

A  piece  of  an  iron  ring. 

Tiwih  08. — In  the  8p6fMo<i,  besides  a  small  terracotta  bird,  was  found 
the  limestone  sepulchral  slc/r  lejnesented  by  Fig.  4.  It  measures  2  ft.  11  in. 
by  1  ft.  (i^  in.  A  young  boy  in  high  relief  S(piats  in  a  curious  attitude. 
His  right  arm  is  broken  off  above  the  elbow,  but  was  evidently  raised  to  the 
shelf-like  remnant  of  something  in  the  corner  above.  His  left  hand  grasps  the 
end  of  ail  object  which  has  disappeared,  but  has  left  its  mark  on  the  wall  of 
the  recess  a  little  higher  up.  The  surface  has  siifferetl  a  good  deal  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  boy's  face  has  been  broken  away.  The  chaiacter  of  the 
work  bespeaks  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Ou  the  hair  are  traces  of  red  colour, 
and  the  eye-balls  were  painted  blue  or  black.  The  tojD  of  the  stele  is  of 
the  usual  pediment  form.     Of  an  inscription  there  is  no  trace. 

The  tomb  had  been  thoroughly  cleared  by  robbers.  There  remained 
onlv  a  little  brown  jug  and  a  headless  figurine  from  a  jug.  The  latter  is  of 
a  novel  type,  the  woman  is  seated  on  a  chair  against  the  neck  of  the  jug, 
the  pitcher  resting  at  her  left  side.     The  jug  was  apparently  perfectly  plain. 

Tamil  y.). — Robbed   but  not  thoj-oughly.     The   pottery   but  little  hurt. 


-*•  0.  Jahn,  '  Frauiu  iiiit  uuclauf  Scliwamn,'       IloidulSG'i,  i)]i.  17-105,  Kalkmann,  '  Aplnodito 
Arch.  Zeil.   18.18,  ]>.    230  f.,   Stejiliani,    t'onvptc       auf  deni  'Ac\\w\m,"  Juhrhuch  i.  ]).  231. 
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A  laio^c  vvA  ;iuii)lior;i  bore  an  iiicisuil  X  I'l  I'iimiI,  an  I  ua  racli  .sulu  ut  tliu 
neck   wliaL  might  be  a  (!y[)rinte  /<>■  painted  in  dark  colom-. 

Frao'nients  of  a  large  seited  leriacotta  lignie  nf  iieavy  style,  with  traces 
ol'  red  and  yellnw. 

A  snirdl  silver  .signet  ring. 

A  liille  tliiu  silver  ring. 

A  silver-plaUnl  bron/e  braeelet  terminating  in  a  snake's  liead. 

Two  bronze   mirrors. 


VU..     4. 


TnDih  ()(). — Altliongh  tlie  donr  was  I'onnd  intact  and  l.hc  tomb  undi.s- 
furbed,  tlicrc  was  absolntely  nothing  inside.  Ju.st  outside  the  door,  however, 
lay  in  scattered  fragments  the  female  terracotta  head  figured  on  PI.  XV.  No.  1. 
Tlic  style  is  fairly  good,  but  perhaps  rather  of  early  Hellenistic  date  than  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  bead  is  about  b  incbes  high.  The  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  as  commonly  on  the  terracotta  beads  from  Poll,  are  marked  by  a  lightly 
incised  circle  drawn  from  a  central  point. 

One  of  the  upright  limestone  blocks  whicli  closed  the  door  was  inscribed 
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la  the  Cypriote  script  with  the  only  inscription  on  stone  I'ound  by  excavation 
during  the  season.  The  block  n\casured  3  ft.  4  in.  x  11 A  in.  x  7!-  in.,  the 
letters  about  f  in.  high,  roughly  but  plainly  cut. 


ti"  mo"  va"  na"  ku'  tu'  .se'  to"  ti'  ma'  '.'  '('  e'  mi* 
TifMofcivaKTOt;  rw  Tifia.  ..ij/jli. 

For  the  name  Ti.fiofdva^  ct.  Meister  Uir  i/rio-hisr/x  /i  Diahl.h  II  15d. 
pp.  184-5  Nos.  147i  and  147k,  and  the  Ti/noFdvaaaa  of  our  previous  season's 
inscription  No.  14,  JJT.S.  xi.  p.  60.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
letters,  being  the  whole  of  the  second  name  except  its  first  letter,  are  hard 
to  decipher  on  the  stone,  which  is  here  a  good  deal  weather-worn.  Tiie  loth 
nuist,  I  think,  be  mcc.  vv  is  perliaps  not  impossible,  but  botli  the  marks  on 
the  stone  and  the  analogies  of  Cypriote  nomenclature  favour  ma-.  The  11th 
is  damaged,  but  would  naturally  be  read  as  se'  or  kc\  and  the  12th  as  v/,  for 
the  hole  near  its  base  seems  purely  accidental,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
cross  stroke.  But  to  read  if  leads  us  into  difficulties.  A  genitive  ending  in 
-V  would  be  unparalleled  in  a  Cypriote  inscription  except  from  an  a  stem. 
Tcfiacov  (ti*  ma"  jo'  u",  for  the  form  of  j'o',  which  might  be  thought  possible 
here,  cf.  Meister  p.  133)  is  therefore  inadmissible.  Neither  can  the  11th 
letter  be  plausibly  interpreted  as  any  of  the  -a  signs,  nor  a  probable  name 
suggested  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  I  take  the  twelfth  symbol,  therefore,  to 
be  an  eccentric  or  carelessly  cut  no\  Reading  11  as  ke' smd  12  as  no-,  we  get 
ti"  ma"  ke"  no,  Ttfjuayivo).  The  genitive  in  -ov  from  compounds  of  yevoi;  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  epigraphical  and  literary  evidence,  and  Tifj,ayevr)<i 
is  a  common  enough  name.  Should  this  suggestion  seem  too  bold,  it  would 
still  be  possible,  although  to  my  mind  unsatisfactory,  to  fall  back  on  the 
rare  name  Tifid^evof,  and  read  ti"   ma"  ke"  [se]  no"  or  ti"  ma"  [ke*]  se"  no". 

Toidh  62. — A  piece  of  a  seated  terracotta  figure  of  the  ordinary  type, 
with  traces  of  red  colour. 

Tomb  63. — A  small  terracotta  head  of  fair  style,  probably  female, 
regular  features,  traces  of  a  wreath  or  headband. 

To7nh  64. — A  pair  of  gold  earrings  terminating  in  animal  heads, 
very  similar  to  a  pair  from  tomb  69  which  is  figured  on  PI.  XV.,  but  rather 
plainer. 

A  large  silver  signet  ring,  probably  hollow. 

A  silver  finger  ring. 

To7nh  6Q  was  found  quite  undisturbed  and  in  excellent  condition,  the 
door  was  intact,  and  the  stone  slabs  which  closed  the  bed-niche  were  all  in 
place.      The    hole  communicating    with    tomb  65   (also  undisturbed)  as  it 
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.'ippcars  on  tlic  plan  may  bo  said  to  be  entirely  of"  our  making,  for  until  we 
culiirged  it  there  was  harilly  room  for  the  insertion  of  a  hand,  and  there 
W(  re  fragile  objects  close  against  it,  which  had  evidently  never  been  displaced. 
The  excavators  of  tomb  05  had  cut  a  few  inches  too  near  to  the  neigh- 
bouring sepulchre,  and  even  driven  the  |)oint  of  a  pick  through  the  wall, 
but  they  were  no  tomb-robbers.  On  the  narrow  side  of  one  of  the  horizon- 
tally laid  slabs  forming  the  door  of  GO,  which  we  pulled  down  from  inside, 
was  the  mason's  mark^vtr.  In  the  tomb  was  found  a  single  small  stray  frag- 
ment of  one  of  the  fine  Cypriote  jugs  of  the  figurine-and-pitcher  type  with 
warm  ruddy  ground  and  rich  dark  decoration.  The  patterns  on  it  are  a 
cross-hatching  and  a  band  of  olive  leaves.  This  fragment,  unique  and 
isolated,  seems  to  indicate  that  th(;  tomb  had  been  cleared  and  used  a  second 
time. 

A  long-necked  red  amphora  bore  traces  of  red  colour  including  h  (an  >)  () 
in  front  of  the  neck. 

0'raj/l(i  were  frequent  on  the  bottoms  of  the  very  numerous  black-glazed 
vessels.  Nine  of  them,  open  cups  and  saucers  plain  or  with  impressed  pat- 
terns, were  inscribed  "^  T,  to'  re,  and  a  black-glazed  askos  bore  what  is 
probably  meant  for  the  same  inscription  imjxjrfectly  executed,  no'  also  ap- 
[)care(l  on  a  saucer. 

A  black-glazed  ciakos  with  a  Sphinx  in  hjw  relief.  She  has  upturned 
wings  and    a  Hat  Egyptian  head-dress.     The  style   looks  comparatively   late. 

A  red-figured  askos,  with  a  raised  central  "boss  and  a  carelessly  drawn  beast 
to  each  side  of  the  handle. 

A  red-figured  cotyle  of  late  style  with  two  figures  on  each  side.  All 
are  beardless  '  mantle-figures.'  Each  pair  stands  facing  one  another,  the 
left  hand  figure  on  either  side  holding  a  staff  before  him.  No  par- 
ticular action  seems  to  be  represented.  The  work  is  hasty  and  wliolly 
without  merit. 

A  large  bronze  bowl  (much  damaged)  with  a  double  swing  handle  and 
solid  circular  base. 

A  bronze  saucer  or  lid. 

A  bronze  mirror. 

A  small  bronze  spatula  or  rod  with  bulbous  end. 

A  sheaf  of  bronze-headed  arrows  or  darts  with  wooden  shafts,  the  wood 
mucli  decayed. 

Several  iron  spear-heads  with  remains  of  wood  about  them. 

An  iron  candelabrum,  2  ft.  3  in.  high,  with  a  tripod  base,  and  a 
circular  disk  on  the  top,  4^  inches  in  diameter. 

Fragments  of  an  iron  strigil. 

Several  small  pieces  of  lead  plating, 

A  gold  signet  ring  (PL  XV.),  fairly  solid,  with  engraved  bezel.  The 
subject  is  Athena,  seated,  with  her  shield  by  her  side,  on  which  she 
rests  her  left  hand  (left  in  the  impression).  Her  right  is  extended  and  sup- 
ports her  owl.  She  wears  a  thin  chiton,  and  an  upper  garment  wrapped 
about  her  lower  limbs.     On  her  head  is  a  helmet  with  triple  crest.     The  com- 
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position  is  skiltully  julaptcd  to  the  sjiace,  tlie  work  deep  and  incisive,  the  style 
not  cjirlier  than  the  fourth  century,  probably  early  Hellenistic.  ]kMu;ath  the 
owl  is  the  plainly  enj^raved  inscription  AN  Ail  AH?,  lor  the  interpretation  of 
which  there  are  practically  only  two  alternati\  es  :  either  a  k  has  dropped  out  and 
we  have  (o  reaxl  Wva^i\^ic\\r)<i,  or  Wva^iXt)<i  is  meant  to  be  equivalent  to 
' Xva^i\a<i.     The  latter  is  less  violent  but  not  perhaps  more  probable. 

Now  there  is  in  the  Naples-''  Museum  a  <^old  ring  found  at  Capua,  en- 
graved with  a  portrait  of  .some  eminent  Roman,  formerly  identified  with  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  but  whom  Furtwangler  has  shown  good  reason  for  supposing 
to  be  of  the  third  or  second  century  Ji.c.  The  ring  bears  an  inscription 
very  hard  to  decipher,  which  used  to  be  read  'Ava^i\a<i  eiroet,  but  which 
Brauii  from  the  original  and  Furtwangler  from  an  impression  have  agreed  in 
pronouncing  to  be  ['HpJa/cXe/^a?  eVoe*.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  A.  8. 
Murray  recently  read  the  name  on  the  original  as  Ava^lXa^;,  and  s(j  do  the 
authorities  of  the  Naples  Museum  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Rolfe,  who  has  examined 
the  ring  with  the  express  object  ol"  deciding  the  point.  'Aj/a^/A-a?  is  in- 
variably read  by  those  who  see  an  impression  for  the  first  time.  The  read- 
ing ultimately  agreed  upon  will  depend  on  the  significance  to  be  attached 
to  the  marks  in  front  of  the  first  A.  Furtwiingler,  who  gives  an  enlarged 
facsimile  of  the  inscri})tion,  holds  tliem  to  be  the  base  points  of  the  letters 
HP  which  have  otherwise  disappeareil.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  they  are 
punctures  made  by  the  engraver  in  spacing  out  the  inscription  before  cutting 
it.  In  favour  of  the  jrnina  fade  reading  may  be  adduced  the  excellent 
preservation  of  the  ring,  which  makes  it  improbable  that  the  two  first 
letters  should  have  so  completely  disappeared,  and  the  practice  usual  with 
gem-cutters  of  beginning  the  word  ivoiet,  where  it  occupies  a  second  line, 
about  under  the  first  letter  of  the  name. 

Assuming  that  the  name  on  the  Naples  ring  viay  be  'Ava^iXa<;,  can  we 
identify  the  engraver  with  the  Wva^iXtj^i  of  the  Poli  ring  ?  The  rings  are 
of  the  same  material  and  not  dissimilar,  the  signatures  are  perhaps  possible 
forms  of  the  same  name,  the  style  of  both,  if  the  one  be  i)ut  at  the  earliest 
the  other  at  the  latest  date,  might  be  brought  within  the  same  period. 
Nevertheless  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  by  such  slender  evidence  in 
the  face  of  many  obvious  objections.  'Ava^tXr)^  is  not  'Ava^iXa<i,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  same  man  would  spell  his  name  differently  on  different  works. 
It  is  eijually  improbable  that  he  would  engrave  it  in  two  such  different 
styles  as  the  inscriptions  present.  'Ava^iXrjf;  is  simply  and  freely  written 
witliout  any  affectation  of  care  or  ornament,  with  a  straight  crossed  A  and 
a  narrow  four-barred  S.  ^Ava^lXa<i  is  very  neatly  inscribed,  with  little  ter- 
minal cups  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes,  and  what  seems  to  be  an  angular  barred 
A  and  a  rounded  C-  The  difference  of  subject  makes  it  hard  to  compare 
tho  style,  but  there  .seems  to  be  an  essential  difference.  The  artist  of  the 
Naples  ring  would    have  treated  the  Athena  in  a  broader  style    with    less 


-3  V.  IJniiin,  UvUclino  dcW   InslJlvlo,   1855,  xxxii.  :  Fiirt\v;iiii^lor,  Jnhvhiu-h  iii.   ]>.  '2(»7,  laf. 
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abrupt  ivlii'f.  Morccjvcr,  ultliougli  it  ini«,'lit  bo  possible,  wore  tbcre  ;iii)' 
(Dgeiit  reason,  to  ap])roxiiMat(;  the  two  riii^^s  lo  a  t'entral  date,  say  about  tbe 
middle  oi  the  thiid  cent ury,  yet  the  one  would  uatuially  be  placed  quite 
half  a  century  t.'ailier  ti»e  otiier  half  a  century  hiter,  and  tlie  cojhiteral 
evidence  from  the  other  contents  of  the  tondj  must  make  us  jealous  of  any 
such  straining  of  chronological  pr(d)ability. 

Toiiili  ()7. — On  one  of  the  two  upright  stone  slabs  that  formed  the 
ddoi-  was  painted  in  puiple  thc!  (,'ypriote  synd)ol  .svi'.  C)utsid«!  tlu;  door 
were  found  the  fragments  of  a  re(;lining  terracotta  ligure  ol'  the  usual  type 
ami  scale. 

A  brown  long-necked  amphora  bore  traces  of  red  dect)ralion. 

A  small  bron/e  suspensi(>n  ring. 

A  bron/e  nurror,  (jr  lather  what  would  be  called  a  mirror-case,  but  no 
miiror  was  found  and  there  is  only  half  a  cast;.  The  handh;  is  joined  to 
it  by  a  Oorgoni'ion,  which,  altiiough  far  from  (;arly  in  style,  retains  iIk; 
archaic  type  with  huge  cyc.^,  wide  checks,  prolrudmg  t'tugue,  ami  snaky 
locks. 

The  most  interesting  objects  found  in  the  tond)  were  the  nunains  of  a 
gold  necklace,  of  which  s[)ecimens  aie  figured  on  1*1.  XV.  The  members 
cijusist  of  eight  double-})etallt!(i  gold  ro.settes  or  open  Howers,  with  a  central 
globule  and  delicate  granulations;  eight  gold  stars  of  six  points  with 
granulated  edges  and  terminal  globules,  and  a  floral  centre,  the  whole  re- 
send)ling  an  opcui  narci.ssus  flower;  twenty-fivt-  little  hemispherical  gold 
buttons.  All  these  rosettes,  stars,  and  buttons  are  furnished  with  little 
wire  l(»ops  behind  for  stringing  on  a  thread.  The  central  orruiment  is  a.  thin 
gold  pendant,  in  the  form  of  a  very  mituralistic  open  flower  with  petals  and 
stamina,  surmounted  by  two  winged  genii,  on  the  knees  of  each  of  wboni 
is  a  fighting-cock.  Below  the  Hower  depends  by  a  delicate  gold  chain  a 
small  rosette,  and  behind  are  two  loops  for  thc  thread.  The  whole  design 
is  rich  and  elegant,  but  especially  interesting  are  the  figures  with  the  cocks, 
which  closely  resemble  the  well-known  relief  on  the  chair  of  tbe  priest  of 
Dionysus  from  the  theatre  at  Athens. 

Tohih  68. — This  tomb  seemed  to  be  in  great  coid'usion,  so  much  so  tbat 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  determine  wliicb  was  the  outside  which  th(^  inside 
of  tbe  door. 

A  fragment  of  a  small  limestone  altar  (Fig.  5)  of  very  good  work- 
mansliip,  worthy  of  tbe  best  period.  On  the  curved  mouldnig  is  painted  a 
series  of  alternating  pairs  of  red  and  blue  dashes  meeting  in  a  point  above  or 
below.     The  colours  were  very  brigbt  and  fresli. 

A  small  limestone  figure  of  a  boy,  headless  and  armless,  1  ft.  5]  in.  high. 
He  is  clad  in  a  chiton,  whicb  reacbes  below  the  knee,  and  .seems  to  have  been 
seated  in  much  the  same  attitude  as  the  boy  on  the  stele  from  tomb  58  already 
described.     Very  inferior  work. 

The  feet  and  broken  plinth  of  a  limestone  statuette. 

A  headless  female  terracotta  figure,  seated  on  a  chair  (the  high  back  of 
which  is  broken  away)  with  a  footstool,  and  holding  on  her  lap  a  little   pup- 
H.S. — VOL.  XII.  Z 
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pot-like  child  (Fig.  0).  The  chiM,  wliich  has  none  of  the  proportions  of  a 
bahy,  hut  resembles  a  diminutive  full-grown  man,  is  especially  archaic  in  ap- 
pearance. His  hf-ad  is  the  best  finished  part  of  the  work  which  is  otherwise 
of  the  ordinary  heavy  style. 

Fragments  of  another  seated  terracotta  figure,  antl  of  two  reclining 
fi<nires,  of  the  same  style.  To  one  of  tlie  latter  is  probably  to  be  assigned 
the  torso  and  thighs  of  an  attendant  boy  bearing  a  jug  in  his  right 
hand. 

Two  female  terracotta  heails  from  figures  of  about  the  same  scale  as  tlie 
above  (PI.  XV.  Nos.  2,  iX).  The  one  has  short  curly  hair  bound  with  a  thick 
heail-batid  on  which  arc  traces  of  purple  colour.  The  face,  which  is  badly 
darnaf'ed   about   the   chin   and    lower  lip,  is  broad    and   full.     The  cars    are 
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pierced  for  earrings.  This  type  is  not  uncommon  at  Poli,  but  that  of  the 
second  head  is  even  more  frequent.  The  hair  is  enclosed  in  a  snood,  and  the 
edge  of  the  drapery  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  head.  The  features  are 
regular  and  unusually  well  modelled.     The  eyes  of  both  heads  are  incised. 

A  footless  and  headless  female  terracotta  figure,  about  9  inches  high, 
draped  in  a  sleeved  mantle  girt  about  the  waist.  The  right  hand  is  lacking, 
the  left  holds  a  wreath.     Work  of  middling  quality. 

An  iron  object  resembling  the  rim  of  a  jug. 

Fragments  of  an  iron  strigil. 

Tomh  69. — A  long-necked  light  amphora  with  red  decoration,  the  handles 
of  which  bear  an  illegible  oblong  stamp. 

A  number  of  clay  beads  or  buttons  (they  are  not  pierced  right  through) 
with  a  red  surface  on  which  are  remains  of  gilding. 
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A  bronze  ))latt*3r. 

A  broii/.e  lid,  or  slightly  concave  disk  with  a  ])e^  in  the  centre. 

But  the  more  interesting  obj(!cts  arc  from  the  niche  outside  the  door. 
They  are,  so  far  as  not  already  given — 

A  pair  of  gold  earrings  of  the  coniinun  pattern  witii  animal  heads, 
possibly  in  this  case  ox-heads  (PI.  XV.).  The  rings  are  prettily  finished 
and  decorated  with  spiral  ;ind  oti.er  patterns  A  phiiiicr  |i;iir  \v<ic  l..inid 
in  tomb  (14. 


':^^>^ 


Fkj.  0. 


A  little  cushion-shaped  transparent  red  gem  (garnet  ?), 

A  large  silver  signet  ring,  probably  hollow. 

A  fragmentary  smaller  silver  signet  ring. 

A  silver  finger  ring. 

Two  silver  pins  with  a  blue  and  white  glass  bead  at  the  end. 

A  small  silver  spatula. 


4.  % 
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A  lliin  ov.il  piece  ut  silver,  ])erli:ij>.s  .'i  Ci)iii. 

A  siri.ill  ))i(»nzo  s\viii,i(-li;iii«lle  (or  bnicolct  ?). 

A  cnulc  litll"  tiTr.-icotl,!  Iiorsc's  licad  uf  an-liaic  ajjpcaraiurc  is  |K'iliaj)s  a 
stray   ira^niciit. 

T'liith  70.— A  silver  (Iracluiia  ol    Alexander  the  (lireat. 

Kraj^iiients  ot    an  inm  stri^il. 

Ttiinli  72. — A  little  hiaekenetl  iloinan  lamp  witli  raised  .st;ir-ji()ints 
radiating  from  tliecenlia.l  a|»ei(ure. 

Toiiili  ll\. — Tvv<»  li^lit  anipliuijui  with  stamped  Jiandh-s,  mi  the  <»ne(l) 
WpiaroK\ev<i,  i'l)  eVt  ^diaiKXiiV'i  \pTafiniov,  on  the  ether  i\  }  '/ii]vMvo^,  (i) 
tVt  Mvadfiov  TaKtvOiou,  all  loin'  inseiiptinns  eiienmserilx-d  lonnd  llhodian 
roses. 

A  Roman  lani|>. 

Toiiil'  74. — (In  the  shaft  oiitsidf;  the  (h»or  were  lound  three;  IVagnieiits  ol' 
"ood  fourth  century  red-li^ured  ware,  on  one  ol  which  is  a  pair  ol  white  feet, 
on  tin-  otinn-  portions  ol'  drajxiy.) 

A  {*einal(!  luiad  froiu  one  ol'  the  lari^e  U-rracotta  statuett(!S,  with  a<piiline 
nose,  stpiintiiiL;  eyes,  and  wriggly  incised  hair.  'J'lie  ed«fe  of  the  mantle  is 
carried  <»ver  the  head.      l*oor  work. 

'J'lijiili  7-). — (In  the  shaft  were  found  fragments  of  a  seated  terracotta 
feniah;  figure  of  the  ordinary  type.; 

'J'wo  large  red  amphorae  have  (!ach  one  stamped  handle,  on  the  one  5o, 
on  the  other  a  bearded  liead  and  thiee  illegihie  letters.  IJotli  have  a  led 
band  lOund  the  neck. 

An  ((/((hustroii,  of  plain  light  pottery. 

The  hand  of  a  terracotta  figure. 

A  bronze;  mirror. 

An  iron  strigil. 

T'liiili  1*1. — A  ])idn/t!  gilt  ling,  the  circlet  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  twist 
or  cable,  with  a  light  blue;  })orcelain  scarab  (not  en«rraved)  in  a  gold 
setting. 

Timih  Ts.^Si.x  Roman  lani}).'^. 

Fragments  of  ordinary  tran.sparcnt  glass  vessels. 

To  nil  I  7'J. — The  remnant  of  an  alahastron. 

A  little  black-gla/ed  ])ot  with  a  spout  and  little  vertical  handle,  no  neck. 
On  the  top  surface  round  the  aperture  are  spirals  roughly  drawn  in  the 
red-figure  technique. 

Tonih  80. — A  silver  drachma  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat. 

A  gold  leaf  mouth-piece  precisely  similar  to  that  figured  J.Jf.S.  xi. 
PI.  V.  No.  S. 

An  iilhcrivUc  vnjirodvctivc  shajl  yielded  a  small  flat  Ionic  limestone 
capital  from  a  stclr  of  some  sort,  with  a  small  oblong  hole  through  it  ver- 
tically, perhaps  foi  the  atfixment  of  a  piece  of  sculpture.  The  volutes  bore 
traces  of  red.     Ap]»arently  good  work,  but  damaged. 
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Let  us  in)\v  try  to  L;;i(liei  ;iii«l  ;t)i|»l\  ;iiiy  l;ir;^tr  ((Jiiclii.siuii.s  ulinli  iL 
;i|»|H;ir.s  |)(>.s.sil)lo  to  (jttlucc  IVoiu  our  iividuiK  c.  It  lia.s  alruudy  been  poinlcd 
<»ut  tli.it  tombs  r)7  hihI  r»l)  j)i:loug  in  cli;u;uti.'r  to  tlic  ciu^tcni  iiciioj)olis,  IVoiii 
wliicli  tlio  rest  ot  llic  western  iiecro|)olis,  in  sjiito  ol  ;i  eonisitlenible 
leseniblance  in  tli»;  |>lain  pottery,  is  sliarply  (listinguislicd  by  the  painted 
deeoratiou  of  its  (Cypriote  vasi;s.  In  the  one  necjopolis  <»nly  the  nsual 
t,feoniotric  dccorati«)n,  executed  with  nieelKinieal  [irecision  in  black  and  red  on 
the  jiatural  or  rctldened  j^round,  is  to  be  rounil.  In  the  other  only  that  system 
of  decoration  which  we  liave  termed  the  polychrome.  The  distinction  is 
lully  maintained  in  other  chisses  of  objects.  Jn  tiie  eastern  necropolis  the 
black-fii;ure  techni([iie  predominates,  vases  in  the  red-ligure  techni«|ue  are 
com[»aratively  rare  and  ot"  Ljood  style,  in  the  western  the  black-figure  tech- 
nique disappears  altogether,  an<l  the  lew  r(;d-figur<!d  vases  exhibit  the  last 
degeneracy  ol"  the  style.  Porcelain  amulets  occur  in  the  eastern  tond)s,  but 
are  absent  from  the  western.  The  terracotta  figurines  of  the  eastern 
necropolis  arc  very  small  and  crude,  the  larger  figures  do  not  appear'",  in  the 
western  necropolis  on  the  other  hand  the  larger  figures  are  common,  and  the 
cruile  little  ones  are  scarcely  fountl.  Obviously  the  two  necroftoleis  are  of 
({uite  distinct  periods  and  the  cast(.'rn  is  considerably  the  eailier.  Can  wc 
more  precisely  define  those  peri(«ls  {  1  think  to  some  extent  we  can.  There 
was  found  in  tomb  40,  as  has  bi-en  noticed,  a  silvc^r  coin  of  the  Lion  type, 
4<S0-4'00  IJ.C.  The  vases  from  tomb  ")7  may  be  probal)ly  assigned  to  the 
earlier  p;irt  of  the  second  half  of  the  same  century.  Now  tondj  4(1  behjugs 
to  one  of  the  younger  groups  of  tombs  in  the  necroiJ(»li.s.  both  tomb  40 
and  tomb  57  are  later  in  character  than  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  eastern 
tombs.  If  then  these  two  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurN  l;.c.  or 
thereabouts,  the  earlier  tombs  will  ext.end  f'lom,  say,  towards  the  closi-  of  the 
sixth  century  over  .the  first  half  of  the  fifth.  None  are  probably  so  late  us 
the  fourth  century.  For  the  eastern  necropolis  then  we  ni;iy  assign  the 
century  520-420  as  a  i-ough  but  probable  d;ite.  Now  are  we  to  place  the 
western  necropolis  in  the  fourth  century  or  the  Hellenistic  [»eriod  ?  Is 
it  to  be  comiected  with  Marium  i)V  with  Arsinoe  ?  I  am  iuclint-d  to 
think  the  latter,  for  the  following  reasojis:  (J)  Then;  is  no  transition 
from  the  one  class  of  tombs  to  the  other,  no  gradual  substitution  of  the 
one  kind  of  pottery  for  the  other,  but  a  new  start  which  imjtlirs  a  de- 
cisive gap.  (2j  There  is  evidence  of  several  tombs  having  been  used  a 
second  time,  and  of  two  at  least  of  the  former  burials  having  been  of  flic 
fourth  century-*'.     A  repeated  use  involving  the  violation  of  a  tomb  is  scarcely 

■*"  The  apparent  exception  of  toiiil)  59  is  piob-  iiicol  liy  fuiiiUi  ceiitmy  nil-fifjuiu  style,  and 

ably    to    lie    explaiiieil    by    the    fact    tliat    two  tomb  71  outside  tlic  door  of  wliieh  were  found 

other  tombs  were  robbed  tliroiii^h  it.  fra^'inents  of  fourth  eentiiry  red-li^nred  vase.s 

■"  Tond)    66,    in    whieli    the    fraj^iiieut     of  with    white    Mesh-paintini?.      Two  tondis   ion- 
Cypriote  ware  with  fawny   ground  and  ornate  taininjr  fourth  eeulury  vas.s  were,  I  imdrrstand, 
black  patterns  was  found,  a  varict}-  not  present  found  close  l)y  in  the  excavations  of  1.S86-7. 
in  the  eastern  neerojiolis,  and  evidently  iidlu- 
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conceivable  until  two  or  tliroc  ^fenerations  have  passed  away.  Tlie  destruction 
of  Marium  by  Ptoleiny  Soter  in  u.c.  .*H2  and  the  transportation  of  its  in- 
habitants, on  the  other  hand,  must  liave  caused  a  break  in  family  traditions, 
after  which  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  settlers  of  Arsinoe  should  have 
used  the  old  tombs  without  scruple.  (3)  In  tombs  70  and  80  v.'erc  found 
drachmae  of  Alexander  tiie  Great.  But  until  312  B.C.  Marium  was  an  inde- 
pendent state  with  a  coinage  of  its  own.  Were  the  burials  earlier  than  that 
date  the  coins  would  more  naturally  be  those  is.sued  by  Stasioecus  l<ing  of 
Marium-^-.  (4)  The  contents  of  the  tombs  as  a  whole  ))oint  to  the  Hellenistic 
period.  The  earliest  tombs,  GG  and  G7,  one  would  perlia])s  naturally  assign 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  if  they  stood  ahjne,.  l)ut  I  cannot  see  any 
cogent  reason  for  separating  them  from  the  rest  with  which  they  have  so 
much  affinity.  Their  contents  seem  to  be  no  less  possible  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  than  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  About  the  Hellenistic 
character  of  the  majority  of  the  tombs  of  this  necropolis  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 

If  our  conclusions  as  to  the  two  necropoleis  are  just,  certain  results  seem 
to  follow  from  thcni.  It  appears  that  the  distrust  expressed  in  our  last 
year's  report  with  rcgaid  to  the  evidence  of  the  western  tombs  was  more 
than  justified.  The  confusion  was  even  worse  than  was  supposed.  One  or 
two  errors  have  therefore  to  be  corrected.  The  suggestion  (J.R.S.  xi.  p.  29) 
as  to  the  sepulchral  slrlne  is  pure  moonshine,  and  only  serves  to  show  how 
atrocious  was  the  condition  of  the  tombs.  The  suspicion  arises  that  the 
tombs  with  two  or  three  chambers  opening  on  to  the  same  Bpofioi;  {iJnd.  p. 
22)  may  have  been  rather  groups  of  small  tombs,  and  that  this  arrangement 
may  not  always  have  been  original.  The  general  view  stated  for  what  it 
was  worth  on  p.  59  requires  some  modification.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sur- 
prising how  mugh  is  confirmed — the  general  similarity  of  the  common  staple 
articles  in  tombs  of  widely  different  dates,  the  persistence  after  the  fourth 
century  of  some,  although  not  all,  varieties  of  Cypriote  pottery  (cf.  especially 
J.H.S.  xi.  pp.  3G-8  (t),  («),  (/)),  and  the  probable  extension  of  the  black- 
glazed  stamped  ware  and.  the  slightly  executed  red-figure  technique  on 
both  sides  of  that  century.  Without  pretending  to  certainty  we  may  add 
perhaps  the  retention  of  the  native  script  for  some  decades  after  the  Ptolemaic 
conquest,  and  the  compiratively  late  date  of  the  larger  terracotta  figures. 
What  was  said  of  the  tombs  seems  to  recjuirc  no  further  correction  than  has 
already  been  made. 

The  general  result  of  the  work  at  Poli  goes  to  confirm  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Diimmler  {Jahrhuch,  ii.  p.  168)  that  the  eastern  necropolis  is  in  the 
main  to  be  connected  with  Marium,  the  western  with  Arsinoe.  The  part 
of  the  former  on  which  we  have  excavated  this  season  belongs  to  the  ajre 


•*-  The  lack  of  pottery  in  both  tombs,  as  well  Marium  and  the  foundation  of  Arsinoe.     That 

as  in  the  tomb  on  Kapar^'a  in  which  a  coin  of  tlie  site  was  absolutely  desolate  is  improl)ablc, 

Alexander  was  found  during;  our  previous  cxca-  possibly  there  was  a  foreign  garrison  in  pos- 

vatious,  may  sugf^cst  that  they   lielong  to  the  session, 
probably  brief  period  between  the  destruction  of 
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of  the  severe  style  of  Greek  art.  and  lias  received  but  little  admixture  of  a 
later  date,  wlicroas  the  site  tried  in  the  western  necropolis  seems  to  have 
been  very  largely  worked  over  in  Plolemaio  times.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  sites  are  but  a  small  part  of  their  respective  necro- 
poleis. One  Roman  tomb  was  discovered  even  this  last  season  in  the  eastern 
necropolis,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  vineyard  late  tombs  appear  to  be 
frequent,  if  not  the  rule.  In  the  western  necropolis  the  earlier  burials  on 
our  last  site  are  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  although  hut  few  of  the 
early  tombs  remain  in  tolerable  condition.  Simihirly  on  our  previous  sites 
tombs  perhaps  as  early  as  any  of  those  opened  in  the  eastern  necropolis 
were  occasionally  discovered,  especially  on  Kaparga  and  Site  A,  and  sites  like 
Kaparga  and  Hagios  Demetrios  we  may  now  see  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
fourth  century  tombs  in  spite  of  later  admixtures  and  reconstructions.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  both  necropoleis  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
both  Marium  and  Arsinoe,  but  the  later  tomb-makers  on  the  whole  preferred 
the  western,  without,  however,  changing  the  character  of  large  tracts  even 
of  that. 

The  tombs  here  assigned  to  the  fourtli  century  are  marked  by  an 
abundance  of  black-glazed  ware  (much  of  it  stamped  with  impressed  pat- 
terns), and  red-figured  vases  of  the  later  style  (chiefly  mki  and  small  vessels), 
in  company  with  the  not  yet  extinct  older  kind  of  Cypriote  pottery.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  manufacture  of  that  pottery  went  down  with  the 
fail  of  Cypriote  independence,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  replaced  by  impor- 
tation from  Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  Whether  it  persisted  locally  to  a  still 
later  date  at  Citium  or  elsewhere^^  is  a  question  v^rith  which  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  the  above  account  seems  to  me  to  be  true  at  least  of  Poll.  I 
regret  to  find  myself  on  this  point  in  opposition  to  the  great  authority  of  Dr. 
Furtwiingler,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  older  geometrical  Cypriote 
pottery  died  out  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  that  no  Cypriote 
pottery  whatsoever  survived  i\\G  fourth  (v.  Jahrhuch  v.  p.  168).  That  his  con- 
tention, which  is  stated  with  unnecessary  emphasis  and  perhaps  not  very 
seriously  weighed,  is  an  exaggeration,  I  hope  this  paper  has  shown  reasons 
for  believing.  If  we  can  put  any  confidence  whatever  in  the  repeated  testi- 
mony of  the  tombs  the  older  Cypriote  style  continued  to  flourish  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  later  persisted  into  Ptolemaic  times. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  there  is  more  than  sufficient  evidence  from 
the  previous  season's  work  to  prove  that  the  earlier  and  more  familiar 
Cypriote  ware  maintained  itself  during  the  greater  part  of  iho  fourth  century. 
In  the  fifth  century  tombs  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  decay,  and  it  is  found 
not  twice  or  thrice  but  again  and  again,  and  that  in  tombs  which  seem  above 
suspicion,  together  with  Greek  pottery,  red-figured  vases  of  late  style  in 
particular,  which  no  one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  assign  to  the  fourth 
century. 


'3  So  Coloima  Ceccaldi Muit-s.  Anl.  dc  Chyprc,  p.  279  :  M.  0.  Kichter,  MUth.  d.  Imt.  in  Mficn, 
vi.  i>.  194. 


:m)  KXUAVATIONS   IN   ("VriM'S. 

Without  making  tiny  dogniatic  assertions  or  prctontling  to  iiavc  solved 
iill  problems,  it  may,  1  think,  be  fairly  clainud  that  tlio  ctforts  oC  the  C'yprus 
Kxjdoration  Fund  at  Polis  tes  Chrysochou  li;ive  doiir  something  towards 
answering  a   few  of  the  tnany  difficult   (pustions  in  Cypriote  archaeology. 

J.  AllTlIlK    11.    MUNUO. 
Ox  Kill;  II,   M"ij  IMU. 


The  iollowing  few  nott's,  sniee  some  ()f  lliem  refci-  to  i'olis  tes  (Muy- 
soehou  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  not  included  in  .Mr.  Hogarth  s  Dnia 
Ciiiiria,  may  find  a  place  Xwva. 

Before  leaving  1  sueccedcd  in  })urchasing  the  inscription  built  into  the 
stair  of  Sabas  (Jialorou  (published  in  last  year's  report,  J.J/.K  xi.  p.  (jU),  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stone  which  was  built  in  laee  down- 
wards a  few  steps  liigher  up.  Mr.  Tubbs'  reading  is  right  so  far  as  it  goes.'"'* 
The  eom[»lete  inseri])tion  runs  : — 


o 


(!'  nil'  SO'  In'  rii'  /'■  /"■  .s'/"  he  ,s7i ■  ],-(i'  rd'  n,'  In'  1 1'  //< '  /' '  /'/•  hr  r  ji<r  m'  *■  mi' 
'Oiutrrayopan  roi  ^rctawyopav  to)  hi^OapdXoLf^wi'  ?}/u.('. 

There  :ire  |iunctuatiniis  ;ifter  Ihe  (ith,  I'itli,  ;ind  'I'lwA  lettii^.  i'lie 
writing  is  picked  out  witli  icd.  8i(f)0€pd\oi(f)'i<;'  ypa/jipaTo^nodaKaXo^  irapa 
Kv7rpioi<;.  Hes3'chius.  For  the  etynudogy  of  the  word  ef.  Meister  Die 
(/rirrjiischm  Diahltc  pjd.  IT.  p.  27iS.  It  is  important  in  its  (Jypriote  dress, 
as  Dr.  Meister  points  out  to  me,  as  proving  that  in  the  cond)in;ition  0^  in  the 
interior  of  a  word  the  first  mute  takes  the  vowel  of  the  second,  ncjt  that  of 
the  preceding  syllable.  The  neat  copy-hand  style  in  whieli  the  epit;iphs  of 
Onasiigoras  and  his  wife  arc?  engraved  is  quite;  ajipropriatt,'  to  the  .school- 
master. ]^)oth  insci-iptions  are  now  once  more  united  in  the  Uritish 
]\Iuseuni. 

I  found  one  more  Cypriote  inscription  in  iIk;  \  illaL;!',  but  it  is  in  such 
bad  condition  that  little;  or  nothing  can  be  nmdc  of  it.  'J'he  limestone  block 
on  which  it  is  cut  is  built  into  the  wall  of  AH  Mebemet's  yard  to  the  right  of 
the  gate  as  one  enters.  The  stone  is  bnd^en  l)eIo\v,  but  evidently  came  from 
the  door  of  a  tomb.  It  measures  in  its  present  condition  1  ft.  10.'  in.  x  11 
inches.     The  letters  are  from  1.',  to  2  inches  high. 


^*  By  a  .sli|i  of  tlie  pen  it  i.s  ilerivcil  on  ]i.  dS  tlii.s  in.si  ri[iti<iii  with  no.  I'l  on  p.  "d,  liiul  la; 
from  tomb  M  2  iiLstead  of  M  1.  Dr.  Meister  seen  tlie  stones.  (v.  r»rlliirr  J'/ulolof/iachf 
would  never  have  su/^fjestcd  tlie  eonnection  of        U'ocJicnschrift  1890,  no.  -i-i,  \>\i.  l:J.'>4-.'i. ) 


K.\(   VVATIOXS  IN  CYPRUS. 
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TIk!  country  iinnietliatcly  to  tlic  cast  of  Poli  is  I'lill  of  mined  niiiiin<( 
villiii;«s;  l»iil  tlicir  niiiis  arc  not  of  great  interest.  Tlierc  is  one  at  no  great 
ilislance  to  tlic  N.IO.  of  the  eastern  necropolis,  wlierc  nn;  lieaps  oi  slag  and  a 
lew  sf  lay  pieces  of  thin  marble.  The  lattcu'  may  be  derived  from  a  chiircii, 
the  former  certainly  in<licatc  a  smelting  station.  It  is  from  this  site  that  tiic 
limestone  capital  that  serves  as  a  .stc|)  to  the  scIkjoI-Iiousc  at  Magounda  is 
said  to  have  b(!en  taken.  The  marble  block  on  the  roof  of  the  same  building 
(let  tilt!  itinerant  archaeologist  note)  is  luil.  inscribed.  There  arc;  in  Magounda 
two  or  tJtivo  great  earthern  ttiOui,  ])roug1it  from  the  old  sito  just  below  the 
present  village.  I^iiey  [)robably  served  as  receptacles  for  grain.  Similar 
receptacles  cut  in  the  rock  are  not  uncommon,  c.<j.  at  the  neighbouring 
deserted  site  of  Xopriinj,  or  (as  the  loca.l  })r(jnunciation  has  it)  ^\'*upTii^i.  At 
<l>opT<;v  arc  the  most  considerable  remains  of  a  village,  with  two  churches, 
on(!  of  which  is  st,ill  standing.  It  is  a,  charming  R[)ot,  and  a  spring  of 
delicious  water  gushes  out  undci-  the  shade  of  a,  largo  fig-tree.  On  tin;  other, 
tho  westein,  siih?  of  Poli  W(!  m;iy  note  the  (probably)  an(;ient  pier  at  Latzi, 
which  is  now  and  must  always  have  been  the  j)ort  (^r  anchorage.  The  pier 
oi-  mole  is  constructiMl  (jf  very  massive  sipiared  blocks  of  stone,  and  although 
many  of  the  blocks  aie  displacetl  the  j»ier  is  i'ar  from  a.  comi)lete  wreck. 
Litth;  ajtpcars  above  the  watei',  but  enough  is  left  to  give  a  welcome  shelter 
to  small  craft  when  a  gale  blows  down  from  the  Acamas.  Just  beyond  Latzi, 
where  the  track  begins  to  mount  the  rocks,  are  a  few  t(jmbs.  Inland  are  two 
or  three  villages  not  noticed  by  Mr.  liogarth.  Neokhoriois  uninteresting.  At 
Androlik(ju,  a  nest  of  cutthroats  haunted  by  memories  of  the  famous 
brigand  liassan  Poli,  there  are,  as  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  some 
indications  of  an  ancient  settlement.  The  s])lit  column  engraved  with  an 
effigy  and  iuscri[)tion  I  now  take  to  be  a  veiy  kite  tomb-stone,  but  have  no 
plausible  ifading  of  the  lattei-  to  oiiVr.  At  Drousa,  pleasantly  situated  high 
up  on  the  ridge,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water,  there  is  a  consideiable 
KardXiffia  or  tract  of  ruins,  but  I  cannijt  vouch  for  their  anti(piity. 

At  New  Paphos,  among  other  inscriptions,  I  saw  the  mediaeval  Froncli 
epitaph  copied  by  Mr.  Hogarth  (v.  JJctia  Cypria  p.  D  no.  4)  and  can  confirm 
the  reading  jtarkju. 

Ten  minutes  west  of  Paramali  near  the  ruined  church  of  S,  George 
tliere  lies  a  limestone  cippns  with  a  damaged  inscrii)tion,  which  I  was 
unable,  in  the  few   minutes  I  had   to  devote  to  it,  satisfact;orily  to  decipher. 

XAiPoic  7////7/;7(jl)ctin//7//^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .  e\!  I  o\  .  catie  i  xiii//// 

THC/,7//V/////////COCeeWC//////V////TI0YMNHMHCXAPIN///////;;^^A^^^^^^ 


3;i2  EXCAVATIONS  IN  CVPULS. 

A  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood  is  reported  to  have  contained  glass  and 
'  vases  with  ^colours.'  On  the  hill-top  round  the  church  are  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  limestone  building,  columns,  coarse  red  pottery,  a  black  mill, 
etc. 

In  Mar(jni  I  noted  another  cippus  inscribed  : — 

//////74)P0/7/7ie  \Lv]4>p6[v]ie 

XAiPe  x«tpe- 

and  built  into  the  wall  (upside  down)  over  the  door  of  Koussacs  Kara   Mus- 
tapha's  yard  a  limestone  fragment  inscribed  : — 

.  .  .  viKo,  Hvfjio (?)  or 

NIKAIOYMO  .  .  .  VI  Kol  Hu/io (?). 

At  Larnaca  in  the  garden  by  the  Tourabi  Teke,  are  tAvo  limestone  ciiiiii, 
used  as  supports  to  a  water-channel  with  the  inscriptions  : — 

eVTYXH  and  ONHCIK//A 

XPHCTe  THXPHCTe 

xepe  XAiPc 

EuTUT^?;  'Oi^?/crt/c[/)]a- 

')^p7](TTe  -TT]  ■^ptjare 

Xipe  X^Lp^- 

The  following  inscription,  on  a  blue  marble  base  in  the  shop  of  M.  Zano- 
tos,  Chemist,  Larnaca,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  published.  The 
stone  is  broken  to  the  left. 

|OYA10NIOYA/73YI'//.'//mP//////  '\ov\iov'lov\[r\ov  [HvdYiplxov] 

^On4>AAYIANON  ^'f'  ?]oi^  ^^XavLavov 

innAPXON  iTTirapxov 

OYAIOZ^A/   ^lANOSMNASEAZ  ....  'l]ovXco<i  iU\[av]iav6<;  Mvaaewi 
TON  A/ 1 II //I //III  D  N  '^^'^  d[Be\(f>]6v. 

I  was  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  to  take  copies  and 
squeezes  of  several  Cypriote  inscriptions  from  Poli  now  in  the  Cyprus 
Museum  at  Nicosia.  They  have  most  of  them  been  published  by  Dr.  Deecke 
in  the  Berliner  rhilolofjisehe  Woehcnschrift  1880.  I  denote  them  by  the 
numbers  under  which  they  appear  in  Dr.  Meister's  supplement  to  Deecke's 
collection. 

25/a  25/  25o.     ConHrm  Deecke's  reading. 


KX(5AVA'ri(>Ns  In  (lYPkus.  nsn 

25/.  Line  2.  I  read  w  ta  (?)•  /„«•  cf  sc.  Tlic  <>■  was  tlic  the  only  letter  I 
could  make  out  with  any  confidence  in  tlie  third  line. 

2o7i.  Deecke  reads  NiVa  UpooTiFof;  ijfii.  The  tliird  letter  I  read  as  ko' 
(notjrw)  and  the  fourth  as  »•«■  (not  9vr).  The  first  line  would  thus  run  nr 
ha'  ko'  nv  ti'  vo'  sc\  May  not  the  /..a"  and  Im'  have  been  transposed  by  a 
stone-cutter  accustomed  to  write    left   to   right,  and   the    true   readint;    be 

25p.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  He/xi(rT0KV7rpa<i  for  the  first  line.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  I  fancy  I  can  make  out  v  mi'  tcf  sc  "qfil  Td<; 
and  the  remaining  characters  look  like  ti'  ?'  vo'  sc\ 

There  is  one  stone  without  a  tomb-number,  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  identify.  The  letters  are  poorly  cut  and  in  bad  condition,  very  hard  to 
read.  On  one  side  is  a  mason's  mark  UJ.  Read  from  right  to  left  the  lines 
run  as  follows : 

1.  ]'  ti  si'  tc  a' 

2.  P  a'  to'  no'  jw 

3.  ?'  ne'  to'  sc  kc 

4.  ?'  2^(1'  mi- 

This  reading  is  given  for  what  it  is  Avorth,  I  feel  no  confidence  in  the 
interpretation  of  several  characters. 

J.  A.  R.  M. 
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HE1IAKL?:S  AND  EUJIY'JOS 

AND   A 

liATTLK-SCKNK    UPON    SOMK    FRA(!MKNTS    OF    A    OYLIX    IN 
Till-:  NATIONAL  MUSKUM  AT  PALERMO. 

[Platk  XIX.] 

The  liigh  degrco  of  interest  possessed  l)y  the  subject-inatte'r  of  the 
design  upon  the  two  fragments  numbered  2351  in  the  National  Musuuni  at 
Palermo,  and  hero  published  for  tlu;  first  time,  has  induced  me  to  bring 
them  to  public  notice  earlier  than  I  intended,  and  apart  from  the  wider 
subject  with  which  they  are  connected  by  their  style.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  M.  Salinas  of  Palermo  for  the  drawing  of  the  fragments  whicli 
was  executed  there  by  8ignor  Carnielo  Giarizzo.  They  have  been  noticed 
already  on  several  occasions  by  Klein,  Eiqihronios,  pp.  r):3-4,  by  Koepp,  Arch. 
Ztg.,  1<SS4,  p.  42,  note  21,  and  recently  by  Hirscli,  Dc  Aniinaruni  ajnul  Anti- 
qiios  Imafjinilms,  p.  10,  No.  19,  and  are  described  in  greater  detail  by  Klein, 
Mridcrsi(jnidii,rcn,,  p.  113,  No.  11.  Klein  has  classed  these  fragments  on  which 
eTToiTjaev  twice  repeated  is  still  preserved  with  the  group  of  red-figured  vases 
signed  iTronjaev  only.  Certainly  the  master  who  painted  them  belongs  to 
the  earlier  group  of  painters  of  red-figured  vases,  the  so-called  '  Epiktetic 
school.'  To  this  point,  however,  further  reference  will  be  made  at  a  later 
point. 

First  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  design  of  the  fragments.  A,  the  larger 
of  the  two  (PI.  XIX.),  represents  four  male  figures  hastening  to  the  right,  three 
of  whom  are  looking  backward  and  carry  a  bow  (touched  in  with  red)  in  the 
outstretched  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  right,  which  is  depressed.  The 
foremost  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  stretching  out  his  unarmed 
hands  towards  a  figure  with  drawn  bow  which  faces  him  from  the  left.^  Of 
the  latter  figure,  the  archer,  only  the  right  leg,  which  is  advanced,  a  piece  of 
the  quiver-case  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  are  preserved.  On  the  other, 
the  left  side  of  the  fragment  opposite  the  archer  just  mentioned,  a  fully- 
draped    female    figure,    of    which    only    the    lower    part    is    preserved,    is 


^  The  incorrect  clescn])tion  in  Klein,  p.  113  n.  11,  is  to  be  set  right  by  this. 


standing  quictl}'.     With  tlicso  six  fi<^uic.s  the  composition   was  un(hjnbto<lly 
complete. 

Tiie  method  by  which  we  may  explain  this  singnlar  scene  is  suggested 
by  a  biack-iigiiied  ami)hora  of  later  stylo  which  is  lignred  by  Minervini 
{IllKdnc.idiii  (It  iiti  vcso  Vvlccnic),  and  after  him  by  lirunn  in  his  Vorliujc- 
hliillrr,  No.  2  (without  the  inscriptions).  The  design  on  the  amphora  shows 
on  the  left  side  llerakles  in  the  lion-skin,  facing  light,  with  drawn  bow. 
This  figure,  which  can  be  recognized  at  once,  is  the  ordy  one  whicli  is  not 
accompanied  by  an  inscription  ;  the  following  figures  are  all  provided  with 
them.  Two  men  are  rushing  towards  Herakles  with  arms  upraised,  one  of 
whom,  Kurytos,  wears  chiton  and  himation,  while  the  other,  Antiphonos,  is 
in  full  aruKjur.  To  the  right  and  left  two  other  men  are  lying  on  the  ground  : 
the  one,  Dcion,  or  Deioneus,  wears  a  chiton  and  carries  ([uiver  and  bow  ;  the 
other,  Ipliitos,  is  in  the  close-fitting  dress  of  an  Asiatic  archer.  Opposite 
Jlerakies,  at  the  right  end  of  the  scene,  a  female  figure,  lole  or  loleia,  brings 
the  composition  to  a  ch)se.  She  is  raising  both  arms,  and  a  target,  in  which 
a  nundxr  of  arrows  are  sticking,  is  visible  behind  her  head.  The  elements 
of  a  similai-  seem;  aie  found  on  the  fragments  of  a  red-figured  cylix  of  ripe 
archaic  style  found  in  18.S2  among  the  layers  of  <h'hris  on  the  Akro})olis 
and  publishcMl  by  Winter  in  the  Arclt.  Jalii'Jiuck,  1887,  i)p.  230-.*U.  These 
.fragments  may  from  their  style  be  assigned  witli  certainty  to  the  hand  of 
Ihygos.^  The  female  figure,  lole,  standing  in  a  passive;  attitude,  is  ccrtaiidy 
recognizable  on  fiagment  1,'-  and  seems  to  have  closed  the  composition  on  the 
right  side,  as  it  does  in  the  black-figured  amphora.  Her  right  arm,  of  which 
parts  are  preserved,  .seems  to  have  been  raised  as  if  in  astonishment.  An 
archer  iji  short  chiton,  with  bow  and  arrow  in  the  down-dropped  left  hand, 
looks  back  as  he  hurries  away  from  her.  Above  and  between  these  two 
figures  we  can  recogin'ze  the  upper  part  of  an  arrow  whizzing  away  to 
the  right. 

Fragment  No.  2  shows  Herakles  facing  right — only  the  lower  half  of 
the  figure  is  preserved,  but  he  is  jjlaiuly  to  be  recognized  by  his  lion's  skin. 
He  stands  with  his  legs  crossed — an  attitude  whicli  at  that  period  was  a 
favourite  one  for  archers.  We  may  assume  that  here  as  well  Herakles 
corresponds  to  lole,  and  closes  the  composition  on  the  left  side. 

(jonsiderablc  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  design  preserved  to  us.  In  front  of  Herakles  on  frag- 
ment 2  portions  of  a  palm-tree  and  the  remainder  of  a  quiver  still  exist. 
r  cannot  feel  sure  whether  we  should  recognize  here  the  upper  part  of  a 
quiver,  or  the  lower  and  rounded  end  as  in  the  quiver  Herakles  is  wearing  at 
his  side.  In  the  former  case  we  must  assume  that  the  quiver  was  suspended 
from  the  palm-tree  as  it  is  on  the  Eurystheus-cup  of  Euphronios  (Klein, 


'  Tlie  proof  of  tliis  I  lioiic  to  produce  in  my  :is  Winter  proposed. 

Gricch.Meid'rschaUn.   Fiirtw;iii<;l(u-in  Ko.scher'.s  -  The  miiubcrs  of  tlio  fragments  do  not  corre- 

Lrxicon,  p.  2234,  is  already  dispo.siHl  to  as.sign  spond  witli  tlio.se  of  note  •IC,  p.  229,  which  may 

the  fragments  to  Brygos  rather  than  to  Duris,  easily  give  rise  to  confusion. 
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Eitphronios,  p.  89).  The  predilection  whicli  Brygos  had  for  indicating  the 
locality  by  a  tree,  a  rock,  or  a  pillar  is  well  known. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies,  however,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  third 
fraf^ment.  Winter  assumes  that  this  belongs  to  the  same  side  of  the  cup  as 
frac^ments  1  and  2,  aud  recognizes  upon  it  the  feet  of  one  warrior  rushing 
onwards  and  of  another  who  has  fallen.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  rather 
distin<Tuish  here  the  feet  of  three  figures ;  there  are  two  left  feet  of  figures 
moving  rapidly  to  the  left,  and  the  left  foot  of  another  moving  to  the  right 
or  else  po.ssibly  lying  on  the  ground. 

We  should  therefore  be  compelled,  if  fragment  3  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
.same  side  as  the  shooting-match,  to  suppose  that  the  design  comprised  at 
least  six  fio-ures :  Herakles  and  lole  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  composition, 
and  between  them  three  male  figures  rushing  to  the  left,  and  a  fourth 
advancin"-  in  an  opposite  direction  or  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  face 
turned  towards  them. 

In  the  former  case — that  is,  if  fragment  3  does  not  after  all  certainly 
belong  to  the  design — we  may  suppose  that  the  gap  between  Herakles  and 
the  advancing  archer  was  filled  up,  after  the  fashion  of  the  fragment  at 
Palermo,  by  three  more  male  figures  pressing  forward  against  him.  In  the 
opposite  case — that  is,  if  the  fragment  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  side  as 
1  and  2 — the  design,  containing  a  fallen  warrior  at  the  feet  of  Herakle.s, 
would  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  that  upon  the  black-figured  amphora 
published  by  Minervini,  which  has  two  fallen  figures  at  the  feet  of  fou''  which 
are  standing.^ 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  this  point,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
again  to  the  fragment  of  the  Palermo  cup. 

The  identification  of  the  figures  on  the  fragment  is  now  quite  certain. 
On  the  right,  at  one  end  of  the  composition,  stands  Herakles  in  the  attitude 
of  an  archer.  Eurytos  and  three  of  his  .sons,  whatever  names  we  choose  to 
ofive  them,  are  hurrying  towards  him,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  composition 


1  I  believe  that  I  can  prepare  the  way  for  a  was  represented  as  advaiiciiig  upon  a  man  lying 
more  correct  explanation  of  the  fragments  of  upon  a  couch.  We  may  lecognize  a  resemblance 
the  interior  design  of  the  Akropolis  cylix  than  between  the  Brygos  cup  from  the  Akroi)olis  and 
that  given  by  "Winter  in  the  Jahrbuch,  1887,  p.  the  interior  design  of  the  Louvre  cup  with  white 
229.  The  club  still  preserved  on  fragment  6  ground  (972)— a  splendid  vase,  tliough  almost 
proves  that  this  as  well  as  the  external  design  entirely  destroyed— which  has  been  interpreted 
is  concerned  with  the  representation  of  one  of  by  Furtwiingler  in  Roscher's  Lcriwii,  p.  2233, 
the  adventures  of  Herakles.  The  vine-leaves  on  as  representing  the  slaying  of  Iphitos  by  Hera- 
fragment  8  led  Winter  to  conjecture  that  it  kles  at  a  banquet  in  his  (j.c.  Herakles')  own 
might  be  that  which  took  place  in  the  vineyard  house,  according  to  Odyssey  xxi.  27/.  :  a  view 
of  Syleus.  But  the  posts  of  a  couch  with  the  in  which  he  is  undoubtedly  correct.  This  iu- 
remains  of  the  pillow  on  fragment  7  show  too  terpretation  is  especially  commended  in  the 
plainly  that  those  vine-tendrils  are  to  be  con-  present  instance  by  the  fact  that  an  incident 
sidered  as  hanging  from  a  dining-table,  as  is  from  the  same  cycle  of  myths  is  also  represented 
often  the  case  in  vase-paintings  of  this  period  on  the  exterior  of  the  vase ;  and  besides  this, 
(cf.  the  cotyle  with  the  ransoming  of  Hector,  the  staff  lying  under  the  couch  speaks  strongly 
also  from  the  hand  of  Brygos,  Conze,  Vorlcgcbl.  in  favour  of  the  wandering  Iphitos  who  went  in 
i.  3  after  Mun.  viii.  27,  or  the  Symposion  cup  search  of  the  horses  he  hail  Inst, 
of  Duris).     In  all  probability,  then,  Herakles 
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sUuids  lolo.  Tlio  fact  that  the  wliolc  composition  is  hort;  rovoiHcd  is  of  little 
or  no  importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  designs,  on  the 
black-figured  amphora,  on  the  fragments  of  a  cup  in  Palermo,  and  on  the 
Brygos  cup  from  the  Akropolis,  represent  one  an<l  the  same,  or  at  least 
(losely  connected  incidents.     But  of  what  nature  are  these  ? 

If  any  legend  appears  in  confused  and  conflicting  forms  in  the  shape 
handed  down  to  us  by  literary  tradition  through  the  writers  of  myths  and 
lexicons  and  scholia,  it  is  th.at  of  Herakles  and  Kurytos,  the  archer-king  of 
Oiclialia. 

Even  the  scene  of  the  inci<lents  is  sometimes  placed  in  Thessaly,  some- 
times in  Messenia,  an<l  sometinies  in  Euboea.  Every  town  of  the  name  put 
in  its  claim  to  be  that  of  the  legendary  Eurytos.  The  number  of  the  king's 
sons  varies ;  sometimes  they  are  only  two,  sometimes  three  or  four.  Their 
names,  too,  are  uncertain.  And  finally,  the  versions  preserved  to  us  of  the 
incident  itself  are  various  and  conflicting.  Naturally,  we  can  only  avail 
ourselves  of  the  older  versions  of  the  myth  that  can  be  traced  back  to  Epic 
sources  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tliree  vase-paintings  we  have  grouped 
together,  since  they^  all  belong  to  the  last  decades  of  the  sixth  or  the  early 
decades  of  the  fifth  century. 

Creophylos,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  later  epos,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  condense  the  legends  of  Eurytos  and  Herakles  in  his  epic  poem, 
OicJtalia  or  Oij^d\.i'a<:  aXoio-t?.^  It  is  possible  that  our  vase-paintings  were 
inspired  by  this  poem  either  directly — that  is,  if  we  assume  that  they  were 
conceived  by  the  vase-painters  themselves  independently — or  indircvtly,  if  we 
Suppose  them  to  be  derived  from  materials  already  existing  in  monumental 
painting.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  prove  this  in  detail,  since  the  accounts 
we  possess  of  the  contents  of  the  Oichalia  are  extremely  slight.  Let  us  con- 
sider how  far  they  will  aid  us  in  the  explanation  of  our  three  vase-paintings. 
Eurytos,  famed  as  a  bowman,  offered  his  daughter,  lole,  as  a  prize  for  the 
man  who  should  surpass  him  (and  his  sons  ?)  in  archery.  Herakles  was 
victorious  in  the  contest,  but  the  king  refused  him  the  prize.  He  then 
returned,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  destroyed  Oichalia  (Schol.  Soph. 
Track.  265). 

So  much  is  clear  at  once.  The  archery  contest  between  Herakles  and 
Eurytos  was  the  pith  of  the  story  and  the  point  on  which  it  all  turns.  At 
first  Herakles  is  kindly  received  in  the  house  of  Eurytos  and  hospitably 
entertained.  We  possess  a  proof  of  this  in  the  design  on  an  early  Corinthian 
krater  {Mon.  vL  33  =  Welcker,  A.D.  v.  xv.),  in  which  Herakles  appears  re- 
clining at  a  banquet  with  the  family  of  Eurytos.  Between  the  king  and 
Herakles  stands  lole.  (The  correctness  of  the  names  given  to  the  figures  is 
warranted  by  inscriptions.)  Then  followed  the  contest.  The  refusal  of  the 
king  to  deliver  the  prize  gave  rise  to  mortal  enmity  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  house  of  Eurytos. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  designs  of  our  three  vase-paintings 

»  Cf.  Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl.  i.  214/. 
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])av('  i'or  tlicir  sul)jcct  lli«'  most,  jtrc^nant.  jnonn-nt.  i»l  llic  lcL;fM(l  —  the  actual 
sliootiii^  for  tlio  prize. 

Oil  this  su])positi<m,  no  (lillicultics  ol' iinportai»<<.'  will  present  themselves, 
I  think-,  in  tlio  inlerpntat  iini  of  tlie  Palermo  li.-r^nieiit.  Herakles,  victorious 
in  the  contest,  hris  (lisc^h.ngcd  his  last  arrow,  or  is  on  the  ])oint  of  doint;-  so, 
and  Tole,  the  prize  of  victory,  should  ]n'.  his  own.  At  this  moment,  Kurytos 
and  his  sons,  who  o.i/.c  with  wonder  at  the  mark,  lliro\v  1  iiemselves  across 
the  hero's  path  to  hold  him  back.' 

As  f:ir  .as  it  is  |»ossiblo  to  judge  from  fragments  1  and  2  the  incident 
is  repr<'sent«!d  in  pisl  the  same  w.iy  on  llu;  Urygos  cup  fn^m  the  Akropolis  as 
on  the  earlier  Kpiktelati  (tup  in  Palermo.  In  tlie  former,  the  .arrow  shot  irom 
the  bow  of  lleiakles,  I  h(^  last,  t.hat  which  deirides  the  issue,  is  still  whizzing 
throu'di  the  :iir,  when  already  on(^  of  tlu^  .sons  of  Kuryto.s,  who  are  taking  ])art 
in  the  contest,  rushes  upon  him.  In  the  g,ip  between  fr.igmenls  1  and  "I 
we  musi  supjio.se  tbat  Ihe  king  and  his  other  sons  were  rej)rescnted.  As  to 
the  way  in  which  they  were  represented,  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said 
al)i»ve  that  no  .absolute  cctrtainty  can  be  .alt.iiiie<l.  The  interjtret.ition  of  the 
desi'-n  on  the  Ijlack-hgmcd  amphor.i  publi.sbe«l  by  Miuervini  has  still  to 
struu'de  with  unsolved  dilliculties.  Furtwiingh-r  (in  Ro.scher's  J,(.iiron, 
1>.  22()<>j  considers  th.it  Ihe  moment  h<'r«'  represented  is  that  in  which 
Kurvtos  and  his  sons  declare  themselves  compiered  in  the  aichery  cont(!st, 
and  that  two  of  thcr  sons  .are  lying  on  the  ground  'completely  vanquished.' 

Kven  if  unaifect(;d  ])y  liter.ary  tr;idition,  we  neverthele.ss  receive  a  distinct 
imi)ression  here  of  hodilc  action  on  the  iKirt  of  Herakles  agaiu.st  the  family 
of  Kurytos,  two  of  wlioni  are  lying  «)n  the  ground,  while  the  others  aie 
pressiii""  towards  the  hero  as  if  to  beg  for  mercy,  while  he  is  standing  over 
against  them  with  drawn  bow. 

The  supposition  that  the  painter  has  confused  the  different  elements  of 
the  Eurytos  Diyth  in  a  meaningless  way  has  especially  little  to  commend  it, 
since  he  has  given  ample  evidence  of  his  ac(piaintanc(!  with  the  story  by 
a<lding  their  names  to  the  figures. 

Consequently,  there  remains  for  us  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
that  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  Minervini  {hic.  di.,  ]>.  14)  and  by 
Braun  {HuU.,  1842,  p.  180),  namely,  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  most 
important  elements  of  the  Eurytos  myth — tl»e  shooting-match  and  the 
destruction  of  the  king  and  his  family — have  been  combined  in  one  scene. 
This  combination  nuiy  rest  upon  a  distinct  version  of  the  myth  which  has 
chanced  to  disappear.  An  analogy  is  oftered  by  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapiths  at  the  wedding-feast  of  Peirithoos.  According  to  some,  the  fight 
took  place  at  the  wedding  itself,  while  others  tell  of  an  expedition  undertaken 
after  an  interval  by  the  Centaurs  to  revenge  the  insult  they  received  when 
sunnnarily  dismissed  from  the  we«lding-feast.     It    is    also  possible  however 


'  It  wouM  K'a<l  to  ovt  T-sulitlcty  of  inter[>re-  they  still  hoM  tluir  1)0W  ami  arrow  in  tlieir 
t.itioii  wcro  wc  to  assume  t]i;it  tlic  king's  sons  hand.  These  shonM  rather  be  considered  as 
have   not   yet  dischatf^ed   tlieir  arrows  because       merely  attribnti-^. 
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tliiit  iho  cuiiibinatioii  of  lli(r  tw(»  iin»tiv(;s  f'nnn  tlic  lOiirytos  iiiydi  took  its  rise 
ill  the  vas( ■- 1 );ii liter's  owii  iiiiii«l.  Tlic  (lispositioii  ol'  tlic  scciiic  may  have  Ikm-h 
inttuoiiced  hy  artistic  types  with  wliicli  tlu;  inaslei  was  :i((|iiaiiitt«l.  <.//. 
Horakles  coiitcudiiiLf  a<4aiMst  an  ovci  \vlieliniti!4  f'urcc  of  liis  <-n(iiiit's.  We 
need  only  cite  as  an  exani|)l<;  tlie  battle  ot"  lleiakles  against  IJiisiris  and  liis 
followers. 

Tliert!  is  one  feature  in  tiu^  represi^ntatiitn  of  tlie  contest  between 
Ilerakles  and  Kinytos  on  the  /nniuinils  fnnii  J'ti/rnno  wdiieli  we  liav(!  not 
noti(;ed.  and  wiiitji  t>ives  it  a  distinct  and  peeiiliar  cliaracter;  I  mean  the 
sim^uiar  dress  worn  by  Kurytos  and  his  sons.  'I'hev  all  three  wear  a  eliilon 
(»f  moiierate  length  with  short  sleeves,  the;  lint-r  iojds  of  which  on  the  upper 
port  of  the  body  are  iiulicated  by  lines  with  diluted  colour,  while  the  long, 
perpendicular  folds  from  tlm  hips  «lownwards  are  touched  in  with  black  ("lour- 
A  nebris,  spotted  with  different  colours  (a  panther's  skin  rath(;r  than,  as 
Klein  suggests,  that  of  a  fawn)  is  girt  aroun«l  tlu^  body  above  tln^  chiton.' 

Jn  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kurytos,  tlur  foremost,  wears  his 
hair  gathered  up  under  a  ca}).  Klein  characterizes  this  costume  {lar.  riL) 
briefly  as  '  female  dress,'  and  in  fact  tliese  tigures  bear  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  representations  of  running  Go)gons,  or  to  the  arcliaic  Nike 
statues  discussed  by  Petersen  {Athan.  Mitth.,  18H7,  p.  Ji72). 

The  supjiosition  that  the  v.vse-painter  intended  by  this  apparently  ((male 
dress  to  characterize  the  sons  of  Eurytos  as  effeminate  is  quite  imixissible. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  such  a  view. 

1  think  it  more  likely  that  the  master's  design  in  adopting  this  unusual 
diess  was  to  represent  tlie  family  of  Eurytos  as  half-barbarian,  or  at  least 
as  dwt^liing  far  away  from  Attica.  It  is  possible  that  the  version  which  tells 
of  a  Thessalian   Oichalia  and    its    royal   family   was   floating    in    his    mind 

{II.  ii.  7:}C)). 

As  the  Thracian  dress  is  represented  witli  more  or  less  completeness 
on  a  number  of  vases  of  the  fifth  century,-^  it  is  possible  that  elements 
of  a  distinct  (Thessalian)  costume  exist  here,-^  with  which  the  painter  was 
acquainted  from  personal  observation,  or  which  he  borrijwed  from  an  original 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  design.  The  works  of  the  v:ise-pa inters 
of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  are  continually  atfordil^^•  nuue  convincing- 
proofs  of  the  lively  interest  they  took  in  foreign  dress,  whether  Asiatic, 
Egyptian,  or  Scythian."*  Some  parts  of  these  foreign  costumes,  such  as  the 
felt-hat  and  Thracian  horseman's  cloak,  were  directly  adojtted  by  the 
Athenians  (cf.  Furtwiingler,  loc.  cit.). 

The  same  cap  which  is  worn  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytos  upon  oui- 
fragment  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  uncommonly  found  on  men  on  Attic  vases. 


'  Just  ill  the  same  way  as  on  tlie  fallen  Euiy-  "''  Strabo,    xi.   r»30// :  ol  St   titrraAoi  ixaAiara 

tion  on  the  Geryoueus  cu[)  of  Euphronios :  cf.  fiaOvaroKovvrfs  .  .  . 

Ivleiii,  Euphr.  p.  54,  and  on  the  torso  from  the  *  I  hope  to  publish  some  new  v.iscs  with  le- 

Akroitolis,  Eplmii.  Arrh.  1891,  13.  presentations  of  liaibarians  in  my  (,'rirr/i.  ,1A/.v- 

-  Cf.  fspecially  Fuitwiiugler,  50  Jinl.  irinck-  txrschah n. 
ehnann's  Progr.  p.  159/. 
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Reisch  has  loccutly  (Jiom.  Milth.  181)0,  p.  'A±'M  collected  a  imiuber  ot  examples 
of  this  dress  when  discussiu<;  the  beautiful  kantharos  by  Nikosthencs  from 
the  Briischi  collojtion  iti  Corneto,  on  which  Dionysos  wears  a  similar  cap. 

Such  caps  are  worn  as  a  rule  by  koniastae  {Berlin  2100,  JakrJnuli,  i. 
Taf.  12;  Berlin  2289,  cup  by  Duris,  figured  by  Gerhard,  Triukschaleu  iiml 
Ge/dssr,  PI.  XIV.,  &c.),  and  by  those  men,  not  yet  satisfactorily  exi)laine<l, 
who  pace  along  dressed  in  women's  robes  with  sunshades,  and  preceded  as 
a  rule  by  female  flute-players.^ 

Still,  I  cannot  presume  to  establish  any  connection  between  this  head- 
dress and  that  of  the  sons  of  Eurytos  on  the  fragment  in  Palermo  so  direct 
that  we    might    conclude    that  we    had   here  some    portions  of   a    costume, 


Fi.i.  l: 


originally  foreign,  which  afterwards  passed  into  use  among  the  Athenian 
people  in  connection  with  an  especial  priestly  or  social  and  religious  guild. 

The  connection  between  the  smaller  fragment,  here  figured  B,  and  the 
larger  fragment  A,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  is  established  by  their 
common  provenance — the  Casuccini  collection  at  Chiusi,  by  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  figures,  and  by  the  equal  delicacy  and  care  shown  in 
the  design  and  manipvdation  of  both. 

Upon  it  are  represented  parts  of  a  battle-scene,  consisting  of  a  warrior, 
partly  visible,  who  has  fallen  backward  and  is  supporting  himself  upon  his 
shield,  and  two  others  contending  for  his  spoils  after  the  customary  design. 
The  one  advancing  from  the  left  certainly  wore  a  helmet ;  the  tip  of  the 
pinme  is  preserved.     This  warrior's  shield  is  drawn  obliquely  from  below  in 


'  Zaniioiii,  Scnri  ,hl/a  Certosa,  I'l.  -39  ;   £/. 
(Jii-am.    IV.    PI.    90—93:    cf.   liuUcl.    1842    p. 


166,    1843,  p.  90,     1879   i».    1,     Hiibner,  ant. 
Bildiccrlc  in  Madrid,  National  bibliothek,  392. 
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thro(!-(|uart<'r  view,  an<l  in  tlio  hollow  of  tlu;  .shield  tho  joints  of  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  which  holds  the  strap  are  indicated  by  small  semi-circles. 
The  shield  of  the  v/arrior  on  the  right  is  in  full  front  view,  and  bears  the 
'  triskeles' '  in  (black)  .silhouette  as  its  device. 

In  the  middle,  a  little  naked  male  figure  with  wings  is  hovering  over 
the  fallen  warrior.  The  position  of  the  fragment  .somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  side  //  of  the  cup  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  certain.  The  remarkable 
winged  figure  must  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the;  composition,  and  one 
more  advatjcing  warrior  must  have  been  represented  on  either  side,  so  that 
on  this  side  of  the  cup  a  composition  consisting  of  i'wo  figiires — the  fallen 
warrior  naturally  took  up  more  space  than  a  standing  figure — corresponded 
to  one  containing  six  figures  on  the  other  side  A  of  the  cup. 

It  might  occur  to  us,  considering  the  representation  of  the  sliooting- 
match  between  Eurytos  and  Herakles  on  side  A  of  the  cup,  that  these 
fragments  of  a  battle-piece  might  have  belonged  to  some  version  of  the 
Ol^aXlaq  a\a)<TL<i.  But  no  reliable  tokens  of  this  are  to  be  found  on  the 
fragment.  Herakles  certainly  could  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  principal 
group  of  a  'capture  of  Oichali:i.'  Such  a  struggle  too  must  for  the  most 
part  have  been  fought  with  the  bow,  in  the  use  of  which  Eurytos  and  his 
sons  were  masters.  Consequently  I  can  only  .see  in  this  fragment  the 
remains.of  a  struggle  between  hoplites,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  more 
close!}'  determined. 

The  little  winged  figure  however  in  our  fragment  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  This  being  has  hovered  down  upon  the  fallen  man  from  behind  ; 
it  is  holding  its  open  right  hand  with  pointed  fingers  over  his  open  mouth, 
while  it  is  pressing  its  left — the  finger.s  of  which  unfortunately,  through  an 
injury  to  the  surface,  iiave  not  been  completely  preserved — upon  his  forehead. 

Our  next  attempt  mu.st  be  to  gain  from  the  action  of  this  figure  a  clue 
to  guide  us  in  the  search  for  its  name. 

It  is  floating  down  upon  the  fallen  man  ;  it  is  not  endeavouring  to  leave 
him,  and  therefore  it  cannot  possibly  be  an  elhcoXov  which  is  formking  his 
body.  And,  besides  this,  the  ethioXa  of  fallen  warriors  are  always,  as  far  as 
I  know,  armed.^  The  winged  figure  is  visibly  pressing  the  fallen  hero  with 
one  hand  to  the  ground,  and  prevents  him  from  rising  again.  It  is  therefore 
a  hostile  being. 

The  gesture  of  the  right  hand,  too,  can  only  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
Klein  gives  it  in  his  Euphronios,  1st  ed.,  pp.  53-4.  It  is  catching  in  its  hand 
the  sold  of  the  hero  as  it  escapes  from  his  body  through  the  mouth,  as  a 
l\ound  lies  in  wait  for  and  seizes  its  prey  as  it  leaves  its  lair.  It  is  therefore 
a  being  which  brings  death  ! 

^  The  triskeles  is  very  often  used  as  the  device  *  Cf.  Gerhard,  A.  V.  198  and  Annali,  188-3, 

on  shields  on  black-figured  vases  (cf.   Gottling,  PI.  Q.     Our  fragment  is  accordingly  to  be  re- 

Jenaer  Programm,  1855:    'de    crure  albeo   in  moved  from  Hirsch's  li.st  of  the  efSuAa,  'ile  ani- 

clipeis  vasorum  Gniecorum');  more  rarely  on  marnm  apnd  antiquos  imagiiiibu.s,' j).  10. 
red-figured   (cf.   i!l.   CSram.    i.    9,    wliere  it  is 
painted  black,  as  here). 
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A  scries  of  Iloincric  concoptions  of  Deut.li  .so(>m  to  liavc  C()iiil)ino(l  to 
produce  tlio  roprosontation  of  tljc  siiigul.'ir  action  of  tliis  bcill<,^ 

A(coi(linL(  to  tlio  Iloincric  view,  the  vit-il  principle  is  un  actual  substance 
wliicli  leaves  the  body  of  flu;  <lying  man  tliroui^li  bis  nioutli  or  bis  wounds 
(Jl.  ix.  400): 

avhpo<i  Se  "^v^i}  trt'iKiv  eXdeiv  ovt€  Xeia-Tt/ 

ovO^  eXeTij,  tTTCt  up  Keif  dfieiyfrfTai  epKO^;  ohovTwv. 

Life  escapes  tbroujib  Ibo  wounds  (//.  xiv.  olS,  xvi.  50.'i).  Again,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  expressions  <f>pepa<i,  Bvfiov  e^eXeadai  {II.  vi.  2.S4,  xix,  137,  xv. 
4<»(),  xvii.  07<S)  there  lies  prol)ablyth(;  same  material  c(mce})tion  of  '  taking  the 
life  out  of  the  body'  which,  in  the  vase-painting,  finds  pict(»rial  (■xj)ression  in 
the  hand  of  tlu'  winged  being  held  ovei  the  open  mcjuth  of  the  fallen  man. 
Finally,  the  ei)ithet  rairtjXeyi)^,  so  «iften  attributed  to  death  by  H<;mer,  seems 
to  be  reflected  in  the  ])ressurc  exerted  on  the  falle-n  hcsro  by  tlu^  left  hand  of 
the  winged  being  as  it  stretches  him  upon  tin'  grountl.  JJut  now  the  ({uestion 
arises,  whether  we  are  justifie<l  in  looking  ui)on  the  little  winged  ligiire  of 
our  fragment  as  a  representation  of  Thanatos  itself. 

A  series  of  well-accredittul  representations  of  Thanatos  are  preserved  to 
us  in  Greek  vase-paintings,^  whicli  we  must  briefly  bring  forward  here  for 
comj)arison.  T\io  representation  of  Thanatos  and  lIyj)nos  on  a  cup  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  837  ([niblished  in  Klein's  Evphronios,  jj.  272),  which 
was  m.ade  by  Pamphaios  and  painted  on  the  exterior  by  Euphronios,- 
stands  nearest  to  our  fragment  in  |X)int  of  time.  In  this,  just  as  on  a 
black-flgured  amphora  in  the  Louvre  (once  in  the  possession  of  Piot), 
tlisciissed  by  Helbig,  Build.  1805,  j>.  175,  and  by  llobert,  TJianatoa,  pp.  <S-9, 
Thanatos  appears  with  Hypnos  as  a  fully-grown  youth  in  complete  armour. 
On  a  red-fignre<l  krater  of  severe  style  he  appears,  again  with  Hypnos,  as 
unarmed,  naked,  and  winged  {M<m.  vi.  vii.  PI.  22,  and  after  this  in  Robert's 
Thunaius,  p.  4,  and  Baumeister's  Dcnhmdier,  i.  p.  727).  Unfortunately,  the 
ui)per  part  of  the  figure  of  Thanatos  has  been  restored,  so  that  it  is  unceitain 
whether  he  is  represented  liere  also  as  a  fully-grown  youth  or  as  a  bearded 
man — a  form  in  which  he  apjxiars  on  a  number  of  lekythi  which  Robert  has 
ili.scussed,  loc.  rit.  p.  19  ^.,  and  on  the  (Epigenes)  kantharos  of  the  Berlin 
Museum  (Raoul  Rochette,  Man.  iuM.  PI.  40 ;  Panofka,  Cah.  rourtalis,  PI.  7 ; 
Ardi.  Zcitung,  1.S80,  p.  1<S9).  On  none  of  the  vases  I  have  mentioned  has  the 
action,  in  which  we  find  Thanatos  engaged,  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
winged  figure  on  the  fragment  from  Palermo.  In  three  of  the  older  repre- 
sentations we  see  him  laying  the  body  of  Sarpedon  in  the  tomb  ;  in  one,  the 


'  Cf.  in  especial  llolnit,  TJunmlos :  09  Brr-  than  it  was  possihle  for  Klein  lo  do  with  the 

linrr  WinckclmamV s  Programm.  material  at  his  (;oniin:iii(l.     The  figures  putting 

-  Six  (in  the  Gazelle  urchiol.  1888,  p.  21)  and  on  Ihcir  ainiojir  on  the  exterior  JJ  are  crrUiivIi/ 

Riiisch  (Hoiii.  Mill/i.  1890,  )>.  331)  have  recentlj'  Ania/ons,  a  iM)int  which  liobcrt  denies  (Tlnina- 

denied,  without  fin  tlier  proof,  that  Ku|ihronios  /«.<!,  ji.  lOi.     The  female  hreast  can  he  plainly 

painted  this  eup.     I  hope  in  my  Griech.  MrisU.i-  recognized  in   the  one  Avliich  carries  a  snake  as 

!tr]iiihui  to  estahlish  his  claim  innre  condusivelv  tlie  devici-  on  her  sliield. 


kaiitliaios  ill  l.«»ii(lou,  lie  is  |)io.si'iit  :it  tlio  (Icstniction  i.l  l/iukoon  :iii<l  takes 
the  (1)  iiiL;  sou  in  liis  arms.  The  Ickytlii  transfrr  tlie  sdieiiie  of  tlie  Saipeiloii 
designs,  the  laying  of  the  corpse  in  tlie  grave,  to  any  dead  person  at  will. 
Nor  can  the  appearauee  ot  Thanatos  on  the  vases  \\r.  have  named  encourage 
us,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ahoV(>  remaiks,  to  give  that  name  with  nny 
certainty  to  the  winged  ligiue  on  the  IVagment  from  Palermo. 

The  diminv.tivc  size  of  the  figure  on  the  fnigment  at  Palermo  is  especially 
remarkable.  We  couM  certainly  find  an  external  reason  for  it  in  the  rela- 
tively small  space  the  painter  ha<l  at  his  disposal  above  the  fallen  warrior  in 
which  to  represent  the  god  of  death.  For  a  similar  reason,  Nike,  when  slu- 
hovers  over  a  sacrificial  altar,  is  rei)resente<l  as  a  small  winged  creature 
(Gerhard,  A.  V.  155). 

liut  we  are  driven  too  forcibly  to  the  analogy  ottered  by  whole  groups  of 
little  winged  figures  of  similar  shafie  which  are  found  on  vase-paintings. 
The  earliest  examples  are  those  which  ai»i)car  repeatedly  on  Cyrenaic  vases. 
They  arc  both  male  and  female,  and  Studniczka  {Ki/rmc,  p.  24)  takes  them, 
iKj  doubt  with  reason,  as  good  and  probably  also  evil  daemons,  in  the  widest 
possible  sense. 

A  second  group  is  formed  by  the  little  '  daemonian '  creatures  which 
appear,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  human  beings  and  sometimes  in  that  ot 
birds, ^  in  representations  of  Alkyoneus,  and  which  have  recently  been  fully 
discussed  by  Koepp  {Arch.  Zt<j.  18S4,  p.  31 ,//".).  He  decides  in  favour  of 
naming  these  little  creatures  '  Hypnos,'  while  earlier  authorities  decided 
sometimes  in  favour  of  Thanatos  and  sometimes  of  Ktjpes. 

A  third  group  is  composed  of  the  eiSatXa  which  sometimes  appear  fully 
armed,  sometimes  as  birds  and  sometimes  as  little  naked  winged  creatures 
who  tiutter  around  the  tomb  where  the  «lead  air  lying  (cf  3Ion.  viii.  5,  1). 
They  have  been  treated,  as  we  mentioned  above,  by  Hirsch,  r/r:  miinnuvvt 
apud  aaiiqiios  iiiUKjinUms. 

Anil,  finally,  we  should  mention  here  the  little  creatures  which  fre- 
quently fly  above  the  horses  of  a  chariot.  Sometimes  they  have  the  body 
of  a  bird  with  a  human  head;  that  is,  they  are  like  harities  in  form  (as  in  the 
ami)hora  of  Exekias,  Vvrlnjdd.  1888,  PI.  v.),  or  they  are  shaped  exactly  like 
the  creature  on  the  fragment  from  Palermo,  and  are  naked  and  winged  (as  on 
the  cup  by  Pami)haios  at  Corneto,  Mon.  xi.  24).  The  designation  of  these 
little  figures,  if  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  an  accompanying 
inscription,  or  by  action  or  by  surroundings,  must  often  remain  uncertain  in 
any  particular  instance. 

In  general,  however,  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  are  brought  into  contact 
here  with  a  class  of  daemonic  beings  which  the  popular  belief  of  the  Cheeks 
pictured  to  itself  as  friendly  or  hostile  powers  flying  between  heaven  and 
earth  as  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  thus  that  they 
are  described  in  Plato's  Sympusion  (xxiii.  203):  ovtol  Bt]  oi  Baifxovet  ttoXXoI  koI 


1   111   llic   vase   {mblished   in   tlie    Aich.   Ztij.        ueu.s  is  in  the  sluipe  of  ;i  liinl,  not  of  a  iiuiu,  uud 
1884,  1*1.  3,  tlio  winged  figure  sitting  on  Alkyo-       .should  be  compared  to  Annnll,  18S:3,  Tl.  (,>. 
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iravTohairoi  eiaiv.  Hermes  ;irul  Eros  arc  their  closest  cuiiiiectiuns  anioiij^ 
the  gods. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  winged  beings  on  the  cup  of  Pam- 
phaios,  (luoted  above  (Mon.  xi.  24),  and  the  way  in  which  they  arc 
characterized.  The  subject  is  the  fight  between  Herakles  and  Kyknos, 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  middle,  while  the  liorses  of  the  heroes  with 
their  charioteers  are  standing  on  either  side.  A  little  naked  win<fcd  H^iurc 
is  Hying  towards  each  of  the  charioteers.  Jfeydemann  suggests  Hyjmos  and 
Thanatos  {Annali,  1880,  p.  1)7),  while  Koepp  {Arrh.  Zty.  1888,  p.  43,  note  22) 
thinks  we  shouhl  recognize  in  the  figures  Krotes,  of  wliom  at  that  time 
several  were  generally  represented  together. 

But  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. Eros,  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  Herakles,  might  certainly  be 
considered  as  the  '  bringer  of  victory,'  but  what  meaning  would  he  have 
hovering  over  the  chariot  of  the  defeated  Kyknos  ?  It  would  rather  seem 
that  two  of  those  daemons  arc  here  represented  by  whose  agency  the  heroes 
receive  the  good  or  evil  destiny  assigned  them  by  the  will  of  a  higher  power. 
The  details  harmonize  with  this  explanation,  for  the  daemon  over  the  horses 
of  Herakles  wears  a  wreath  and  is  holding  flowers  in  his  outstretched  hand, 
while  the  other,  over  the  horses  of  Kyknos,  seems  to  make  a  hostile  gesture 
with  his  hands,  and  is  certainly  without  either  wreath  or  flowers. 

The  executive  power  of  death,  and  especially  of  death  in  battle,  is,  in 
Homer  and  the  poets  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  Kfjp  or  icfjpeq  Oavarolo.  In  the 
Iliad,  ^  535,  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  in  the  Shield  of 
Heraldes  (249)  she  is  represented  as  an  individual  of  the  female  sex. 
She  roves  over  the  field  of  battle  with  Eris  and  Kydoimos  on  the  watch  for 
prey  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  heroes.  On  the  chest  of  Kypselos  she 
was  represented  in  a  similar  way  as  a  creature  something  like  a  Gorgon. 
But  by  the  side  of  this  conception  of  the  Krjp  as  an  individual  there  appears 
in  Homer  already  a  generalization  of  this  being  and  a  division  into  Kripe<i 
with  a  personal  existence,  who  attack  men  by  land  and  sea  and  bring  to  each 
the  death  allotted  him  by  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  gods. 

The  action  of  the  little  winged  figure  on  the  fragment  from  Palermo 
will  harmonize  exceedingly  well  with  the  character  of  a  being  of  this  nature. 
Its  gestures  express  with  the  utmost  distinctness  its  malice,  its  habit  of  lying 
in  wait,  its  tendency  to  destroy. 

But  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  sex  of  the  daemon, 
which  is  clearly  male,  for  we  must,  to  proceed  strictly,  assume  that  the  Krjpe<i^ 
as  well  as  the  Krfp  Oavarolo,  were  fashioned  as  women.  Otto  Crusius  has 
however,  I  believe,  indicated  a  way  of  escape  from  this  difficulty  in  his  article 
*  Keren '  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  which,  as  he  is  now  in  possession  of  ampler 
materials,  he  hopes  shortly  to  work  out  more  fully  in  Roscher's  Lexicon.  For 
the  Athenians  Krjp  is  equivalent  to  yfrv^ij  (that  is,  the  ylrv^ij  of  the  departed), 
cf,  Hesychius  and  Suidas;  and  consecpu.'utly  the  ancients  could  give  the  Krjp 
the  shape  of  a  man  and  yet  say  77  Krjp.  The  etStoXa  and  yfrv^al,  which  flutter 
away  from  the  dying,  were  represented  as  of  either  sex. 
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J  Ix'lievu,  lliorofuic,  that  the  designation  Ki]p  davarolo  is  a  possible  one 
lor  the  little  winged  figure  on  the  fragment  at  Palernu),  and  is  prelerable  to 
that  of  Thanatos.  Robert  too  has  been  led  by  his  investigations  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Thanatos — in  contrast  to  the  extremely  animated  conception  of 
the  spirits  of  death  and  their  activity  in  the  popular  superstition  of  Attica — 
is  not  a  popular  but  a  purely  poetical  figure,  and  that  a  representation  of 
Thanatos  does  not  occur  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  except  in 
connection  with  poetry  and  myth. 

For  popular  conceptions,  however,  the  Attic  vase-paintings  of  the  fifth, 
century  have  an  excellent  claim  to  rank  as  authorities  of  the  first 
order. 

I  should  like  to  extend  the  designation  Kr)p  davarolo  to  at  least  one 
more  representation  of  a  little  naked  winged  figure — that  which  appears  on 
a  black-figured  lekythos  (late  in  style)  from  Gela,  which  is  published  by 
Benndorf,  (Iricch.  nnd  Sici/.  l^ascnhiJdcr,  PI.  42,  2.  Two  Ethiopians  are  laying 
the  corpse  of  Memnon  on  the  ground.  Above  it,  in  just  the  same  way  as  on 
the  fragment  at  Palermo,  there  hovers  a  little  naked  creature  with  wings, 
which  grasps  the  corpse  by  the  shoulder  and  presses  it  down  with  both  arms. 
The  sex  of  the  figure  is  not  quite  clear.  Heydemann  (3  Hall.  Winckchqjrgo'. 
p.  80)  and  Koepp  (Arch.  Zig.  1884,  p.  42,  2)  assert  that  it  is  male.  The 
former  calls  it  Thanatos,  the  latter  an  elhwXov.  Robert,  on  the  contrary 
{Thanatos,  p.  17),  considers  it  a  female  figure,  and  declares  it  to  be  a 
Krip.  The  resemblance  to  the  fragment  at  Palermo  favours  the  belief  that 
this  figure  too  is  male.^  The  possibility  of  its  being  an  ethaiXov  is  at  once 
excluded  by  its  action  in  pressing  down  the  body  with  a  hostile  intent ;  so 
I  consider  this  too  to  be  the  Krjp  Oavarolo  of  the  fallen  hero  engaged  in  its 
specific  activity. 

A  representation  entirely  parallel  in  shape  and  action  to  the  last-named 
figure  on  the  lekythos  from  Gela  is  found  upon  a  black-figured  amphora 
which  has  frequently  been  figured  and  discussed,  on  which  Herakles,  sup- 
ported by  Athena,  is  lighting  against  Alkyoneus,  who  Hes  upon  the  ground.^ 
The  creature,  advancing  with  long  strides,  takes  the  hero  by  the  head  with 
both  hands  and  presses  him  down.  Its  sex,  in  consequence  of  its  dress,  a 
short  chiton,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Koepp  {Arch.  Ztg.  1884,  p.  42) 
considers  it  male  on  account  of  its  black  colour,  and  names  it  Hypnos,  as  he 
does  all  the  other  winged  creatures  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  engaged  in 
a  similar  action  which  are  to  be  found  in  representations  of  Alkyoneus.  We 
cannot  expect  to  find  any  pronounced  difference  between  the  outward  charac- 
teristics of  the  genius  of  sleep  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  death  on  the 
other ;  yet  the  characteristic  action  of  this  creature  and  its  impetuous  onward 
motion,  which  has  not  escaped  Koepp's  notice,  might  be  urged  in  favour  of 

'  I  consider  it  in  general  a  doubtful  ])oiut  less,  like  our  pictures  of  angels,  or  if  they  arc 

whether  small  naked  winged  figures  of  this  kind  naked,  they  bear  the  character  of  the  male  sex. 

are  ever  represented  in   ancient  art  with  the  ■^  Tischbein  ii.  20  ;  Millin  cxx.   459  ;  Annali 

cliaracter  of  the  female  sex.     They  are  cither  1833,    PI.    D.   1  ;  Miiller-Wieseler  ii.   70,  881  ; 

draped   and    hence   to   a  certain    extent    sex-  Jahn,  Sachs.  Bcrichte,  1853,  PI.  VII.  2. 
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the  explanation  which  we  have  <,nven  to  both  the  winged  hgures — that  on 
the  lekythos  from  Gela,  and  that  on  tlie  fragments  of  a  cylix  from 
Palermo.^ 

I  remarked,  when  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  two  fragments 
from  Paltrmo,  that  Khun  (jMridrrsif/juthtrrii,  p.  IKi)  iuis  chissed  tliem  with 
the  group  of  vases  signed  iiroi-qcrev.  In  presence  of  the  fragments  however 
on  which  eiroly^a-ev  is  still  jueserved,  twice  repeated,  it  is  impossibh'  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  an  artist's  name  may  not  have  existed  on  th(;  parts 
which  are  lost.  The  one  fact  which  may  be  urgv<l  in  favour  of  Klein's  view 
is  the  C(»ni}>aratively  large  amount  of  empty  space  on  the  left  side  of  the 
larger  fragment  A,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  the  artist's  name  or  at 
least  its  final  letters.  But  if  we  compare  the  very  small  space  occupied  by 
the  artist's  name  +A+PVUION  on  the  cup  by  this  master  in  London  (Klein, 
Mrid<rsi;pi.  Xo.  8,  VdrhgchldUer,  D.  7),  we  shall  see  that  between  the  two 
figures  wdiich  occupy  the  extreme  left  of  the  fragment  there  is  still  space 
enough  for  an  artist's  name.  (This  name  could  only,  from  the  style  of  the 
fragment,  be  that  of  a  master  belonging  to  the  earlier  group  of  painters  of 
red-Hgured  vases.)  The  cups  which  bear  only  the  word  iTrol-qaev  have  been 
assigned  by  Klein  to  the  Epiktetan  group  of  artists.  The  external  evidence 
in  fav(jur  of  connecting  these  cups  with  those  of  the  associates  of  Epiktetos 
consists  iu  the  fact  that  one  of  them  (Klein,  Mcistc rsign.  p.  111.,  1  =  p.  109, 
7,  British  Museum,  E  <S,  published  by  Gerhard,  A.V.  195,  9G)  bears  the  love- 
name  innAP-h05  KAUO^  together  with  the  word  iiroLfiaev  only.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  they  correspond  in  style  to  the  maimer  of  the 
so-called  'Epiktetan'  group.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  cylix,  No.  115, 
of  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  in  Copenhagen,  No.  (J  of  Klein's  list,  of  which 
I  have  had  a  new  drawing  made.  (There  is  an  older  one  in  Gerhard's 
Apparat  des  Berliner  Museums,  xxi.  So.)  But  I  also  found  that  the  in- 
scription on  a  vase,  which  had  been  read  as  iiroujaei',  was  nothing  but  an 
unmeaning  collection  of  letters.  All  the  cups,  which  are  vcrtainly  signed 
€Tron]cr€v  only,  bear  this  abbreviated  signature  on  the  inside;  where  designs 
exist  on  tlie  outside  as  well,  eiroiijaev  is  reijeated  there  too. 

The  Gopenhagen  cup,  therefore,  which  sliows  traces  already  of  the 
influence  of  Euphronios,  is  to  be  removed  from  Klein's  list  of  those  signed 
eTTolt-jaev  only. 

In  the  case  of  No.  10  in  Klein,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of 
Durand,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  description  which  gives  eiroirjaev 
only  in  tlie  interior  design.  Since  this  consisted  of  a  single  figure,  we  may 
conclude  with  considerable  probability,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  cup  was  in  the  style  of  Epiktetos. 

The  remaining  vases  signed  eTroujaev  only,  some  of  which  I  know  from 


'  ijcueWi,  in  his  Illuslratio7is  of  Homer  {11  iml,  lalleu  iiian    to    the   i^ndund.     It  would    be   in- 

xxii.  361-66),  has  introduced  an  exactly  similar  teresting  to   know   whether  (Jeuelli  originated 

little  winged  figure  iu  the  'Death  of  Hector'  this  motive  or  borrowed  it  from  some  ancient 

which,  witli  one  hand,  jiresRes  tlie  head  of  the  model. 
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Tiersonal  inspection,  and  sonic  tioni  diavvinos  wliicli  1  have,  are  certainly  from 
the  liaml  of  masters  of  the  Kpiktetan  school.^ 

The  same  holds  good  of  two  cups  which  should  be  added  to  the  list  ot 
those  signed  iiroirjaev. 

The  first  is  a  cu}*  in  the  Louvre,-  mentioned  by  Klein,  under  the  head 
of  vases  with  fragmentary  inscriptions  {Meialn'sign.  p.  220).  This  cup,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  considerabK',  is  very  nmch  broken.  Of  the  exterior 
design  only  three  feet  anj  preserved  :  the  interior  design,  on  the  contrary,  is 
coin])lete ;  an  ephcbos  facing  left  is  reclining  on  a  couch  with  a  drinking-horn 


Fio.   C. 


in  the  right  hand,  and  a  cup,  just  touched  in,  in  the  left.  To  the  left  of  this 
figure,  as  in  all  the  other  cups  with  this  signature,  stands  the  word  inolrja-ev. 
The  space  to  the  right  is  intact,  and  shows  no  trace  of  any  other  letters. 


*  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  interior  design  of  No.  8  in  Klein,  Hiit. 
]\lus.  842  (E  52),  represents  a  warrior  takiiiy 
aim  with  his  arrow — a  motive  which  will  Ipi' 
fully  discussed  in  my  Gricch.  Mriatcrschalcn  in 
connection  with  the  cup  in  the   r>ourguignon 


collection   (Klein,   Licbliiujsinschriflcn,    p.    49, 
2)  with  the   love-name    AOENOAOTO^ 

f<AVO$. 
-  No.  603,  C'ain.p.  577. 
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Tliu  drawin;^  ot  tiic  cup  is  extremely  poor  luid  sliglit.     lu  all  piububiliLy  we 
may  trace  in  it  tlie  hand  of  Pamphaios. 

The  second  is  the  cup  possessing  au  interior  design  only,  which  1  noticed 
brietly  in  the  Fuha.  Mitth.  1887,  p.  i(i!J,  No.  10.  It  comes  from  Chiusi,  was 
purchased  in  Rome  from  a  dealer  in  aul.i(^uities,  and  is  now  in  tlie  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  in  Baltimore.  The  surface  of  the  cup  is  much  injured  Ly 
damp,  but  it  is  quite  .  certain  that  there  was  no  further  inscription  than 
eTTocrjo-ev  besiile  the  figure  in  the  interior.  The  accompanying  dnwing  (C) 
reproduces  the  motive  of  the  figure,  as  far  as  it  was  ])reserve(),  one-half  the 
size  of  the  original.  The  simple  design  gains  especial  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  corresponds  almost  exactly  witii  one  on  a  cup  of  Euergides  found   in 


Fig.  D. 


Corinth  and  published  by  Tsountas  in  the  E2)licin.  Archeol.  1885,  PI.  III.  2. 
The  latter  is  reproduced  here  (Z>)  by  the  kind  permission  of  Professor  Kuman- 
udes  of  A-thens,  from  a  tracing  taken  from  the  copy  in  the  Ephenieris.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  inscription  on  the  little  cup  of  Euergides  is  also  abbre- 
viated. The  words  EVEPAIAE^E  can  only  be  completed  by  the  EPOIE^EN 
found  on  the  other  cup. 

The  task  of  assigning  the  cups  sigiicd  i'jroltia-ev  only  to  individual 
masters  (with  some  degree  of  certainty)  will  only  become  possible,  perhaps, 
when  we  have  complete  series  of  copies  of  the  works  of  those  early  artists. 
We  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  a  single  cup  of  Epiktctos  even,  the  chief  master, 
of  this  group,  which   gives  an  exact  and  faithful  reproduction  of  his  style. 


A   J{A'I"I'M':S(.'KKK.  ;{4'J 

At  piosciii,  DliHcliiylioM  iiiid  Paiiipliiiios,  Kpiktctus  iiiid  Cliclis,  Hcimukiatcs 
and  Eiicigidcs,  scciu  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  this  one  or  that  one  among 
these  vases. 

Attributions  made  by  (jne  archaeologist  fo-d;.y  on  the  giound  of  his 
private  opinion,  and  rejected  by  another  to-morrow  who  takes  a  ditierent 
view,  will  not  help  us.  This  unhappy  instability  will  never  be  i)Ut  an  end 
to  by  the  publication  of"  works  whicli,  like  catalogues,  group  tlie  vases 
together  on  the  ground  of  certain  external  marks,  but  only  by  the  nmltipli- 
cation  of  rr/y/yV.s  which  faithfully  reproduce  tiie  style  of  the  oiiginals.  Trust- 
worthy scientific  results  will  then  Ibllow  of  themselves. 

P.  Hartwic. 
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1. — ^Tjie  Thrke  Dal'ghtkks  of  Okciioi's. 

Anv  uii(j  wlio  investigates  the  mythology  ol  Athens  is  eunl'ionted  HrsL 
iiml  foremost  by  the  figures  of"  Ceerops  and  his  daughters,  Paiuhosos,  Herse^ 
and  Aghiuros.  Sucli  shadowy  personalities  as  Porpliyriou,  Kolanios,  &c.,  are 
obvious  interpolations  from  other  local  cults,  and  as  such  qua  Athens  may  be 
disregarded.  In  visiting  the  outlying  denies  Pausanias  was  tohl  of  other 
kings  (P.  i.  31,  5)  Avho  preceded  Ceerops.  Well  and  good  for  the  denies, 
jealous  of  their  local  heroes  and  anxious  to  interpolate  their  names  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  pre-eminent  Athens ;  but  for  Athens  herself,  and 
for  the  Athenian  Apollodorus  {BiLl.  iii.  13,  8),  it  is  with  Ceerops  the  autoch- 
thon that  the  real  live  mythology  of  Athens  begins — he  is  a  person  in  art  as 
well  as  in  literary  tradition.  Above  all,  for  our  present  purpose  he  has  three 
famous  daughters,  whose  personalities  and  activity  are  considerably  more 
vital  than  that  of  their  faXher. 

In  dealing  with  Athenian  local  cults  {Mijl]wlufjij  and  Mowmncnts  of 
Ancient  Athens,  p.  xxxiii.),  and  especially  on  examining  the  ceremony  of  the 
Herse})horia,  I  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  conviction  that  behind  the 
personalities  of  these  three  sisters  more  was  hidden  than  came  to  light  on 
the  surface.  Father  and  daughters  alike  seemed  to  me  too  personal — if  I 
may  be  allowed  a  seeming  contradiction — to  be  mere  impersonations.  Cecroj)s 
we  are  usually  told  is  the  eponymous  of  the  Cecropidae ;  his  three  (hiugiiters 
some  mythologists  hold  are  impersonations  of  the  dew,  a  view  1  hope  1 
have  shown  is  unsatisfactoiy,  if  not  untenable  {oj}.  cit.  p.  xxxiv.),  or  else  they 
were  incarnations  of  certain  attributes  and  aspects  of  Athene,  bearing  to  her 
much  the  same  relation  as  Erectheus  to  Poseidon.  If  so,  these  incarnations 
are  veiy  vivacious,  and  their  activity  is  strangely  independent  and  even 
adverse  to  that  of  the  goddess  herself.  Such  solutions  somehow  fail  to  carry 
conviction.  The  subject  has  been  so  long  and  so  ably  investigated  that  it  is 
with  considerable  deference  I  offer  for  criticism  a  solution  I  believe  to  be 
wholly  novel. 

The  conviction  lias  slowly  grown  up  in  my  mind  that,  in  seeking  for  the 
significance  of  a  mythological  figure,  the  only  fruitful  method  is  to  examine 
the  cultus.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  the  facts,  and  are  of  amazing  perman- 
ence ;  myths  are  the  professed  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  shift  and  vary 


witli  the  montal  ditvclopiiuMit  of"  ^oni 'rations  of  worsliippcrs.  I  proceed, 
then,  to  examines  tlie  cults  of  the  three  sisters,  reserving  for  tlie  i)resent  the 
cult  of  the  father  ('ecrops. 

At  th(!  outset  <tn«!  fact  strikes  us.  A^lauros  and  I'aiKhosos  had  rf<4ular 
shrines  and  precincts  known  in  historical  times,  Aglauros  on  the  N.  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  (P.  i.  18,  2)  and  l\androsos  to  the  west  of  the  Erectheion 
(P.  i.  2(1,  ()) — shiincs,  it  should  he  noti(;ed  in  passing,  (juite  distin(;t  and 
apart:  that  of  Pandrosos  more  intimately  connectetl  with  the  Athene  and 
Eroctheus  cults  on  the  Acropolis.  Of  a  shrine,  precinct,  sanctuary  of  Herse, 
no  mention  is  made.  Ovid  (J//7.  ii.  739j,  probahly  feeling  the  ditiiculty, 
|)laces  Hcrs(!  in  a  nti<Mle  chamber  between  Aglauros  and   Pandrosos. 

Hcisf,  then,  has  no  recorded  shrine.  Has  she  a  cult?  At  first  the  answer 
seems  i»b\'ious:  she  has  the  all-important  ceremony  of  the  Hersephorin,  to 
which  she  gave  her  name.  A  glance  at  facts,  however,  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  can  have  no  better  authority  than  inscriptions,  which  deal  with 
actual  ritual  stateiiu^nts  and  r(!Cords,  not  with  the  often  merely  poetical  fancies 
of  literature.     Three  inscrij)tions  deal  with  the  Hersephoria  as  follows  : 

CI. A.  iii.  887,  .  .  .  \jr]v  e'auTWf  |  Ovyaripa  ]>\a\v\cncnpdr'qv  €[ppri<f)opjj~ 
aaaav    K6iiva\  Wokiaht  Kal  IJai'Spocr[w  nve6)]Kap  e'JTri  ieptja<;  ¥iaX\,iaT[ov<;]. 

(J.I. A.  iii.  .'U8,  'Kpa)jcf)6poiii  /3.  ElX€Ldvia[<i]  ev''A<ypai^. 

C.l.A.  iii.  310, ' Kpaycfiopoi'i  yS.  [Vij^  He/it^o?]. 

One  thing  is  clear :  llersc  was  not  the  object  (so  fsir  as  the  evidence  of 
inscriptions  goes)  of  the  Hersephoria.  The  oidy  sister  mentioned,  i.e.  if 
Kochler's  restoration  of  C.l.A.  iii.  887  be  correct,  is  Pandrosos;  her  con- 
ne<'tion  with  Athene,  «&;c.,  Themis,  and  Eileithyia,  will  be  noted  later. 
Against  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  such  literary  statements  as  that  of 
Istros  (Schol.  Arido2>h.  Lya.  043),  rfi  jap  "^parj  TrofiTrevovai  ry  Ke/cpoTTo? 
dvyarpl,  weigh  light  on  the  scale ;  the  yap  betrays  the  prejudice  of 
the  etymologist.  Moreover,  to  put  one  literary  passage  against  another, 
Athenagoras  (Xcy.  c.  1)  says,  ' Ay pavXco  'AOrjvaiot  Kal  TeXera?  /cat  fivarypia 
dyovai  Kal  llavSpoaro,  wliere,  as  the  Hersephoria  was  a  typical  mystery,  the 
omission  of  Herse  is  at  least  significant.  I  take  it,  then,  that  Herse  is  o 
III  ire  rlipnologiral  eponymous  of  tJie  festival  Hersc/phoria — a  senseless  double  of 
Pandrosos  put  in  to  make  up  the  sisters  to  the  convenient  canonical  three  of  the 
Charites;  as  such,  for  mythological  purposes,  she  falls  out  of  our  investigation. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Athenian  women  seem  to  have  held  her  useless 
to  swear  by,  another  note  of  unsubstantial  personality — Kara  yap  Trj<; 
' AypavXov  o)/J-iwov  Kara  Be  t^<?  YlavBpoaov  airdviMTepov  (Sriiol.  Aristoi^h. 
llifsni.  533). 

We  are  left,  then,  with  Pandrosos  and  Aglauros.  These  can  certainly  not 
be  resolved  into  equivalents ;  their  shrines,  their  cults,  their  characters,  are 
all  alike  diverse,  even  antagonistic.  Take  Pandrosos  first,  and  first  her  cult. 
The  inscription  quoted  leaves,  if  it  be  correctly  restored,  no  doubt  that  the 
Hersephoria  was  in  her  honour;  further,  though  Pausanias  does  not  distinctly 
state  that  there  was  any  connection,  he  describes  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Hersephoria  immediately  after  his  mention   (i.   27,  2)   of  the  Pandro«!eion. 


;}r)2  MYTHOLOGICAL  STl'hlKS. 

What  we  know  of  the  Hciseplioria  can,  as  I  liave  tihown  elsewhere  {MythnUxjy 
and  Moiinmcnts  of  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  xxxiii.  and  102),  be  supplemented  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  analogous  Thesraoplioiia.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian 
{Dial.  Meretr.  211),  and  Clement  of  Alexan(hia  in  the  Protrcpticns  (14,  15  P), 
both  distinctly  state  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Thesmophoria,  Arretophoria 
{i.e.  Hersephoria)  and  the  (obscure)  Skirophoria  were  substantially  the  same, 
and  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  all  three  is  in  the  words  of  the  scholiast : 
Kol  d'yerai  tov  avrov  \6yov  e'yovaa  irepl  tP]^  roiv  Kapiroyv  yevicreaxi  koX  t^)? 
TO)v  avOpoDircdv  o-TTopa?.  My  object  for  the  present  is  not.  to  elucidate  the 
festival,  which  has  indeed,  with  abundant  analogies  fiom  the  rites  of  primitive 
peoples  of  all  })arts  of  the  world,  been  fully  expounded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer 
in  his  Golden  Bouyh,  vol.  ii.  44—48,  but  rather  to  show  how  the  anfilogy  of 
these  festivals  lets  out  the  secret  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  Pandrosos. 
Setting  aside  the  Skirophoria,  we  know  that  the  Thesmophoria  was  a  primi- 
tive rite  carried  on  by  women  in  honour  of  the  Earth-goddess  both  at  Athens 
anil  Megara,  and  probably  at  many  other  places.  1  say  advisedly  of  tlie  Earth- 
«;oddess,  because,  though  it  was  associated  later  with  the  names  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  it  probably  preceded  the  formation  of  their  myth.  The  women 
of  Athens  accounted  among  their  various  conseivative  excellences  that  '  they 
kept  the  Tiiesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do '  (Aristoph.  Eecl.  223).  The 
meaning  of  the  '^jparjc^opot'i  /S.  F^?  (^e/ztSo?  thus  becomes  clear.  Pandrosos, 
goddess  of  all  young  things,  is  none  other  than  a  form  of  Ge  Themis,  who  is 
but  the  earlier  aspect  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros.  Ge  had,  we  know,  not  only 
a  statue  on  the  Acropolis  (P.  i.  24,  3)  as  Karpophoros,  but  also  a  sanctuary 
as  Kourotrophos  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  gates  (P.  i.  22,  3), 
€(TTL  he  Kal  Trj<;  KovpoTp6(f)ov  koX  Aij/xijTpo'i  lepov  X\6r]<i  ;  the  goddesses,  so 
near  akin — in  fact  the  one  but  the  later  form  of  the  other — seem  to  have 
had  a  sanctuary  in  common.  The  foundation  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
attributed  to  Erichthonios.  Suidas,  S2ih  voc.  Kourotrophos,  says:  KovpoTp6(f>o<i 
Ft}.  TavTT]  Be  dvaai  (pacrl  to  irpoiTov  ^Epi'^doviov  ev  ^ AKpoiroXef  koL  ^oi^ov 
IBpvcraadcu  %apii'  dTroBiBovTa  rfj  Tfj  ro)v  Tpo<f)ei(ov  k.t.X.  Pandrosos,  as 
(according  to  ApoUodorus  and  Pausanias)  faithful  keeper  of  the  chest,  gains 
a  new  sisrnificance  seen  to  be  one  and  the  same  witii  the  actual  Earth-mother 
Ge.  She  could  not  violate  her  own  trust — she  wdio  was  essentially  Kouro- 
trophos. Themis  is  substantially  Earth,  earth  when  cultivated  and  owned  by 
ordered  men,  a  somewhat  later  conception  than  the  primitive  earth  the 
mother.  We  observe  the  same  sequence  in  the  precedence  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi — 

irpwrov  fiev  ev'^fj  TrjBe  Trpecr^evo)  deoiv 

rrjv  TrpcoTOfjuivTiv  Talav  e/c  Be  T7]<i  ^ifitv. 

Aesch.  Enm.  1,  2, 

where  Themis  is  clearly  but  the  later  form  of  Gaia.  Wi;  know  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  that  the  anoppijTa  tt)?  ©eyntSo?  were  of  the  same  significance  as 
those  of  the  Thesmophoria  {Protr<p.  86).  The  'KparjcfyopoL^  /3.  KiX.ei0via<; 
ev  'Aypai<i   has  a  less  obvious  connection;   but  in  the   old  primitive  days, 


.MYTH()IA>GICAL  STUDlfrX  sr) '» 

wIkmi  every  god  was  a  god  ot  all  work,  that  l*andros(>s-(jie-Kourotrophos- 
Karpophoros  sliould  also  be  ?]ileithyia  would  present  no  difticulties.  I  fancy 
that  the  Eileithyia,  so  consistently  present  at  the  birth  of  Athene,  was  no 
mere  late  impersonation,  buj.  this  early  Eartli-goddess. 

The  figure  of  Ge-Pandrosos-Tliemis  was  bit  by  bit  etiaced  by  the  more 
splendid  j)ersonality  of  her  later  double  Demeter.  With  Go  Pandrosos  had 
also  faded  the  image  of  her  old  original  husband  Hermes,  god  of  fertility — 
not  however  without  leaving  some,  if  dim,  traces  on  the  Arcopagos  (P.  i.  28,  fi; 
Kelrai  8e  Koi  WXovrav  Kal  'Ep/ir]<;  koI  F^?  dyaXfia.  Still  more  important  is 
the  ancient  image  (kept  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias)  of  wood,  entirely 
concealed  by  myrtle  bougbs,  and  said  to  be  the  ottering  of  Cecrops  (P.  i.  27,  1). 
A  statue  so  ancient  and  so  carefully  preserved  must  have  been  of  very  early 
and  very  great  ritual  importance ;  I  hazard  the  conjecture — a  mere  conjecture 
— that  the  other  ancient  image  of  the  Acropolis,  later  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  dominant  Athene,  may  have  been  the  familiar  correlative  of 
Hermes,  this  very  Ge  Pandrosos.  It  is  curious  that  Tertullian  says  (Ajk  1G) 
'  et  tamen  quanto  distinguitur  a  crucis  stipite  Pallas  Attica  et  Ceres  Raria 
quae  sine  ettigie  rudi  palo  et  informi  ligno  prostat.'  Literary  tradition 
leaves  us  with  another  curious  reminiscence  of  some  link  between  Hermes 
and  a  Cecrops'  daughter.  In  the  story  as  told  by  Ovid,  a  story  to  which, 
when  we  come  to  Agraulos,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return,  Hermes  woos 
Herse  ;  but  by  another  tradition  (Ptolemaios  in  Schol.  II.  A  334  and  Pollux, 
viii.  103)  Pandrosos  was  his  bride,  and  his  son  by  her  was  Keryx,  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  priestly  K^pvK€<i  of  Eleusis — a  tradition  which 
again  brings  Pandrosos  very  appropriately  into  contact  with  the  Demeter 
cycle.  It  is  true  that  tradition  here,  as  constantly,  with  reference  to  the 
sisters  is  very  confused,  and  each  sister  is  in  turn  given  indifferently  to 
Hermes ;  but  as  Herse  has  been  shown  to  be  non-existent,  and  as  Aglauros 
will  shortly  be  shown  to  have  had  a  very  different  husband,  only  Pandrosos 
remains.  Very  possibly  the  similarity  in  name — Herse,  Hermes— led  to  their 
being  linked  together ;  as  again,  when  conjointly  they  are  given  as  parents  to 
Kophalos,  a  perfectly  unmeaning  piece  of  genealogy. 

I  pass  to  the  third  sister,  Aglauro.s,  considering  first  her  cult,  which 
throws,  as  in  the  case  of  Pandrosos,  a  curious  light  on  her  special  attitude  in 
the  myths  told  of  her,  which  at  once  are  proved  to  be  purely  aetiological. 

No  author,  no  inscription,  connects  the  name  of  Agraulos  with  the 
Hersephoria  ;  her  festival  was  of  widely  different  significance,  and  this  festival 
was  the  Plynteria.  Hesychius  says  :  llXvvrrjpia'  koprr)  'KOrjvyaiv,  f}i>  eVi  rfj 
Ay pavXov  t^?  Ke/c/307ro<t  OvyaTpof  rififi  ayovaip  ;  and  Photius,  Zex.  p.  127  : 
TO,  fiev  nXvi/T^pid  (f)aat  8ia  rov  Odvarov  Tfj<i  'AypavXov  eVT09  iviavrov  firj 
TrXwOrfvai  ecrdrjTa^,  eW  ovTca  TrXwOeiawi  tjjv  ovofiaaiav  Xa^elv  ravTifv. 
Toeptfei-  (AttisrJir  Geiuahgie,  p.  133)  has  put  together  what  is  known  of  the 
ceremonial,  and  has  shown  clearly  that  it  was  a  festival  of  purification  and 
atonement.  The  image  of  Pallas  was  taken  down,  stripped  of  its  raiment, 
and  carried  in  procession  to  the  sea,  washed,  aud  returned  to  its  place.    Othpr 
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cathartic  cciomonics  t«j<jk  place,  anions  tluin  the  carryinjj  of  the  irdhaiOyj 
ijyrjrpia.  Photiiis  says,  .tiih  ntc. :  -ifyrfrpia-  TraXddij  yv  avxmv  rjv  ev  rfi  Trofnrf} 
TMv  UXvvrrjpicov  <f)epovaiv. 

A  second  important  function  of  Aglatiros  was  that  of  one  of  the  deal 
i<rTop€<i.  She  comes  first  on  the  roll  given  hy  Pollux  (viii.  106)  :  laTope^;  Oeol 
"AYpauXov  'Evvd\io<{  "Apr)';  Zew?  Ha\AA>  Av^at  ' llyefiovrj :  the  oath  was 
t^iken  actually  in  the  Agr;iulion  (Deni.  xix.  3(K>  toj/  iv  t«5  tt/?  ' AyXavpov  rStv 
e(f>j]fiaiv  optcov).  Why  one  of  the  dew-sist^'i-s  should  head  the  list,  and  her 
name  Ix'  immedidiately  followeil  by  that  of  Ares  Envalios,  has  long  been  a 
problem  to  mytholoi;ists.  We  may  note  here  that  oaths  were  frequently 
taken  ))y  nndt.'rworld  gods  whose  character  was  known  to  be  avenging.  A 
further  sinister  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  At;niul«>s  by  a  chance 
reference  to  her  worship  at  Salamis  in  CJyprus.  I'urphyry  {JJt;  Ahd.  ii.  54) 
in  enumerating  instances  of  human  sacrifice,  says:  ip  ^  rij  vvv  ^akufiivi 
irporepov  Be  KopcopiSi  ovofta^ofMevrj  firfvl  Kara.  K.VTrpiov^  ^AtftpoStaim  iOvero 
avOpidTTo^  Tjj  ' AypavXoi  ri)  K^eKpoiro^  koX  pvfuf>T}<i  Aypav\iSo<i.  koi.  Biifieve 
TO  €0o<i  aj^i  TOW  ^top.i'}hov^  -^optap'  eiTa  fiere^aXep  mare  t£  Aio/iijhei  top 
apOpayirop  OveaOai  u(f>^  eva  he  irepifioXop  6  re  t*/?  'A0rfpd<:  pem^i  Koi  6  tj}? 
^AypavXov  koi  AiofjLijSov^.  o  he  a<f>ayia^6p,€Po<i  vwo  t5)p  i^rjfiap  dyofJbepo^ 
T/019  irepiOel  top  ^tofiov  eireiTa  o  iepev^  avTOP  Xoyjffj  eiraiep  xal  ovtox; 
avTop  CTTi  Tijp  pija-delaap  irvpap  rnXoxavTi^ep.  Porphyry  goes  on  to  say 
that  Diphilos,  King  of  Cyprus,  commuted  the  human  sacrifice  for  that 
of  an  ox. 

Agraulos,  then,  at  Athens  was  sworn  by  in  conjunction  with  Ares,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Diometles  at  Cyprus  had  a  human  sacrifice.  Tliat  she  once 
iiad  a  human  sacrifice  at  Athens  is  more  than  possible,  as  the  constant  story 
that  Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from  a  precipice,  or  sacrificed  herself  for 
her  country,  is  probably  aetiological.  Diome«Ies,  it  has  long  been  recognized, 
is  but  the  heroic  form  of  the  god  Ares ;  and  of  the  god  not  only  in  Iiis  later 
warlike  but  in  his  earlier  chthonic  aspect. 

Agraulos,  then,  in  her  cultus  is  associated  with  Ares ;  in  mythology  the 
connection  is  definitely  formulated  by  so  goinl  an  authority  as  ApoUodorus 
(iii.  14,  2)  :  ^ AypavXov  fi€V  ovp  xai  "Apeo?  'AXjciirmj  yipercu.  To  such  a 
genealogy  I  should  attach  little  importance,  could  it  not  be  based  on  an  identity 
of  cultus.  It  gains,  however,  some  additional  weight  as  forming  part  of  the 
aetiological  myth  respecting  the  Ajeopagos.  In  discussing  the  connection 
of  the  Areopagos  and  the  cult  of  the  Erin^'es,  I  have  elsewhere  {Mythology 
arid  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  563)  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  Ares  '  had  originally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Areopagos.'  Axes 
as  the  war-god  of  Homer,  the  only  aspect  in  which  1  had  then  considered 
liim,  had  indeed  little  or  no  connection ;  but  Ares,  god  of  the  under- 
world, Ares  of  Thebes,  Ares  husband  of  Agraulos,  had  everything  to  do  with 
the  hill  of  the  Somnae.  It  is  time  to  ask  who  was  the  original  wife  of 
Ares — who  was  tlu;  ancient,  underworhl  god<less  worshipped  with  such  rites 
at  Cyprus  confirmed  by  oaths  at  Athens  ?  The  scholiast  on  the  Antifjmw 
(126)  states  very  clearly ;  sjieaking  of  the  birth  of  the  Kadmos  snake,  he  says  : 
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eyeyoifei  6  hptiKotv  ef  "ApeoK;  xat  'Vi\<fKo<Ttnf<:  '\\pivvo<{.  Tlu'  old  Thcbsin 
uii<lcrworI«l  |K>\v«'rs  were  Ares  ;iu<l  'rii|>iio.ss;i  Kiiiiys.  As  \v;is  louj^  ji<;«>  s<'en 
by  TiiinjMi,  tUc.  Eiiiiys,  no  jess  tli.ni  Aies,  <ver  li;iiiiitei|  the  lieioes  «»f  TIuIh-s. 
Tlio  sinister  a.s|Kict  of  Ajj[lauros  is  now  cle^ir  enou<;h,  and  even  Ovid  is 
liannted  by  its  renicnihnincc.  Ai^laiiros  is  the  envious  sister  ;  she,  (iorj^on- 
liko,  has  the  |H)wer  t«»  |)etrify,  u  |Miw«  r  expressetl  so  often  in  these  late  forms 
of  niyths  by  its  .iction  on  herself — 

httilis  hi<  ins  |KUill:itini  in  jKretora  venit — Ovid,  J///   ii.  827. 

To  Aghuiros  b^dongs  the  snake ;  she  broui^ht  it  to  Athens — the  snake 
which  signifies,  I  think, always  primarily  thinj^s  chihonie  in  tiieir  sinister,  not 
their  fruitful  asjxjct.  She  lent  her  snake  t^»  Erii^hthonios,  and  when  the  cult 
of  Erinys,  through  the  me<lium  of  Pei-sephone,  became  blended  with  that  «»f 
the  Earth-go<ldcss  to  Denieter.  th<i  snake  like  all  else  Athene  took  to 
lierself,  with  better  right  |M'rhaps,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  anotlnjr  li»ne,  than 
we  have  hitherto  supjxiseil.     HrieHy  to  resume, 

1.  Of  the  t hrec  ( 'i-eropidae  I  Ixdieve  Iferse  tt>  In;  merelv  eponymous  of 
the  Hersephoria. 

2.  Pandrosos  1  believe  t«)  bt:  llu'old  earth-goddess  (iaia  TluMnis  Kileithyia, 
probably  .also  Anesi<loi*:i  and  Pandora,  lat<^r  supplanted  by  Demet<'r  Thes- 
ruophoros.  Ifer  cult  the  Herseplmria,  and  her  figure  in  mythology  and  art 
that  of  the  fttithjvl  sister,  the  truc^  Kourotrophos.  Her  original  husband 
Hermes. 

^».  Aglauros  I  believe  to  be  the  Attic  and  Cyprian  form  Eriuys  Tilphossa, 
wife  of  Enyalios  Aras,  whose  cult,  so  far  as  it  ran  b(^  tr.ace<l  Ixick,  w.is 
indigenous  at  Thebes.     Her  festival  the  Plynteria. 

4.  The  whole  story  I  feel  is  a  clear  instiincc  of  the  action  of  two 
mythological  laws  long  ago  poiute<l  out  by  H.  D.  Midler,  but  too  often 
forgotten : 

{(I)  That  in  the  licroie  mythology  of  a  city  will  be  found  much  of  the 
history  of  those  who  were  originally  its  gods. 

{!))  That  in  the  fusion  of  tiibes  and  tribal  cults  the  cult  that  belongs  to 
the  weaker  tribe  keeps  only  its  go<ldess;  the  g(Kl  fivo  god  is  etfaceil,  or  the 
connection  bc^tween  god  and  goddess  ob.scure<l. 

Of  the'  oltl  tribal  conpKs  Ares  an«l  Kriuys-Agraulos.  Hermes  aii<l 
Pandrosos,  Agraulos  ami  Pandrosos  survive,  but  ordy  as  heroines,  and 
henceforth  for  «»rthodox  mythology  they  ajjpear  under  the  presidency  of 
a  common  father,  Cecrops. 

1  reserve  for  a  future  paper  the  <jue.stions  of  the  fatherhood  and  .signifi- 
cance of  Cecrops,  of  the  connection  of  Erirhthonios  with  the  group,  and  of 
the  relations  of  Athene  both  to  ( 'ecrops  and  his  tlaughters  and  to 
Erich  thonio.s. 

.Iam;  K.  Hakuison. 
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VTTRTTVIUS'  ACCOUNT  OF  THK  GREEK  STAGE. 

An  intcrostiiig  contrast  m.iy  be  drawn  botwceii  the  results  obtained 
from  the  study  of  Vitriivius  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
tlio  exposition  of  his  nieanin<^  an«l  text  by  tlie  scholars  of  to-day.  This  con- 
trast is  almost  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter-day  scholars.  Archaco- 
loiy  has  done  everything  in  recent  times  to  clear  up  by  consideration  of 
existing  monuments  a  host  of  ditticultics  not  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  archaeologists — so  far  as  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  recent  discoveries — have  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  remote 
predecessors.  But  a  serious  disagreement  exists  among  them  in  regard  to 
the  stage  of  the  Greek  theatre.  This  want  of  agreement  is  reflected  in  the 
current  interpretations  of  a  difficult  passage  in  Vitruvius.  About  this  very 
passage  the  scholars  of  the  early  Renaissance  were  agreed,  and  since  their 
explanation  of  it  differs  in  some  material  respects  from  any  now  offered,  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  us  to-day. 

The  Florentine  Leo  Battista  Albert!  -  reproduced  the  meaning  of 
Vitruvius,  without  undertaking  to  construe  his  text,  then  very  corrupt.  In 
1511  was  printed  the  text  of  Vitruvius  which,  in  spite  of  many  subsequent 
labours,  has  bravely  held  its  own  up  to  the  present  day.  This  text  we  owe 
to  Fra  Giocondo,'^  a  Franciscan  friar  who  was  e([ually  great  as  an  inspiring- 
teacher,  a  painstaking  scholar,  and  a  daring  and  original  architect.'  The 
condition  of  the  text  in  the  three  first  editions  was  lamentable,  as  appears  in 
the  passage  describing  the  Greek  theatre  which  esi)ecially  concerns  the 
present  inquiry.  The  second  (149C)  and  the  third  (1497)  both  reproduce  an 
absurd  and  confusing  printer's  blunder  made  in  the  first  (1484-1492),  and  nil 


'  Si'c  his  Ih:  rr.  mdijiniiuria,   iiostliumonsly  Pliny's  ZfWc/-.*,  by  his  reinavk.iblc  elucidations  of 

puljlished,  Florence  1485,  passim.  Caesar's    Comvicnlanei,    puhlislieil   at    Venice 

*  M.    Vitruvius    ))er   focumlum  solito  casti-  (1517),    reprinted   by    Giunta  (l.''t20)   at    Hasle 

ijatior  factns  cum  figuris  ct  tabula  ut  i.ira  legi  (1521)  and  finally  in  a  sumptuous  folio,   Paris 

e,t     inlellij^i    possit...ImpreHsuni    Venetiis    ac  (1513.)    Si.e  for  liis  pains  in  collecting  MS8.  the 

magis  ~\   unquam    alio    tempore    emcudatam  :  dedication  of  this  work  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 

suiuptu    niira  ^^  dili^rentia    loannis  de  Tridino  Also  he  there  speaks  of  a  meeting  of   scholars 

alias  Tacuino.  Anno  Domini.  M.D.Xl.   Die.  xxii.  at  Venice  where  Iiis  text  was  discussed  in  detail. 

Maii  Regnante  inclyto   Duc(?  Leonardo   Lanre-  His  architectural   abilities   caused    him     to   be 

dano.     Dedicated  to  Pope  Julius  II.  employed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis 

•"*  On  his  teaching  see  note  (17)  below.     His  XII.  of  France,  Pojjc  Loo  X.  and  the  Venetian 

sitholarsliip  is  known  by  his  ndi/io  princrps  of  IJepuhlic. 
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three  leave  uncorrected  the  copyist's  blunder  which  defaces  the  MSS.  and  must 
be  discussed  below.  These  confusit)us,  adilcd  to  its  real  difliciilty,  made  this 
passage  a  byword  from  the  first.  Bud4*  refers  to  Vitruvius  on  the  theatre, 
and  then,  not  without  a  touch  of  grim  humour,  he  adds :  "  But  not  every 
man  can  go  to  Corinth,  the  proverb  says." 

The  diagram  and  sketch-plan  now  redrawn  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz  and  published  on  a  slightly  reduced  scale  will  be  found 
in  the  folio  edition  of  Vitruvius,  Venice  1511,  on  pp.  .52  verso  and  53  recto. 
The  same  reappear  much  reduced  in  size  in  the  octavo  reprint  (1523)^  of 
the  Florentine  revision  published  by  Giunta  in  1513/' 


a.cuneus 
b./iniftra 
c.dextra 
d.  centrum 

a               a 

/C^/ccniutn 

g./rt?n5.&cfi 

naB, 

>?                    horche/tra 

\                    i  profceniu 

Y     1^                                  ^ 

/cenii.                        / 

V    K 

\^  '  „><5^>SZ><.    ^  ^ 

^                                    scena.                                     ^ 

Diagram. 


On  the  diagram  the  two  arcs  drawn  in  black  are  Fra  Giocondo's,  and  will 
be  explained  later  on.  For  the  present  I  substitute  for  them  a  continuation 
which  is  shown  in  the  black-dotted  lines  0  7if  and  o  rf  (o  =  the  centre,  n 


*  See  his  Annotationes  in  Pandectas,  under 
the  rubric  "ex  lege  Athletas." 

'  JI.  Vitruvii  de  architectura  libri  decern, 
sunima  diligentia  recogniti  atq  :  excusi.  This 
is  a  reprint  of  the  1513  octavo,  both  being 
dedicated  in  identical  terms  to  Guiliano  dei 
Medici.  But  the  plan  and  diagram  for  the 
Greek  theatre  is  taken  in  the  1523  edition,  not 


from  its  exemplar  of  1.513,  but  from  the  1.511 
edition. 

'  Vitruvius  iterum  et  Frontinns  a  lucundo 
revisi  repurgati(]ue  quantum  ex  coUatione 
licuit.  In  this  edition  there  is  a  revision  of 
the  marginal  key  to  Fra  Giocondo's  diagram 
of  1511  which  was  abandoned  in  the  latest 
edition  (1523). 

BB  2 


;5r)S  viTiii'virs   ACi'ocxT  oK  I'HK  <;i:ki:k  st.\<^k. 

Mini  V  ^  iuttTscctioiis  witli  '(■'").  Those  ;u(j  rc<iMii(;(l  alike  l>y  the  sketch- 
plan  siiul  the  (liaj^iani  ot   Fra  (iiocoiidu,  as  well  as  hy  his  text  of  Vitruvius. 

The  use  of  paraphrase  and  digression  in  explaining  this  passage  is 
clearly  justified,  but  might  not  be  necessary  in  the  present  case  it  Fra 
Giocondo  himself  had  explained  liis])lan  and  diagram  instead  of  leaving  them 
simply  confronted  by  the  Vitruvian  text  which  runs  as  follows: — 

In  Graccorum  theatris  non  onuiia  iisdem  lationihns  sunt  facienda,  ([Uod 
j>rimum  in  ima  circinatione,  ut  in  Latino  trigi^noruin  iiii,  in  eo  (piadratoruni 
trium  anguli  circinationis  lineam  tangunt,  et  cuius  (puulrati  latus  est  pvoxi- 
mum  scaenac  praeciditque  .curvaturam  circinationis  ea  regione  dosignatur 
(initio  prosi'aenii.  ct  ab  ca  rcgiont.'  ad  cxlrt'inaiu  circinationem  curxaturai- 
paralh'los  linea  dcsignatur,  in  <|Ui  coustituitur  iVoii.^  staonac,  per  < cnhunHiuc 
orchestra<*  a  proscacnii  icgione  parallelos  liiica,  desciibitiii"  et  (pia  sccit  cir- 
cinationis lineas  dcjxtra  ac  sinistia  in  cornibus  hemicyclii  cenlra  signaiitiir,  et 
circino  roiiiocato  in  dextro  ab  intervallo  siiiistro  ciicumagitui  circinatio  ad 
proscaenii  (Jt-iirniii  partem,  item  ct^ntro  conlocalo  in  sinistro  cojnu  ab  inter- 
vallo dextro  eircumagituj  ad  proscaenii  sluixtrinn  partem,  ita  tribus  coitris 
hac  <lcscn|)tion('  ampliorem  habent  orehesiram  Graeci  ets<\'ieiiam  lecessiorem 
minoreque  latitudine  pulpitum,  quod  \oy€iop  ap[»idlant,  ideo  <piod  eo 
tragici  ac  comici  aotorcs  in  seaena  peragunt,  reli(pii  autem  artifices  suas  p(;r 
orchesti-am  praestant  actiones  itaquc  ex  eo  scaenici  et  thymelici  graece 
separatim  nominantur,  eius  logei  altitudo  non  mimis  (hsbet  esse  pedum  x., 
non  plus  duodecim,  J)r  ArcJiifrcf.ir.ra,  V.  viii. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  suggested  by  Fra  Giocoudo's  diagram  and 
sketch-plan  is  indeed  unavoidably  complicated  to-day  by  what  .seems  to  me 
its  mi.sconception  in  the  Vitruvian  commentaries  that  have  a})peaied  since 
1511-1523.  Having  fixed  upon  the  situation  of  the  scena,  (//  f/'  in  the 
diagram,/  in  the  sketch-plan),  we  are  required  to  di'scribe  a  circumference,  as 
shown  in  the  tliagram.  Then  we  must  inscribe  three  s(piares, — only  one  of 
which  concerns  the  present  inquiry, — and  let  r  c  the  side  lying  next  the 
scena,*^ — Green-rot»m  building  it  may  be  called, — be  \]u'  Jinifio  ^yyvysrc'/i//.  By 
this  is  meant  the  forward  boundary  line  ending  the  proscenium  space,  marked 
f  f  on  the  diagram. 

The  sense  attacheil  by  Fra  (Viocomlo  to  proscenium  here  is  given  by 
his  townsman  .and  enthusiastic  ]>uj)it^  as  follows  : — 

'That  spac(^  on  either  side  of  the  pulpitum  reaching  to  the  forward  wall 
of  the  scena  (ad  extremam  scenam)  which  was  left  vacant  was  called  by  thr 
(h"eeks  Pro.scenium.     Let  no  man  opine  that  here  were  the  sides  of  the  scrna. 

^  <Tiaivr\  or  !t>-iiiii  ]\.\t\  various  nicuiiiiifjs.    Ut<il  lie  l>L't\vrtii  :iv;iiaiit  s|i;iii'  (as  i>i  Fni  (Jincoiidn'- 

stii'tly,  ill  a  context  wlim'  tlic  otlii-r  jiarts  <.("  iliapiaiii).      Sri-     ])r.     .1.     Soniiiuiliroilt,      /'. 

the  st:ij?o-l>iuldiii;r  :ii.- >  \j»laiiH;il,  it  has  usually  J'.-.c/,,f/i  ,■•    s.-.^nira,  jtaii    II.   (1851)  ami    III. 

the  most    ]>niiiitiv)>  of    its   iiieauiiij^s  as  lier. .  (18-lS).     See  also  liis  Si-'i-i,!i-ii  rollc</<i,  ISJ^i. 
Till- .strii-U^r  ami  earlitr  iiieauiii^  of  vpoffKriviov,  ^  .lulii  C'aesaiis  Scaligi-ii,    'Do  Coiiioeilia  ai 

ov  /'iiisc'  iiii'iii,  coiTrspomlod  to  this  mrniiing  of  'J'lMir'u'dia  '  in  vol.   iii.  of  (ironovins'  Tlnxuvriis 

.\i-<iin,  an<l  <le>ij;iiali  <1   .i   in;isk   which  sert;enijil  (KiOO). 
tin-  v'.»"  from  vi<'\v.      Tln-n;  might  or  nii^hl  not 
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lilll,  the  liiiil  1)  jiiosr,  itn  w.is  ,1  |i;irl  u\  the  |Ui>.sci;liillln,  .iliil  was  iar  liiitrc  iiii- 
|>i)itaiit  t  liaii  tl»i-  useless  s|»a(H.'  Ijcliiml  it.  'I'o  \\\\s  liiiiHu  jiro-sctitii,  \\\[\\*.)W{, 
1 1  rcitiicc  lo  S(,ali;^(M's  vataiii  sjiaec.  ajtpliL's  I'tiiaiill's  dcfiiiitioii  :  '  Lu 
I'lo.sitiiiiiiii  csluit  ia  Wwv  kU'  la  scinie  <|iii  cslnil  oiik'm-  (U;  columii-s."-'  Fra 
( lioooinlo's  (Jifck  jdKsct.iiiuiii.  tlieii,  was  a  iiaiKtw  unused  space  in  front  ol 
(lie  sc(  ua,  IxHiinKil  Iw  a  low  ot  eoluiuns  w'liicji  sIoikI  ou  the  lini,'  marked 
liiiihn  /ir<isi:('/iii  n\i  lii>  dla^^iani.  To  this  Jiiii/i'j  jt'iosnnii  Wuuld  JippI}',  1 
lliiiik,  llic  (Jeliuititjii  ul  the  (Ireek  luosccniuui  siiiui;tiiiies  jjiveii  on  the 
;MilliMiity  1,1'  Dr.  Diirjileld  Itj-day.'"  Uiit  there  is  a  dilVerence,  lor  Fra  Oiocoiido 
interrupts  (his  line  ut  culuiuns  hy  (he  forward  projection  of  tht;  pulpituui 
'  kaytu)]'  .  Moreowr,  lor  reasons  to  be  entered  in(<t  helow,  he  indicates  in 
honl  of  the  jiuiliu  jirosciiui  a  second  ])rosc(,>niinn  which  is  clearly  that  ol 
the  Uonian  theatre  Jind  nt-cd  not  here;  he  taken  into  account.  It  may  be 
added  that  thi'  forward  projecting  stage  (\oyeiou)  is  s|)oken  of  by  J3uleng<'ius 
autj  Ijy  Scaliger  as  a  ]»art  of  the  orchestra.  Their  plain  meaning  is  that  it 
projected  into  the  orcliestra  from  the  forward  lint;  of  the  /uosrcjiiiini .  Scalig(M" 
also  says  that   this  stage  was  always  of  woo.j  and  removable. 

Returning  now  to  V^itriivius,  the  second  line  which  he  retpiires  to  be 
drawn  is  //  //'  tangent  to  the  circle  and  parallel  to  the  linilln  jird^ruii  jubt 
drawn.  This  line  is  i\iv.  Jruns  sn/i/n-,  and  separates  the  sccna  from  the  unused 
spact;  in  front.  Vitruvius  next  recpiires  us  to  draw  a  third  Hue  |)ar:illcl  to 
the  two  others,  which  shall  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  orcliestra.  This 
third  line  is  a  diameter,  as  all  now  agree,  for  schemes  like  Kode^s  second, 
Schoenborn's  and  Albert  Mueller's  first*'  have  been  finally  coudemued. 
Vitruvius  now  re([uires  us  to  use  two  new-  centres,  //  on  tlie  sjiectjitors'  left, 
and  c  on  the  right.  Put  your  compass,  Vitriivius  says,  at  c  (mi  the  play- 
goer's right),  measure  off  the  radius  toward  bis  left,  ami  then  describe  the 
arc  0  u  cutting  r  <;"  n,  the  right  hand  j)ortion  of  the  proscenium — ad -pi'oswnii 
lie  dm  III  jiuHciit. 


'■'  Ahi\(ji:  (lis  II.'-  licrcN  <r Arckilcduir  di- 
I'iiracc,  r.iris,  1G71,  anil  1(581.  Au  Italiuji 
translation  appearvil  in  1717,  and  Kii<^li.sli 
on(;s  ill  1602,  17Uo  ami  172'.i.  IVrnuilt  makes 
nowhere  any  attcMiipt  to  leconiile  this  definition 
wiili  his  very  dillerent  arcoiint  of  the  (jreek 
inosciiiium  in  his  two  translations,  I'aiis,  li'uo 

Hll'l    l(i«l. 

'"  ir  I  ri','htiy  understand  Dr.  Dorpt'cid's 
view,  which  he  has  kindly  comniiuiicated  lo  luc, 
lie  rej^ards  the  Jinilii)  proso  nii  as  the  forward 
line  of  the  proscciiiiDii,  (hen  the  pro.soiiiiptil- 
pUiCiii — on  this  phrase  see  note  (10)  helow — is 
the  KojiTov  hiiilt  in  front  of  this  line.  So  far 
he  aj^rees  sulistantially  with  Fra  Giocoiido. 
IJut,  according  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the  prusoii in m 
was  at  the  same  time  the  mask-front  or  faeade 
of  the  sci'iHi,  and  also — because  of  the  interval 
lictwcen  it  and  the  masked  scena — a  second 
Ko-yiiov,  i.e.  the  dioKuydov.     This  last,  he  sup- 


poses,  was  confuse)]  hy  Vitruvius  willi  tlio  \oy«7ov 
pure  and  sinijdc.  Dr.  Doipfeld  tliinks  that 
Vitruvius  uives  a  <  or  net  plan  willi  the  right 
nani(;s  attacheii  to  its  com]>oneiit  pail.s,  hut  is 
led  into  the  confusion  above  noted  by  mis- 
understanding the  way  in  whicli  plays  had  been 
re))resente(I.  The  (Ireek  authoi-s  at  Iiis  com- 
nianil  took  for  granted  the  di.stiiiction  l»o(wt en 
Kuytiov  and  flfoAoytroi',  and  tliimTon-  diil  m>t 
(  \]dain  it.  Dr.  Doipfeld  (liink.s. 

"  Sei'  li'ode's  A'/'/(/</- -.16  I'i/ruc'.s  -.i^/iii  liuilur 
kr.  JMllili  ISOl,  ScliOi  hbolii's  is  in  tllC  Zril- 
^rlirifl Jiir  All,  rdiUms  Jl'i.i.siii>^chn/t  1S53  (Nos. 
-to  and  41],  Albert  Mueller's  first  i.';  in  th-.: 
riillohxjii.s  (1863)  vol.  x.xiii.  The  cununoii 
feature  of  them  all  is  their  atteni|it  to  distin- 
guish between  the  i-nilmut  orchcslrac  and  the 
centre  of  tin'  circle  oiiginally  drawn.  This,  as 
A.  Mueller  has  himself  shown,  cuutradicts  the 
jtlain  meaning  of  \'itruvius. 


3GU  VITKUVIUS'  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREEK  STAGE. 

Here  following  Mariui's  text  of  183(),  Rose  and  Muellei-Struebing  coricct 
all  tlic  MSS.  aud  read  sinistram  for  dcxtram.  Fra  Giocondo,  whose  reading 
I  have  italicized,  gives  with  all  the  MSS.  de.Hrnm. 

Put  your  compass  now,  Vitruvius  proceeds,  at  It  on  the  playgoer's  leil, 
measure  off  the  radius  toward  his  right,  and  then  describe  the  arc  cr  to 
/•  (■■  c  ',  the  left  hand  portion  of  the  proscenium — ad  proscaiii  umistraia  2>aricin. 

Here  Fra  Giocondo  makes  the  correction  which  Marini  and  Rose  think 
should  be  made  above.  They  of  course  leave  the  MB.  reading  de.drdin  un- 
corrected in  this  place.  All  admit  tliat  correction  must  be  made  in  one  phice 
or  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  any  MS.  to  justify  either  correction  as 
a-^ainst  the  other.  The  decisive  reason  which  led  Fra  Giocondo  to  correct  the 
second  rather  than  the  first  dcxiram  was  plainly  his  understanding  of  the 
general  architectural  context,  and  he  is  the  only  great  architect  who  was  also  u 
great  scholar  by  whom  this  (question  has  been  debated.  Rose  and  Marini 
01)  the  other  hand  decided  to  change  the  first  dcxiram  and  leave  the  second, 
because  there  had  been  nmch  trouble  in  making  any  sense  out  of  Fra 
Giocoudo's  text.  This  difficulty  connected  itself  with  controversial  questions 
abjut  right  and  left.^-  This  will  become  clear  by  an  examination  of  Rode's 
and  Schoenborn's  and  Albert  Mueller's  plans  already  alluded  to.  The  relief 
afforded  by  Rose's  text,  published  in  1867,  encouraged  Wecklein  to  offer  a 
new  explanation,  and  Albert  Mueller  very  soon  recanted  his  first  explanation 
and  substituted  a  new  one.^^  Indeed  a  very  strong  case  might  be  made  out 
in  favour  of  Marini's  text,  if  its  adoption  in  Germany,  which  has  been 
very  general,  had  resulted  in  any  explanation  which  commanded  universal 
or  even  general  assent.  Unhappily  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  three  last  German  Handbooks.  In  Hermann's  Lehrhuch  (1888), 
Baumeister's  Denhmaelcr  (1888),  and  Iwan  Mueller's  Handlnich  (1890),  will 
be  found  three  diagrams  to  fit  this  passage  of  Vitruvius.  In  each  of  these 
the  arcs  drawn  from  the  right  and  left  centres  of  Vitruvius  produce  results  in 
regard  to  stage  and  orchestra  not  favoured  by  the  other  two. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  since  Fra  Giocondo  has  been  able  to  make  plain 
why  Vitruvius  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  drawing  of  the  last  two 
circles  and  Claude  Perrault's  criticism  ^^  applies  to  all  subsequent  attempts,  in- 
cluding his  own,  at  understanding  their  function.  One  exception  should  however 
be  made  in  favour  of  Schneider.^^   Of  these  two  circles  then  the  first  one  drawn 


'-Sec   Marini'-s   note   on    the  p;issaj,'c,    loiio  his  own.     Fra  Oioconilo  had  no  diHiculty  what- 

edition,  Rome,  1836.      '  At.  .  .  .  in  sibinictipsis  ever  iu  dealing  with  right  and  left, 

contradicentes  \no  de.vtero  cornu  intellexenmt  '^  For  "Wccklein's  diagram  see  the  Philologus 

lirius    dextcrani     mannm    spectatorum,  dcinde  1871,  p.  435  ff.  of  vol.  xxxi.     A.  Mueller's  first 

dcxtcram      proscenii     partem      declaraveruut  appeared     in     1873,     aud     is    reproduced    in 

spectatorum    sinistram.       Non     est     credibile  Ht^rmann's  Lchrhiick. 

Vitruvium   considerare    voluisse   eamdem   rem  ^*  Perrault— the    well-known     architect     of 

in  codem  loco  sub  dupliciaspcctu.    Non  secunda  Colbert  and  Louis  XIV.— says  in  a  note  to  his 

vox  dextcram  sed  prima  mutetur  in  sinistram.'  translation  :  '  Lc  mysterc  dc  ces  trois cerdes est 

For  some  of  the  accounts,  like  those  of  Gallianus  nne  chose  bicn  obscure  on  bicn  inutile. ' 

and  Polenus  to  which  Marini  alludes,  see  Le-  ''^  G,    K.   W.    Schneider's    plan    is    in    his 

mouius' dissertation,  St.  Petersburg,  1850.    He  '  Attisehcs  Theaterwcscn  '  1835.     It  must   be 

there  criticizes  five  diagrams  and  gives  a  sixth  of  admitted  that  his  stage  has   a   most   ridicnlous 
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brings  us,  at  its  intersection  with  tlie  /initio  2)rosccnii,  to  the  right  hand 
limit  of  the  pulpitum,  while  the  second  brings  us  to  the  left  hand  limit  of 
the  same. 

Returning  now  to  the  text,  after  thus  drawing  the  circles  with  Fra 
Giocondo  and  Schneider,  we  find  Vitruvius  saying:  'Thus  the  Greeks  obtain, 
by  using  three  centres  an  orchestra  that  is  roomier  {am2)lioirm),  a  scena 
that  lies  further  back  {reccssiorem),  and  2^. 'pulpitwii  or  logcioii,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  which  is  narrower  (niinorc  latitudinc). 

Vitruvius  thus  ret|uircs  us  to  refer  to  the  Roman  theatre  and  stage,  and  the 
coni])arison  is  made  easy  because  the  Roman  stage  is  well  understood  to-day 
through  existing  remains.  If  compari.son  be  made  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  Vitruvius  the  differences  which  he  enumerates  will  all  appear 
Only  we  must  use  the  Roman  stage  as  we  know  it  rather  than  the  Roman 
stage  as  Vitruvius  describes  it.  This  is  because  Vitruvius  insists  upon  a 
feature  in  the  Roman  stage  which  he  really  borrows  from  the  Greeks,  namely 
the  iml2nium  2Jrosccnii.  This  is  apparently  an  invention  of  Vitruvius,  one 
of  those  *  refinements  in  practice  not  observed  by  his  predecessors  nor  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors. '^'^  The  Roman  Theatre  was  after  all  only  a  modified 
type  of  the  Greek  theatre  changed  to  suit  the  New  Comedy  and  thus  adapted  to 
the  plays  of  Terence  and  Plautus.  Applied  to  this  type  of  theatre  the  words 
scena  and  proscenium  have  a  new  meaning.  Scena  takes  the  place  of  jwo- 
sccnium,  and  proscenium  is  applied  to  the  pulpitum.  Hence  the  comparison 
required  by  Vitruvius  is  between  the  pulpitum  of  the  Greek  and  the  pulpi- 
tum-prosccnium,  not  the  proscenii  pulpitum,  of  the  Roman  theatre.  The 
only  thing  which  the  proscenii  pidpihom  of  Vitruvius  can  mean  is  a  small 
temporary  stage  built  on  the  centre  of  the  larger  and  permanent  proscenium - 
stage.     And  this  is  what  Scaliger  and  Fra  Giocondo  make  it  out  to  be. 

The  closing  words  of  Vitruvius  on  the  Greek  theatre  sum  up  the  results 
of  the  comparison  just  made.  Just  these  differences,  says  our  author,  were 
forced  on  the  Greeks  because  only  their  tragedians  and  comedians  performed 
on  the  stage,  whereas  the  others,  the  artifices,  went  through  with  their  per- 
formance up  and  down  the  orchestra  {per  orchestram).  This  circumstance  in 
fact  leads  the  Greeks  to  distinguish  the  former  as  scenici  from  the  latter  whom 
they  call  thymelici.  The  height  of  the  raised  stage  occupied  by  these  tragici 
and  comici  must  be,  says  Vitruvius,  ten  feet  at  least  and  twelve  feet  at 
most.  And  here  ends  that  part  of  Vitruvius'  account  of  the  Greek  theatre 
which  concerns  the  stage.  If  we  take  the  temporary  wooden  p)ulintum,  (c)  on 
Fra  Giacondo's  sketch-plan,  to  have  been  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
orchestra-level,  the  difficulties  are  insurmountable.  Accordingly  we  must 
either  suppose  with  Dr.  Dorpfeld  that  Vitruvius  confused  the  Xoyelov  with 


shape, — like  that  of  a  shii)'s  jnow, — but  ho  u.scs  '"  Quoted  from  a  review  of  Wilkin.s'  Vitruvius 

the  two  circles  last  drawn   to  determiuij   tlie  in  a  MS.  note  to  a  Bodleian  Vitruviu.s,  Douce  V. 

position   of  the  stage    (\oye7ov),    and    so    far  subt.   2.     Compare  on    the  proscenii  pulpitum 

agrees  with  Fra  Giocondo :    but   Schneider  is  Perrault's    shrewd    remark    that    tlie    phrase 

too  much  hampered  by  the  vjords  of  Vitruvius  applies  rather  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  lioman 

and  his  details  therefore  are  impracticable.  theafie. 
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the  BeoXoyelov,  but  only  su  fkr  as  the  (IhiKjiisioii  of  height  was  coiieciiied,  *m 
wc  must  believe  ^^  that  our  author  hail  in  mind  sucii  a  t  heatre  as  that  ol 
(!I\uculuni  (Djemila)  where  the  level  ot  the  nrrJiedra  was  eonsiJerabiy  below 
that  of  the  .sa'/<i'^-tioor.  See  Amable  JtavoisH-,,  J<J'j)/(i/-a/iiiii.  ,Sci('nitjii/i'i  ih 
rAlyeric.  This  last  would  not  be  a  Greek  theatre,  but  a  Iraiisitional  type, 
between  the  earlier  (Jlreek  and  the  later  or  Ivonian  theatie. 

And  n(jw  .some  aeeount  must  be  given  tirst  of  the  ares  n  u/  and  a  r j"  which 
1  have  added  in  Fra  Giocundo's  diagram,  second  (jf  the  (hjuble  pruseenium 
which  he  provides,  the  Greek  proscenium  /'/'.  and  tiie  Roman  proscenium  i- 
I  have  regarded  the  departuic  of  Fra  Giocondo.from  Vitruvius'  literal  direc- 
tions for  drawing  the  second  and  third  circles  as  a  device  for  greater  clearness 
in  teaching.^''  In  practice  he  found  it  less  confusing  to  accomplish  what 
Vitruvius  had  in  nnnd  by  a  method  of  his  own  :  '  I  will  sim]»]ify  the  matter,' 
we  can  almost  hear  him  say,  when  his  pupils  were  dazed  by  the  Vitruvian 
directions  about  a  centre  to  the  left,  a  radius  to  the  right  and  an  arc  to  the 
left,  '  Take  your  centre  at  h  to  the  left,  measure  otf  your  radius  toward  the 
Ipfl  //,  and  from  there  describe  your  arc  until  you  cut  the  fraiis  scc/k/c  on  the 
Ic/i  at  J'.'  Similarly  take  your  other  centre  at  r,  on  the  r/'^^/.,  measure  off 
your  radius  toward  c'  on  the  rif/hl,  and  describe  your  arc  until  it  touches  the 
frons  scenar  at /',  on  the  rlghJ .  J-*roduce  both  these  arcs  until  they  intersect 
the  Jlnitio  jirosccnii  rr"c'  <"', — the  matter  is  a  simple  one  and  I  nee<l  not 
draw  the  arcs  further.  Now  these  two  points  (r  and  n)  of  intersection 
with  c,"  (■' ,  are  the  limits  to  the  riglit  and  left  of  tlie  forward  projecting 
pulpitum  shown  at  e  on  my  sketch-plan.' 

My  reason  for  thinking  that  Fra  Giocondo's  arcs  were  thus  produceil  in 
thought  by  him  is  that  the  limits  of  the  iml'^yitnin  are  determined  on  his 
sketch-plan  in  the  manner  just  described.  If  any  doubter  should  object,  then 
I  should  appeal  to  Vitruvius  and,  neglecting  Fra  Giocondo's  arcs  entirely, 
I  should  should  draw  D'nf  2in<l  <i  rf  according  to  the  lettei  of  Vitruviu.s' 
instructions.  After  that  I  should  proceed  as  Fra  (iiocondo  has  done  m  his 
sketch-plan. 

As  for  the  introduction  into  his  diagram  of  the  Roman  pr<jscenium  i  in 
front  of  the  ///</^/'>  prosccnii,  behind  which  lies  the  Greek  proscenium  J\  that 
can  also  be  explained  as  a  teacher's  device  to  make  plain  the  difference  be- 


'"  I'ossibly  these  two  \v;ij"s  of  accounting  foi  ami  refers  especiall}-  to  Vitruvius  :  '  1  Inul  the 
the  error  of  Vitruvius'  mistake  should  be  uoni-  i^ooil  fortune  to  get,  while  readin^i;  that  book, 
hined.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  6eo\o7ero;',  the  helj)  of  a  most  rare  preceptor,  .Fucunilus 
and  probably  did  not  know  its  function.  Find-  the  Friar,  then  kin,i;'s  arcliitect,  a  nuin  of  con- 
ing his  authorities  giving  its  height  at  ten  or  summate  antiijuarian  lore.  Not  only  by  speech 
twelve  feet,  he  might  refer  for  better  under-  but  with  his  pencil  (graphidi)  did  he  c.\]ilain 
standing  to  existing  theatres  of  the  C'uiculuin  what  we  were  seeking  to  understiind.  Those 
type.  There  the  \oy('iov  was  of  the  height  in  were  the  times  when  I  emended  my  Vitruvius 
question  and  so  he  was  justified  in  a  confusion  at  my  ease. '...For  the  testimony  of  Scaliger  and 
between  it  and  the  dfo\oyf'tov.  others  on  tliis  same  point,  see  the  Sii))/>IciiictUaiit 

^®  In    his    commentary    on    the     Fandccts,  n<l    ScriptoreH    trimn    urdlnmn    S.    Fiuncitici. 

fol.    cii.    vrsi)    in    the    1532    edition,     Ihide  Uec.  Lucas  Waildingers,   Kome,  liSOf). 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  teaching  by  Fra  (Jiocondo, 
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tw(;(.ii  the  railicr  iuid  the  later  sense  oi  proscenium.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Kra.  (Jioiniitlo  may  liavc  liad  two  minds  about  the  matter,  though  this  is 
unlikely.  Fra  (Jiocondo  would  in  lact  have  belied  the  times  in  which  lie 
lived  if  liL-  had  not  kept  the  Roman  theatre  and  the  llonum  stage  before 
liis     pupils    even    when    he    was    discoursing    about    the    Creek   stage.      In 
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those  days  the  centre  of  interest  was  in  things  Roman  far  more  than  it  is 
now\  Perliaps  for  that  reason  Vitruvius  was  easier  of  approach,  and  could 
more  readily  be  explained  in  those  days  than  in  these.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that,  like  the  pupils  of  Fra  Giocondo  and  like  Buleugerus  (Dc  Theatro, 
IGOo),  Vitruvius  was  primarily  concerned  with  things  Roman.  This  is 
true  in  spite  of  a  certain  pedantry  which  inclined  Vitruvius  to  suggest  Greek 
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improvements, — as  in  the  case  of  his  Roman  proscenii  pulpitum.  One  ot 
his  very  earliest  and  most  competent  critics,  Politian's  friend  tlie  Florentine 
architect  Leo  Battista  Alberti,  cleverly  summed  up  the  matter  in  1485  by 
complaining  that  Vitruvius  was  Greek  to  the  Romans  and  Roman  to  the 
Greeks.  The  one  building  of  which  we  know  Vitruvius  to  have  been 
architect  was  in  fact  a  Roman  basilica.  In  the  forties  nearly  twenty  years 
after  Friar  Giocondo's  death  the  Vitruvian  academy  at  Rome  went  about 
with  the  most  ambitious  plans,  and  one  thing  which  may  be  traced  back 
to  their  schemes  is  undoubtedly  the  last  building  planned  by  Palladio,  Fra 
Giocondo's  townsman, — I  mean  the  Roman  stage  begun  at  Verona  three 
months  before  the  great  architect  died  in  August  1580,  and  finished  by  his 
son  in  1584.  It  stands  to-day  a  monument  of  tlie  study  of  Vitruvius  in 
the  16th  century.^*^ 

What  very  different  results  the  latest  study  of  Vitruvius  has  brought 
about,  we  have  already  seen.  Instead  of  borrowing  from  contact  with  great 
public  works,  like  those  of  Fra  Giocondo  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  in  the  Veneto, 
a  broad  and  practised  power  of  insight,  recent  expounders  of  this  passage  have 
too  often  cavilled  about  the  words  of  Vitruvius.  His  use  of  the  most 
innocent  and  everyday  terms  like  intervallum,^^  sinistram,  dcxlram,  centrum, 
and  latitudo,  has  been  tormented,  discussed,  and  strained  first  this  way  and 
then  that  way  until  their  meaning  has  been  fairly  driven  out  of  them. 
Geppert,  Lemonius,  Schonborn,  Wecklein  and  Albert  Mueller  were  too  busy 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  words  to  heed  the  one  j^lan  which,  so  far  as 
the  stage  is  concerned,  simply  followed  the  straightforward  meaning  of 
Vitruvius'  words.  Schneider's  plan  is  mentioned  by  no  one  with  respect. 
Geppert  laughed  at  it  and  Schoenborn  lost  his  temper  over  it,  but  it  remains 
for  all  that  the  most  neaily  faithful  presentation  of  the  Greek  stage  as 
Vitruvius  described  it  which  has  appeared  since  the  year  1523.^^ 

The  total  inability  of  all  others  to  agree  in  one  interpretation  of  this 
passage  in  our  author  has  meanwhile  led  to  a  feeling  that  it  cannot  be 
understood.     Geppert  began  to  despair  of  it,  Lemonius  also  gives  it  up,  and 


'*  Le    fabbriclie    di    Audiea    I'alludio,     Ott.  the  two  segments  wliich  he  found  convenient. 

Bertozzi  Scaraozzi  in  Vicenza  1796.  Now  conies   Fabricius   and  selects  two  others 

-°  It  is  discouraging  to  find  in  the  last  number  which  suit  his  view.     Oeraicheu  may  well  be 

of  the  R/icinise?ieD  Museum  {Yo\.  xlvi.  Heft  3)  left  in  the  field  against  all  these  over-ingenuities, 

ii  new  attempt  to  conjure  with  the  word  inter-  His   objections   have  not  been  and  cannot  be 

vallum.     Schonborn  was  certain  that  it  meant  answered. 

Parodos.  Albert  Miiller  could  not  believe  this,  -^  Fra  Giocondo's  jilans  were  rei>roduccd, — 
but  agreed  that  sometliing  very  uncommon  was  unaccomjianied  however  by  the  necessary  mar- 
to  be  got  out  of  the  word.  So  he  consulted  a  ginal  keys,  and  with  no  lettering  whatever  upon 
mathematical  expert,  who  revealed  to  him  that  them — in  the  French  translation  of  Jean 
its  meaning  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  Martin  (1547).  They  were  completely  sup- 
Greek  stage  must  be  determined  by  the  context  planted  in  1556  by  that  prepared  by  Daniele 
in  which  it  last  occurred, — at  the  beginning  of  Barbaro  under  advice  from  Palladio.  Perrault 
Vitruvius'  account  of  the  Roman  stage.  So  followed  Barbaro,  and  began  the  modern  con- 
they  two  agreed  that  it  must  mean  one  of  the  troversies  where  no  account  is  ever  taken  of 
twelve  equal  segments  into  which  the  circle  was  Giocondo's  jilans. 
divided  by  its  inscribed  s'piare.s.    Miiller  selected 
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Duinon,  ill  1888,  convicts   Vitruvius, — at  least  so  tar  as    the   Greek   stage 
is  couccnied, — of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  stupidity. 

Therefore  I  maintain  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  break  away  I'roni  these 
tangles  of  German  controversialists  and  to  begin  again,  following  the  lead  of 
Fra  Giocondo  as  far  as  it  will  go  with  us.  Since  the  task  of  bringing  the 
statements  about  the  Greek  stage  in  Vitruvius  to  bear  upon  what  we  know 
of  existing  monuments  is  before  us,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  follow 
the  example  which  that  same  Friar  loannes,  described  as  aniiai  kumanilatc 
vcre  locimdax,  has  set  before  us.  His  method  is  bricHy  given  by  himself  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Vitruvius  to  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  Pope  Julius  II. 
'  Take  now,  my  ever  blessed  father,  with  favouring  countenance,'  he  writesj 
'  these  my  accomplished  labours, — Vitruvius,  restored  to  the  right  rule  of  his 
original  speech.  But  think  not  the  toil  has  been  slight.  For  in  seeking  to 
understand  him  I  have  compared  his  words  and  his  meaning  with  the  remnants 
of  ruins  and  the  fabrics  of  the  ancients,  and  this  not  once  only  but  often 
and  many  times  again, — not  without  great  exhaustion  and  abundant  per- 
spiration.' 

Luuis  Dyer. 
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TWO  VASKS  JiY  IMirNTIAS. 
LPlates  XX.— XX 111.] 

It  was  my  iuteutiou  to  publisli  in  the  Jati rani  of  IfrUtnir.  Stinlics  acylix 
by  Phintias  in  tlio  Central  Museum  at  Athens,  together  with  tlie  substance  of 
a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  School  in  March  of 
this  year.  Learning,  however,  that  Dr.  P.  Hartwig  was  anxious  to  publish  the 
cylix  in  his  fortbconiing  Mnstcrschalcn,  I  entered  into  correspondence  with 
him,  and  by  his  kindness  am  enabled  to  ])ublish  in  its  place  the  well-known 
hydria  in  the  British  Museum  (Klein,  Mcidcraigitidiircii  '>)  and  fragments  of 
a  stamnos  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Hauser,  now  at  Stuttgart,  whose 
kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  drawings  by  his  own  hand  I  would  gratefully 
acknowledge. 

A. — The  first  vase  to  be  discussed  is  the  hydria  in  the  British  Museum 
(E  204)  found  at  Vulci.'  The  form  is  the  older  one  with  sharp  divisions  be- 
tween neck,  shoulder,  and  body,  which  is  characteristic  of  b.f.  hydriae,  and 
disappears  after  the  '  severe '  period  of  r.f.  vase-painting,  shoulder  and  body 
passing  into  one  and  leaving  only  one  field  for  decoration.  On  the  inside  of 
the  lip,  in  front  of  the  junction  with  the  handle,  are  three  round  knobs  sug- 
gesting pegs  or  nails.  These  are  in  this  case  painted  purple,  whereas  u.sually 
when  they  appear  they  are  varnished — cp.  Petersburg  1,  337  and  Berlin  181)7 
=  Gerhard,  A.  V.  241),  250.-  The  handles  are  left  unvarnished,  which  is  also 
comparatively  uncommon.  The  main  field  of  the  vase  is  occupied  by  a  scene, 
which  if  not  of  surpassing  originality  or  interest,  is  at  least  unusual.  Three 
naked  e(f)rj^oi  are  represented  in  the  act  of  carrying  water  from  a  fountain  in 
hydriae  which  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  vase  itself,  except  that  that  which 
is  carried  by  the  second  youth  from  the  right  on  his  shoidder  is  apparently 
of  a  more  develoj)ed  fnru),  in  which  the  sharp  divi.sion  between  .slundder  and 
body  is  given  up.     On  the  extreme  right  a  stream   of   water  i.ssues  from  a 


'  The  body  of  the  va.sc  is  rei>rodu«cil;it  tliii'c-  Musouiii  coutains  si  piiiax  of  Hiscliylos  (2100). 

<iuaitcis  of  tlie  original  ^sizc  on  I'late  XX.,  llic  I     inentioii    tlii.s    becuiisi;     Klein    (Vastii  iiiit 

sliouldcr  at  two-tliird.s  of  thf,  oii<;iiial  .^izc  on  liieblingsinschiiftcn  p.  22)  spiaks  of  the  hydria 

I'late  XXI.  insciibed  TsAtjs  kuKos  (.lnhrburk  1889    x. )  as 

-  This  ."^idcndid  vasi-  Fiirlwaiighr  lOiijretures  'in  the  style  t)r  llischylo?^.'     Wliat  is  the  style 

to  he  by  llis'diylos,  on  wiiat  f^rouuds  it  is  not  <>f  Hischylos  ' 
ea-sy     to    see,     pruljably     because    the     IJeiiin 
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lion's  bead  ot  adinirablr  execution,  worthy  to  stand  l>esi(le  analoj^ous  jKiitions 
of  tin;  work  of  Sosijis  and  Peitliinous,  and  a  youth  fills  his  hydria.  lieliind 
him  comes  a  s(;ot)nd,  beaiinj^  an  empty  hydria  on  his  shoulder,  and  turning  his 
head  to  U)ok  at  a  bearded  figure,  presumably  the  TraiBoTpi8rj<:,  clothed  in  a 
ifiuTioi/  \\\m-\i  passes  over  tlie  h'ft  shoidder,  and  Icanini^  on  a  start'.  (.)n  the 
hjft  the  S(  ene  is  closed  by  a  third  youth,  carrying  a  hydria  with  both  hands. 
All  the  liinines  wear  vine-wreaths  like;  those  of  the  Kottiibospsykter  of 
Euj)hronios,  with  the  exception  of  the  youth  who  carries  his  iiydria  on  his 
shoulder,  who  is  crowned  with  laurel.  In  the  field  is  inscribe«l  Meya^XT}? 
KuXu's,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  discussed  later  on.  The  subject  may 
be  regarded  as  a  variant  for  the  sceiu.'S  so  conunon  on  b.f.  hydriac!  where 
a  train  of  mai<lcns  is  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  water  from  a  fountain 
fcp.  liritish  Museum  B  Oti  with  the  inscription  '\'inroKpdrri^  koXos:).  An 
exact   jhhmIIcI    front    a    lat<'r    p(!riod    is    furnished    by   the    ])ainting    in    the 


interior  of  a  cylix  from  Bomarzo  of  later  '  fine  '  style  preserve*!  in  a 
drawing  in  the  library  of  the  Berlin  Museum  (Mappe  xxi.  89),  which  repre- 
sents a  youth  drawing  water  Irora  a  fountain  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  head. 
The  scene  immediately  succeeding  that  depleted  on  our  vase — viz.  the  act  of 
washing,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  hydriae  are  poured  by  one  youth  over 
the  kneeling  figure  of  another,  is  not  uncommon  on  cylices.  (Cf.  Gerhard. 
A.V.277.)  ' 

The  subject  of  the  shoulder  is  <lrawn  from  a  sphere  as  well-known  to 
the  early  r.f.  vase-painters  as  the  palaestra,  viz.  the  synijiosion.  Two  figures 
— one  beanled  and  one  youthful — are  represented  lying  on  couches,  with 
ifiuTia  thrown  over  the  lower  half  of  their  bodies  and  crowned  with  vine- 
wreaths.  The  elder  of  the  two,  on  the  left,  holds  in  either  hand  a  cylix,  that 
in  his  left  hand  being  inverted,  and  turns  his  head  to  look  at  his  comjianion. 
It  is  noticeable  that  these  cylices  are  of  the  characteristic  b.f.  shap<>  ^vith  high 
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foot,  and  a  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  bowl.  The  two 
cylices  of  course  serve  for  the  practice  of  the  Korra^oii,  as  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  with  the  cylix  of  Kachrylion  in  the  Museo  Bocchi  (II,  4  Schone 
=  Klein  Euphronios^  p.  113).  The  youth  on  the  right  holds  in  his  left  hand 
a  lyre.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  parallels  for  this  scene.  Besides  being 
extremely  common  in  the  interior  of  cylices  (see  Klein,  Uuphronios,^  p.  310) 
the  subject  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  a  field  such  as  that  in  which  it 
appears  in  this  instance.  The  best  parallel  is  the  hydria  of  Euthumides 
{A.Z.  1873  IX.),  which  has  an  external  point  of  connection  with  our  hydria  in 
bearing  the  inscription  MeyaKXijf:  Kokof.  In  painting  this  hydria  Euthu- 
mides has  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  later  development  in  which  one 
field  of  decoration  only  is  offered  by  the  vase.  But  he  has  only  gone  a  very 
short  distance.  The  vase  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  '  severe '  r.f.  hydriae 
which  appear  simply  to  leave  out  the  main  subject  and  leave  us  with  only 
the  subordinate  subject  of  the  shoulder.  We  may  also  compare  a  hydria  of 
Euthumides  {Philologus,  xxvi.  1867  II.)  similar  in  shape  to  our  vase,  where 
the  shoulder  is  occupied  by  a  scene  closely  resembling  the  greatest  of  all 
Kottabos  vases,  the  Petersburg  psykter  of  Euphronios. 


Foot  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  Hydiiia. 

In  the  alternation  of  r.f  with  b.f  ornament  we  may  compare  Phintias 
with  Euthumides,  and  trace  the  survival  of  the  influence  of  b.f.  vase-painting. 
The  style  of  the  drawing  will  be  discussed  later  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
period  to  which  Phintias  belongs, 

7?. — I  also  publish  (PI.  XXII.-III.),  from  drawings  executed  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  Hauser,  fragments  of  a  stamnos  in  his  possession/  which  I  have  unfor- 
tunately not  seen.  I  must  therefore  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  P.  Hartwig, 
who  has  examined  the  fragments  in  Stuttgart,  and  has  kindly  given  me  such  in- 
formation as  I  required.  The  height  of  the  vase  is  estimated  at  3.5  cm.,  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  average  size  of  an  early  stamnos  with  four-figure 
subjects.  As  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum  hydria  we  find  b.f  alternating 
with  r.f.  ornament — r.f.  palmettes  above  and  between  the  subjects  and  b.f. 


^  The  platesireproduce  the  fragments  at  vathtr  more  than  half  of  the  original  size. 
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p.ilinottos  below.  TIk;  sij^iiaturo,  ol  which  only  lour  letters  remain  intact, 
was  in.scril)c(l  in  tlie  upper  ri«;ht-lian(l  corner  of  the  obverse  of  the  vase. 
From  the  fragments  we  can  inlet  a  subject  consisting  of  a  central  group 
formed  by  a  male  and  female,  synnnctrically  enclosed  by  two  Hying  females,  of 
whom  the  one  on  the  left  is  turning  her  head  to  witness  the  spectacle,  and 
liohls  a  stylised  flower  in  her  right  hand.  The  subject  which  immediately 
suggests  itself  is  the  strtiggle  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  and  this  appears  to  me  to 
ho.  su))ported  by  the  following  parallel.  In  the  collection  of  drawings  pre- 
served in  the  library  ef  the  IJcadin  Museum  is  to  be  found  a  drawing  (Majjpe 
\xii.  :>j  of  a  r.f.  hydria  of  the  same  form  as  that  here  published,  in  the  style 
of  Kuthunddes.  On  the  shoulder  is  represented  a  dance  of  rtv(^  youths,  each 
of  whom  holds  a  stick  in  his  right  hand  and  has  a  chlamys  rolled  round  his 
left  aru),  in  the  piesencf;  of  a  bearded  man  who  plays  the  (-iap^nov.  The 
main  subject  of  the  vase,  however,  is  the  struggle  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
without  transformations,  in  tin-  presence  of  two  Nttreids  who  fly  in  (Opposite 
liirections.  The  arms  of  the  three  female  figures  are  symmetrically  dis))osed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  fiehl  :  they  are  clad  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  female  figures  of  our  stamnos,  aiid  the  outline  of  the  ri^ht  leu  of 
Thetis  is  drawn  under  the  clothing,  exactly  as  that  of  the  female  on  the 
right  of  the  vase  of  Phintias.'  It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  male 
figure  as  determined  by  fragment  b  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  re- 
constructing the  usual  scheme  according  to  which  Peleus  clasps  Thetis 
tightly  round  the  waist,  while  his  head  appears  in  front  of  her  breast.  That 
this  was  not  the  only  scheme,  however,  is  proved  c.;j.  by  the  '  vaso  a 
colonnette'  published  b}'  Raoul-Rochette,  J/'"m?(//(e>i.s  In6iUts,\\.,  where  Peleus 
occuj)ies  almost  exactly  the  position  in  which  he  would  appear  on  our  vase. 
The  fact  that  the  female  figure  on  the  left  holds  a  flower  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this  interpretation — cp.  Gerhard  A.V.  178,  9,  M.d.I.  i.  38.  The 
Thes.saliau  legend  may  have  represented  Thetis  and  her  sisters  gathering 
flowers  by  the  sea,  a  trait  familiar  from  the  Sicilian  legend  of  Persephone. 

The  stylistic  affinities  of  the  vase  will  be  discussed  in  another  connection. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  ca,ll  attention  here  to  the  incised  outlines  of  the 
hair  on  fragment  d — even  the  loose  back  hair  being  treated  in  this  way — and 
to  the  clothing  of  the  female  figures,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
that  of  Iris  on  the  British  Museum  cylix  signed  by  Pamphaios,  but  supposed 
by  Klein  to  have  been  painted  by  Euphronios  (Gerhard,  A.V.  221,  2).  The 
figure  of  Eos  which  corresponds  to  that  of  Iris  on  that  vase  appears  to  me  to 
show  that  in  the  very  numerous  female  figures  of  this  class  two  garments 
only  are  to  be  assumed,  a  long  chiton  with  or  without  sleeves  whose  folds  are 
represented  in  the  upper  portion  by  wavy  lines  drawn  with  thin  varnish,  if 
at  all,  and  in  the  lower  pai't  by  the  so-called  *  swallow-tails,'  and  secondly,  a 
IfMuTiov  worn  in  various  ways — sometimes  thrown   over  the  shoulders,  some- 


'  Owing  to  an  error  of   Overbeck  (Gallerie  list  {JalirJnoch,  1886  p.  202)  as  No.  24,  Ov.  16  = 

ITrroiHchcr  Jiildwcrkc,  p.  181  No.  16)  it  has  been  Miinchen  767  ?    Where  the  vase  may  be,  I  do  not 

supposed  that  this  was  a.b.f.  va.se  preserved   at  know,  but  it  is  eertainly  r.f.,  and  certainly  not 

Miinchen,  and  it  accordingly  appears  in  Giaf's  at  Miinchen.     It  was  discovered  by  C'ampanari. 
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times  arrancfed  so  as  to  ]>ass  over  tlw;  right  mikI  niulcr  tlif  left  slioulder.  Both 
systems  may  bo  illustrated  from  the  archaic  fciiiide  statues  in  the  Acropolis 
Museum.  It  often  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  skirts  with 
swallow-tail  folds  l)elon<;  to  the  iretfKo'i  which  passes  umler  the  left  shoulder, 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case.  At  tlie  smuic  time,  the  use  of  short 
upper-garments  arranj^edin  the  manner  described  is  prov(;d  by  more  than  one 
Nereid  on  the  Prlcus  and  Thetis  deinos  3/.^/./.  i.  "S,  where  theunder-garnients 
are  stiff  and  deeoratcnl,  and  I  tluTefore  believe  that  we  should  see  a  similar 
garment  in  the  case  of  the  female  figure  to  the  right  on  our  stamnos. 

The  reverse  of  the  vase  is  occupied  by  a  scene  from  the  palaestra.  This 
distribution  of  subje(;ts  may  be  very  clo.sely  paralleled  from  a  vase  which  T 
have  been  unable  to  trace  beyond  the  Beugnot  (!atalogue,  published  by 
(lerhanl  A.  V.  22,  and  described  in  the  te.xt  (p.  7!»)  as  an  amphora  from  Vulci. 
It  is  attributed  bv  Klein  to  Euthumides  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  inscription 
eertainly  speaks  in  his  favour:  but  the  claims  of  Phintias  appear  to  me  to 
be  also  worth}'^  of  consideration.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  Gerhard's 
plate  at  any  rate,  the  figure  of  Apollo  on  the  obverse  resembles  the  Apollo 
of  the  Cometh  amphora  of  Phintias  and  the  Theseus  of  the  Petersburg  krater, 
Tlie  figure  holding  a  pole  on  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  besides  agreeing  in  scheme 
with  the  figure  to  which  fragment  c  on  the  reverse  of  the  stamnos  belonged, 
presents  analogies  in  drawing  U)  the  e^rjfSoi  of  the  British  Museum  hydria, 
especially  in  the  details  of  the  chest  with  the  curious  ladder-like  scheme  of 
cross-lines.  The  peculiar  form  of  wreath  worn  by  Apollo  and  Tityos  on  the 
obverse,  aud  by  one  TratSorpt/S?;?  and  one  athlete  on  the  reverse  is,  it  is  true, 
found  on  works  of  Euthumides  (cp.  the  ^syktev  A.d.1. 187(^  0,P),  but  also  occurs 
on  the  Petereburg  krater,  ami  cannot  be  separated  from  the  stylised  branch  or 
flower  carried  by  the  Nereid  on  our  stamnos.  The  circumstance  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  particular  attention  is  the  fact  that  a  scene  from  the  palaestra 
is  in  both  cases  employed  as  a  reverse  to  a  subject  of  a  kind  very  popular  at 
this  period — the  three  varieties  being  (1)  Peleus  and  Thetis,  (2)  Boreas  and 
Oreithyia,  cp.  the  great  vase,  Berlin  21 G5  (Gerhard  JEtrnd..  n.  Canqh  Vas. 
xxvi. — xxix.),  (3)  Tityos  and  Leto;  illustrated  by  the  vase  under  discussion 
and  by  the  early  r.f.  krater  M.d.T.  185G  X. — one  of  the  more  developed  ex- 
amples of  the  series. 

Our  stannios— so  far  as  the  fragments  permit  of  its  reconstruction— ^ 
forms  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  Berlin  krater  (2 ISO  =  A.Z.  1870  IV.), 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  vase  of  the  kind,  and  is  often  attribute!  to 
Euthumides  ;  we  may  also  compare  the  t\vo  vases  bearing  the  inscription 
Ilai/amo?  koXo^  {A.Z.  1878  XI.  and  A.Z.  1884  XVI.),  wdiich  are  somewhat 
more  advance<l  in  style.  The  interior  of  the  first-named  of  this  latter  pair 
furnishes  us  with  parallels  to  two  of  the  figures  on  our  stamnos  (1)  the  figure 
of  whom  fragment  c  gives  us  the  lower  portion,  and  who  must  be  reconstructed 
as  an  athlete  holding  a  balancing-pole,^  (2)  the  discobolus  preserved  in  frag- 
ments r1  and  e,  a  frequently  recurring  figure  on  palaestric  vases — cp.  the 


'  It  i?^  los.s  |.io1)al)lc  that  tl\e  fiifiin-  wa.s  lioldin^  a  <oi.l  {vy.  Gevliard,  A.  V.  271). 
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Aiiliplion  of  tli(;  JJeiliii  kratcr.  Fiiitli(»r  lliaii  tliis  tlio  restoration  cannot  ho 
considored  certain.  For  the  fi<]fur(!  on  the  oxtrcnio  ri;,'lit  we  have  only  the 
head  (fragment  a)  and  this  ini<^ht  helonij  either  U)  a  hoxer  avoidinjT  tlie  blows 
of  his  adversary,  or  (as  Mr.  (Jeeil  Smith  sn<,f<;ested  to  me)  to  a  flute-player, 
who  commonly  aecompanies  athletic  exercises  (cp.  c.f/.  Gerhard,  yf .  y.  272). 
If  this  be  accepted  we  are  left  with  fragment  h  recpiiring  explanation,  and 
the  difficulty  is  increased  partly  by  the  fa(;t  that  we  cannot  Imj  certain 
whether  four  or  fivt;  figures  wore  represented  on  this  side  of  the  vase,  so  that 
the  figure  may  or  nuiy  not  belong  to  a  grouj),  and  secondly,  by  tlic  difticulty 
of  finding  a  schemi*  which  will  preserve  the  spacing,  since  tiie  law  of  laoKc- 
(f)aXia  was  no  doubt  strictly  observed.  A  second  discobolus  in  an  attitude 
different  from  that  of  the  first  seems  very  improbable,  and  a  leaper  quite  out 
of  the  (picstion.  If  we  could  assume  that  this  sid('  of  the  vase  originally 
contained  five  figures,  a  group  of  boxers  might  be  reconstructed  and  our 
fragment  might  represent  one  of  them  falling  backwards  and  attempting  to 
steady  himself.^  I  have,  however,  as  yet  arrived  at  no  certain  restoration. 
The  drawing  of  this  side  of  the  vase  is  quite  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the 
British  Museum  hydria,  and  we  need  only  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
triple  division  of  the  knee-cap  on  fragment  d,  contrasting  the  rough  Avay  in 
which  the  front  view  of  the  right  foot  of  this  figure  is  given,  for  which  a 
parallel  may  be  found  on  the  Corneto  amphora. 

Resides  the  two  vases  here  published,  the  following  works  of  Phintias 
have  been  published  or  described. 

6'.— Ampliora  at  Corneto,  Museo  Tarquiniesc.  iV.f/. /.  xi.  27,  8,A.(l.I.  1881. 
pp.  78  xqq.  (Klein). 

Subjects : — 

A.  Herakles  carrying  off  the  Tripod  of  Apollo. 
Ji.  Dionysus  and  thiasos. 

J). — Cylix,  Mlinchen  401,  from  Vulci.  Jahn,  Berichte  drr  I:.  Sachs 
GcseUschaft  der  Wissenschaftcn,  Phil.-Hist.  CI.,  1853  v.,  vi.  {A  and 
B  only),  Overbeck,  Atlas  zur  Kun^tmythologie,  xxiv.  2  (/>  only). 
Both  give  very  bad  reproductions. 

Subjects :  — 

A.  Herakles  about  to  kill  Alkyoncus  in  presence  of  Hermes. 

yy.  Herakles  carrying  off  the  tripod  of  Apollo. 

/.  Silenus  with  horn. 

This  vase  also  bears  the  signature  of  the  potter  Dein[iad]es. 

E. — Small  Cylix  at  Athens,  Central  Museum,  from  Tanagra.  AeXriov 
1888  p.  12G,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  x.  p.  272.  The  interior 
contains  the  representation  of  a  crouching  hoplite  removing  his 
helmet. 

^  The  group  might  iicrhaps  be  reconstructed  somewhat  similarly  to  Benmlorf,  Griceh.  und 

Sic.    VaHcnhildcr,  XXX  f.  '2a. 
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7''.— Smull  cylix  ;it  Jlahiiiiorc,  liijiM   (l\i\ns\.  J.'oin.   MiUJi.   ii.   188(1   p.  !()!> 
(Hartwi<^),       The    interior    contiiiis    the    ici)reseiitatioii    ot"    nn 
e</>>;/3o<?  making  pureli.'ises  in  a  jtottci's  simp.      Besides  the  sij^na- 
tuie  it.  lias  tii(i  inscription  Xatptas'  KaXo^;. 
fl. — Upper  half  of  small  vase  at  Athens,  Polytechnion  2780,  from  Kleusis. 
'E0.   'Xpx-   188.-),  pi.  IX.,   10,  !».  174  (Philios),  ^1./.  1881.  p.  2",! 
(Meyer).     The  vase  is  in  the  form  t>f  a  shell,  (Hit  of  which  come 
a  neck  and  mouth  like  those  of  a  lekvthos. 
It  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  unsigned  va.ses  in  discussing 
the  style  of  a  ])ainter:   at  the  same  time  the  example  of  Brygos  shows  that 
they  may  form  a   n(;Cissary  element  in  estimating  the  work  of  a  j)articular 
artist.^     I  shall  theretbrc  not  scrujde  to  treat  as  a  work  of  Phintias 

Jf. — Krater  at  Petersburg,  Hermitage   127-"),  formerly  in   the  Campana 

collection.     M.d.l.  vi.  .3+,  A.il.I.   18.5IJ  })p.   207  sqij.   (Michaelis), 

A.Z.     1879    pp.    1)  —  11    (Petersen),    Archdohif/isrk-rjtif/rnjyhischc 

Mtft'ici/u7i//r.n,  aiis  Oeslcrrcich  iv.  pp.  220 — 222  (Lowy). 

L()\vy  compares  the  vase  in  style  to  the  works  of  Eutlmmides;  and  the 

extreinely  bad  illustration  in  the  Moniuncnii  dcWInstituto  affords  little  ground 

for  discrimination  between  styles  so  su[)erticially  similar  as  those  of  that  artist 

and  Phintias.   The  resemblance  between  the  head  of  The.seiis  on  the  Peter.sburg 

krater  and  that  of  Herakles  on  the  Corneto  anaphora  is,  however,  sufficiently 

striking  even  in   the   illustrations.     I    have    not   attempted   to  identify  the 

subjects,  since,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Petersen,  with  whose  results  I  agree  in 

all  important  particulars  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  vase,  by  f;ir  the 

greater  portion  of  the  representation  is  in   each   case  due  to  an  excee<lingly 

clever  restorer,  who,  however,  betrays  himself  in  figures  such  as  that  of  the 

IMaenad  on  tlie  reverse. 

It  migbt  be  possible  to  add  several  other  vases  to  this  list,  c  (].  certain  of 
those  which  are  connected  with  F  by  the  appearance  of  the  love-name 
(Jhairias.  Before  the  appearance  of  Hartwig's  3f cider scJial en,  however,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  the  connection  of  these  vases  with  Phintias  ;  more- 
over, the  small  cylix,  Berlin  4040,  and  the  fragment  of  a  b.f.  hydria,  Berlin 
1 909,  both  of  which  bear  the  inscription  Xatpt'a?  Ka\6<i,  cannot  in  ray  opinion 
be  attributed  to  Pliintias  on  grounds  of  style. 

Before  discussing  the  position  of  Phintias  in  the  history  of  vase  painting 
it  is  as  well  to  state  that  the  spelling  of  the  name  here  adopted  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  Attic  form  Philtias  is  found  only  on  the  Miinchen  cylix, 
whereas  the  Western  Doric  forms  Phintias  or  Phiutis  (cf.  Pind.  01.  vi.  22)  are 
either  certain  or  probable  in  all  other  cases.  Meyer^  is  therefore  probably  right 
in  assuming  that  the  artist  was  not  a  native  of  Athens.  It  would  be  unsafe, 
however,  to  base  on  this  fact  alone  the  theory  (in  itself  possible)  that,  like 
the  charioteer  celebrated  by  Pindar,  he  was  a  Sicilian,  and  to  connect  this 
with  Diimmler's  similar  suggestion  as  to  Hieron,-^  Sikelos,  and  Sikanos. 

1  See  DiiinmL.T,  Bomicr  Stiuiicn,  pp.  70-77.  -  J./^.  1884  p.  2ril. 

'  Jlonncr  Slvdint,  p.  89. 
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'J'he  list  of  vases  given  above  enables  ns  to  treat  of  Phintias  less  suni- 
niarily  than  Las  liitherto  been  the  case.  Klein's  article  accumpanying  the 
[mblication  of  the  Corneto  anii)hora  assigns  to  him  a  position  between 
Andokidc^s  and  Kutiiiiinides  in  the  series  of  amphora-painters,  and  rates  his 
•u-iginality  at  a  s  )nieu'hat  low  standard.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  point  of 
invention,  and  especially  in  interest  of  subject,  our  artist  does  not  take  a  high 
rank  when  compared  e.g.  with  Euphnmios.  If,  however,  the  Petersburg 
kruter  is  rightly  included  among  the  works  of  Phintias,  there  would  be 
reason  to  modify  this  view,  while  on  the  other  liand  the  admirably  conceived 
genre-scone  from  the  interior  of  the  Baltimoie  cylix  displays  a  gift  of  a 
different  order.  The  Athens  cylix  is  a  piece  of  admirably  tine  and  careful 
drawing.  The  appearance  of  these  small  but  carefully  executed  vases  beside 
those  of  large  size  finds  its  parallel  in  the  case  of  Euthumides,  in  the  list  of 
whose  works  stands  (at  present  in  isolation)  the  Pinax  of  the  Musco  liocchi 
(iv.  2  Sclione).  This  work  reminds  us  in  subject — a  stooping  warrior  holding 
his  heln)et  in  ids  right  hand — of  the  Athens  cylix  of  Phintias,  and  certainly 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  The  Museo  iJocchi  also  contains  a  small  cylix 
(vii.  2  Schonc)  with  the  representation  of  a  youth  reclining  and  playing  the 
^dp^iTov,  bearing  the  inscription  ^atpia<i  Ka\6<i  which  may  with  great  pro- 
bability be  attributed  to  Phintias,  and  with  certainty  to  a  contemporary 
artist  of  his  school.  The  series — an  extremely  numerous  one — of  pinakes  or 
small  cylices  with  representations  only  in  the  interior,  is  of  course  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  tradition  of  Epiktetos  himself,  who  leads  the  way  in  the 
case  of  the  last-mentioned  subject  by  two  cylices  which,  it  is  true,  also  have 
external  representations,  Nos.  0  and  10  in  Klein's  list,  both  with  the  love- 
name  "I7r7ra/op^^o9,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return.  It  is  important  to  insist 
on  the  appearance  of  the  names  of  Phintias  and  Euthumides  in  this  con- 
nection as  a  bill-  to  any  too  pronounced  separation  of  painters  of  amphorae 
&c.  from  painters  of  cylices. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  larger  works  of  Phintias. 
Klein,^  in  discussing  the  Antaios-krater  of  Euphronios,  justly  called  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  large  vases,  chiefly  kraters  of  calix-form,  at 
the  period  of  Euphronios'  career,  and  characterised  their  style  as  'eine 
Steifferunfj  des  gleichzeitigen  Schalenstiles.'  From  the  kraters  of  this  class 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  few  existing  psykters,-  and  various  forms  of 
the  amphora,  such  as  the  Kroesos  vase  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Boreas  vase  in 
the  Berlin  Museum.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of  style,  the  period  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  these  vases  belong  is  fixed  by  the  signatures 
(Euphronios,  Euthumides,  [Euxijtheos,  Duris)  and  the  love-name  Leagros, 
which  occurs  on  four  vases  of  the  class.  It  is  into  this  circle  that  we  must 
admit  Phintias,  who  will  take  his  place  with  the  first  three  artists  named  as 
representing  an   earlier,  more  severe  stage   than    Duris,  in  whose    psykter 


'  Euphronios,^  YY*.  117  f.,  129,  &c.  subjects,  but  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  ornamen- 

^  I  have  in   my  iiosscssion  a  small  psykter       talion  to  belong  to  this  peiiod. 
said  to  come  from  Tanagra,  which  has  no  figure- 

c  (■  2 
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Diiniiiiler^  has  traced  the  influence  of  Brygos.  Brygos  himself  Avill  find  ;i 
|)lace  in  the  list,  if,  as  I  beheve  to  be  the  case,  lie  was  the  painter  of  tlie  great 
Danae-krater  in  Petersburg  (Hermitage  1723),  which  deserves  a  more  ac- 
curate publication  than  it  has  received  in  (^erhard,  Berliner  Winrkdinanna- 
prof/raiii.m,  1S54,  fioni  whicli  are  derived  Welcker,  A.D.  v.  pi.  XVI.,  XVII., 
and  B.uimei.ster,  Dcnl-mdlir,  448.  Tlie  resemblance  of  this  krater  to  the 
work  of  Brygos  is  apparent  from  these  illustrations,  and  the  attribution  is 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  vase.  More  particularly  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  on  the  Ifidriop  worn  by  Danae  as  she  sits  on  the 
couch  I  found  the  rows  of  small,  almost  imperceptilde  dots,  suggesting  stitches, 
running  in  a  direction  at  li'^ht  angles  to  the  folds  of  the  dress,  to  which 
Diimmler^  has  called  attention  as  a  practice  of  Brj'gos,  as  also  to  the  form 
assumed  by  the  black  adi^e  of  the  ifidriov.  Brygos,  again,  almost  entirely 
gives  np  the  jialmettes  under  the  handles  of  his  cylices,  and  it  is  (piite  in 
keeping  with  this  that  the  Danae-krater  has  no  ornament  above  the  handlcjs, 
whereas  c.ff.  the  Petersburg  krater,  which  I  have  attributed  to  Phintias, 
shows  an  elaborate  system  of  large  palmettes  in  that  place,  recalling  the 
krater  in  Berlin  (2180),  i)ubli;.lied  by  Klein  A.Z.  1879  pi.  IV.  and  attributed 
by  him  to  Euthumides.  The  same  use  of  a  luxuriant  system  of  palmettes 
is  found  on  the  stamnos-fra^ments  here  published,  although  unusual  in  the 
case  of  aidfivoL,  and  reminds  us  of  the  overgrown  p;dmettes  found  on  early 
r.f.  cylices. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  parallel  development  to  that  of  the  painting 
of  cylices  went  on  in  the  regi(m  of  the  krater,  py.skter,  amphora,  &c.,  to  trace 
the  history  of  Avhich  the  materials  are  not  sufficiently  accumulated.  That  it 
WHS  furthered,  however,  by  the  same  artists  in  both  cases  may  be  seen  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  names  Euplironios,  Duris,  Brygos.  Perhaps  an  exag- 
gc'rated  importance  has  been  attached  since  the  appearance  of  Klein's, 
Evjihronios  to  the  development  of  the  cylix.  That  the  krater,  for  example, 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  cylix,  as  Klein  appears  to  think,^  is  a  very  questionable 
proposition.  An  examination  of  the  early  r.f.  kraters  shows  that  we  start 
with  a  comparatively  heavy  form  {Furticdn<j]cr  40  =  Berlin  2180),  in  which 
the  lines  of  the  Avails  are  quite  straight,  with  no  curve  at  all,  while  the 
handles  take  their  rise  from  a  very  ])rominent  swelling  below  the  decorated 
surface.  Instances  of  this  are  the  Berlin  krater  mentioned  above  and  the 
Petersburg  krater,  which  I  attribute  to  Phintias.  The  Antaios-krater  of 
Etijihronios  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  untrustworthy  illustration  M.  d.  1. 1855  V. 
is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  its  possessing  a  similar  form. 
The  Danae  krater  is  somewhat  lighter  in  form  and  measurably  lighter 
in  Aveight,  but  the  curve  is  still  scarcely  perceptible.  A  series  might 
easily  be  formed,  showing  how  the  graceful  calix-form  of  e.g.  the  Niobid- 
Argonaut  krater  from    Oivicto    was    reached.*     Now  there  is  at    least    one 


'  liotnin-  S  lulim,  \>.  7.'t  iiotr  1  1.  •»  ('p.  forms  1JM.  ;"i,  iJ  in  .^lri>li;iiii's  Tlmiuliiri'- 
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instance  kiitsvn  to  me  at  present  of  a  h.f.  kiatir  til  tlie  oMcr  toini — I'ders- 
hurg  4'J.  Mtut'over  the  si<;netl  vases  of  tlie  elass  (except  tlie  psykter  <if 
J)uris)  all  belong;  to  the  Leagros-jx  rind,  i.e.  to  a  periiwl  iiiiinediately  suc- 
ceeding the  transition  of  styh-s  ;  and,  in  |iarUt;ulai,  tlie  krater  and  pyskter  (tf 
Kuphronifjs  belong  to  hi-i  Leagros-pcriod,  i.r.  t<»  tht;  time  b<;fore  lie  became  a 
really  great C3dix-pn inter.  That  Phintias  belongs  to  the  same  period  is  proved 
not  oTily  bv  his  stylistic  alHniti»'s,  but  by  his  use  of  the  h»V(;-name  MegakUs, 
whicli  111'  sharts  with  i-aithumides. 

The  occurrence  of  astamnosamong  hissigni'<l  works  is  of  great  importance 
as  furnishing  a  link  in  the  history  of  thit  vase-fi»rm,a  history  which  has  yet  to 
be  written.  Klein'  remarks  that  the  love-nanu's  connect  the  painters  (jf  stamn(»i 
with  the  great  cylix-paintcrs,  and  it  w(juld  n<»tbe  dilficult  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stanmos  through  the  same  singes  of  style  as  e.'/.  tli^;  kratt  r.  I  have, 
it  is  true,  seen  no  black-hgured  stamnos.  In  the  collection  of  drawings,  how(;vei", 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Berlin  Museum  there  are  contained  two  b.f.  vase  s 
described  in  the  inventory  as  stamnoi.  Thtj  first  (Mappe  xi.  73)  is  a  vase  f<  rmei  ly 
in  the  Canino  collection.  The  decoration  C(jnsists  (;f  a  series  of  twenty-four 
figures,  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra.  There  is  no  drawing  of  the 
form  of  the  vase,  and  the  representation  aj)[)ears  to  be  unbroken  by  handles, 
so  that  the  vase  may  jierhaps  be  a  deinos — the  form  from  which  the  stamnos 
is  immediately  descended.  The  second  vase  (Mappe  xiv.  17)  might,  indeed, 
be  described  as  a  stamnos,  if  we  may  trust  the  drawing,  evidetitly  very  badly 
executed.  Oidy  one  side  is  represented.  On  the  right  is  a  C(dumu  with 
white  capital.  A  youth  wearing  a  band  in  his  liair  and  a  chlamys  (with 
white  edge)  thrown  over  his  shoulders  is  running  to  leftwards,  looking  back  at 
the  column.  He  holds  an  axe  in  his  rigiit  hand.  The  drawing  is  quite 
styleless,  and  the  whole  seems  to  me  not  above  suspicion.  In  any  case  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  vase  is  ri^ally  archaic.  We  may 
therefore  treat  the  existence  of  b.f.  stami  oi  as  problematical,  and  proceed  to 
consider  early  r.f.  specimens  of  the  class.  The  only  signatures  are  those  of 
Pamphaios,  whose  vase  is  somewhat  exce})tional  in  shape,  and  Phintias.  We 
do  not  meet  with  signed  stamnoi  again  until  the  tinie  of  Hermonax, 
Polygnotos,  and  Smikros — who  should  be  placed  here  if  the  unsigned  va.se  at 
Arezzo  {M.  d.  1  .viii.  G)  is  really  characteristic  of  his  style.  Although,  however, 
.signatures  are  absent,  the  gradation  of  styles  can  be  traced  as  clearly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  krater.  The  fragment  in  Berlin  (21<S1)  is  rightly  described 
by  Furtwiingler  as  being  '  in  the  style  of  the  first  period  of  Euphronlos.'  The 
Orestes  vase,  on  the  other  hand  (Berlin  2184,  Gerhard,  ii7/V6.s^•.  Cauii^  Vas. 
xxiv.),  shows  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  school  of  Brygos,  although  it  is  not 
certainly  attributable  to  that  master's  own  baud.  We  may  remark  the  form 
of  Orestes'  helmet,  which  resembles  that  of  the  giant  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Gigantomachy  cylix  (Berlin  2293),  where  Furtwangler  rightly  calls  attention 
to  the  forehead-piece  apparently  formed  so  as  to  express  the  wavy  contour  of 
tne  hair  underneath  it.     This  cylix,  although  unsigned,  may  with  complete 


'    Vascn  mil  Lkbliagsiiischriflcn,  p.  6. 
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certainty  bo  attributcil  to  Biv^njs,  and  the'  foriniiiitu  of  the  lu'lniet  described 
above  is,  so  far  ns  I  know,  only  found  on  vases  resembling  the  work  of  Brygos 
in  style.^  Moreover,  the  manner  in  wbicli  '  Vorzeichnung'  is  employed  is 
that  of  Brygos.  Whereas  in  the  work  of  P^uphronios,  Phintias,  &c.,  the 
])reliminnry  sketch  with  the  blunt  point  was  made  with  great  care,  so  that  a 
careful  inspection  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  given 
vase  shows  traces  of  the  practice,  the  vases  of  Brygos  and  his  school,  and 
among  them  the  Orestes  vase,  display  a  free  use  of  the  blunt  point,  which  at 
times  is  so  marked  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  shading  was  intended  e.rj.  on  a 
convex  surfjice  like  that  of  the  leg,  where  we  often  find  two  or  three  lines  on 
ench  side  drawn  in  this  manner  in  the  soft  clay.'  To  the  same  j)eriod  as 
the  Orestes  stamnos  will  belong  that  which  bears  the  same  love-name, 
Nikoskratos,  at  Palermo  (1503),  figured  in  Inghirami,  Vasi  Jiltili  77,  7S,  while 
the  Medea  stamnos  (Berlin  2188)  is  of  somewhat  more  advanced  date. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  stamnos  runs  strictly 
panillel  to  that  of  the  cylix,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any 
division  of  the  branches  of  industry  in  the  case  of  vase-painting.  To  tiace 
the  same  continuity  in  the  case  of  the  '  Nolan '  amphora,  '  vaso  a  colonnctte ' 
and  pelike  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  immediate  subject,  as  we  have  no 
signed  vases  of  Phinrias  belonging  to  any  of  these  classes.  The  results  of 
a  study  of  such  vases,  however,  would  certainly  not  militate  against  the 
principle  here  laid  down,  viz.  that  in  the  history  of  enrly  r.f.  vase-painting 
the  development  of  the  cylix  cannot  be  treated  in  isolation. 

We  have,  then,  established  the  position  of  Phintias  in  the  group  of 
'  severe  '  r.f.  vase  painters  of  which  Euphronios  and  Euthumides  are  the 
leading  figures.  The  first-named  is  the  most  versatile  member  of  the  circle, 
as  he  is  also  the  most  original  of  Greek  vase-painters.  Euthumides,  so  far  as 
we  know  him  at  present,  only  departs  from  the  practice  of  painting  large 
vases  in  the  case  of  the  pinax  in  the  Museo  Bocchi,  which  is,  however,  of 
importance  as  establishing  his  relations  with  the  Epiktetan  circle  ;  while 
Kachrylion,  whose  connection  with  the  group  may  be  traced  in  his  use  of  the 
love-name  Leagros,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  made  a  vase  painted  by 
Euphronios,  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  cylix  and  pinax.  The 
(fragmentary)  signature  of  [Euxijtheos  on  the  Louvre  krater  with  Aeaypo^ 
Ka\6^  furnishes  a  link  of  connection  between  our  group  and  that  of  the 
'  hieratic  '  cylix-painters  Oltos  and  Sosias,  to  the  first  of  whom  Euxitheos 
furnished  cylices  for  painting.  An  even  more  direct  connection  is  given  by 
the  fragments  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  published  by  Winter^  and  apparently 
signed  by  Euphronios,  which  treat  the  legend  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  quite 
in  the  'hieratic  '  manner.  The  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  class  of  vases 
are  well  known.     In  the  first  place,  we  have  traces  that  the  artists  had  not 


^  Cp.  the  uusigned  va.se  of  Brygos  Archaeolo-  is  furnished  by  the  Danae-stamnos  {M.d.I.  1856 

9!rt,  xxxii.  8,  9,  11,  which  also  shows  the  rows  viii.),    in  the   developed   style  of  Hieron  and 

dots.  Brygos. 

*  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  Danae-krater  '  Jahrbuch,  1888,  ii. 
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yet  freed  themselves  from  the  restraiiils  of  b.f.  todinifiue.  The  use  of  the 
incised  line  is  the  best  known  of  these  indications.  Phintiii.s,  Euthmnides 
and  Kachryhon  use  it  (ommonly  to  represent  the  outline  of  the  hair,  &c, 
Klein,  it  is  true,  states^  that  Ku])hnjnios  never  employs  it.  He  attributes, 
however,  to  that  artist  the  external  decoration  of  the  British  Museum  cylix 
sii^ned  by  Pamphaios,  where  the  incised  hair-outline  more  than  once  occurs, 
while  it  is  f(Mind  on  a  rectnitly-discovered  fra<(ment  of  the  Pelens-Tlietis  vase 
from  the  Acropolis.  Tiie  use  of  })iirple,  as  Schneider  pointed  out,'^  is  also  a 
survival  from  b.f.  painting.  A  characteristic  instance  may  be  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  Antiopeia  cyli.x  of  Kachrylion  in  tlie  British  Museum,  where  the 
drawing  is  of  tiie  most  developed  r,f.  style,  showing  the  influence  of 
Euphronios,  while  the  tails  of  two  of  the  horses  attached  to  Theseus'  chariot 
remind  one  of  similar  horse  tails  on  b.f.  vases.  They  are  filled  in,  in  the  one 
case  with  purple,  in  the  other  with  white,  and  the  outlines  are  inci.sed. 

The  second  notable  characteristic  of  our  group  is  a  marked  con- 
ventionality, not  to  say  stylizatiou,  which  shows  itself  (1)  in  the  ihawiug 
of  garments  with  severely  geometrical  'swallow-tail'  folds,  (2)  in  a  highly 
elaborated  and  conventional  system  of  drawing  the  nude,  in  order  to  indicate 
muscles,  ribs,  &c.  This  is  usually  executed  with  thin  varnish.  Among  con- 
ventional devices  may  also  be  classed  that  of  representing  curly  hair  by  rows 
of  raised  points  laid  on  in  black  varnish,  the  so-called  '  Buckellockchen.' 
The  extraordinary  care  with  which  these  were  formed  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  Petersburg  krater  which  I  assign  to  Phintias.  A  break  runs  through  the 
back  of  the  head  of  Theseus,  and  the  restorer  has  been  forced  to  imitate  the 
'  Buckellockchen,'  but  has  entirely  failed  to  lay  on  the  black  varnish  with  the 
certainty  of  touch  of  the  original  artist.  On  holding  the  vase  to  the  light 
the  superior  regularity  of  the  small  raised  cones  in  the  original  parts  of  the 
head  is  manifest,  and  was  rightly  used  by  Petersen  as  a  criterion  for  denying 
the  genuineness  of  the  head  of  the  fallen  warrior,  otherwise  a  marvellously 
clever  piece  of  imitation.  A  masterpiece  of  this  conventional  art  is  the 
Antaios-krater  of  Euphronios,  which  combines  in  one  the  stylised  drawing  of 
the  nude  illustrated  by  the  British  Museum  hydria  of  Phintias,  and  the 
geometrical  garments  to  be  seen  on  the  obverse  of  his  stamnos. 

In  respect  of  technical  skill  we  must  assign  a  high  place  to  Phintias 
among  the  exponents  of  this  system  of  drawing.  Both  in  his  larger  vases 
such  as  the  Corneto  amphora  and  in  such  a  small  gem  as  the  Athens  cylix  the 
resources  of  the  school  are  displayed  to  the  full.  Details  such  as  the  eyelashes, 
the  down  on  the  cheek,  and  the  circle  of  dots  representing  the  hair  on  the 
nipple  of  the  male  breast  are  carefully  put  in,  and  the  contours  are  drawn  with 
an  admirable  firnmess  of  touch.  Except  when  looked  at  under  the  technical 
aspects,  however,  the  art  of  Phintias  is  not  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  admira- 
ti(m.  Originality  of  conception  and  inventive  genius  are  not  qualities  which 
can  be  attributed  to  him.  He  remains  at  the  standpoint  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Euphronios,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  influence 

I-  Eiqihronios,"-  p.  271.  ^  Jahrbuch,  1889  p.  199. 
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of  the  superior  originality  of  that  artist  as  shown  in  his  hiter  productions. 
Like  Euphronios  in  his  earlier  days,  Phintias  treats  hy  preference  tlie  current 
subjects  from  tlie  myths  of  Herakles  which  formal  the  staple  of  b.f.  vase- 
painting.  Twice  he  gives  us  the  contest  fur  the  J)cl|)hic  tripod,  a  subject  in 
the  treatment  of  whicli  he  seems  to  be  under  the  inlluence  of  Andoki<les, 
although  in  each  case  lie  shows  a  slightly  tliti[V'ring  type,  ;is  indeed  the  type  <»f 
this  scene  was,  it  would  seem,  one  of  the  niost  nntixed  in  tiio  rquiiulrc  of  the 
b.f.  vase-painters.  It  is  unfortunately  impossiljJe  to  identify  witii  certainty 
the  subject  of  the  obverse  of  the  stamnos  and  those  of  the  unsigned  Petersburg 
krater:  the  hitter,  if  complete,  would  no  doubt  show  an  advance  in  respect 
of  originality.  The  main  subject  of  the  British  Museum  hydria  is  asomewiiat 
ingenious  variation  of  the  scene  so  common  on  later  b.f.  hydrine,  where  a 
procession  of  maidens  is  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  water  from  a 
fountain.  The  change  of  sex  gave  the  artist  an  opportunity  for  displaying  to 
the  full  his  powers  of  drawing  the  nude;  while  on  the  shoulder  of  the  same 
vase  we  have  one  of  the  long  series  of  scenes  from  the  symposion  which 
suddenly  make  their  appearance  at  this  epoch — a  scene  exactly  similar  U> 
that  which  Euthumides  considered  sufficient  decoration  for  his  hydria  now 
preserved  at  Bona,^  In  the  palaestric  scene  on  the  reverse  of  the  stamnos 
Phintias  is  again  drawing  on  the  common  stock  of  his  contemporary  artists 
and  produces  a  picture  wortliy  to  take  its  place  beside  the  well-known 
krater  in  Berlin  (21S0)  already  referred  to,  generally  attributed  to  Eu- 
thumides. 

We  may  now  consider  what  the  period  was  of  which  Phintias  is  so 
characteristic  a  representative.  I  have  called  it  above  the  Leagros-period, 
from  the  love-name  which  is  most  characteristic,  and  which  links  together 
the  largest  number  of  artists.  From  our  present  point  (jf  view,  however,  it 
might  with  equal  justice  be  called  the  Megakles-period,  since  the  name  of 
Meg;tkles,  which  we  find  on  the  British  Museum  hydria,  forms  a  link 
between  Phintias  and  Euthumides.  The  question  is,  Do  these  names  furnish 
us  with  any  external  evidence,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature,  towards  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  vase-painters  w^ho  employ  them  ? 

Since  Studniczka's  article  in  the  Jahrhuch  of  1887  there  has  been  a 
widely-spread  tendency  to  push  back  the  date  of  the  transition  of  styles  into 
the  end  of  the  Peisistratid  period.  Klein,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Vaseu 
init  Lieblingdnschriften,  has  tried  to  counteract  this  theory.  His  treatment 
of  the  evidence  centres  on  two  main  points  of  importance. 

(1)  The  chronology  of  Leagros  and  Glaukon,  whose  names  mark  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  career  of  Euphronios.  Leagros  was  killed  when 
commanding  in  Thrace  in  -iOT  B.C.,  Glaukon  commanded  the  Athenian  tleet 
in  482  H.c.  Assuming  them  to  have  been  youthful  knights  about  twenty 
years  before  those  dates,  we  should  get  490 — 450  as  the  period  of  the 
activity  of  Euphronios,  and  the  beginnings  of  r.f,  vase-painting  would  be 
thrown  back  to  a  period  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars. 

1  A.Z.  1873,  i.K. 
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(2)  Tlic  piiuix  ill  the  Ashiiiulciiri  MusL-ina  ;it  Oxford  with  the  inscription 
M.i\Ttii8>]<{  KciXu'i  iiw\  tho  rcprescMitation  of  a  '  Persian  rider'  is  an  advanced 
Work  of  Epiktetos,  st)  listically  paralKl  to  his  two  signed  vases  bearing  the 
inscription  "iTnrap^^^o'i  KaXus\  It  was  j)ainted,  acccjnling  to  Klein's  theory, 
under  tlie  ins[)ir.itioii  of  Marathon  and  nuist  l)e  dated  about  4<S.S  U.C.  This 
beintj  the  ease,  th('  IIiii[);nchos  whose  name  appearson  the  vases  of  Epiktetos 
cannot  bt;  the  son  of  Poisistratos,  as  Stiubiiczka  wcjiUd  have  us  believe.  It 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  true  that  the  name  l{ij)parch(js  disappears  from 
Athenian  history  after  .")14  n.C.  The  nauK^  of  the  archon  of  41)G  ]J.c.  is 
sufiicient  to  disprin'e  this. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Klein's  argumentation  on  these  points  is  in  some 
details  open  to  criticism.  I  write  on  this  subject,  however,  with  much 
diffidence,  as  the  subject  is  shortly  to  be  treated  by  Studniczka.  Neverthe- 
less, as  I  stated  some  })ortion  of  the  argument  in  a  paper  read  at  Athens  in 
March  immediately  after  the  })ublication  of  Aristotle's  treatise  Trepl 
'AOrjvaioov  iroXiTeiai:,  I  shall  restate  my  views  shortly  in  this  context. 
Firstly,  as  to  the  Miltiades  pinax.  That  the  rider  is  necessarily  a  Persian 
from  tiie  army  of  Darius  is  in  no  way  proved.  Klein  compares  the  painted 
statue  now  in  the  Acropolis  ^[useum.  p]ven  tho  sex  of  this  latter  figure  is 
not  certain,  and  it  has  frequently  been  held  to  be  an  Amazon.  That  the 
figure  belonged  to  a  monument  in  memory  of  Marathon  seems  quite  incon- 
sistent with  its  style,  which  can  scarcely  be  placed  later  than  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century.  There  is  theretore  no  reason  why  the  Oxford  pinax  should 
not  represent  r..(/.  a  Scythian  horsenjan.  As  to  Miltiades,  the  question  as  to 
his  whereabouts  between  512  B.C.  and  49G  B.C.  has,  as  is  well  known,  never 
been  answered.  But  is  tliere  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  may  not  have 
spent  at  least  a  portion  of  that  time  in  Athens  ?  If  the  Epiktetos  pinax  be 
rightly  referred,  as  I  believe,  to  that  perioil,  a  date  will  be  arrived  at 
which  I  should  consider  more  in  harmony  with  facts  and  with  the  time 
necessary  for  the  development  of  vase-painting  than  the  dates  either  of 
Stu(hiiczka  or  of  Klein.  To  uphold  Studuiczka's  date  we  shouUl  almost  be 
forced  to  assume  that  the  Miltiades  mentioned  A\as  the  elder  of  that  name, 
killed  in  5lo  B.C.  and  this  seems  very  improbable,  whereas  the  assumption 
that  the  victor  of  Marath(jn  is  the  person  named,  and  that  the  painting  of 
the  Scythian  rider  rt^fers  to  his  adventures  in  the  north,  creates  no  difficulty. 

Another  line  of  argument  converging  on  tlie  same  result  is  furnished  by 
the  information  given  in  the  Aristotelian  work  Trepl  'ABrjvaLwv  TroXLreia^i  as 
to  the   ostracism    of    Hipparchos,   Megakles,    and    Xanthippos.      From    the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  this  work  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  dates: — 
48(S.  Ostracism  of  Hipparchos,  son  of  Charmos. 
487.   Ostracism  of  Megakles,  son  of  Hippcjkrates. 
480.  Ostracism  of  Xanthippos,  son  of  Ariphron. 
As  is  well  known,  oarpaKa  used  on  the  two  latter  occasions  are  preserved  to 
us : — 

(1)  the    oarpaKov  published    by    I3enii(lorf,    (lrifrJii<ichc    und    Skilische 
VasrahiliJrr,  xxix.  lU,  inscribed  y\eyaKXrj^'\'mroKpdTou<i  W.Xw7reKrj6ev,  which 
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coafiriiis  the  statement  ot"  Aristotle  as  against  those  of  the  Orators,  who  refer 
the  ostracism  to  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Alcihiades,  who  was  the  son  of 
Kleisthenes,  and  iirst  cousin  of  Megakles  the  son  of  Hippokrates.^ 

(2)  tlie  oarpaKov — -a  fragment  of  carelessly  painted  b.f.  work^puljiishcd 
by  Studniczka  in  the  Jakrbiich,  1887  p.  IGl,  inscribed  'B,dvdL'inro<i  'Appicf)- 

pOVO'i. 

The  identification  of  Megakles  the  son  of  Hippokx'ates  with  the  person 
celebrated  by  Phintias  and  Euthumides  is  accepted  as  at  lenst  prubable  by 
Klein,  and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  polychrome  pinax  in  the  Acropolis 
Museum  published  by  Benndorf  ('E0.  'Apx-  1887  VI.),  where  the  name 
Meya/cX*}?  has  been  erased  and  T\avKVT>]<;  substituted.  The  style  of  the 
drawing  is  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  that  of  tlie  two  artists  mentioned.  It  may 
very  well  be  a  work  of  Euthumides. 

I  should  further  identify  the  Hipparchos  celebrated  by  E})iktetos,  U(jt, 
as  Studniczka  does,  with  the  tyrant,  but  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  son  of 
Charmos.'-^  Studniczka^  argues  that  both  this  individual,  having  been 
the  first  person  ostracised  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  and  the 
(possibly  identical)  archon  of  49G,  would  have  been  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  while  the  Peisistratidae  still  reigned.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  the  epithet  Ka\6<;  was  applied  only  to  €(f)y/3oc.  No  doubt 
the  name  of  any  politician  or  prominent  personage  who  happened  to  enjoy 
a  passing  popularity  might  appear  in  the  same  formula.  And  in  the  light  of 
the  information  derived  from  the  newly  discovered  treatise  of  Aristotle,  which 
shows  us  that  Hipparchos  remained  in  Athens  until  488  B.C.,  the  history  of 
vase-painting  may  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  chronological  basis  by  the 
assumption  that  the  career  of  Epiktetos  and  the  popularity  of  Hipparchos 
and  Miltiades  fall  within  the  closing  decade  of  the  sixth  century,  while  the 
period  of  Megakles'  tame  will  be  placed  some  years  later  and  abruptly 
terminated  by  his  ostracism  in  487  B.C.,  at  which  date  his  name  had  probably 
stood  for  no  long  period  on  the  Acropolis  pinax  from  which  it  was  erased. 
The  name  of  his  father,  Hippokrates,  the  brother  of  Kleisthenes,  appears,  as 
might  be  expected,  on  b.f.  hydriae,  while  that  of  his  son  Euryptolemos  occurs 
on  cylices  in  the  advanced  style  of  Duris. 

Our  final  result,  then,  occupies  an  intermediary  position  between  the 
chronologies  of  Studniczka  and  Klein,  and  is  attained  by  taking  as  a  starting- 
point,  not  the  Leajros-Glaukon  chronology  of  the  latter,  which  could  without 
great  difficulty  be  harmonised  with  the  dates  given  above,  nor  the  Hipparchos 
chronology  of  the  former,  which  is  based  on  a  confusion  of  persons,  but  tlie 
chronology  whose  fixed  point  is  the  ostracism  of  Megakles,  who  is  celebrated 
on  the  hydria  of  Phintias. 

H.  Stuart  Jones. 


'   I.ys.  c.  Jk.  I.  39.   Pseud.-Aii.loc.  c.  Ale.  34.       HUt.  Graec.  i.  p.  364). 

2  KleLtoik'mos  np.  Atli.  609  c.  (Miil'cr,  Fruf/.  »  Jahrhuvh  1887,  p.  166. 
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THE  NORTH  DOORWAY  OF  THK  KRKCHTHEUM. 

Mr.  Sciiultz  in  liis  pi»i)er  upon  the  above  subject,  imblished  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  of  Jfcllcnic  Studies,  pointed  out  some  interesting  tacts 
which  had  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  and  also  advanced  several  new  theories. 
My  object  in  writing  the  following  notes  is  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the 
theories  put  forward  by  him  and  wliich  T  l\o  not  think  he  has  proved.  And 
I  do  this  the  more  willingly  as  Mr.  Schultz  at  the  close  of  his  article  expressly 
states  that  he  gives  his  theories  in  order  to  open  up  further  discussion  on  the 
subject.  The  point  I  refer  to  is  the  contention  that  the  present  door-jambs 
are  not  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  that  the  decorations  of 
the  original  doorway  were  mmh  simpler. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  article,  classed  under  points  of  miscellaneous 
evidence,  mention  is  made  of  some  iron  cramps  '  the  principal  use  for  which 
would  have  been  to  steady  the  jambs,  not  actually  to  tie  them  back.'  Now 
these  cramps,  which  Mr.  Schultz  considers  of  such  slight  importance,  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  main  evidence  as  to  whether  the  present  jambs  are  original  or 
not,  for  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  cramps  have  been  in  any  way  altered,  or 
if  they  are  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  placed  in  the  wall, 
then  we  have  certain  proof  that  the  jambs  are  later. 

Fortunately  part  of  the  second  course  of  the  walling  on  the  east  side  of 
the  doorway  is  broken  away,  which  enables  us  to  examine  one  of  these 
cramps  (see  photograph,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Vol.  xii.  Plate  1), 
When  examining  and  taking  measurements  of  this  cramp  I  discovered  that 
the  tail-piece  in  the  jamb  still  retains  some  of  its  lead  fixing,  and  this  lead 
could  only  have  been  o-un  in  to  the  mortise-hole  before  the  third  course  of 
walling  was  laid,  and  so  on  for  each  successive  cramp,  or  in  other  words  the 
jamb  stone  must  have  been  hoisted  up  into  position  befoie  the  walling  was 
built,  and  then  as  each  course  of  stone  was  laid  the  cramps  were  fixed,  first 
the  T-shaped  end  into  the  wall,  and  then  the  lead  run  in  to  the  tail-piece  in 
the  jamb  and  the  '  slightly  wider  and  downward  turn  of  the  holes '  was  not  to 
allow  the  jambs  to  be  adjusted  into  position,  but  was  necessary  for  the  lead  to 
run  down  and  form  a  key,  and  also  to  enable  the  tail-end  of  the  cramps  to  be 
placed  in-  the  jamb  before  the  T  end  could  be  put  in  the  block  of  the  wall,  as 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  cramp  at  all.  (See  Plan 
and  Section.)  This  then  to  me  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  jambs  as  they 
exist  are  original  and  contemporary  with  the  building. 

The  use  of  these  cramps  was  certainly  to  tie  back  the  jambs  and  not,  as 
Mr.  Schultz  says,  simply  to  steady  them.     The  rebating  of  the  jamb  on  to 
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the  wull  (a  oh  jtlaii)  would  prevuut  any  lateral  inovL'inciit  towards  tin.'  interior, 
but  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  jamlxs  at  the  top  wcjuld  certainly  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  such  cramps  to  tie  them  back  to  counteract  any  tendency  of 
fallint,'  in. 

As  far  as  I  can  understanil  from  ^Iv.  Schult/.'s  article  the  reason  he  ascribes 
for  the  present  jambs  being  later  is  that,  'wIumi  the  first  lintel  was  brcjken 
they  found  it  2)ractically  impossible  to  cut  out  the  wh(de  of  the  lintel  and 
replace  it  as  it  stood,  so  they  altered  the  arrangement  and  design  of  the  door 
by  putting  in  new  heavy  jambs  in  one  stone  strong  enough  to  support  tln^ 
new  lintel,  and  so  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  again  resting  and  tying  it 
into  the  wall  on  each  side  ' ;  but  surely  this  is  very  slight  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  such  an  assertion,  for  when  the  building  was  being  t'rected  the  natural 
way  would  have  been  to  tail  in  the   lintel   stone,    liowever  strong  the   jambs 


■^ t ? 


j^  English  Feet 


were,  and  afterwards  when  the  first  liiitel  was  broken  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  way  of  repairing  the  damage  would  be  not  to  tail  in  the  ends  of  the 
lintel,  but  to  support  it  on  the  jambs,  provided  they  were  strong  enough,  and 
the  fact  that  the  present  jambs  are  strong  enough  is  no  reason  tiiat  there 
were  earlier  ones  that  were  not. 

Mr.  Schultz  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ornament  on  the 
jambs  differs  considerably  fiom  that  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  seems  to 
assume  from  this  that  the  present  jambs  must  be  later,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  says  the  detail  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  other  decorations  for 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  execution.  In  answer  to  this  the  question 
naturally  arises.  Why  should  not  the  decoration  of  such  a  special  feature  as 
this  doorway  differ  from  the  other  parts  of  the  building  ? 
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If  tlicii  it  cuii  1)0  prov(!d  by  tlic  existence  of  tlic  cramps  that  the  present 
jambs  arc  oiin'mal,  tlic  theory  put  fbrwanl  by  Mr.  Schultz  and  also  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Gardner  that  the  6vpat  of"  tlie  inscription  were  jamb  stones  belonging 
to  this  doorway  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  (juestion  as  to  the  nn-aning  of  the 
terms  dvpai  and  i^vya  remains  still  undecided. 

Mr.  (jlardiicr  on  page  15  speaking  of  ^licliaelis'  interpretation  as 
representing  the  leaves  and  rails  of  a  (hjor  says,  '  There  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  an  interpretation,  especially  since  a  door  with  marble 
leaves  scicms  very  improbable.'  There  is  certaiidy  no  existing  example  as  far 
as  I  know  of  such  a  door  belonging  to  classic  times,  though  many  stone  doors 
still  remain  in  Syiia  and  there  are  two  examples  of  marble  doors  of  Byzantine 
times,  probably  following  Greek  tradition,  one  in  the  gallery  of  S.  Sophia, 
(Constantinople,  and  another  pair  of  doors,  now  used  as  wall  panelling  in  the 
Moi/^  T>}9  -^(opaq  also  at  Constantinople,  a  drawing  of  which  was  published 
by  IVof.  Aitchison  in  the  JJuilder  of  February  2<Sth  LSOl.  The  sizes  of 
tliese  latter  <loors  agree  very  nearly  with  the  dimensions  given  in  the  Erech- 
theum  inscription. 

There  is  also  another  point  about  the  inscription  I  would  mention, 
though  perhaps  not  much  value  can  be  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  that  the 
dimensions  given  are  8]  feet  high  by  2^  feet  broad  with  no  third  dimension 
for  the  depth  or  thickness,  an  omission  which  might  well  be  allowed  in  de- 
scribing a  thin  slab  of  marble  like  a  door,  where  it  is  the  superficial  area 
which  is  wanted,  but  not  at  all  likely  to  be  omitted  in  giving  the  dimensions 
of  a  door-jamb  where  it  is  the  cubical  area  which  is  re<iuired. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  another  theory  to  the  many  which  have 
already  been  advanced  as  to  the  position  of  these  four  Ovpai  in  the  building, 
it  is  that  they  formed  two  pairs  of  doors,  connecting  the  two  aisles  with  the 
western  part  of  the  building — and  the  sizes  of  which  would  be  8  j  feet  high  by 
5  feet  wide.  The  two  openings  in  the  western  cross-wall  as  shown  in  Mr. 
Penrose's  plan  of  the  Erechtheum  {Principles  of  AUicnian  Arcliitccturc,  2nd 
edition)  are  exactly  this  width,  namely  5  feet,  though  as  Mr.  Penrose  says, 
'  The  width  of  these  aisles  shown  in  the  restored  plan  is  derived  from  the 
doorways  which  lately  existed  in  the  Avestern  wall,  but  their  exact  original 
position  must  be  considered  indeterminate  because  the  whole  interitjr  of  the 
temple,  including  the  western  cross  wall  appears  to  have  been  much  altered.' 
If  one  allows  that  the  Ovpai  were  doors,  then,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Gardner's 
interpretation  of  the  inscription,  the  difficulty  about  the  i^v^a  is  at  once  ex- 
plained, by  taking  them  to  be  the  rails  of  the  doors  into  which  black  stones 
were  inlaid  as  decorations;  and  as  the  features  of  a  marble  door  would  in  all 
probability  be  borrowed  from  a  wooden  one,  so  would  these  names  also  be 
borrowed  from  the  same  source.  This  method  of  inlaying  different  materials 
as  decorations  we  know  was  used  elsewhere  in  the  Erechtheum,  as  for  instance 
the  inlaid  centres  of  dififerent  coloured  glass  or  stone  in  the  interlacing  orna- 
ment round  the  capitals  of  the  north  portico. 

Sidney  IT.  Bahnslky. 
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AN    INSCRIPTION    FROM    K(iYPT. 
GEAMEnCTH 

EiciAi  enmaXaXi 
EiciAwpoi: 
n  I  A  e  p  H  0  Y  c  K  A  T  e  c  K  e  Y  A  •:;  e  N 

5  eKTOYIAlOYeYC€B€IACXAPlN 

enATAewi 

LIGAYTOKPATOPOCKAICAPOCTITOY 
AlXlOYAAPIANOYANTuuNINOYCeBACTOY 
EYCeBOYC/7'  (t)AW(|)l 

EJ'crtSi  eV  MakdXi 
Eicr/8<ypo9 
TliaOpi]ov<;  KareaKevaaev 

eK  Tou  Ihlov  evae^ela'i  X^'-P'^^ 

eV  u<yadon 
\-Ld  avTOKpuTopof;  K.aiaapo<;  Ti'rov 
AlXiov  ASpidvou  ^AvTovivou  'l.ejBaarov 
E^(7e/9oi)<?.  ^acd^i. 

A  rectangular  slab  of  marble,  measuring  14^  in.  x  12  in.  x  nearly  1|. 
Brought  from  Egypt  in  1890  by  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  now  in  the 
library  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis. 

Dated  the  nineteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  157. 

The  letters  are  not  all  of  the  same  size  or  shape,  being  squarer  in  tlic 
upper  part  of  the  inscription,  1-3,  as  C,  and  in  the  rest,  especially  the  last 
three  lines,  approaching  to  the  shape  of  written  characters,  as  C  €  \.  A, 
They  have  been  coloured  red,  and  many  of  them  still  are  so. 

(2)  Ma\aX,t9,  (4)  YiiaOprfovq  :  I  can  find  no  trace  of  tliese  places.  The 
second.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  suggests,  may  be  the  Place  of  Hathor. 

(6)  Iota  adscript  kept  in  this  old  formula,  although  it  is  omitted 
in  (1). 

\V.  II.  I).  Rouse. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  IN   (iREECJK. 

1M)0— 01. 

'J'llK  sc;;isori  wiiicli  is  tn  l)i'  ii  cordeil  in  tlio  following  pages  lias  been 
marked  by  a  persevering  ninl  wide-spread  activity,  both  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  Archaeological  Society,  and  also  among  all  the 
foreign  schools  established  in  Athens.  This  activity  has  been  n^warded  b}'  re- 
sults which  are  in  manyca^es  very  interesting  ;  but'at  the  same  time  there  are 
no  discoveries  to  record  so  fortunate  and  brilliant  as  those  which  gave  us  last 
season  the  gold  cups  of  Baphion  or  the  great  group  by  Damophon  at  Lycosura. 
One  fact,  however,  is  of  higher  importance  than  any  single  discovery.  The 
hmg-postponed  excavation  of  Delphi  has  at  last  been  formally  conceded  to  the 
French  School.  Those  wlio  have  heard  of  the  complicated  negotiations  which 
have  been  going  on  about  this  matter  for  the  last  few  years  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  original  draft  of  the  contract,  which  was  published  last 
spring,  bears  the  date  1887.  But  it  did  not  receive  the  Iloj^al  assent  and  so 
become  law  until  13/25  April,  1801.  The  chief  features  of  the  agreement, 
which  follows  the  same  lines  as  that  made  with  the  Germans  about  Olympia, 
are  as  follows.  Right  of  compulsory  expropriation  is  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
roads  and  railways ;  all  land  thus  ac(|uired  becomes  the  property  of  the  Greek 
Government,  as  also  do  all  antiquities  of  any  kind  which  may  be  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand  the  right  of  excavation  is  given  to  the  French  for  ten  years, 
and  also  the  exclusive  right  of  copying,  photographing,  and  publishing  all  an- 
tiquities discovered  for  five  year?  from  the  date  of  discovery  in  each  case.  The 
expropriation  of  the  village  of  Castri  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  process;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  work  will  actually  begin  upon  the  site  of  Delphi  during 
the  coming  season.  All  will  await  its  results  with  the  highest  interest,  and 
with  confidence  that  the  French  School,  under  the  able  direction  of  M. 
HomoUe,  will  carry  out  the  excavations  witb  the  same  high  efficiency  that 
has  marked  its  other  undertakings. 

The  excavation  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  had  been  completed  before 
my  last  report ;  but  one  or  two  inscriptions,  which  though  previously  found 
had  neither  been  pieced  together  nor  published,  call  for  notice.  In  referring 
to  tliese,  as  for  much  other  information,  I  am  indebted  to  the  official  AeXriov, 
edited  by  M.  Cabbadias.  Dr.  Lolling's  publications  and  notes  upon  in- 
scriptions in  this  periodical  are  of  the  highest  interest;   and  the  descriptions 
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and  j)l:ius  of  n'cciitly  discovered  nionuiiicnts,  wliidi  t.ikc  a  more  ]»roniirieiit 
j>lace  tlian  hefm-e.  add  greally  to  its  scieiitiHc  value.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  cuiijiinetion  with  tliis  liii,dier  eHieiency,  a  greater  punctuality 
in  the  production  ol"  the  in<nitldy  innnherscannut  he  attained.  Tlie  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  an  inipiovenient  are  obvious,  but  the  gain  wcjuld  certainly 
be  projK>rtionatt'.' 

The  most  important  of  the  inscriptions  has  l)een  piec(.'d  together  out  of 
forty-one  fragments,  nintMjf  them  already  published  in  the  Attic  Carpioi,  and  is 
published  by  Dr.  Lolling  in  the  AeXriov,  and  iliscussetl  by  him  at  greater  length 
in  the  'A0rji>a.  Jt  is  concerning  a  temple  described  in  the  inscription  as  the 
Hecat4nnj>e(lon  ;  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  two  slabs  on  which  the 
inscription  is  cut  formed  part  of  the  anta  of  this  temple  itself.  Thus  \vc  have 
it  proved  that  at  the  time  when  tlie  inscripti(»ns  were  cut — probably  in  the  last 
(juarter  of  the  si.xtli  century,  and  certaijily  long  before  the  present  Parthenon 
was  built- — tliere  existed  a  building  with  the  name  liecatonipcdon  ;  its  relation 
to  the  Parthenon,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  its  name  became  transferred,  if 
it  wa.s  so  transferred,  to  the  celia  of  the  later  building,  are  matters  of  con- 
troversy which  cannot  be  touched  liere ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  tiiat 
TO,  ol/cjjfjiaTa  TO,  ev  toS  ' E/caTOfMiriSfp  is  a  description  fitting  remarkably  well 
the  plan  of  the  ten)ple  just  south  of  the  Eiechtheum.  Dr.  liolling's  atteni])t 
to  connect  all  later  inscri])tions  that  mention  the  llecatompedon  with  this 
early  temple,  and  not  with  the  Parthenon,  seems  opc;n  to  much  graver  doubts, 
and  will  hardly  meet  with  universal  acceptance. 

Another  short  inscription  is  woith  (pioting  in  full ;  it  runs: — 

TtjvSe  Koptiv  ave9r]K€v  uTrap^vv  .  .  .  \o'^o<;  (iypa<i 
Tjv  Ol  WovTOfiehoiv  ^pvaorptaiv'  eiropev. 

Here  it  seems  that  we  have  a  helji  in  the  difficult  problem  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  female  statues  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  Acropolis — or  rather 
a  warning  against  any  attempt  to  identify  theui,  since  the  dedicator  himself 
wiis  content  to  call  his  olfering  '  a  maiden  ' ;  we  have  also  a  warning  against. 
drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  nature  of  the  ottering  as  to  the  sex  or 
character  of  either  deity  or  worshii)per,  since  the  one  is  Poseidon  in  this  case, 
the  other  a  fisherman.  Other  inscriptions  which  were  found  on  the  Acro- 
polis contain  iledications  to  Zeus  KATai^dTy]<i,  Zeus  Naios,  Dioiie,  and  Zeus 
Polieus. 

A  good  many  very  interesting  discoveries  liave  resulte<l,  as  was  to  be 
exjjccted,  from  the  extension  of  the  Piraeus  Railway.  The  line  taken  by  the 
new  cutting  proceeds  parallel  to  the  Hermes  Street  across  the  district  north 
of  the  Theseum,  and  then  it  bends  at  right  angles,  and  proceeds  along  the 
Athena  Street  to  the  PI  ice  de  la  (,'oncorde  {'Ofiovota).  On  a  spot  which  lies 
upon  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  Theseum  to  the  Dipylon  Gate,  several 
inscii[>tions  were  fouu'l  ?//  si/i',  which  have  a  special  interest  from  the  record 

'  For  many  of    tlio    TlIs    rocunlril    in    tliis       <mI  ;  aiid  I  wisii  to  .xjurss  ..m.-.^  ni'ii^'  my  "I'li 
rofinrt  I  am  iiul<-i'tr'l  to  tlii-  iiivdntbip  j"  lioiij-        ;;;itiuii  t<>  il  IliiMiiulioiit. 
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they  contain  tliat.  lliey  wero  set  uj>  iik  tlic  tinuiio.s  of  i\n;  Demos  and  the 
('liaiiti'S.  Jt  was  known  bciorc,  from  a  throne  in  the  thc^atre  and  other 
evidence,  that  a  eoiiiimm  cnlt  of  these;  divinities  existed  ;  hnt  its  seat  is  now 
ascertained  for  the;  lirst  time.  Urd'oi  Innately  Pausanias  (h)C!S  not  mention 
t  heir  tenuinos  hy  name,  or  w*-  slionld  have  trained  a  valnahh;  ]H)int  in  the 
niu(h-(lisj)nte(l  topuyiaphy  of  his  loiilc;;  hnt  it,  is  sn<_fL?ested  with  much  j>ro- 
ltal)inty  that  it  was  am<jnj^  the  lepu  He(Ji)v  that  he  speaks  ol  as  adj«)ininLi  one 
ol'  the  porti(u)es  that  led  from  the  ;^ate  to  the  (Jeramicns.  Jn  any  case,  the 
contents  of  the  inscriptions,  wliich  are  mostly  in  njemory  of  puhh(r  and 
political  services,  seem  to  iniply  that  they  were  set  n|)  in  or  near  the  Ai^ora. 
the  centre  of  j»uhlic  jile  ;  and  thns  we  have  a  distinct  j^ain  in  the  eviilenco  as 
to  the  most  ditficnlt  of  all  problems  itj  Athenian  to[iography.  Another  dis- 
covery, made  only  abont  40  yards  east  of  these  inscriptions,  is  in  itself  of 
still  higher  interest,  for  it  gives  ns  one  more  work  which,  if  it  cannot  be 
reckont;d  as  an  original  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  great  masters  of  anticpiity, 
may  at  least  be  a  snbordinatc;  part  of  his  design.  It  consists  of  a  stpiare 
basis,  surmonnted  by  what  appi^ars  to  Ix;  the  basi;  of  a  circular  ])cdestal ;  on 
(!ach  of  three  sides  is  represented  a  tripod  and  a  figure  of  a  horseman,  in 
relief ;  on  the  fourth  f-ide  is  the  inscription  : — 

^^v\ap')^ovi/T€<;  €i>iKQ)v  avdnnraaia 
AijfiaiveToi;  Ay/jueov  Tlaiav€V<i, 
Aij/iiea^i  ArjfiaLpeTov  Ilaiav€u<i, 
Ar)fiocr6evr)<i  Arjfiaivirov  Ilaiavev<;. 
lipva^i<i  eiroirjcreu. 

It  is  clear,  as  Dr.  Lolling  remark.",  that  the  victories  in  the  contest  of  the 
avOi-TTTraa-ia,  or  cavalry  manoeuvres — as  described  by  Xenophon  in  his  Hi})- 
■jKirchiiVS,  iii.  11  fiqq. — must  have  been  won  by  Demaenetus  and  his  two 
sons  at  different  times,  when  they  successively  held  the  ofhcc  of  Phylarch. 
What  the  offering  %vas  is  not  olear;  it  may  have  been  a  tripod,  but  it  appears 
from  the  mention  of  the  artist's  name  to  have  been  some  other  more 
sculptural  work.  In  any  case  it  was  probably  an  early  work  of  Bryaxis, 
bef(jre  he  was  associated  with  Scopas  in  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the 
Mausoleum,  and  was  probably  dedicated  about  the  miildle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  reliefs  upon  the  basis  may  well  be  considered  as  bearing  as  close  a 
relation  to  Bryaxis  as  the  Mantinean  reliefs,  from  the  basis  of  the  gieat 
group  of  Lett)  Aj^yoUo  and  Artemis,  bear  t)  Parax  teles.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  judged  by  this  standard,  the  new  reliefs  are  disappointing, 
though  of  course  the  subject  offers  no  very  great  scope  for  originality.  The 
horse  is  well  designed,  but  is  mechanically  repeated  upon  all  three  sides;  and 
the  execution  in  detail  does  not  rise  above  artisans'  work.  It  is  natural  to 
compare  at  once  the  horses  in  the  ]\Iausoleum  frieze  ;  and  some  points 
certainly  do  seem  to  show  resend^lance  :  the  result  of  a  more  careful  investi- 
gation and  comparison  will  he  intere.stiug.  Tlie  basis  has  now  been  placed  in 
the  National  Museum. 
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Another  itisiriptioTi  touiid  in  tlie  railway  cutting  tells  us  of  the  evil 
days  of  Athens;  it  belonged  to  an  honorary  statue  set  up  by  the  Athenians 
to  C.  Carrinas  Secundus,  the  envoy  sent  by  Nero  to  ransack  Greece  for 
statues  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  great  fire  at  Rome.  By  this  honour,  and 
})y  making  him  (  ponymons  archon,  as  we  learn  from  this  inscription,  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  tried  to  induce  him  to  spare  the  art  treasures  f)f  their 
city. 

Two  inscriptions  mentioning  tlie  temenos  of  Artemis  Sotcira  have  been 
found  in  the  excavations  near  the  Dij)ylon  Gate.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
she  had  a  shrine  in  this  region,  possibly  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  as  '  on  the  way  to  the  Academy.' 

The  tombs  of  Athens  and  Attica  have  during  the  past  season  been 
carefully  investigated,  chielly  by  M.  Stais  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  government ; 
and  a  systematic  excavation  of  them  has  given  us  valuable  information  about 
a  period  for  which  evidence  has  hitherto  been  strangely  wanting  in  Greece — 
that  whieh  comes  between  tlie  so-c  died  Mycenaean  civilisation  and  the  earliest 
liistorical  remains.  Meanwhile  the  cemeteries  of  Athens  too  have  continued 
to  yield  results  of  all  periods.  The  tomb-reliefs  near  tlie  Dipylon  Gate  have 
received  the  addition  of  another  sculptured  stela  with  a  maiden  holding  an 
oenochoe — a  very  graceful  figure  :  it  was  discovered  in  the  excavations  di- 
rected by  M.  Mylonas  for  the  Archaeological  Society.  Further  out,  in  the  outer 
Ceramicus,  the  Government  has  been  examining  a  very  interesting  cemetery — 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  the  great  Gorgon  vase,  now  pieced  together 
and  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1890. 
In  the  more  recent  excavations,  in  the  spring  of  1891,  three  cemeteries  have 
been  found,  one  above  another.  The  earliest  of  these  belongs  to  the  seventh 
century :  in  it  we  find  burial,  not  burning,  customary.  Here  many  large  and 
small  vases  of  the  Dipylon  type  have  been  found  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
some  cases  large  Dipylon  vases  have  actually  been  discovered  in  situ,  set  up 
as  monuments  over  tombs  ;  thus  what  has  long  been  surmised  is  now  finally 
proved.  The  date  of  this  cemetery  is  fortunately  proved  by  two  small  lions 
of  Egyptian  porcelain,  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions ;  tliese  are  of  a  fabric 
known  to  belong  to  the  seventh  century.^  In  the  same  tomb  was  also  found  an 
ivory  female  statuette.  The  second  cemetery  is  pre-Persian  ;  in  it  the  corpses 
were  burnt,  and  in  one  case  was  an  air-channel  to  facilitate  burning  in  the 
grave  itself,  as  at  Bourbd  (see  below,  and  this  Journal,  18:)0,  p.  212).  Here 
we  find  also  the  same  system  of  graves  covered  by  tumuli,  and  in  some  cases 
by  tombs  of  unburnt  bricks.  The  third  cemetery  consists  of  graves  dug  in 
these  tumuli;  the  bodies  are  not  burnt,  and  s>me  are  in  stone  c  )ffias ;  these 
burials  are  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  B  c. 

The  tumuli  at  Belanideza  and  at  Bourba  were  excavated  in  the  season 
1889-90,  and  I  referred  to  them  briefly  in  my  last  report.  Bit  since  then 
full  descriptions  (by   M.  Stais)  and  plans  of  them  (by  M.    Kawerau)   have 

^  Mr.  IVtr'iP,   who  examined  these  with  nie,  concurs  in  tliis  statement  ;  it  i.s  made  also  li\- 
M.  Cibbadias  in  the  AfArlov. 
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boL'ii  published  in  tlie  AeXriop,  .•iiiil  it  is  tlK'n/t'oru  iiuw  possildLi  to  disciibo 
tlicin  more  ;i(cur.iti-ly,  hikI  to  forrcct.  soini;  errors  in  my  jiriviuiis  mcc  ouiit. 

Jk'Iaiiideza,  wbicli  preserves,  in  its  mciiiiin^^,  the  iiiiinf  ot"  the  iiiifieiit 
chniie  ^l^rjyov^i  {^iXai/iSid  =  oak-trcc),  is  the  phice  where  tiie  stchi  oi"  Aristion 
was  (liseovered  ;  but  it  is  uiiknowii  whcither  it  came  Irom  tl  e  same  tumuhis  : 
fra.<;tnentary  insciiptions  from  some  early  stelae  were  tnuu'l  in  the  excavation. 
Ill  the  tumulus  is  adouble  enclosure;  the  outer  consislinti;  nf  Mpiare  blocks  of 
'  porus  '  or  rou^h  limestone  altc'rnatinjjf  with  biiked  bricks,  the  iim<  r  of  baked 
l)ricks  <»nly.  Without  couutiui;  later  tombs,  there  are  nineteen  of  aimut  tlie 
the  same  period  within  this  enclosure  ;  b\it  all  are  not  contemporary,  as  is 
pri>ved  botli  by  their  position  and  their  contents.  Two  graves  in  the  middle 
have  a  common  mtjuument  of  rouj^di  stones  built  over  them  ;  this  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  seen,  and  must  therefore  be  earlier  than  the  tumulus. 
The  tumulus  was  probably  piled  U|)  when  the  third  grave  was  made  ;  and 
then  all  th(i  later  ones  were  excavated  in  it  round  the  edge,  the  middle,  where 
the  three  earlier  graves  were,  being  respected.  The  two  earliest  tond)S  have 
the  hollowed  air-channel  now  often  found  ia  early  Attic  tonsbs,  to  facilitate 
burning  the  corpse  in  the  grave,  and  were  actually  full  of  ashes.  The  third 
tomb,  and  some  others,  contained  traces  of  a  wooden  cotHn  in  which  the 
cori)se  was  buried  ;  this  was  sometimes  let  into  a  narrower  hollow  in  the 
bottom  of  the  grave  itself,  which  is  coated  ou  the  sides  with  clay.  These 
graves  contain  black-figured  vases,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century. 
Later  graves  in  the  same  tumulus  (of  the  lifth  and  fourth  centuries)  con- 
tain white  and  red-figured  lecythi  ;  these  have  no  coffins.  Then  again 
there  are  burials,  apparently  of  Roman  period,  in  which  stone  coffins  are 
found. 

Similar  tumuli  have  been  excavated  elsewhere  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
At  Petreza  was  another  tumulus  with  central  and  surrounding  graves  ;  and 
in  the  earliest  of  these  was  a  black-figured  vase  Avith  a  sixth  century  in- 
scription. But  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  tumulus  at 
Bourba,  of  which  also  a  full  description  and  plans,  by  the  same  authors,  have 
been  published  in  the  AcXtiov.  Here,  in  addition  to  later  graves,  excavated 
in  the  tumulus,  there  are  three  tombs  whicb  must  have  been  built  before  the 
digging  of  the  open  grave  over  which  it  was  piled,  and  there  was  also  a 
monument,  consisting  of  a  statue  (of  which  the  feet  only  are  preserved) 
upon  a  ba.sis  consisting  of  four  steps  :  on  the  top  step  is  a  sixth  century  in- 
i^cription..  .(pt'\7y9  7rat86<i  KaTeOrjKev  kuXov  Ihelv,  aurop  ^aihi^O'i  eipyaaaro. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs  is  one  which  has  an  oblong  monument 
of  unbaked  bricks  built  over  it ;  the  roof  of  this  monument  is  of  clay,  and 
on  it  lay  fourteen  large  stones,  irregularly  disposetl.  In  this  grave  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  the  usual  air-channel  is  found,  as  in  the  other  early 
graves  here.  The  two  other  built  tombs  consist  of  mugh  stones.  Near  the 
brick  tomb  is  a  furrow  dug  in  the  earth,  evidently  as  a  place  for  offerings 
to  the  dead;  it  contained  broken  vases  of  archaic  period,  and  bones  of  birds. 
The  statue  above  spoken  (jf  was  at  the  corner  of  the  mound  away  Irom  the 
earliest  tombs:  it  may   perhaps  belong  to   a   slightly  later  one;  but  it  was 
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not  near  auy  :  the  basis  and    feet   have   now  been  leiiieved  io  the   National 
Museum. 

Tlie  tutnuhis  of  Marathon  lias  also  been  excavated  by  M.  Stais.  After 
some  insufHeient  investii^atioiis  that  had  jMOvionsly  been  made  a  report  was 
spread  that  the  tumulus  was  prehistoric,  and  had  nothing  to  d(j  with  the  battle. 
But  it  now  proves  that  the  '  soros,'  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  certainly  of  the 
irrave  of  the  192  Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon.  Beneath  the  tnmulus  . 
was  found  a  stratum  about  <S5  feet  long  by  20  bio  ul,  consisting  of  a  layer  of 
sand,  above  wdiich  lay  the  ashes  and  bones  cf  many  corpses,  together  with  lecythi 
and  other  v.uses  of  the  style  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars. 
In  the  middle  was  one  large  vase,  of  strange  techniipu;,  containing  ashes.  It 
is  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  by  M.  Stais  that  this  may  have  been 
tiie  burial  urn  of  one  the  Athenian  generals  who  fell.  But  in  any  case 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  we  see  in  this  tumulus  the  nKtnunumt  of 
tiiose  who  fell  in  the  first  great  victory  of  Greece  over  Persia,  and  that  modern 
scepticism  must  for  once  give  way  to  an  identification  hallowed  by  all  the 
associations  of  the  spot. 

But  the  list  of  ti>mb-sites  in  Attica  explored  during  the  past  season  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  At  Thoricus  a  domed  tomb  of  '  Mycenaean '  period  has  been 
discovered  ;  the  uniipie  peculiarity  of  this  tomb  lies  in  the  the  fact  that  it  has 
also  a  vaidted  '  dromos.'  Near  it  was  a  small  building  containing  fragments 
of  vases — doubtless  a  pit  for  offerings  to  the  dead,  like  the  trench  found  at 
Bourba.  At  Thoricus  also  was  found  an  inscripticm,  6po^  lepov  Ato9  Au- 
avTi]po<;  (on  the  stone  A  is  cut  by  mistake  for  the  first  A). 

At  Bari,  whii^h  has  long  been  known  to  contain  many  ancient  cemeteries, 
some  exploratory  digging  has  been  done,  but  it  does  ni)t  seem  to  have  led  to 
any  very  important  results,  chieHy  because  almost  all  the  tond)s,  being  easy  to 
distinguish  and  to  excavate,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  speculative  tomb -robbers. 
The  tombs  at  Bari  seem  to  fall  into  three  classes— tumuli  such  as  those  found 
elsewhere;  square-built  tombs  like  those  at  Eretria,  with  earlier  burials 
beneath  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  later  ones  in  the  heaped -ui> 
earth ;  and  common  cemeteries.  In  one  large  mound,  which  contained  many 
tombs  but  has  not  yet  been  completely  cleared,  was  found  a  portion  of  an 
archaic  female  statue,  doubtless  once  belonging  to  a  monument  like  that  at 
Bourba. 

Though  the  chief  energy  of  the  Government  has  been  directed  to 
excavations  in  Attica,  other  sites  have  riot  been  neglected.  At  Lycosura, 
where  the  great  gn^up  by  Damophon  was  discovered,  and  where  the  heavier 
pt)rtions  of  that  group  still  remain ,  awaiting  the  construction  of  a  road  to 
bring  them  down  to  Athens,  the  excavation  of  the  temple  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  plan  by  M.  Kawerau  is  promised.  On  the  authority  of  the 
same  architect  it  is  stated  that  two  periods  of  construction  can  be  recognised 
in  the  buiUUng ;  the  fountlations  and  the  lower  course  of  large  stones  have 
no  lime  mortar,  but  oidy  clay,  used  in  their  construction.  I  may  add  that 
all  the  details  of  the  work  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  what  is  almost, 
certainly  fourth  century  building  at  Megalojiolis  ;  so  that  there  is  no  diftieulty 
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ill  iccoii'iiii!^  th(!  ;ircliit(;ct.m:il  cvidciico  witli  the  d.ilc  ot  tin;  sculptor 
I  ),iiiiin»li(jii.  Tlii'iu  was  ;i  njCDiistniction  in  Itoinaii  tiiiu-s,  find  liitcr  too  tli'j 
UiiiMiiig  \v;is  uscil  for  other  |mr|>o.sc.s ;  hut  ot  couisc  vicisvitudes  hkt;  this, 
which  h.ivc  <-onit'  to  ninst  ot  the  temples  in  (Jieece,  i|u  not  in  :iny  w;iy 
affect  the  evidence  as  U>  the  original  |»in|tos(;  and  period  <»!'  the  huililin^. 

At  Ithininus,  where  M.  Stais  has  hecn  excavatiujj;  I'oi  th<!  Aichaeoloj^ical 
Society,  sonio  vriy  intcrestiog  statues  and  reliefs  have  heeii  discoveii'd. 
The  investii^ations  coiKhicteil  here  by  the  Society  of  Dihittauti  at  the 
heginninj^'  of  this  century  must  have  heeii  very  slight,  (jr  they  wouhl  hardly 
have  left  tlie  best  of  the  liarvest  to  be  reaped  by  later  liands.  In  the  larger 
temple,  which  all  havt;  recognised  as  the  tenn)le  of  Nemesis  inenti(jned  by 
L*ausanias,  were  found  many  fragments  of  small  figures  in  half-relief,  whicli 
doubtless  c<jme  from  tin;  basis  of  the  great  statue  made  by  Phidias  or 
Agoraciitus.  Some  of  the  figures  fiom  this  basis  were  recognised  by  Leake 
when  he  visited  Rhamnus.  The  fragments  now  discovered  consist  of  two 
female  lu;ads,  ami  a  portion  of  another,  a  head  of  a  young  man,  and  a  head 
of  a  liorse  ;  nUo  of  a  male  and  a  female  torso,  the  legs  of  a  mak;  figure,  and 
others.  Some  of  these  may  be  identitiitd  with  probability  oi"  even  certainty 
from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that  the  relief  carved  on  the 
basis  represented  Leda  bringing  Helen  to  Nemesis,  and  Tyndareus  and  his  sons 
and  a  man  with  a  horse  called  Hippeus  ;  and  also  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
and  Pyrrhus  the  sou  of  Achilles,  and  other  figures. 

In  the  smalh'r  temple  even  more  worksof  scul[)ture  have  been  found  ;  and 
till ee  inscribed  bases  too,  together  with  the  statues  belonging  to  them.  These 
have  all  been  now  transported  to  the  National  Miiseumat  Athens,  where  they 
nearly  fill  a  special  room.  They  were  found  iti  sUic  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cella ;  and  they  confirm  the  evidence  already  given  by  tiie  two  oliairs, 
dedicated  one  to  Nemesis  and  the  other  to  Themis,  which  stood  on  each  siile  of 
the  door  of  this  temple.  These  chairs  alone  were  enough  to  show,  as  Leake 
observed,  that  the  temple  continued  in  use  after  the  construction  of  the 
Ifirger  one,  although  it  belouged  to  an  earlier  period  originally  :  but  the 
later  discoveries  show  that  it  was  still  used,  at  least  to  house  statues  in, 
until  Hellenistic  or  even  Roman  times.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
English  excavators  found  a  draped  female  figure  of  archaic  style  here,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  the  temple  statue.  The  finest  of  the  statues  found  by  M.  Stais 
probably  represents  the  goddess  Themis  herself;  it  is  a  figure  over  life  size, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  Attic  fourth  century  work.  It  shows  considerable 
breadth  of  treatment  and  dignity  of  conception,  although  the  proportions 
and  modelling  of  the  body  are  somewhat  clumsy.  Still,  no  one  who  sees 
the  statue  mounted  in  its  place  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  excellence  of 
its  general  effect.  The  inscription  on  tlie  basis  of  this  statue  runs  as 
follows,  in  characters  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  bcginnirjg  of  the  third 
century  :  MeyaK\i]<;  M.eyaK\eov<i  'Pafivov(Tio<i  avedr^Kev  ^ifMiBc,  are^av(ode\<s 
viro  TMV  S')]/j,oT(ov  SiKai  I  0(Tvvr}<;  eveKa  iirl  i€peia<i  \\aWLaTOVf;,  koI  viKTJaa<t 
Traial  koI  dvBpdai  yufj-vaaiapycou  Kal  |  Kco/xfoSot^  yopiiyoiv.  The  last  two 
words  are  added  below  at  the  right   hand  of   the   line;  at   the  left  end   is 
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unutiiei  ;uUliti<jn,  Kut,  ^l>tL8ofrTpiiT7]<;  Nt/xJcrtt  lepela^.  In  the  iDitlillc  ut  the 
plinth   i.s  the  artist's  signature 

\aip€aTpaTO<i  \aipeSi'}/jiov  'Vap,i>ouato<;  iirorjae. 

We  see  from  this  that  there  must  liave  been  some  confusion  in  tlie  relation 
of  the  cults  of  tlie  two  goiMesses,  since  the  name  of  the  prit.'.stess  of  Nemesis 
is  inserted  as  an  afterthought,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  protest  on  her  part. 
Another  basis,  which  records  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  a  priestess  of 
Nemesis,  Aristonoe,  is  dedicated  to  Themis  and  Nemesis  in  common.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  that  tliere  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  old  view  that 
the  smaller  temple  was  especially  sacred  to  Themis,  though  her  position  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Nemesis  implied  a  constant  recognition  of  that  goddess 
also  in  dedications.  The  stitue  of  Aristonoe  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Hellenistic 
work ;  its  period,  fiom  tlie  inscription,  is  about  the  second  century  B.C.  Her 
figure  is  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a  himation,  and  siic  holds  a  patera  in 
one  hand.  A  thinl  statue,  with  inscribed  basis  of  the  end  of  the  hfth  cen- 
tury, represents  a  youth  ;  it  is  about  half  life  size,  and  is  of  the  common 
style  of  the  period.  Several  statues  of  very  peculiar  form  have  also  been 
found  in  the  excavations ;  they  are  of  square  shape  below,  like  hermae,  but 
above  they  are  worked  as  ordinary  draped  statues ;  one  or  two  of  these  are 
of  considerable  artistic  interest  from  their  execution  ;  they  are  mostly  of  later 
period. 

At  Epidaurus,  the  Archaeological  Society  has  resumed  excavations  in 
the  great  square  building  approached  by  the  great  propylaea;  this  proves  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  Doric  peristyle.  Within  this  building,  in  later  Roman 
times,  an  Odeum  was  constructed;  the  walls  of  the  earlier  building  were 
utilised  and  even  columns  in  situ  are  built  in.  The  Odeum,  of  which 
auditorium  and  stage  are  well  preserved,  has  now  been  cleared,  and  a  mosaic 
pavement  has  been  found  in  the  orchestrn.  A  systematic  exploration  of 
what  still  remains  buried  at  Epiilaurus  is  promised,  and  interesting  results 
are  still  to  be  expected. 

The  same  Society  has  also  continued  its  work  at  Mycenae,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Tsountas.  In  the  Acropolis  foundations  of  houses  of  the 
'  Mycenae  '  period  have  been  found  ;  in  a  chamber  in  one  of  these  was  a 
number  of  bronze  implements,  axes,  knives,  &c.  A  steep  road  has  also  been 
discovered  leading  up  from  tlie  Lion  Gate  ;  it  consists  of  alternate  layers  of 
large  and  small  stones  ;  a  small  bronze  male  statuette  was  also  found.  Two 
tombs  outside  the  Acropolis  were  decorated  with  pilasters  that  were  painted 
and  ornamented  with  polychrome  rosettes — a  new  and  instructive  addition  to 
Mycenaean  architecture.  The  tomb  commonly  known  as  the  treasury  or  tomb 
of  Clytaemnestra,  which  was  partially  excavated  by  Mme.  Schlieinann,  has 
now  been  completely  cleared.  The  door  of  this  tomb  had  the  fluted  base  and 
a  part  of  the  flute<l  shaft  of  a  semi-colunm  preserved  on  one  side  of  it; 
within  the  tomb  itself  and  along  the  dromos  was  a  strongly  built  water 
channel. 

At  Abin,  soutli  of  ( 'alamata,  Al.  Tsountas  has  excavated  another  vaulted 
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<fiii\C'  of  '  iMycciiat.'  '  ty]»c  ;  but  no  inijioitant  discovery  was  iiindc  oxcept  two 
k'Mil  fimnx's,  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  '  Mycenaean  '  dress;  the  fi^Miie  of  the 
man,  whic-li  is  the  better  ]>rescrvei1,  i-;  about  five  inches  hi^di. 

Ill  Melos,  (bning  the  summer  uf  1S91,  a  statue  has  been  found  wliich  is 
a  veiy  vahiable  adcbtion  to  the  series  of  arehaie  '  AjioUo  '  statues.  The;  new 
figure  is  on  the  whcde  in  remarkably  good  preservation.  All  that  is  hist  is 
one  foot  and  the  other  leg  from  the  knee.  But  one  leg  is  complete  down  to 
the  ankle,  and  thus  the  Melos  statue  has  an  advantage  in  this  res])ect  over 
almost  all  n\\\v.v  early  'Apollo'  statue.s,  except  the  AjioHo  of  Tenea.  The 
modelling  of  the  knee  is  certainly  the  most  careful  piece  of  work  in  the  whole 
statue,  and,  tliough  not  beyond  criticism,  it  compares  favouiMbly  with  the 
hard  and  exiiggerated  treatment  of  the  knee-cap  and  surrounding  muscles  in 
the  Af)oIlo  of  Tenea.  Tlie  upper  muscle,  in  ]jarticular,  is  treated  with  much 
more  truth  to  nature,  and  the  roll  of  tlesh  above  the  knee-cap,  visible  in  some 
other  early  figures,  is  avoided.  The  calf  is  large  and  heavy,  and  seems  out  of 
proportion  to  the  thigh.  In  general  proportions,  and  in  treatment  of  hair  and 
face,  the  new  stutue  resembles,  as  was  to  be  expected,  tlie  Apollo  of  Thcra 
more  than  any  other  of  the  series ;  but  the  shoulders  are  broader  and  squarer, 
and  the  arms  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sides  are  cut  away  obliquely,  not 
squarely.  There  are  some  signs  of  an  attempt  to  indicrJe  in  the  treatment 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  the  different  tension  of  the  two  sides,  owing  to  the 
advance  of  the  left  leg.  This  Melian  statue  is  in  every  way  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  numerous  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Melos  has  always, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Aphrodite  now  in  the  Ltmvre,  been  famous  for  the 
sculptures  it  has  yielded  to  the  excavator;  and  recently  several  of  the  most 
prominent  works  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  have  come  from  this 
island. 

The  foreign  Schools  in  Athens  have  also  contributed  their  share,  as 
usual,  to  the  work  of  the  season.  The  French  School,  in  view  of  its  intended 
excavations  at  Delphi,  has  not  attacked  any  new  site  of  first-rate  importance  ; 
but  the  excavations  at  Thespiae  and  at  Troezen  have  been  continued.  At 
Thespiae  various  sites  have  been  explored  in  the  valley  of  the  Muses  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  the  results  are  several  inscriptions  and  a  peristyle  temple  of 
Apollo  in  the  river  bed  about  two  hours  distance  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Muses,  and  south-west  of  the  town  of  Thespiae.  In  the  town  itself  there 
were  f  )und,  built  into  a  later  wall,  many  inscriptions  and  a  sarcophagus  with 
the  labours  of  Heracles  ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  temple  were  also  discovered. 
The  chief  product  of  the  excavations  at  Troezen  is  a  statue  of  Hermes 
Criophorus,  life-size.  Here  we  have  a  variation  of  the  type ;  the  god  is 
standing,  and  raises  the  ram  from  the  ground  by  its  horns.  This  statue  has 
been  transported  to  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  mention  of  the  work  of  the  French  School  without 
referring  to  the  change  in  its  Director  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
season.  In  M.  Foucart,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Paris,  Athens  has  lost 
an  archaeologist  of  the  highest  ability  and  distinction  ;  his  masterly  handling 
of  the  inscriptions  found  both  by  the  French  School  and  others  will  be  greatly 
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iiii>;sed.  iJut  i\\c  cuntiimed  excelk'iice  of  tlic  work  of  tli«_'  Fieiieh  S(  lioul  is 
sufficiently  iissiirtd  by  tlie  jippoiutinent  of  M.  Iloniollo  ns  his  .succcstJor  ;  it 
seems  peculiarly  fittitiLf  that  one  whose  iiaiiie  will  always  he  associated  witli 
the  discovery  and  the  admirable  j)ublication  of  the  statues  and  inscriptions  of 
Delos  should  t;dce  conimand  of  the  work  jirojectcd  at  J)elpiii  also.  It  is  also 
a  great  gain  to  all  in  Athens  that  under  i\l.  Homolle  the  French  School  now 
liolds  open  meetings  at  which  the  work  done  by  the  members  of  the  School 
is  made  f)ublic;  this  practice,  already  cust(jmary  among  the  three  younger 
Schools  in  Athens,  tends  to  produce  harmony  in  their  \\oik,  and  to  ])rcvenl 
waste  of  energy  such  as  might  well  occur  if  each  went  on  its  way  (piiic 
indepeniU'iitly. 

The  German  School  has  made  no  excavations  in  Greece  during  the  pist 
season.  Its  excavations  at  Magnesia  have  had  very  interesting  results,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  recorded  here.  In  the  theatre  was  found  a  vaulted  passage 
leading  from  the  region  of  the  scena  to  the  middle  of  the  orchestra;  similai- 
passages  have  now  been  discovered  at  Eretria,  at  Sicyon,  and  elsewhere  ;  they 
are  difficult  to  explain,  and  certaiidy  form  an  item  which  will  have  to  })i; 
included  in  all  future  discussions  of  the  ancient  theatie.  But  it  would  be 
premature  to  say  any  more  about  thein  till  more  eviilence  as  to  the  date  and 
position  in  each  case  is  published. 

The  American  School,  umler  the  directi(jn  (jf  J)r.  Waldstein,  has  devoted 
its  chief  energies  to  Eretria,  where  the  theatre  and  the  tombs  have  divided  tin* 
attention  of  the  excavators.  I  need  not  here  do  more  than  mention  the  tomb 
which,  as  Dr.  Waldstein  has  suggested,  may  perhajts  be  that  of  Aristotle.  Tlie 
evidence  both  for  and  against  the  identification  has  already  been  published 
very  clearly  by  him,  in  a  fcjrm  accessible  to  English  readers.  As  to  the 
theatre  also  I  can  only  speak  in  a  general  manner,  as  it  is  not  yet  published  ; 
but  I  may  at  least  say  that  it  certainly  su|)})lies  very  valuable  evidence  upctn 
several  disputed  points  in  connection  with  the  Greek  theatre,  and  that  when 
])ublished  it  will  take  a  prominent  2)lace  in  all  future  discussions  of  the 
subject.  A  preliminary  account  by  Dr.  Waldstein  has  appeared  in  the  AeXr/oi/. 
The  chief  features  of  the  theatre  at  Eretria  are  an  orchestra  and  auditorium 
of  which  but  few  seats  remain,  and  scena  buildings  apparently  of  two  or  three 
different  epochs  ;  the  greater  part  of  these  are  built  upon  a  low  mound,  some 
twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra;  a  massive  terrace  wall  serves  to 
separate  the  two  levels ;  and  in  front  of  this  at  the  usual  distance,  is  the 
foundation  of  a  proscenium  with  columns.  A  vaulted  })assage  leads  from  the 
orchestra  right  under  the  f(jundation  of  the  scena  buildings,  and  ends  in  a  flight 
iA'  steps  leading  to  the  level  of  the  ground  behind  then).  Tiiere  is  also  another 
subterranean  passage,  leading  from  within  the  }»roseenium  to  the  centre  of  the 
orchestra.  Until  the  theatre  is  jiubiished,  and  material  is  available  for  deciding 
the  period  ami  relation  of  all  these  parts  of  the  structure,  it  is  clearly  iinpossiblo 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them,  especially  as  to  disputed  ])oints.  But  it 
is  evident  that  they  will  offer  many  problems  of  high  interest  to  tin,'  student 
of  theatrical  antii[uities.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  town  of  Eretria  have  also 
been  surveyed. 
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At  Platfiea,  Mr.  Wc'ishiiiLftoii,  ui'  the  American  School,  has  continued  the 
exploration  of  the  site  commenced  by  Dr.  Waldstein  last  year;  he  has  found 
the  foundations  of  a  large  oblong  building,  probably  a  peristyle  temple  ;  this 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  Heraoum.  If  so,  an  important  p(»int  is  ;^ained  for  the 
topography  of  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

I  need  not  sj)eak  here  in  detail  of  the  excavations  of  the  British  School 
jit  Megalopolis.  In  view  of  the  comj)lication  of  the  evidence  with  which  we 
have  hail  to  deal,  we  have  found  it  inadvisable  to  jjre|)are  our  final  [)ublicatii)n 
in  time  for  the  present  number  ;  but  we  hope,  without  fail,  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  spring  number  of  this  Journal.  The  results  of  the  last  season's  work 
have  already  been  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens  ;  as  to  our  final  conclusions  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak. 
Complete  plans  of  the  theatre  are  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Schultz,  and 
with  their  help  we  shall  be  able  to  publisli  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  a 
form  that  will  enable  even  those  who  have  not  seen  the  site  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions.  This  seems  most  desirable 
in  a  case  where  it  is  })robable  that  the  views  of  those  most  competent  to  decide 
seem  likely  to  differ  widely  from  one  another  as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  architectural  evidence.  As  to  the  facts  on  which  these  inferences 
are  based,  I  do  not  now  think  that  there  will  be  any  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  ;  and  so  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed  before  the 
public  in  an  intelligible  form. 

The  preliminary  plan  of  the  theatre,  which  we  published  in  this  Jouriud 
last  year,  has  been  shown  by  a  more  complete  excavation  of  the  site  to  be 
in  some  respects  misleading ;  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  in  pointing  out  this  fact  during  his  visit  to  Megalopolis  last  April 
while  our  excavations  were  going  on.  It  now  appears  that  the  wall  with  the 
three  thresholds  resting  upon  it  is  of  later  construction,  and  has  bases  cor- 
responding to  the  bases  of  the  portico  built  into  its  foundations  ;  it  cannot 
therefore  have  been  the  back  wall  (scena)  of  the  original  stage.  The  broad 
foundation  in  front  of  this  was  a  stylobate,  and  probably  carried  the  columns 
and  entablature  of  which  fragments  are  lying  about.  This  structure  consists 
of  five  steps,  the  two  upper  ones  having  actually  been  discovered  ;  but  the 
three  lower  ones  are  not  part  of  the  original  plan.  The  inferences  from  these 
facts  are  very  important,  but  it  seems  better  to  reserve  them  for  the  present ; 
without  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based,  they  could  only  awake 
controversy  without  offering  materials  for  its  decision.  The  orchestra  of  the 
theatre,  the  seats  as  far  as  they  are  extant,  the  scena  buildings  and  the  parodi 
and  scenotheca  have  all  been  cleared  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  theatre  now 
offers  a  most  attractive  site  to  students  and  visitors.  The  building  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre,  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  great  stoa,  proves  to  be  almost 
filled  with  rows  of  column  bases  ;  it  must  have  been  a  great  roofed  hall, 
something  like  that  at  Eleusis  ;  and  can  hardly  be  anything  but  the  Thersi- 
lium,  or  senate-house  of  the  10,000  Arcadians,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 
near  the  theatre.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  plan  of  the  Agora  has 
made  considerable  progress.  We  have  now  not  only  the  stoa  of  Philip — 
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identified  by  its  inscribed  tiles — and  tbe  tcnienosnf  Ztiis  Sutcr,  l)ut  two  uthci 
buildings  wliich  forni  tlio  cast  Iwundnry  i>i'  the  Ai^ora  and  tlie  east  end  of  tin- 
north  side,  adjoinini;-  the  stoa  of  Philip;  these  <-an  hnnlly  be  anything,'  but  tli" 
stoa  Myro])olis  and  the  Archives,  according,  ti>  tlic  (hsciiption  of  Pansanias. 
We  intend  to  pnbiish  these,  together  with  the  inscriptions  anil  ])lans  of 
Megalopolis,  in  a  futnrc  number  of  this  Jonriwl. 

The  extensive  repairs  found  necessary  lor  the  preservation  of  the  mosaics 
of  the  dome  at  Daphne  are  now  being  carried  out.  The  process  used  is  wt)rth 
recording.  First  a  cloth  is  glued  close  to  the  mosaics  themselves  ;  then  it  is 
backed,  in  sections,  with  plaster  until  a  solid  block  is  formed,  fitting  the 
curved  surface  of  the  dome  exactly.  The  plaster  in  which  the  mosaics  are 
set  is  next  gradually  chipped  away,  leaving  the  mosaic  adhering  to  the  plaster 
block,  which  can  be  safely  removed  and  stored  until  it  is  wanted.  All  the 
mosaics  of  the  dome  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  now  the  structure  of 
the  dome,  wliich  had  been  condemned  as  unsafe  since  the  recent  earthquakes, 
has  been  rebuilt  and  is  nearly  ready  for  the  mosaics  to  be  restored  to  their 
original  position.  In  case  of  accidents,  a  complete  and  very  good  series  of 
photographs  was  taken  before  the  mosaics  were  moved.  It  is  f»rtunate  that 
Mr.  Schultz  and  Mr.  Barnsley  also  made  their  series  of  drawings  of  these  mosaics 
last  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  experiment  will  b(j  completely 
succe.ssful,  and  that  this  magnificent  series  of  Byzantine  works  will  now  be 
preserved  from  the  danger  which  has  so  long  threatened  them. 

In  the  administration  and  arrangement  of  antiquities  in  Athens  the  past 
season  has  again  been  a  very  busy  one.  The  Acropolis  Museum  remains  as 
it  was  last  year ;  the  almost  endless  labour  of  sorting  and  cataloguing  the 
vase  fragments  discovered  in  the  excavations  is  being  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Welters  and  Dr.  Grilf ;  they  have  now  nearly  finished  the  black-figured  vases. 
The  National  (formerly  Central)  Museum  is  continually  being  enriched  by 
new  discoveries  ;  the  most  prominent  this  year  are  the  Apollo  from  Melos,  a 
whole  room  from  Rhamnus,  and  the  Bryaxis  base.  But  a  protest  may  well 
be  raised  against  the  extensive  re.storations  (only  in  plaster,  and  so  not  irre- 
vocable) which  are  being  made  of  broken  statues.  Surely  this  is  a  practice 
going  out  of  use  in  all  Museums  which  are  under  scientific  direction,  and  so 
is  least  of  all  to  be  expected  in  Athens.  And  it  seems  particularly  useless  in 
the  case  of  an  archaic  statue  like  the  Apollo  from  Melos.  Such  a  work  as 
this  can  never  be  attractive  to  the  public,  and  to  the  archaeologist  its  appearance 
is  greatly  impaired  by  the  modern  feet.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  and 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  thanks  which  are  due  for  the  untiring  energy  of 
M.  Cabbadias.  In  the  court  of  the  Museum  the  inscriptions  are  being 
arranged  round  the  walls  by  Dr.  Lolling,  and  will  be  covered  by  a  roof  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  The  Egyptian  collection,  presented  by  M. 
Demetrius,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Polytechnic  to  the  rooms  on  the 
right  of  the  door  in  the  National  Museum — a  doubtful  advantage,  considering 
the  amount  of  room  constantly  required  for  new  acquisitions.  A  still  le.ss 
desirable  change  is  the  transference  of  the  Mycenae  collection,  now  ex- 
cellently arranged  and  housed,  to  the  National  Museum.     This  is  oflficially 
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.•ituioiiiiccd  ill  tlic  liisl  AtXr/o/'.  Ill  ;i(|(iiti()ii  to  new  iliscovciics,  tin'  Mustjiiiii 
has  breii  emi(;lici|  Ity  \;iri<)iis  iritis,  iiicliidiiiL;  iIk'  iiitcic'stiiig  liiisiris  vasr 
j)ubli.sli(.Ml  ill  DniiKiiit  ami  ( 'lia|tl.iiii,  drra ini'iin  s  ih  In  Unrc,  I.  jtl.  xviii. 
'J'iic  fataldi^nic  of  lliis  M  iisciiin  is  said  to  he  nearly  ready,  and  (lie  old  one- 
is  practically  useless  owiiii;  to  the  elian^'e  of  a.naiii^enieiit,  and  nmiiberini;  ; 
iiieaiiwliile  a  small  eatalonue  in  i'^ieneh  has  been  })ublisli('d,  ami  is  verv 
usL'l'nl  lor  ascertaining-  at  least  the  provenance  of  many  works.  A  new  and 
interestini,^  feature  in  the  buildiu!.^  is  offered  by  the  central  <,Mllery,  wliicli 
is  being  decorated  in  tiie  Mycenae  style  from  the  designs  of  M.  Kawerau. 

The  collection  of  coins  has  at  last  been  taken  in  hand,  and  is  now  ac- 
cessible to  students.  It  is  temporarily  housed  in  tlie  Academy,  pending  the 
provision  of  a  room  for  it  in  tin;  new  National  Libraiy  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  is  in  ehaige  of  M.  Svoronos,  who  has  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  with  its  arrangement  and  catalogue.  M.  Svoronos  has  in 
his  charge  not  (udy  the  old  National  collection,  ])ut  also  all  the  coins  fouml  in 
the  excavations  conductctl  by  the  Government  and  the  Archaeological  Society, 
and  thus,  under  his  able  management,  it  bids  fair  to  attain  in  time  unrivalled 
completeness,  at  least  for  the  <listricts  now  in  possession  of  Greece. 

The  periodical  issued  by  the  ' \WiaTr)/jLoviKr)  'Eraipia  in  Athens,  called 
the  'AOrjvd,  is  now  in  its  third  year.  There  lias  been  a  distinct  need  for 
such  a  periodical  since  the  cessation  of  the  ^Adijvalov.  It  contains  articles 
and  discussions  of  a  scientific  character,  rather  than  new  publications,  for 
which  the  'E(f)r]fj,€pU  'Ap%ato\o7i/f?;  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  has  already 
published  several  very  useful  and  interesting  articles. 

On  the  whole,  during  the  past  season,  though  the  new  discoveries  have 
not  been  so  brilliant  or  numerous  as  in  some  recent  years,  the  amount  of 
material  available  for  students  has  been  greatly  increased  ;  and  so  Athens  has 
even  further  increased  its  claim  to  be  an  indispensable  place  of  study  for 
archaeologists. 

E.  A.  G. 

Nnrnnher,  ]S91. 
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